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Teach  Typing  the  1923  Way 

WITH  THE 

REMINGTON  QUIET  12 


WITH  the  Quiet  12  pupils  learn 
well  to  earn  well.    Every 
school  needs  it. 

It  is  the  best  machine  for  the 
best  returns. 

Quiet  helps  in  application  and 
concentration.  Application  and 
concentration  give  better  work. 
Better  work  gives  better  pay. 

More  work  and  less  fatigue  go 
with  the  "natural  touch." 


Employers  now  demand  quiet 
combined  with  capacity  and  dur- 
ability— the  quantity,  quality  and 
satisfaction  that  are  furnished 
by  the  Quiet  12. 

The  Quiet  12  may  be  operated 
in  the  ante-room,  the  conference 
room  or  even  in  the  employer's 
private  office.  It  disturbs  nobody. 

Investment  in  the  Quiet  12  pays 
big  dividends  in  proficient  pupils. 


We  believe  we  make  the  best  typewriter  ribbon  in  the  world— and  its  name  is  PARAQON 

REMINGTON    TYPEWRITER    COMPANY 

374  Broadway,  New  York  Branches  Everywhere 
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LETTER   WRITING    FOR 
THE  BUSINESS  BUILDER 


By  W.  D.  McDANIELS 


LaVerne  A    Wilson 

A    brief  course    in    modern   business    letter  writing. 
Everyone  should  see   this   book. 

TEACHERS    SEND    60c    FOR    A   SAMPLE    COPY 
ALSO 

PRACTICAL   LAW 

ESSENTIALS    OF    COMMERCIAL    LAW 

VOCABULARY    METHOD    OF   TRAINING    TOUCH    TYPISTS 

OFFICE    DICTATION 

EXPERT   DICTATION 

NEW  ENGLISH  SYSTEM  FOR  NEW  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 

EFFECTIVE    ENGLISH   AND    LETTER  WRITING 

ELLIS    BUSINESS   CORRESPONDENCE 

NEW    MODEL    ARITHMETIC 

ELLIS    RAPID    CALCULATION 

MARSHALL'S    METHOD  OF   THRIFT   TRAINING 

THE    ELLIS    METHOD   OF   HOME   ACCOUNTING 

MODERN    BANKING 

ELLIS    INDUSTRIAL   BOOKKEEPING 

ELLIS  TABLET  METHOD    OF  TEACHING   BOOKKEEPING 


ELLIS   RATIONAL   SPELLER 
OFFICE    EQUIPMENT 
DIPLOMAS 
SPELLING   BLANKS 
STATIONERY   AND   SUPPLIES 


ELLIS   PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

Educational  Publishers 
BATTLE   CREEK.    MICHIGAN 


False    Economy 


To  provide  expert  instruc- 
tion in  penmanship,  and  to 
provide  anything  but  good 
pens  and  fresh  pens  to  youth- 
ful penmen. 

School  Pen 

No.  556 

America's  leading  and  most 
popular  school  pen.  A  fine 
pointed  pen,  suitable  for  all 
grades. 


Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 


CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


Canadian  Agents.  The  Br 


Ltd.,  Toronto 


%c  RororoncG  Dook  ^Accounts 


Third  Edition— Rev 
Pages— Bound  in  Lai 


sed-299  Large 
Buckram-$3.  75 


An  Authoritative  Guide 

tn  accounting  and  systematizing  for  ac- 
countants, auJitors,  instructors,  school 
and  college  libraries,  students  of  account- 
ing, executives,  merchants — for  all  who 
are  interested  in  accounting  and  the 
-.nalysis  and  preparation  of  financial 
statements. 

The  Reference  Book  of  Accounts  is  not  a  long 
courso  of  tedious  reading,  but  a  digest  of  up-to-date 
accounting  practice  arranged  in  such  handy  form 
that  many  accountants,  instructors,  etc.,  keep  it  on 
their  desks  for  ready  reference  in  solving  various 
problems  as  they  arise. 

"I    particularly    recommend    to   bookkeeping   and    ac- 
counting teachers,  that  they  read  and  study  this  book, 
and  that  they  in  turn  recommend  it  to  their  students, 
as  it  wiH  give  to  anyone  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
a    thorough    knowledge   of    accounting    as    practiced   by 
the  largest  and  most  successful  companies,  that  other- 
wise   would    require    vears    of    experience    and    study    of 
accounting  theory."— H.  E.  VanCIeef,  C.  P.  A. 
SPECIAL  OFFER.     A  copy  of  Reference  Book  of  Accounts 
will  be  sent  prepaid  on  5  days'  approval.     A  discount  is  allowed 
to   schools. 


Metropolitan    New  Edition- 1922 
System  of  w- A-  »•«*«' 

Bookkeeping 


You  Will  Like  It.  The  text  emphasizes  the  thought  side  of 
the  subject.  It  stimulates  and  encourages  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  pupil.  Pupils  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  well 
as  facility  in  the  making  of  entries.  It  is  a  thoroughly  seasoned, 
therefore  accurate,  text  supported  by  complete  Teachers'  Refer- 
ence  Books,  and   Teachers'   Manual. 

Parts  I  and  II  text  is  an  elementary  course  suitable  for  any 
schoul  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  Two  semesters  are 
required  in  High  Schools  and  a  correspondingly  shorter  time 
in    more    intensified    courses. 

Parts  'II  and  IV  text  is  suitable  for  an  advanced  course 
following  any  modern  elementary  text.  We  make  the  statement 
without  hesitation,  that  this  is  the  most  teachable,  most  up-to- 
date,  and  strongest  text  published  for  advanced  bookkeeping  and 
elementary   accounting   use. 

Corporation-Mfg. -Voucher  unit  is  bound  in  heavy  paper  covers 
and  contains  all  of  Part  IV.  It  is  a  complete  course  in  Cor- 
poration accounting  including  instructions,  set  of  transactions, 
exercises,  problems,  etc.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  text  for 
this  part  of  your  accounting  course.  List  prices,  Text,  120 
pages,  40   cents.      Supplies,  including   Blank   Books  and   Papers, 


EXAMINATION  COPIES  will  be  submitted  upon  request. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


Texts    for  Commercial    Subjects 
37  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
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Prepare  as  a 
Penman 

Enroll  in  Fall  Term  Sept. 
4,  for  a  course  in  Pen- 
manship, Methods  of 
Teaching  Penmanship  or 
Engrossing.  Splendid 
opportunities  for  the  qual- 
ified. 

Zanerian 
College  of  Penmanship 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Books  for  the 
Commercial  Teacher 


Ten  Lessons  in  Bookkeeping 

A  brand  new  set  for  beginners,  consisting  of  Bookkeeping, 
Banking  and  Business  Practice.  Just  the  thing  for  use  in 
Shorthand  Department. 

Bliss  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

Consists  of  six  sets,  thoroughly  covering  Sole  Proprietor- 
ships, Partnerships  and  Corporations.      Complete  new  text. 

Corporation   Accounting 

An  advanced  course  requiring  from  six  to  eight  weeks, 
completely  covering  the  organization,  the  Bookkeeping  and  the 
Accounting   of    Corporations.      Fifty    illustrations. 

National  Dictation 

With  Pitman,  Graham  and  Gregg  notes. 

Scientific  Touch  Typewriting 
Every     Typewriter     teacher     should     examine     this     book. 
Hundreds   of   enthusiastic   users. 

Simplis  Shorthand 

Something  quite  different  in  a  light  line  system  of  Short- 
hand. 

Complete  catalog  explaining  these  texts  mailed  upon  re- 
quest.    Examination  copies  sent  to  reliable  schools. 


THE  F.H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW   MICHIGAN 


Prepare  for 

Court  Reporting 


Gregg  School  gives  instruction  and 
practice  which  exactly  meets  the 
needs  of  stenographers  and  others 
desiring  to  become  court  reporters. 

This  department  is  in  charge  of 
experienced  and  expert  instructors. 
Our  graduates  are  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  practice. 

There  are  classes  at  all  times  suit- 
able to  every  stage  of  previous 
preparation.  Progress  is  individual. 
Therefore,  students  may  enter  at  any 
time  with  equal  advantage. 

Write  today  for  catalogue. 


GREGG  SCHOOL 


6  North  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  HI. 


The  Hausam  System  of  Penmanship 


Thoroughly  Organi 


rtd  Complete  in  All  Br 


Hausam's  Practical   Writing  Course 

A  Series  of  Seven  Books  for  the  Grades.  Adopted  and 
re-adopted  by  the  Kansas  School  Book  Commission  for 
all  Grade  Schools  of  Kansas.  Now  offered  for  the  first 
time  for  adoption  outside  of  Kansas Per  Book.  $0.10 

The   Hausam   System  of   Practical  Writing 

Two  Books  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  Made  the 
Official  System  for  all  Kansas  High  Schools  by  the  State 
School  Book  Commission.  New  in  Plan  of  Organization. 
Rich  in  Materials  for  Study  and  Practice.  Now  offered 
for  the  first  time  for  adoption  outside  of  Kansas. 

Part  I,   35c;    Part   II,   40c 

The  Hausam  System  of  Text  Lettering 

For  Students,  Teachers,  Engrossers.  Engravers,  Show 
Card  Writers.  Billing  Clerks,  Etc.  Unsurpassed  in  Plan 
of  Organization,  Technique  and  Beauty Per  Copy,  $1.00 

The  Hausam  Practical  Penmanship  Wall  Charts 

For  Every  School  Room,  to  make  the  Teaching  of  Writing 
Effective.  Issued  in  pairs.  Each  Chart  27x39  in.  Cloth 
bound  all  around.  Large,  perfect  forms  of  all  capitals, 
small  letters  and  numerals  with  staff  ruling.  Scientific 
grouping.  Many  other  important  features.  No  other 
Penmanship  Charts  in  the  same  class Per  Pair,  $3.75 

The  Hausam  System  of  Plain  Penmanship  (Com- 
plete) 

Complete  Teacher's  Manual  for  Teaching  Penmanship  in 
all  Grades,  and  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  The  most 
Comprehensive  Work  on  Plain  Penmanship  ever  published. 
Cloth  bound,  7x9  in.  Gold  side  stamp.  Nearly  400  illus- 
trations. More  than  200  questions  and  answers  on  all 
phases  of  penmanship  teaching.  Many  new  pedagogical 
discussions  Per  Copy,  $6.00 

Correspondence  Courses  in  All  Branches  of  Penmanship 
Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

AddreM  L.  H.  HAUSAM 

Box  558B  Emporia,  Kansas 
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EVIDENCE 

of  the  Practical  Worth  of 

Salesmanship  and 

Business  Efficiency 

By  JAMES  S.  KNOX 

The  best  evidence  that  Salesmanship  and  Business  Efficiency  meets  the  demand  is  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  business  firms  all  over  the  country  buy  this  book  in  large  quantities 
and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  their  salesmen. 

A  few  of  these  firms,  together  with  the  number  of  books  ordered,  are  as  follows: 

R.   C.   Barnum   Company 7500 

F.  B.  Dickerson  Company -. 4000 

Baldwin   Publishing   Company 4000 

Better  Farming  Association 3500 

Fuller  Brush  Company 3360 

Imperial  Company  3000 

The   Midland   Press 1411 

S.  F.  Baker  Company 938 

Review  and  Herald  Publishing  Company 872 

Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company 972 

S.  A.   Milligan  Company 812 

J.   C.   Penney  Company 350 

John  A.   Hertle  Company 300 

In  commenting  on  the  revised  1922  edition  of  Salesmanship  and  Business  Efficiency, 
Mr.  M.  L.  Pierce,  Promotion  Manager,  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company,  Canton,  Ohio, 
says: 

"Hundreds  of  Hoover  salesmen  throughout  this  country,  Canada  and 
Great  Britain  have  studied  your  old  edition,  which  was  the  best  we 
were  able  to  find.     The  revised  edition  is  even  better." 


THREE  BOOKS 

The  Knox  books  are  published  in  three  volumes,  as  follows: 

Salesmanship  and  Business  Efficiency $2.50 

Science  and  the  Art  of  Selling 2.50 

Personal  Efficiency  2.00 

Liberal  discount  on  quantity  orders 

THE    GREGG    PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO  LONDON 
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GREAT  STEPS  FORWARD 

In  the  Teaching  of 

SHORTHAND  AND 

TYPEWRITING 


NEW  ERA  EDITION  (1923) 

"Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand" 

THE  NEW  STANDARD  TEXTBOOK 

130  Pages — 20  Lessons 
$1.60 

This  edition  embodies  many  improvements  and  represents  another  forward  step 
in  shorthand  textbook  planning. 

To  supplement  the  various  improvements,  37  pages  of  modern  style  business  letters 
and  short  articles  have  been  added. 


SIXTEENTH  EDITION  (1923) 

"A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting" 

By  CHARLES  E.  SMITH 

"A  Practical  Cuur.se  in  Touch  Typewriting,"  entirely  rewritten  and  revised.  1923, 
is  published  in  two  editions:  Regular,  120  pages,  stiff  paper  cover,  $1.00; 
cloth,  $1.25;  Complete  High  School  edition,  cloth,  $1.50.  Teacher's  exami- 
nation copy   will   be   sent   postpaid   upon  the  receipt  of   one-half   the   list   price. 


Send  for  copy  of  "Pitman's  Shorthand  in  One  Hour"  and 
particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,    2  West  Forty-fifth  Street  NEW  YORK 
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VOLUME  XXIX 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  SEPTEMBER,  1923 


NUMBER  1 


C.  C.  LISTER 

Meet  the  man  face  to  face  who  has 
just  begun  a  course  of  lessons  in  Sen- 
sible Business  Writing  in  this  issue. 
Mr.  Lister  has  had  wide  experience  as 
a  penmanship  instructor — few,  if  any, 
have  had  more — and  his  lessons  prom- 
ise to  be  most  interesting  and  valuable. 

Teachers  should  urge  their  pupils  to 
take  up  the  lessons  as  soon  as  possible 
and  follow  them  faithfully  to  the  end. 
All  pupils  who  wish  to  improve  their 
penmanship  should  not  miss  this  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  Lister  is  now  Supervisor  of 
Writing  in  the  Maxwell  Training 
School,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK 
American  Education  Week  will  be 
observed  November  18  to  November 
24  this  year.  The  National  Education 
Association,  The  American  Legion  and 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
are  co-operating  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Americans  during  this  week 
the  advantages  of  education  and  the 
need  for  better  educational  facilities. 

Sunday.  November  18.  is  designated 
'For  God  and  Country"  with  the  slo- 
gan, "A  Godly  nation  cannot  fail." 

Monday  is  American  Constitution 
Dav  with  the  slogan.  "Ballots,  not  Bul- 
lets'." 


Tuesday  is  Patriotism  Day  with  the 
slogan,  "America  First." 

Wednesday  is  School  and  Teacher 
Day  with  the  slogan,  "Better  trained 
and  better  paid  teachers,  more  adequate 
buildings." 

Thursday  is  Illiteracy  Day  with  the 
slogan,  "No  illiteracy  by  1927 — it  can 
be  done." 

Friday  is  Community  Day  with  the 
slogan,  "An  equal  chance  for  all  chil- 
dren." 

Saturday  is  Physical  Education  Day 
with  the  slogan,  "A  sick  body  makes  a 
sick  mind." 

Teachers  should  write  to  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  for  a  detailed  program  of 
the  week.  Every  school,  whether  pub- 
lic or  private,  should  join  in  the  ob- 
servance of  this  week;  for  whatever 
we  may  be  teaching,  our  field  for  in- 
struction is  broadened  by  the  general 
spread  of  education. 


ONE  EDITION 

Beginning  with  this  issue  the  Busi- 
ness Educator  will  be  published  in  one 
edition.  We  believe  that  this  change 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  sub- 
scribers, for  each  will  feel  that  he  is 
receiving  all  of  the  good  things  that 
we  issue. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  FRONT! 

It  won't  be  long  before  you  will  hear 
that  familiar  call,  "All  Aboard  for 
Chicago!  Right  this  way  if  you  belong 
to  that  Army  of  Live  Commercial  Edu- 
cators, who  are  on  their  way  to  the 
N.  C.  T.  F." 

It's  not  a  bit  too  early  to  make  your 
plans  for  joining  this  loyal  Army. 
Aren't  you  proud  to  be  a  Member  in 
Good  Standing  of  this  splendid  Pro- 
fession  of  ours? 

All  we  will  say  now  is  to  Keep  your 
eyes  on  this  column,  and  Remember 
the  place,  Chicago;  the  dates,  December 
26,  27,  28,  29,  and  Your  Duty  to  your 
Profession. — E.  W.  Atkinson,  Director 
of  Publicity. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  HELPS 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  is 
published  in  the  interests  of  penman- 
ship and  commercial  education,  with 
special  emphasis  on  penmanship  train- 
ing. 

In  this  issue  appears  the  first  lesson 
of  a  course  in  practical  handwriting 
which  we  know  to  be  one  of  the  best 
ever  prepared  for  a  penmanship  jour- 
nal. The  value  of  these  lessons  to 
students  of  penmanship  who  faithfully 
follow  them  can  hardly  be  estimated, 
and  we  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  teachers  and  persons  interested  in 
this  branch  to  encourage  students  to 
follow  these  lessons  from  month  to 
month.  Persons  who  interest  students 
in  this  course  will  receive  their  thanks 
later  on  if  not  at  present.  Many  times 
persons  have  mentioned  to  us  that  their 
teacher  or  someone  else  interested 
them  in  The  Business  Educator  and 
for  which  they  have  been  very  thank- 
ful, on  account  of  the  help  they  have 
received   from   its   pages. 

Once  one  becomes  really  interested 
in  improving  his  penmanship,  the  work 
becomes  a  pleasure  rather  than  a 
drudgery. 

Teachers  and  others  who  encourage 
the  use  of  The  Business  Educator  are 
helping  the  cause  and  thus  helping 
themselves.  Many  are  using  it  as  a 
penmanship  text,  and  thus  far  we  have 
never  learned  of  any  who  have  so  used 
it  to  be  disappointed  with  the  results 
secured.  Some  include  a  year's  sub- 
scription with  each  student's  list  of 
supplies. 

Our  endeavor  is  always  for  a  better 
and  more  helpful  journal  and  with  the 
material  already  on  hand  and  arranged 
for,  we  feel  that  no  one  will  be  dis- 
appointed during  the  coming  year. 

We  here  wish  to  thank  all  who  have 
subscribed  and  sent  clubs  in  the  past, 
and  if  our  efforts  are  believed  wrorthy, 
we  solicit  a  continuance  of  such 
patronage.  Subscriptions  and  clubs 
are  now  in  order.  Let  them  come 
forward. 


THE    BUSINESS     EDUCATOR 

Published    monthly    (except    July    and    August) 

By  THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO., 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

Horace  G.  Healev     -     -     Contributing  Editor 
*E.  W.  Bloser Business  Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE,   $1.25   A   YEAR 
(To    Canada,    10c    more;    foreign.    20c    more, 

to   pay   extra   postage.) 

Change     of     address      should      be     requested 

promptly    in    advance,    if    possible,    giving    the 

old  as  well  as  the  new  address. 

Advertising  rates   furnished   upon   request. 


The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  busiyess  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers  and 
students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
much  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the  month 
for   the   issue   of   the   following   month. 
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SENSIBLE  BUSINESS  WRITING 

By  C.  C.  LISTER 

26  Waldorf  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Supervisor  of  Writing,  Maxwell  Training  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SEND  SPECIMENS  of  your  work  to  Mr.  Lister  for  criticism.    Enclose  25c— worth  more. 
TEACHERS  sending  specimens  from  ten  or  more  students  should  remit  10c  for  each  specimen. 


I  realize  that  in  presenting  this  ser- 
ies of  lessons  in  business  penmanship  I 
am  traveling  a  beaten  path  where  there 
are  perhaps  few,  if  any,  striking  depar- 
tures from  the  customary  plan  of  pro- 
cedure to  suggest,  departures  that  will 
in  any  way  shorten  the  journey  to  our 
common  goal — good  penmanship.  I 
shall  certainly  not  lead  you  to  believe 
that  I  can  enable  you  to  acquire  a  good 
handwriting  without  persistent  effort 
on  your  part.  But  I  shall  attempt  to 
furnish  an  interesting  course  of  train- 
ing that  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
time  and  effort  required  to  learn  to 
write  well.  The  aim  shall  be  to  present 
to  the  readers  of  the  Business  Educa- 
tor, in  as  simple  and  concise  a  manner 
as  the  circumstances  will  permit,  a 
series  of  lessons  based  upon  the  well 
established  principles  employed  in 
teaching  practical  penmanship. 

The  attempt  will  be  made  to  show 
what  to  do  and  to  tell  how  to  do  it, 
as  nearly  as  possible  as  I  would  in  my 
own  class  room.  And  it  is  hoped  that 
the  lessons  will  prove  helpful  and  in- 
testing  to  the  home  student,  to  the 
younger  teachers,  and  of  some  interest 
even  to  the  more  experienced  teacher 
of  penmanship. 

Posture.  The  best  writing  can  be 
done  only  when  the  student  sits  in  an 
easy,  natural  position.  Correct  posture 
must  be  cultivated  and  maintained,  not 
alone  because  of  its  contribution  to 
better  results  in  penmanship,  although 
that  is  sufficient  reason,  but  also  be- 
cause of  its  effect  on  the  physical  wel- 
fare of  the  student. 

Good  penmen  do  not  all  sit  exactly 
alike  any  more  than  all  baseball  players 
stand  exactly  alike  while  batting.  There 
are  certain  individualities  in  each  case. 
But  there  are  certain  general  rules  that 
all  do  conform  to.  Let  us  see  what 
they  are. 

They  sit  back  in  the  chair  as  far  as 
possible.  They  place  the  feet  flat  on 
the  floor,  with  sometimes  one  slightly 
in  front  and  sometimes  the  other. 
Usually  it  is  most  comfortable  to  place 
the  left  a  little  farther  forward  than 
the  right.  They  sit  facing  squarely  to 
the  front  with  both  arms  resting  on  the 
desk.  The  elbows  are  at  the  edge  or 
just  a  little  off  the  edge  of  the  desk. 
One  will  have  better  health  as  the  years 
roll  by  if  he  will  cultivate  the  habit  of 
keeping  the  back,  from  the  hips  to  the 
shoulders,  as  nearly  straight  as  when 
standing  or  walking.  Do  not  permit 
the  back  to  bulge  in  the  middle. 

While  conforming  to  these  sugges- 
tions, feel  free  to  modify  them  slightly 
from    time    to    time    in    order    to    feel 


comfortable  and  restful.  It  would  be 
maddening  to  sit  for  half  an  hour  or 
more  as  if  posing  for  a  photograph — 
be  natural.  Study  the  two  illustrations 
of  correct  posture  as  demonstrated  by 
the  young  man  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2. 
Penholding.  The  best  penmen  place 
the  first  finger  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  holder.  This  finger  should  be 
curved  slightly  and  there  should  be 
about  one  inch  between  the  point  of 
the  pen  and  the  end  of  the  finger. 
The  second  finger  should  be  placed 
under  the  holder  in  such  a  way  that  the 
holder  crosses  the  top  of  the  nail.  The 
thumb  should  curve  slightly  and  should 
touch  the  holder  just  back  of  the  end 
of  the  first  finger.     The  holder  should 


rest  against  the  hand  just  back  of  the 
large  knuckle  joint.  The  top  of  the 
holder  should  point  in  the  direction  of 
the  right  shoulder,  perhaps  a  little  to 
the  right  of  it. 

The  wrist  must  be  raised  from  the 
paper  just  a  little,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
movement  that  must  come  from  the 
arm  and  shoulder.  The  hand  should 
glide  on  the  nails  of  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers,  or  on  the  side  of  the 
nail  and  first  joint  of  the  little  finger. 
Many  superior  penmen  write  the  latter 
way.  Study  the  small  picture  of  the 
hand. 

The  untrained  writer  usually  resorts 
to  finger  movement  for  the  same  reason 
that  a  child  creeps  before  it  walks.  It 
is  the  only  method  to  serve  the  im- 
mediate needs.  Because  of  this  fact 
much  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon 
the  use  of  arm  movement  during  the 
early   training  in  penmanship. 

The  exercises  given  this  month  are 
designed  to  furnish  training  of  the  arm 
muscles.  The  straight  line  and  oval 
exercises  furnish  training  in  the  use 
of  the  two  general  movements  used  in 
writing.  In  the  capital  O  the  direct 
oval  movement  is  applied.  In  the  capi- 
tals M  and  N  the  straight  line  move- 
ment  predominates.      In  capital   A  the 


direct  oval  and  the  push-pull,  or 
straight  line  movements  are  combined. 
The  practice  of  the  corresponding 
small  letters  in  exercises  involving 
rather  wide  spacing  furnishes  training 
in  the  use  of  the  arm  movement  while 
moving  across  the  page. 

It  is  hoped  that  students  following 
these  lessons  will  direct  their  energies 
to  the  making  of  the  exercises  given 
this  month  with  the  arm  movement, 
even  though  the  products  may  appear 
somewhat  awkward,  in  order  that 
substantial  preparation  may  be  made 
for  the  work  to  follow.  The  use  of  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  gives  power, 
fluency,  and  grace  to  the  writing,  and 
all  the  best  writing  is  the  result  of  a 
movement  in  which  the  muscles  of  the 
arm   predominate. 
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Instructions 

No.  attempt  will  be  made  to  divide 
his  course  into  lessons,  because  this 
ould  not  well  be  done  without  know- 


ing the  length  of  time  devoted  to  prac-  point    out    the    purpose    of    each    copy 

tice   in   each   lesson  and   the   ability   of  and   to   tell   how   to  practice   it   to   the 

those    who    are    going    to    follow    the  best  advantage, 
course.      I    shall,    however,   attempt   to 


pm 
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No.  1.  The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  give  training  in  the  movement  that  comes  from  the  stretching  of 
the  muscle  on  the  underside  of  the  forearm  while  the  hand  glides  forward  and  backward  on  the  nails  of  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers.  It  is  the  first  simple  step  in  arm  movement.  Slant  the  paper  so  that  you  can  swing  the  pen  from 
left  to  right  along  the  blue  line  while  using  the  muscle  of  the  forearm  as  a  pivot.  Move  the  pen  to  and  from  the 
center  of  the  body  along  the  line  of  vision  at  the  rate  of  100  counts  in  a  half  minute._  Make  100  counts  in  each  quarter 
line  space.     Strive  first  for  direction,  then  compactness,  and  finally  for  lightness  of  lines. 

No.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  establish  the  correct  slant  and  form  of  ovals,  and  correct  movement. 
First  retrace  the  straight  slanting  line  10  times,  then  lift  the  pen  and  swing  around  the  slanting  lines.  Count, 
Straight    12345678910,   Round   12345678910  for  each   exercise.     Retrace  the  lines. 

No.  3.  Purpose,  to  develop  a  good  quality  of  line,  furnish  training  of  the  arm  muscles,  and  gain  control.  Count 
12345678910—12345678920,  etc.,  up  to  100  at  a  regular  rate  of  time  that  will  make  100  in  a  half  minute.  Make  400 
counts  to  a  seven  inch  line.     Maintain  correct  position. 


No.  4.  Purpose,  to  gain  control  of  the  arm  muscles  within  a  smaller  range  than  in  Nos.  1,  2  and  3.  Follow 
the  instructions  given  in  No.  1. 

No.  5.  Purpose,  to  gain  control  of  the  muscles  when  making  the  straight  line  and  oval  movements  more  nearly 
the  size  of  writing  than  in  exercises,  Nos.  1,  2,  3.  Count  six  for  the  straight  line  retrace  and  six  for  the  oval  retrace. 
Make  the  exercises  one  full  space  high  as  indicated.     Retrace  the  lines. 

No.  6.  Purpose,  to  become  accustomed  to  the  form  a  id  movement  used  in  making  a  good  capital  O.  Make  the 
width  two-thirds  the  height  and  finish  with  a  swing  like  that  made  when  finishing  the  O.  Retrace  the  lines  and  make 
the  loop  in  the  top  small.     Count  12345  swing. 

No.  7.  Purpose,  to  apply  to  the  making  of  the  O  the  same  movement  and  quality  of  line  that  are  used  in  making 
the  retraced  oval.  For  the  retraced  oval  and  three  capital  O's  count  12345  swing,  12,  34,  56.  Note  that  the  count 
for  the  retraced  oval  is  continuous  and  the  count  for  the  three  O's  is  divided  into  twos,  as  indicated  by  the  commas. 

No.  8.  Purpose,  the  making  of  good  capital  O's  with  the  arm  movement.  Strive  for  good  forms,  light  lines, 
small  loops  in  the  tops,  and  finish  with  an  upward  swing.  Count,  one  two  for  each  O,  or  say  round  O,  or  light  line,  or 
swing  up,  depending  on  what  particular  feature  you  are  trying  to  improve.  Begin  at  a  moderate  rate  of  speed  and 
increase  it  to  from  60  to  64  good  O's  in  a  minute. 
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No.  9.  The  capital  A  is  a  combination  of  the  oval  and  the  straight  line  movements.  Review  these  movements 
as  indicated,  to  a  count  of  six  for  the  retraced  oval  and  six  for  the  retraced  straight  line. 

No.  10.  Close  the  pointed  oval  at  the  top.  retrace  the  straight  line,  and  finish  with  a  drop  stroke  to  the  count, 
swing   123456.     Make  the  exercise  a  full  space  high. 

No.  11.  Close  the  A  at  the  top,  forming  a  point,  or  angle  and  curve  the  drop  stroke  in  order  to  develop  a  con- 
tinuous motion  from  one  A  to  the  next.  Check  the  motion  slightly  at  the  top  to  avoid  making  a  loop.  Count  1,  23, 
45,  67,  8;  or  one  A,  two  A,  three  A,  four  A  for  each  group  of  four  A's. 
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No.   12.     Make  the  single  "o"  to  a  count  of  1,  2  until  the  commect  form  and  final  stroke  are  established. 

No.  13.  Make  five  o's  in  a  group  and  four  groups  on  a  line.  Be  sure  that  the  spacing  is  uniform.  Next  practice 
to  a  count  of  12345678910  at  a  regular  count  that  will  produce  80  to  90  o's  in  a  minute.  A  speed  of  80  is  fast  enough 
until  good  form  is  pretty  well  established.  Work  for  these  items  one  at  a  time:  (1)  close  the  o's  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  v;  (2)  make  them  round  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  r.  Test,  see  how  many  you  can  make  in  a  minute; 
then  cancel  all  o's  that  are  open  at  the  top  or  that  are  too  narrow.     Now  count  the  o's  that  are  left. 

No.  14.  Write  the  word  noon,  giving  special  attention  to  o's,  spacing,  and  movement.  Indicate  the  time  or 
meter  by  saying  n-o-o-n  at  a  rate  that  will  produce  22  words  per  minute.  Cancel  all  o's  that  are  open  or  are  too 
narrow. 


No.   15.     Repeat  the  straight  line   10  times  and  follow  with    10   over    motions   about   one    full    space    hi 
from    1    to  20.     The   repetition   of   the  push-pull   movement   is    to    encourage    arm    movement. 

No.  16.  Begin  with  a  small  loop  and  make  nine  over  motions  to  a  count  of  12.  345678910.  A  slight  stop  on  the 
first  down  stroke  as  indicated  by  the  comma  will  aid  in  gaining  control.  Strive  for  round  tops,  almost  uniform  height 
and  light  down  strokes. 

Nos  17  and  18.  Strive  for  round  tops,  nearly  uniform  height,  uniform  slant  of  down  strokes  and  light  lines. 
Count,  M,  12,  34,  N,  12,  3.     Speed  35  good  M's,  40  to  45  good  N's  in  one  minute. 
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No.  19.  Aim,  round  tops,  uniform  size,  spacing,  and  slant.  Count,  12345678910  at  the  rate  of  20  exercises  in  one 
minute. 

No.  20.     Aim,    round    tops,    uniform    slant,    and    spacing.     Count   1234. 

No.  21.  This  is  an  unusually  good  movement  drill.  Make  the  space  between  m's  equal  to  the  width  of  an  m. 
The  count  for  a  group  of  four  m's  is   123  123   123  123  at  the  rate  of  12  to  14  groups  in  one  minute. 

Nos.  22  and  23.     Make  single  n's  to  an  even  count  of  123;  and  in  groups  of  four  n's  to  12  12  12  12. 

Nos.  24,  25  and  26.  Write  the  words  noon,  moan,  and  mum  as  a  review  of  m,  n,  and  o.  Observe  form,  spacing, 
and  movement.  The  movement  may  be  regulated  by  naming  the  letters;  as  m-o-o-n,  m-o-a-n,  m-u-m.  An  average 
rate  of  speed  is  moon,  20  words;  moan,  20  words;  and  mum,  20  words  in  one  minute.  Cancel  all  faulty  letters  after 
each  speed  test  as  a  means  of  preventing  reckless  practice. 


A  group  of  students  attending 
:ountry  (Japan)  were  represented, 
lartment  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 


the  Zanerian   Summer   School,   Columbus,    Ohio,    July    10,    1923.      Twenty    different    states    and    one    foreign 
Many  of  the  students  completed  the    special    Six-weeks   Course,   for   which   credit   is   given   by   the   State   De- 


Signatures  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Courtney 


COMMENT  BY  E.  A.  LUPFER 

A  penman  recently  remarked  that  he 
had  practiced  many  complex  exercises 
and  never  worked  upon  one  which  did 


not   improve    his    skill.      Practicing   on  ies     recently    prepared     especially     for 

the    above    signatures    should    increase  The  Business  Educator  by  Francis  B.  | 

your  skill  not  only  in  ornamental  writ-  Courtney,    Detroit,     Mich.      They    are 

ing,    but    in    business    writing    as    well,  well    worth    your    careful     study    and 

The  above  signatures  are   from  a  ser-  imitation| 


ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 

Copies  and  Instructions  by 
RENE  GUILLARD,  1212  Elmwood  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 


The  letters  in  this  lesson  begin  with  it  is  about  two-thirds  as  wide  as  high 

a   horizontal   loop    (with   the   exception  and  that  it  is  closed  at  the  right  side, 

of  two  styles  of  K's).     Notice  that  the  '  The  first  style  of  the  capital  stem  is 

loop  starts  upward  and  to  the  left,  that  used    for    several    letters    besides    this. 


Therefore,  you  should  learn  to  make  it 
well.  Practice  first  coming  down  to 
the  base  line  with  a  light  shade,  then 
pull  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  left. 

Remember  that  it  is  harder  to  write 
a  light  line  than  a  shade.  Make  sure 
your  shades  are  light  and  strive  for 
dainty  and  short  shades.  When  you 
can  make  a  short,  light  shade  of  the 
correct  shape  you  will  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  making  a  heavy  shade. 

The  second  style  of  P,  B  and  R  is  a 
very  graceful  one  if  well  made.  Do 
not   make   the   shade   too   heavy. 
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BUSINESS  WRITING 

Copies  by  E.  A.  Lupfer 
Instructions  by  Arthur  G.  Skeeles 


These  exercises  give  you  a  chance  to 
find  out  how  well  you  have  mastered 
the  exercises  given  before.  Do  not  be 
satisfied  with  making  them  fairly  well, 


but  practice   them  until  you  can  make 
them  in  a  superior  manner. 

The  first  stroke  in  I  and  J  leans  to 
the  right.    That  is,  the  highest  point  of 
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the  stroke  is  to  the  right  of  a  vertical 
line  drawn  from  the  point  where  the 
up-stroke  crosses  the  base-line.  Re- 
member that  the  up-stroke  should  cross 
the  base-line.  That  is,  it  should  begin 
below  the  line  on  which  the  letter 
rests. 

The  exercises  give  grace  and  free- 
dom in  making  these  letters.  Do  not 
go  too  fast,  but  write  with  a  bold, 
firm  movement  so  as  to  get  smooth 
lines. 

In  most  letters,  up-strokes  slant 
more  than  down-strokes.  This  has  been 
true  of  all  the  letters  so  far,  but  here 
are  three  in  which  the  down-stroke 
should  retrace  the  up-stroke.  This 
makes  the  letters  rather  difficult,  but 
you  can  make  them  well  if  you  will 
remember  to  curve  the  up-stroke 
strongly. 

The  last  part  of  p  extends  one  space 
below  the  line.  That  is,  only  one-half 
as  long  as  the  part  above  the  line. 
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This  month  the  copies  are 
smaller  than  usual.  It  is  well 
to  learn  to  write  a  small  hand, 
as  well  as  a  hand  of  medium 
size,  for  frequently  space  is 
limited.  The  practice  of  this 
size  of  writing  also  helps  one 
to  keep  from  getting  into  a 
rut.  You  might  try  these 
copies  the  usual  size  and  then 
the  size  given  here.  Then  you 
will  be  sure  to  get  the  most 
out  of  them. 


The  words  give  practice  on  new  letters,  both  capital  and  small  letters,  that  we  have  this  month.  Write  them 
about  as  fast  as  you  have  been  writing  previous  lessons.  That  is,  about  100  letters  a  minute,  but  you  may  wish  to  write 
certain   combinations   much   more   slowly   until  you   learn   to  make   them. 

Practice  the  sentences  until  you  can  swing  across  the  page  freely,  getting  all  letters  about  the  same  height. 
Watch  the  ending  stroke  of  the  words. 


Jraceful,   lively   signatures  by 
that  take  well.     They  were  ^ 


Madarasz,   who  probably  wrote  m)re    high    grade   cards   than   any   other   penman.      These   are   the   kind   of 
:ten  very  quickly,  and  are  very  attractive. 
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Above  we  present  another  fine  specimen  of  ornamental  penmanship,  engraved  from   Mr.    Falsom's  scrap   book.      Mr.    Bloser   was  surely  in  fine 
trim    on   August    14,    1885,   when    he   wrote   this   specimen.      Study   the   bold  shades  and  the  uniformity  of  small  letters. 
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THE  TRAVELING  CARD  WRITER 

By  N.  C.  BREWSTER 


Mr.  Healey  has  written  of  the  itin- 
erant writing  teacher,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  write  of  the  traveling  or 
curbstone  card  writer;  his  work  and 
methods.  The  usual  plan  of  these  men 
on  going  to  a  town,  was  to  secure  a 
store  window,  hotel  or  store  lobby, 
but  more  often  a  vacant  store  entrance 
or  unused  alcove  in  a  central  location. 
A  daily  rental  was  sometimes  charged 
or  a  percentage  of  the  receipts.  Some 
merchants  thought  a  writer  such  an 
attraction  to  the  store  that  they  would 
make  no  charge.  Often  permission 
to  write  on  the  street  had  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  city  Mayor  or  village 
President. 

A  table  and  chair  would  be  secured, 
samples  spread  out  and  work  begun. 
To  get  things  started  the  penman 
would  write  a  few  free  cards  for  the 
bystanders,  to  show  how  their  names 
would  look.  A  crowd  would  soon 
gather,  and  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  the  writer  would  dash  off  orna- 
mental capitals  with  glossy  ink,  was 
a  great  wonder.  Orders  would  begin 
to  come  in;  often  more  than  could  be 
written  on  the  spot,  and  would  be 
done  in  the  evening.  One  cannot  do 
his  best  work  in  public,  with  the  peo- 
ple jostling  about.  Prices  ran  from 
15  cents  per  dozen  up,  depending  on 
conditions  and  were  usually  reduced 
on  the  last  day  of  his  stay. 

Card  writers  have  covered  the  en- 
tire country;  many  following  it  by  the 
year;  changing  location  with  the  sea- 
sons, to  enable  the  work  to  be  done 
out  of  doors.  Among  those  I  have  met 
in  the  eastern  U.  S.  were  the  following: 
P..  H.  Rose.  A.  E.  Slocum,  E.  Loomis, 
C.  E.  Brumaghim,  Carl  Temple,  Thos. 
J.  Haggerty,  Mr.  Edmeston,  J.  C- 
Ryan,  Jas.  A.  Congdon,  C.  A.  Derby 
and  J.  C.  Y.  Corwall  Several  of  these 
men  are  still  living.  Nearly  all  were 
men  of  skill  and  good  qualities.  Few 
of  them  did  any  teaching.  Mr.  Rose 
and  Mr.  Slocum  depended  mainly  on 
house  to  house  soliciting.  Mr.  Loom- 
is  did  some  teaching  and  was  very 
expert  in  flourishing  birds,  etc.  Mr. 
Ryan  had  no  hands,  but  held  the  pen- 
holder between  the  stubs  of  his  arms 
and  did  some  remarkable  work.  Mr. 
Edmeston  was  in  school  work  and 
only  went  out  during  vacations.  Mr. 
Derby  lived  in  Philadelphia  where  he 
did  some  teaching  and  engrossing  and 
only  traveled  part  of  the  year  for  his 
health.  He  had  the  most  complete 
outfit  I  ever  saw,  comprising  a  folding 
table  and  chair,  with  a  lamp  for  ev- 
ening work.  Mr.  Cornwall  was  one 
of  the  best.  He  wrote  winters  in  one 
of  the  big  Chicago  hotels,  and  had  a 
summer  home  in  Canada.  He  charg- 
ed $2.00  for  50  of  his  best  cards  and 
made  considerable  money.  He  wrote 
well  to  an  advanced  age.  Other  writ- 
ers whose  names  I  do  not  recall; 
while    more    or    less    skilled   were    er- 


ratic. They  wanted  to  see  the  coun- 
try and  found  this  a  good  way,  and 
many  of  them  spent  in  dissipation  at 
night  what  they  made  during  the  day. 

Some  years  ago  when  selling  the 
shading  pen  in  the  south,  I  wrote  a 
great  many  cards.  At  that  time  the 
beveled  and  gilt  edged  cards  were 
much  in  vogue,  and  if  a  little  colored 
or  gold  ink  was  put  on,  so  much  the 
better.  Styles  have  greatly  changed 
since  then.  While  I  have  written 
thousands  of  cards  at  picnics,  con- 
ventions and  county  fairs,  to  advertise 
the  Business  Colleges;  only  once  did 
I  write  on  the  street.  I  would  go  to 
a  fair  the  first  day;  get  my  stand  in 
order,  and  letter  a  great  many  signs 
and  price  cards  for  the  exhibitors  who 
were  fixing  up  their  booths.  A  card 
stand  at  a  fair  cost  from  $1.00  per  day 
up;  the  average  being  $10  for  the 
week;  while  some  of  the  State  Fairs 
charged  $50.00  for  the  concession, 
which  included  an  admission  ticket. 
At  these  prices  but  little  could  be 
made  after  figuring  stock,  railroad 
fare  and  hotel  bills. 

Card  writers  in  public  parks  pay 
about  20  per  cent,  of  their  receipts  for 
the  privilege. 

A  card  writer  once  came  to  my 
town  and  took  $25.00  or  $30.00  worth 
of  orders  in  a  day  or  two  from  house 
to  house.  I  could  not  have  gone  out 
and  taken  that  amount  of  orders  in 
two  weeks.  They  would  say  they  did 
not  need  any  cards  just  then,  but  when 
they  did  would  call  on  me.  He  told 
them  he  would  only  be  in  town  a  few 
days,  and  now  was  their  chance  to 
get  some  fine  cards,  and  thus  landed 
the    orders.     Another    example    of    a 


prophet  in  his  own  country  This 
man's  wife  went  with  him;  they  stop- 
ped at  the  best  hotels,  where  she  made 
cases  to  contain  the  cards.  Later,  I 
saw  him  in  another  town  and  he  had 
acquired  a  different  wife. 

Card  writing  is  a  special  and  diffi- 
cult branch  of  pen  art.  Many  other- 
wise good  writers  are  unable  to  train 
their  hands  down  to  the  small  size 
necessary  to  write  long  names  on 
cards.  Some  make  very  good  capi- 
tals, but  neglect  the  small  letters.  The 
secret  is  in  a  well  balanced  card, 
which  takes  much  practice.  To  write 
cards  day  after  day,  with  all  kinds  of 
names  and  combinations  of  initials,, 
is  tiresome   work. 

Writing  teachers  in  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  do  more  or  less  card 
writing  and  engrossing;  while  the  pro- 
fessional engrossers  in  the  large  cities 
are  called  on  to  do  all  kinds  of  pen 
work,  and  are  supposed  to  be  expert 
in  all  lines.  Some  fill  out  lettering 
price  cards  and  window  signs,  where 
the  place  is  not  large  enough  to  sup- 
ply pen  work,  and  the  signs  can  be 
made  a  very  profitable  addition.  Some 
of  the  large  city  department  stores 
keep  a  card  w-riter  in  their  stationery 
department.  Wedding  invitations  are 
occasionally  pen  written,  and  the  cost 
somewhat  reduced  by  saving  the  en- 
graving of  the  plate. 

The  future  demand  for  written 
cards  is  uncertain.  Many  ladies  have 
a  card  plate  of  their  name,  but  some 
still  prefer  the  written  cards,  and  the 
hand  work  will  probably  long  be  pop- 
ular with  the  young  men  and  women 

Many  good  young  writers  are  com- 
ing up,  but  few  can  surpass  the  old 
writers  who  have  mostly  passed  away. 
I  knew  a  great  many  of  them  who 
wrote  in  the  early  80's  and  later.  A 
full  roll  of  the  expert  penmen  now 
would  probably  fall  far  short  of  those 
who  flourished  from  20  to  60  years 
ago,  and  were  contemporary  at  any 
one  period. 


H.  J.  Walter,  Winnipeg,   Canada,  displays  here  the  skill  which  has  enabled  him  to 
build  up  a  successful  business  in  professional  pen  work. 
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Mr.    Koide  won   a   first   prize   in  each   of   the   two   penmanship   contests   held   by   The    Business   Educator 
last  year.     Is  it  any  wonder,   when  he  can  do  work  like  the  above?      His  ornamental  writing  also  is  profes- 
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Department  of 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WRITING 

Frank  H.  Arnold.  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Spokane.  Wash. 


F.  J.  Duffy,  the  capable  supervisor  of 
penmanship  in  the  Duluth,  Minnesota, 
Public  Schools,  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
benedicts  on  the  25th  day  of  July,  Miss 
Olive  N.  Evans  being  the  happy  bride. 
The  B.  E.  extends  sfrrceTest  best 
wishes. 

Mr.  Duffy  is  one  of  the  strong  super- 
visors in  this  country.     He  is  well  edu- 
had    had    very    little    training    in    seat     cated,  widely  read  and  a  deep  student 
writing,   for  we   do  practically   all   our     of   everything  pertaining  to   his   work, 
writing   exercises  at   the   board   in   the     He  first  attended  the  Zanerian  College 
first   grade.      This   propagandist   asked     of    Penmanship,    Columbus,    Ohio,    in 
,     the     teacher     for     her     writing    papers     1916,  and  has  been  back  two  or  three 
this    quotation    thoughtfully,   and   read'    after  she  had  watched  the  class   for  a     times  since  for  a  short  stay,  including 
also  the  scripture  immediately  fallow-     ' 
ing  it,    we    may   pause    before   we    say 


JUDGING 

"Jhudge  not  that  ye  be  not  jmdged." 
This  is  a  quotation  from  the  Bible,  and 
it  is  .one  that  the  supervisor  of  writing 
should    read   quite   often.      If   we   rjead 


harsh  .and  unkind  things  about  some 
other  supervisor,  or  some  other  writing 
system  besides  the  one  we  teach.  Let 
me  explain  in  the  next  paragraph  just 
what  I  mean. 

At  different  times  during  each  school 
year  I  see  children  in  some  of  our 
writing  classes  whose  writing  is  far 
below  the  average  writing  of  other 
children  of  their  grade.  Quite  often, 
but   not  always   by   any   means,    I   find 


tancy  in  giving  them  to  her.  I  found 
as  time  went  on  that  this  agent  ex- 
hibited this  writing  as  an  example  of 
the  work  we  do  in  the  second  year. 
Of  course  this  was  unfair  and  repre- 
hensible, but  competition  today  leads 
to  such  methods. 

Now,  it  is  quite  evident  that  children 
who  do  not  use  pencils  the  first  year 
will  not  at  once  control  them  the  sec- 
ond year  just  the  way  children  do  who 
write  from  the  very  beginning  of  their 
school   life   with  pencils.     Anyone   can 
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by  inquiry  that  the  poor "  writer  has  just     understand    that       At    the   end    o{    the 

second  year,  not  the  beginning,  mark 
you,  I  am  willing  to  compare  papers 
with  my  propagandist  friend.  When  I 
advocate  board  work  exclusively  for 
the  first  grade  child  I  want  my  ex- 
tremist friends  of  the  forearm  muscu- 
lar movement  sect  to  give  me  a  few 
weeks  time  to  teach  what  they  have 
been  trying  to  teach  for  one  whole 
year — pencil  holding,  proper  position 
at  the  seat,  etc. 

Next  month  I  shall  discuss  this  sub- 
ject:    Arm  Movement  in  All   Written 


entered  our  schools.  Possibly  the  child 
tells  me  that  he  has  been  going  to 
school  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  or  Kalama- 
zoo. N  ow,  I  must  not  take  snap  judg- 
ment in  a  case  like  this.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  I  find  when  I  investigate 
such  a  case  that  the  child  is  an  edu- 
cational rambler.  Possibly  he  was  in 
the  Detroit  schools  three  months  be- 
fore he  came  to  Spokane.  Quite  likely 
he  had  spent  his  last  three  years  of 
school  life  in  three  or  four  different 
cities.      Now,    no    school    system 
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writing  system    nor  no  teacher  can  be     ■         fc      j.     h  „     ;  attention  in 
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held  responsible  for  the  poor  writing 
of  that  child. 

Then,  again,  I  find  a  child  at  times 
in  some  of  our  classes  who  is  a  miser- 
able failure  as  a  writer.  Possibly  the 
child  tells  me  that  he  has  been  attend- 
ing the  schools  of  some  particular  place 
for  five  years.  Must  I  immediately 
conclude  after  he  tells  me  this  that  the 
writing  system  and  the  writing  super- 
visor of  that  city  are  failures?  "Not 
by  a  jug  full,"  dear  friends.  Some  chil- 
dren do  not  learn  to  write  well  no 
matter  what  kind  of  a  system  they 
have  had,  or  what  kind  of  teachers 
have  labored  with  them.  No,  no,  you 
can't  judge  writing  systems  and  teach- 
ers by  a  few  isolated  cases  such  as  I 
have  described. 

If  you  receive  into  your  school  sys- 
tem many  pupils  each  year  from  a  cer- 
tain city,  you  can  form  a  pretty  fair 
judgment  of  the  work  being  done  in 
writing  in  that  city,  but  even  then  it 
would  be  wise  to  withhold  serious  criti- 
cisms until  you  have  made  a  personal 
visit  to  that  city.  Supervisors  should 
be  fair  and  broadminded. 

There  is  another  unfair  means  of 
judging  a  writing  system  or  the  work 
of  supervisor  that  I  shall  mention.  It 
is  a  personal  matter  that  I  am  now 
going  to  relate. 

Not  many  months  ago  a  traveling 
agent  and  propagandist  visited  a  second 
grade  class  in  our  city.  The  children 
were  just  beginning  pencil  work.    They 


this   article   to   the   extremists   on   both 
sides  of  this  question. 


tended  the  Zanerian  in  1917  and  again 
in  1919.  She  formerly  lived  in  In- 
diana, Pa.  We  know  that  Zanerians 
everywhere  will  wish  this  Zanerian 
couple  abundant  success  and  happiness. 

A.  M.  Hinds,  Supervisor  of  Penman- 
ship in  the  public  schools  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  has  secured  a  total  of  2,900  certi- 
ficates for  his  pupils  this  year.  This 
speaks  well  for  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Hinds,  the  co-operation  of  the  Louis- 
ville teachers  and  the  industry  of  the 
pupils  in  the  Louisville  schools.  We 
do  not  recall  that  any  other  city  has 
ever  received  a  larger  number  of  cer- 
tificates. The  Zaner  Method  is  used  in 
Louisville,  of  course. 

Helen  E.  Cotton,  Supervisor  of  Pen- 
manship in  the  public  schools  of 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  writes  us  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Have  today  tried  the  Victrola  records 
which  we  received  from  you.  I  think 
they  are  very  good  indeed.  One  boy 
remarked  after  the  lesson,  'If  we  had 
those  records  all  the  time,  we  could 
write.'  The  pupils  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  lesson  and  there  seemed  to  be 
much  freedom  in  the  writing." 


A.   A.   Arenius,    Policy  Engrosser  for   the   Mass.    Mutual   Life    Ins.    Co.,    Springfield,    Mass., 
writes  a  very  skillful  ornamental  hand,  as  the  above  shows. 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 


By  CARL  MARSHALL 

Weichtpec,  California 


Boating  Down  Two  jolly  and  busy 
the  Klamath  years  of  sojourning  on 
the  Klamath  with  my 
Indian  friends,  and  then  came  the  time 
when  I  was  to  hie  me  to  scenes  of  other 
adventure.  I  had  long  determined  that 
when  I  did  leave  the 
old  river  for  good  I 
would  take  a  chance, 
maybe  several  chances, 
by  journeying  down 
the  fifty  miles  to  the 
river's  mouth  by  boat. 
Not  many  folk  other 
than  the  Indians  take 
this  trip,  and  the  part 
of  the  river  that  I  was 
familiar  with  did  not  lend  itself  to  such 
an  adventure.  Though  the  stream 
carries  more  water  than  the  Sacra- 
mento, it  falls  some  fifteen  feet  to  the 
mile,  has  no  banks  other  than  long  lines 
of  tumbled  boulders,  and  there  are  fre- 
quent sharp  bends  and  foaming  rapids 
that  none  but  an  Indian  reared  in  the 
region  would  dare  to  negotiate. 

It  is  six  in  the  morning.  The  sun 
is  just  peeping  over  the  shoulder  of 
Burroughs  Peak,  and  sending  splotches 
of  gold  down  among  the  firs  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river.  Having  ar- 
ranged for  the  transfer  of  my  heavier 
luggage  across  the  mountains  by  stage, 
and  made  my  goodbyes  to  the  ranch 
folk.  I  fare  forth  afoot  on  the  down 
river  trail  to  cover  the  fifteen  miles 
that  will  bring  me  to  the  point  where 
I  am  to  find  my  boat.  It  is  a  glorious 
June  morning,  the  birds  are  doing  their 
matins  in  full  chorus,  and  there  is  not 
enough  movement  in  the  air  to  stir 
even  the  lacy  drapery  of  the  hemlocks. 
As  the  first  day's  jaunt  is  to  take  me 
but  nine  miles  to  the  home  of  an  In- 
dian friend  where  I  am  to  pass  the 
night,  I  can  lazy  along,  pausing  as 
fancy  inclines  to  turn  my  field-glass  on 
such  birds  as  flit  into  view,  or  list  the 
wild  flowers  that  are  everywhere  along 
the  trail.  (The  end  of  the  journey 
finds  fifty-three  species  of  these  in  my 
note-book.)  Sometimes  the  trail  climbs 
to  the  summits  of  high  ridges  where 
there  are  imposing  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  and  anon  it  dives 
down  into  bosky  gulches  where  never 
a  sun-ray  penetrates  and  where  noisy 
streamlets,  "dripping  with  coolness," 
come  splashing  down  among  the  boul- 
ders. Then  there  are  quieter  little 
brooks  that  cut  the  trail  in  places,  slip- 
ping out  from  banks  of  maidenhair  or 
shield-fern,  and  losing  themselves  in 
patches  of  blue  waterleaf  or  mimulus. 
In  rare  ecstatic  mood,  Joaquin  Miller 
writes  of  one  of  these  rills: 
"It  curved  and  bent  like  Indian  bow. 
Then  like  an  arrow  darted  through; 
Its  waters  ran  so  pure,  so  sweet, 
It  wound  its  way  about  your  heart 
As  through  the  grasses  at  your  feet." 
Just   at   dinner-time    (good    old-fash- 


ioned midday  dinner-time,  I  mean)  I 
reach  the  comfortable  little  ranch  of  my 
friend,  and  am  introduced  to  a  repast 
including  such  dainties  as  potatoes  and 
green  peas,  fresh  strawberries  with 
honest-to-goodness  cream,  broiled  sal- 
mon, and  hot  biscuits  with  melting 
manzanita  honey.  Talk  about  Del- 
monico's! 

After  a  due  season  of  rest  in  the 
shade  of  my  host's  fig-trees,  we  scram- 
ble our  way  down  the  trail  to  the  river, 
and  I  am  paddled  across  the  swift 
stream,  climb  to  the  summit  of  some 
rocks  on  the  other  side,  and  get  some 
good   Kodak  snaps. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  am  on  the 
trail  again  for  another  glorious  six- 
mile  hike  down  to  the  Ryerson  ranch, 
where  lives  the  only  white  man  on  the 
whole  course  of  the  lower  river.  Mr. 
Ryerson  has  kindly  invited  me  to  be 
his  guest  and  to  accompany  him  on  a 
trip  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  his 
motor  boat,  which  he  has  been  oper- 
ating for  some  time.  Another  day  of 
luxurious  mountain  hospitality,  and  at 
mid-forenoon  our  staunch  little  craft 
swings  out  into  the  stream  and  we  are 
on  our  way  down  the  tumultuous  but 
beautiful  river.  Our  destination  is 
Requa,  thirty-seven  miles  to  the  north- 
west, where  the  river  pours  into  the 
sea. 

Although  there  are  many  swift,  and 
at  certain  seasons  rather  dangerous 
rapids,  for  some  forty  miles  up  the 
lower  Klamath,  the  river  is  fairly  nav- 
igable for  light  draft  motor  boats. 
Along  this  stretch  the  descent  is  not 
so  great  as  it  is  farther  up,  and  the 
river  broadens  out  into  frequent  placid 
stretches,  margined  by  strips  of  com- 
paratively level  land.  Above  this  forty- 
mile  strip,  the  Klamath  throughout  its 
whole  course  is  mostly  a  wild  and 
boulder-strewn  gorge. 

The  lower  Klamath  takes  a  tortuous 
course,  and  it  was  seldom  that  we  had 
more  than  a  quarter-mile  of  clear  water 
ahead.  The  boat  was  a  substantial 
craft,  twenty-five  feet  in  length  with  a 
beam  of  six  feet,  and  when  loaded 
drawing  twelve  inches.  She  was 
equipped  with  a  thirty-two  horse-power 
Overland  motor.  Captain  Jack,  our 
stolid,  silent,  Indian  pilot,  who  was 
born  on  the  river  some  sixty  years  ago, 
knows  every  turn  and  cross-current 
and  sunken  rock  in  it  as  a  housewife 
knows  her  kitchen.  The  owner,  Mr. 
Ryerson.  is  at  the  wheel,  and  knows  his 
engine  as  Jack  knows  his  river.  No 
need  to  be  nervous  as  to  the  crew. 
Our  cargo  included  a  thousand  or  so 
pounds  of  cherries  on  their  way  to  the 
Coast  market,  and  a  dozen  Indians  big 
and  little  with  their  household  dun- 
nage, on  their  way  to  the  salmon  fish 
ing  for  the  cannery  at  the  river's 
mouth,  which  will  begin  next  week. 
I  am  given  a  comfortable  seal  of  honor 


beside  the  skipper,  where  I  have  clear 
lookout  and  unobstructed  range  for  my 
Kodak  and  field  glass.  All  about  us 
rise  the  glorious  mountains,  mostly 
forest  covered,  but  many  showing 
patches  of  prairie  downs  that  are  grow- 
ing golden  under  the  summer  sun. 
Where  the  lofty  spurs  impinge  on  the 
river's  course  there  are  sheer  cliffs  of 
dark  rock,  thickly  draped  and  festooned 
with  masses  of  fern  and  numerous 
flowering  shrubs  and  vines  that  recalled 
to  me  Orton's  descriptions  of  the 
upper  Amazon. 

Suddenly,  at  a  sharp  turn  of  the 
river,  a  jagged  wreckage  of  black  boul- 
ders rise  right  ahead  of  us,  with  the 
water  whipped  into  white  foam  among 
them.  Our  pilot  seems  to  have  gone 
to  sleep,  allowing  his  boat  to  go  plung- 
ing right  into  the  turmoil,  but  just 
before  heart-failure  threatens  to  super- 
vene, the  boat  swerves  gracefully  off 
into  deep  water  and  one  breathes  nor- 
mally again.  Sometimes  we  go  gliding 
into  a  place  where  the  water  boils  up 
into  swirling  billows  all  around  us,  but, 
aside  from  a  little  rocking  of  the  craft, 
nothing  happens.  The  turbulence  is 
caused  by  great  boulders  in  the  bed  of 
the  swift  stream  but  far  enough  below 
the  surface  to  insure  safety.  Pretty 
soon  one  gets  used  to  all  this  and  slips 
comfortably  into  the  conviction  that 
this  old  Indian  pilot  knows  just  what 
he  is  about.  From  then  on  it  is  a  joy- 
ride  indeed.  At  a  twelve-mile  rate, 
or  better,  we  go  spinning  around  those 
sudden  turns  with  never  a  thought  of 
fear,  and  with  nothing  to  do  but  take 
in  the  ever-changing  scenic  prospects, 
observe  the  doings  of  hoards  of  gulls. 
terns,  cormorants,  and  other  sea-birds, 
lured  up  stream  b>r  the  presence  of 
many  defunct  white-bellied  lamprey 
eels,  being  returned  to  the  sea  after 
having  fulfilled  their  function  on  the 
spawning  grounds  far  up  the  river;  or, 
by  aid  of  the  glass,  getting  a  close-up 
of  cozy  little  Indian  homes  with  choc- 
olate-hued  kiddies  gazing  wonder-eyed 
at  us  from  the  shore,  the  door-yards 
gay  with  flowers  (these  Indians  nearly 
all  love  flowers)  and  lush  gardens  and 
potato  patches,  wherever  the  big  river 
has  accorded  a  few  level  acres. 

At  the  Indian  village  of  Pekwan.  at 
the  mouth  of  Pekwan  Creek,  we  stop 
to  take  aboard  more  Indians  bound  for 
the  salmon  fishing.  The  locality  is 
famous  for  its  white  cedars,  and  a  lum- 
ber crew  is  getting  out  logs  which  are 
rafted  down  the  river  and  out  to  sea 
whence  they  are  towed  to  port  and 
shipped  entire  to  Japan  where,  I  was 
told,  they  are  made  into  airplanes.  The 
timber  is  bought  from  the  Indians  un- 
der Government  regulations. 

A  few  miles  below  Pekwan  we  stop 
briefly  at  Wahtek,  the  oldest  and  most 
important  village  of  the  Klamath  tribe, 
to  enable  me  to  Kodak  features  of  in- 
terest, including  a  "sweat-house,"  said 
to  be  the  only  one  along  the  river  that 
is  still  "open  for  business".  In  the  old 
Indian  life,  the  sweat-house  was  a  sort 
oi  combination  of  church,  school  house 
and  hospital.  It  is  a  dugout  or  cave 
roofed  over  wtih  slabs,  windowless,  and 
with    one   door   just    large    enough    for 
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anc  to  crawl  through.  In  the  middle 
M  the  dirt  floor  is  a  circle  of  stones 
['or  fire,  the  smoke  escaping  through 
In  crevices  of  the  slab  roof.  During 
the  long  winter  evenings  the  young 
Indians  are  taught  by  the  old  men  the 
various  tribal  legends  and  laws,  and 
the  forms  and  mysteries  which  pass 
with  them  for  religion.  When  an  In- 
dian is  sick,  either  physically  or  mor- 
ally, and  feels  the  need  to  purge  his 
body  or  soul  of  its  evils,  a  fire  is  built 
in  the  sweat-house  and  when  the  rocks 
ire  sufficiently  heated  masses  of  dried 
Fjerbs  are  piled  on  them,  over  which 
water  is  poured,  and  the  hot  rocks  do 
the  rest.  The  ailing  Indian,  clad  only 
in  his  birthday  suit,  goes  into  this 
nedicated  Turkish  bath,  closes  the  door 
behind  him  and  remains  for  hours, 
when,  hot  and  reeking,  he  rushes  from 
his  tireless  cooker,  and  plunges  bodily 
into  the  nearest  cold  stream.  If  he 
survives  the  ordeal,  he  is  cured,  and  if 
he  doesn't — well,  he  is  cured  anyhow. 
No  woman  is  permitted  to  enter  a 
sweat-house. 

About  a  hundred  souls  dwell  in 
W'ahtek,  all  Indians,  and  there  is  a 
general  trading-store  conducted  by  a 
half  blood  Indian.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  way  of  a  church  or  school,  if  we 
except  the  sweat-house,  and  such  scant 
seeds  of  religious  truth  as  may  have 
been  scattered  by  an  occasional  travel- 
ing missionary  appear  not  to  have 
taken  root.  Yet  these  simple  folk  are 
for  the  most  part  industrious  and  law- 
abiding,  and  an  earnest,  virile  man, 
with  a  heart  filled  with  human  and 
divine  love — and  a  good  motor  boat — 
could  do  a  lot  for  them. 

Two  more  glorious  hours  of  speed- 
ing down  the  smoothing  and  broaden- 
ing river  and  we  end  our  voyage  at 
Requa,  a  smart  little  village  on  the 
Coast  Highway,  picturesquely  perched 
on  the  over-hanging  bluffs.  Here, 
stages  and  autos  are  put  across  the 
river  by  means  of  an  old-fashioned 
cable  ferry,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
good  dairy  farms,  a  shingle  mill  and  a 
fish  cannery.  Reluctantly  I  step  from 
the  right  and  tight  little  river-ship  and 
say  goodbye  to  my  genial  host  Mr. 
Ryerson,  and  silent  old  Jack  the  de- 
pendable pilot.  What  a  day  of  novel- 
ties and  beauties  and  thrills  it  has 
beene!  Shall  I  ever  have  such  an- 
other?    Quien  sabe? 


BACK    NUMBERS    OF   THE 
BUSINESS    EDUCATOR 

We  have  on  hand  a  limited  number 
of  sets  of  the  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR from  June,  1922,  to  September, 
1923,  inclusive — ten  numbers — that  we 
offer  at  but  one-half  price  as  long  as 
they  last — 50c  for  the  Students'  Edition 
and  75c  for  the  Professional  Edition, 
plus  foreign  20c  extra  and  Canada  10c 
extra  for  either  edition. 

Students  of  penmanship  will  find  the 
lessons  in  penmanship  in  the  ten  jour- 
nals alone  worth  many  times  the  price 
asked. 

Better  order  now  to  make  sure  of 
getting  a  set. 


INTERSTATE   H.   S.   TYPEWRIT- 
ING CONTEST 

G.  C.  Brink,  typewriter  instructor  in 

the    Argentine     High    School,    Kansas 

City,   Kansas,  sends  us  a  report  of  the 

Interstate     High     School     Typewriting 

Contest,  held  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 

on  May  12.     The  team  from  Argentine 

High    School    won    the    trophy,    a    cup 

bearing  the  following  inscription: 

THE   ZANERIAN   CUP 

Awarded    by    The    Business    Educator 

Interstate    Typewriting    Contest 

Won  bv  Argentine  High  School 

1923 

This  was  the  nineteenth  straight  vic- 
tory for  the  students  in  Argentine  High 
School.  Miss  Lucille  Kelly  won  the 
Novice  Contest  with  a  net  speed  of  81 
words  per  minute.  The  other  members 
of  the  winning  team  were  as  follows: 
Nina  Van  Scyoc,  Agnes  Mollett, 
Charles  Pitkin,  Velma  House,  Mar- 
garet Erwin,  Helen  Scherer,  and  Er- 
nest Bishop. 

It  was  but  a  merited  recognition  of 
the  results  secured  by  Mr.  Brink  that 
he  should  be  employed  to  teach 
"Methods  in  Beginning  Typewriting" 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley, Calif.,  this  summer. 

The  Interstate  High  School  Type- 
writing Contest  is  to  be  held  annually 
hereafter.  Officers  elected  were  Miss 
Wera  G.  Latham,  District  Manager, 
Central  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  A.  D.  Hill,  Hib- 
bing,  Minn.,   High  School. 

It  is  expected  htat  J.  N.  Kimball  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  contest  next  year. 


Miss  Ann  Brewington,  Supervisor  for 
Commerce  in  the  Idaho  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  recently 
conducted  a  survey  of  Commercial  Oc- 
cupations in  Idaho,  which  is  of  interest 
to  all  commercial  teachers.  Her  con- 
clusions are,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  facts,  the 
commercial  courses  in  this  state  should 
prepare  the  pupils  for  the  following 
types  of  work: 

1.  General  clerical  work  consisting 
chiefly  of  common  business  practices, 
miscellaneous  recording,  some  type- 
writing and  machine  operation  such  as 
calculating,  bookkeping  and  duplicating 
machines. 

2.  Bookkeping  in  the  sense  of  sec- 
tionalized  work  of  a  more  or  less 
clerical  nature  which  has  as  the  ulti- 
mate goal  the  various  forms  of  account- 
ancy and  the  development  of  ability  to 
handle  individual  businesses.  It  was 
found  that  the  actual  responsibility  for 
the  books  of  firms  was  with  older  per- 
sons. As  bookkeeping  continues  to 
break  up  into  sectional  work,  graduates 
olf  high  school  commercial  depart- 
ments will  find  more  opportunity  to 
take  up  this  work.  Their  training, 
however,  must  keep  pace  with  the 
changing  office  practices.  This  is  one 
branch  that  must  adjust  itself  or  lose 
its   effectiveness. 

3.  Stenography. 


Hoffman's  Milwaukee  Business  College, 
O.  A.  Hoffman,  President,  reports  that 
their  "Earn  while  you  Learn"  plan  is 
resulting  in  continued  growth. 


The  above  is  Mr.  W.  A.  Bott's  concepti 
Kansas,   where   he    is    President   of   th 
Studio  in  connection  with  the  college  and  d 
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Current  Comment 


WANTED:  TEACHERS  OF  BUSI- 
NESS 

There  is  nothing  incongruous  about 
a  teacher  of  mathematics  or  literature 
or  languages  wearing  a  thread-bare 
coat.  Culture  makes  no  pretense  to 
being  profitable,  and  the  finest  type  of 
mind  is  often  little  concerned  with 
money  matters. 

But  there  is  something  incongruous 
about  a  teacher  of  business  on  a  sal- 
ary of  $100.00  a  month  explaining  to 
his  students  the  principles  which  have 
enabled  John  D-  Rockefeller  and  Henry 
Ford  to  amass  fortunes. 

Can  those  principles  be  taught?  They 
can.  Teaching  cannot  supply  genius, 
but  it  can  sharpen  talent.  Men  all 
around  us  are  succeeding  because  of 
what  they  have  been  taught,  and  as 
our  knowledge  of  business  increases, 
our  teaching  of  business  principles  will 
become  more  effective.  And  if  we  wish 
to  train  our  students  to  be  what  the 
world  most  needs,  we  will  make  them 
into  good  business  men  instead  of  mere 
clerks. 

This  should  be  an  attractive  field  for 
business  college  men  who  are  them- 
selves successful  in  business.  If  busi- 
ness success  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of 
lucK,  ii  it  depend  on  qualities  which 
can  be  determined  and  developed,  then 
business  colleges  should  be  able  to  train 
successful   business   men. 

And  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove 
that  the  business  college  which  can  do 
this  can  double  its  rate  of  tuition  and 
triple  its  attendance  just  as  soon  as  it 
has  demonstrated  its  ability. 


Clarence  G.  Davis,  for  the  past  three 
years  with  the  Scranton,  Pa.,  Business 
College,  began  his  work  with  the  Union 
Institute,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  July  16. 
He  will  teach  Accounting  and  allied 
subjects. 

Jesse  McGregor,  who  taught  commer- 
cial subjects  last  year  in  Troy  Busi- 
ness College,  takes  up  his  work  with 
the  Traverse  City,  Michigan,  High 
School,  September  3. 
L.  C.  Steele,  formerly  with  Morse 
Business  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  on 
August  1st  went  to  Rider  College, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Gertrude  E.  Fuller,  a  teacher  of  the 
7-B  class  in  Twelfth  Street  School, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  says  that  sixteen  out 
of  eighteen  pupils  in  that  class  have 
been  awarded  Zaner  Method  Grammar 
Grade  Certificates.  This  is  typical  of 
the  good  results  being  secured  in  the 
Milwaukee  schools. 

A.  N.  Symmes,  formerly  of  the  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  Business  College,  but  lately 
with  the  Paris,  Texas,  Business  Col- 
lege, is  now  connected  with  the  Nor- 
folk, Nebraska,  Business  College,  of 
which  R.  F.  Allison  is  proprietor.  Mr. 
Symmes  is  an  experienced  commercial 
teacher,  and  is  able  to  arouse  unusual 
interest  in  his  pupils  and  secure  cor- 
responding results.  The  B.  E.  extends 
best  wishes  to  him  in  his  new  field  of 
work. 


MEET   ME  IN  CHICAGO 

The  plans  for  the  program  of  the 
meeting  of  The  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation  are  already  in  the 
making,  and  the  officers  are  working 
hard  to  build  a  program  that  will  meas- 
ure up  to  the  ideal  of  the  president  of 
the  Federation — one  with  the  minimum 
of  set  speeches  and  the  maximum  of 
discussion.  Every  effort  is  being  made 
to  secure  the  best  talent  obtainable  to 
make  speeches  that  will  provoke  dis- 
cussion. It  is  particularly  desired  that 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession 
attend   and  participate. 

"Plan  your  work  and  work  your 
plan,"  and  make  sure  that  your  plans 
26th  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers'  Federation, 
for  the  year  include  attendance  at  the 
Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago,  December 
26-29,  1923.— J.  Walter  Ross,  Chairman 
Shorthand  Round  Table,  South  Hills 
High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  CERTIFICATE  RECORD 
J.  A.  Buell,  the  well  known  and  en- 
thusiastic instructor  in  penmanship  in 
the  Minneapolis  Business  College  is 
doing  some  wonderfully  good  work  in 
the  way  of  bringing  the  writing  of  his 
students  up  to  the  standard  required 
for  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency  issued 
by  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR. 
During  the  year  1922-23  153  of  his  stu- 
dents won  certificates.  His  record  for 
1920-21  was  145.  During  the  past  fif- 
teen years  his  lists  total  1460.  This 
speaks  well  for  the  work  being  done  in 
the  Minneapolis  Business  College,  and 
we  are  wondering  who  can  show  a  bet- 
ter  certificate   record. 

Let  us  hope  that  during  the  year 
ahead  Mr.  Buell  will  excel  his  record 
for  the  past  year  to  the  extent  that  the 
past  excelled  the  previous  one. 

Miss  Alice  Fledge,  a  member  of  1919 
class  in  the  Zanerian  Summer  School, 
has  been  appointed  Supervisor  of 
Writing  at  Troy,  Ohio.  i 

When  pupils  in  Englewood  Business 
College,  Chicago,  are  not  doing  as  good 
work  in  penmanship  as  John  S.  Griffith 
the  teacher  thinks  they  should  be  do- 
ing, he  mails  a  specimen  of  their  writ- 
ing to  their  homes  with  a  form  letter 
reading  as  follows:  "The  writing  on 
the  inclosed  paper  is  below  our  stand- 
ard. Will  you  kindly  have  your  son 
spend  more  time  in  penmanship  at 
home?"  He  says  that  this  letter  is 
mailed  when  they  start  slipping,  and  he 
finds  it  very  helpful  in  keeping  the 
work  up  to  the  desired  standard. 

The  Detroit,  Mich.,  News  of  May  27th 
contained  a  write-up  of  Francis  B. 
Courtney  and  the  work  he  is  doing  as 
an  Examiner  of  Forged  and  Questioned 
Handwriting  that  occupied  the  better 
portion  of  a  page. 

While  Mr.  Courtney  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  persons  today  in  execut- 
ing skillful  penmanship  his  fame  as  an 
Examiner  of  Forged  and  Questioned 
Handwriting  is  also  widely  known.  In 
fact,  he  ranks  today  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  examiners  of  questioned 
documents   in   this   country. 


AIM   HIGH,   BUT   BE   SURE 
TO  AIM 

You  remember  the  motto  on  the 
cover  of  the  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR for  March,  "Don't  wish  and  wait, 
help   and   hustle." 

Here  is  the  way  Perry  H.  Johnston, 
President  of  the  Chemical  National 
Bank  of  Chicago,  prepared  himself  for 
his  job.  The  article  from  which  this 
is  taken  first  appeared  in  "Personal 
Efficiency  Magazine,"  and  was  repro- 
duced in  "The  Ink  Pot,"  published  by 
Englewood  Business  College,  Chicago: 

"I  firmly  made  up  my  mind  when 
I  was  only  twelve  years  old  that  I 
would  become  a  banker.  It  did  not 
take  much  brains  to  realize  even 
then,  that  if  I  hoped  to  become  a 
successful  banker  the  thing  for  me 
to  do — the  only  thing  for  me  to  do 
— was  to  begin  right  away  to  fit 
myself  for  banking  work. 

"Long  before  I  left  school,  I  was 
steeped  in  banking  literature  and 
banking  facts.  I  could  recite  from 
memory  the  fifty  largest  banks  in 
America;  I  kept  tab  on  how  their 
deposits  were  shaping;  I  knew  who 
was  at  the  head  of  each — and  of 
them.  Julius  Caesar  had  no  vaster 
ambitions  than  I  had!  Nor  was  he 
more  willing  to  battle  to  attain 
them. 

"I  had  it  all  figured  out  just  how 
I  would  proceed.  For  example  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  as  soon  as  I 
had  enough  practical  banking  ex- 
perience to  qualify,  I  would  become 
a  National  bank  examiner  so  as  to 
get  thorough  insight  into  how  dif- 
ferent banks  were  run,  and  thus 
learn  the  secrets  of  success  and  the 
causes  of  failures.  I  began.  I  read 
and  reread  and  digested  the  best 
authorities  of  that  day.  I  knew  our 
own  National  Bank  Act  almost  by 
heart.  I  also  studied  every  other 
national  bank  law  printed  in  the 
Englsih  language,  thus  familiariz- 
ing myself  with  how  banking  was 
conducted  in  other  countries.  In 
so  doing  I  gained  a  knowledge  of 
finance  that  is  of  incalculable 
value." 

It  isn't  any  wonder  that  Mr.  John- 
ston got  somewhere.  He  picked  out  a 
goal  early  and  then  worked  for  it 
through  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

Very  few  of  our  readers  will  want 
to  be  bankers,  but  all  of  you  want  to 
succeed.  If  you  will  decide  what  you 
want  to  be,  whether  it  is  manufacturer, 
merchant,  accountant,  stenographer, 
salesman  or  whatever  goal  you  wish  to 
set,  and  then  work  toward  it  steadily 
for  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years,  you 
will  certainly  go  much  farther  than  if 
you  labor  along  blindly  without  a  goal. 


It  is  an  easy  matter  and  often  an 
advantage  to  get  along  without  many 
non-essentials,  but  to  be  teaching  in  a 
business  college  without  the  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR,  seems  almost 
impossible.  —  Annie  Henderson,  Inter- 
state Business  College,  Fargo,  N.  D. 
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PASSING  OF  E.  M.  HUNTSINGER 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Huntsinger,  which 
occurred  at  his  late  home  in  Valley 
View,  Pa.,  on  May  17,  1923,  commer- 
cial education  lost  one  of  its  strongest 
supporters  and  good  penmanship  one 
of  its  most  enthusiastic  advocates.  His 
death  was  due  to  paralysis  of  the  heart, 
with  which  he  was  stricken  while  talk- 
ing with  a  neighbor  and  which  took 
him  almost  instantly. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Huntsinger  con- 
ducted the  Huntsinger  Business  Col- 
lege, Hartford,  Conn.,  which  institution 
was  widely  and  favorably  known.  At 
one  time  he  was  honored  with  the 
presidency  of  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  sold 
his  institution  and  spent  much  of  his 
Erne  in  travel.  During  recent  years  he 
paid  us  many  visits  while  going  to  and 
from  the  Pacific  Coast.  While  in  the 
office  of  the  Zanerian  College  of  Pen- 
manship he  always  showed  the  greatest 
possible  interest  in  penmanship,  and 
never  neglected  an  opportunity  to  en- 
courage pupils  to  master  the  art.  Many 
a  pleasant  hour  was  spent  with  him  in 
looking  over  scrap  books  and  speci- 
mens and  in  discussing  matters  per- 
taining to  penmanship. 

All  who  have  ever  had  correspond- 
ence with  him  will  remember  his  vig- 
orous and  well  executed  signature, 
which  reached  across  a  good  portion 
of  the  page. 

Now  his  cordial  greeting  and  en- 
couraging words  will  be  missed  by  a 
large  number  of  persons  who  were 
glad  to  claim  him  as  a  friend. 

The  following  items  were  received 
from  W.  S.  Risinger,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  just 
as  we  were  going  to  press: 

Full  name  —  Emanuel  Maxmillian 
Huntsinger. 

Born — Valley  View,  Schuylkill  Co., 
Penna.,  Feb.  9,  1855. 

Married — Camilla  Affleck  of  Potts- 
ville,  Penna.  (One  child  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntsinger,  but  died  in 
infancy.) 


Died — Mrs.  Huntsinger  passed  away 
thirteen  years  ago.  Mr.  Huntsinger 
died  on  May  17,  1923,  at  his  home  in 
Valley  View,  caused  by  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy. 

Church — He  was  a  member  of  Christ 
Church  of  Hartford  and  had  served  as 
a  vestryman. 

School  —  His  school  in  Hartford. 
Conn.,  was  established  on  September  1, 
1888,  and  was  conducted  very  success- 
fully. 

Avocation — Skillful  pen  artist,  an  ex- 
pert amateur  Photographer,  and  an  ex- 
pert amaetur   Horticulturist. 

Buried — Charles  Barber  Cemetery, 
Pottsvillel,   Penna. 

The  following  are  brief  extracts  from 
letters  we  received  from  some  of  his 
many  friends: 

"Mr.  Huntsinger  was  a  capable  pen- 
man of  the  old  school.  He  spent  much 
of  his  spare  time  with  me  at  my  resi- 
dence, enjoying  greatly  the  fellowship 
of  Mrs.  Dorney  and  myself  since  his 
wife  passed  on,  and  usually  once  or 
twice  a  year  took  trips  to  the  Pacific 
coast  in  the  interests  of  photography, 
gathering  the  rarest  views  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  historic  spots  of  the 
country.  His  penmanship  and  works 
of  art  will  never  be  fully  appreciated, 
excepting  by  the  professional  penmen 
and  artists."  —  O.  C.  Dorney,  Allen- 
town,   Pa. 

"I  was  present  at  his  funeral.  I 
drove  my  car  about  sixty-five  miles 
from  Reading  to  his  old  home  at  Val- 
ley view.  His  life  was  very  beautiful, 
but  sad  for  the  past  ten  years.  He  was 
a  great  man  in  the  cause  of  education, 
not  only  in  business  school  work,  but 
for  the  past  ten  years  devoted  much 
time  to  the  interests  of  the  public 
schools."  —  L.  C.  McCann,  McCann 
School,  Reading,  Pa. 

"His  last  words  so'  far  as  I  know 
were,  'It  is  easy  to  work  when  you 
have  a  good  boss.'  This  makes  two 
of  my  dearest  friends  who  have  passed 
on  to  the  other  world  within  the  last 
month.  B.  C.  Kassell  of  Chicago,  as 
you  undoubtedly  have  been  informed, 
died  about  a  month  ago."  —  F.  W. 
Tamblyn,   Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  REMINGTON 
NOTES 

Stenographers  and  typists  employed 
all  the  way  from  "Forty-second  and 
Broadway"  to  Japan  are  smiling,  for 
their  old  friend  "Remington  Notes"  is 
with  them  again,  after  an  absence  of 
several  years,  and  is  to  appear  regu- 
larly. 

This  friendly  little  organ,  distributed 
free  to  stenographers  and  typists  all 
over  the  world  by  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company,  contains  sketches 
of  successful  business  women,  the  his- 
tory of  the  writing  machine,  snappy 
paragraphs,  and  a  story  in  blank  verse 
with  a  moral. 


B.  J.  Ferguson,  formerly  Principal  of 
Junior  High  School,  Beckley,  W.  Va., 
took  charge  June  11th  of  the  Summit 
City  Business  College,  Bluefield,  W. 
Va,  which  he  has  just  purchased. 


DEATH  OF  ALMON  F.  GATES 

The  many  friends  and  acquaintances 
of  Almon  F.  Gates,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
will  be  shocked  to  hear  of  his  death 
which  occurred  Aueust  1.  He  had  re- 
turned just  a  few  days  before  from  the 
Chautauqua  Lake,  New  York,  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  Ac- 
credited Commercial  Schools.  Mr. 
Gates  was  chairman  of  the  arrange- 
ments committee  for  this  meeting,  and 
his  splendid  work  in  preparing  the  pro- 
gram was  largely  responsible  for  the 
success   of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Gates  was  born  April  29,  1863,  in 
Ionia  County,  Michigan.  He  attended 
the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 
at  Valparaiso,  and  Upper  Iowa  Uni- 
versity. 

In  1888  Mr.  Gates  bought  a  commer- 
cial school  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  from 
W.  H.  Burrett.  In  1890  he  and  W.  H. 
Brown  bought  the  Waterlo  Business 
College  from  J.  Tobin,  and  consoli- 
dated the  two  schools. 

In  1891  Mr.  Gates  returned  to  Upper 
Iowa  University  to  take  his  master's 
degree.  He  returned  in  1898  and 
bought  the  Waterloo  Business  College, 
which  was  incorporated  in  1900  with 
Mr.   Gates  as  president. 

In  the  spring  of  1923  Mr.  Gates  pur- 
chased the  Courier  Building  and  com- 
pletely remodeled  it  to  make  one  of  the 
finest  commercial  schools  in  the  West. 
Mr.  Gates  was  married  in  1891  to 
Mary  G.  Becker,  and  their  son  Bruce 
Gates  has  been  connected  with  his 
school  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Gates  was  secretary  of  the  first 
Iowa  State  Convention  of  the  Pro- 
gressive party.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  First  M.  E.  Church  of  Waterloo, 
and  served  on  the  official  board. 

Mr.  Gates  was  well  known  in  com- 
mercial educational  circles.  In  1922  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Private  School 
Section  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation.  He  was  also 
prominent  in  the  Association  of  Ac- 
credited Commercial  Schools,  and  was 
especially  interested  in  the  movement 
to  secure  recognition  by  colleges  and 
universities  for  the  work  done  in  busi- 
ness colleges. 

Gates  College  will  be  continued,  we 
understand,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Bruce  Gates. 
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The  Ways  and  Means  of  Speech 


By  CARL  MARSHALL 


IV 

Building  a  Vocabulary 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  a 
man's  language  progress  consists  in 
acquiring  a  vocabulary.  Words  are 
signals  by  which  we  receive  and  trans- 
mit thought.  To  be  facile  in  speech 
ive  must,  like  a  good  telegrapher,  be 
able  both  to  "take"  and  to  "send". 
There  are  two  phases,  or  divisions  of 
our  vocabularies;  first  the  words  we 
understand,  second  the  words  we  use. 
Most  persons  understand  many  more 
words  than  they  use.  It  is  one  thing 
to  know  words,  but  quite  a  different 
thing  to  be  able  to  use  them  with  ac- 
curate judgment  and  literary  effect. 
The  one  thing  belongs  to  the  domain 
of  scholarship,  the  other  to  the  realm 
of  art.  One  of  the  broadest  and  pro- 
foundest  scholars  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege to  know,  was  signally  futile  both 
as  a  speaker  and  writer. 

But  whoever  would  attain  to  dis- 
tinction in  either  field  of  word  use  must 
give  himself  devotedly  to  the  study  of 
words,  and  if  he  aspires  to  artistry 
in  the  use  of  language,  he  must  do 
much  more;  that  is  a  path  that  winds 
upward  to  the  Elysian  fields  of  the 
gods,  and  none  may  follow  it  far  with- 
out the  pinions  of  genius.  But  how- 
may  we  best  proceed  in  the  acquire- 
ment and  mastery  of  words  as  the 
tools  of  thought?  Perhaps  there  is  no 
answer  to  this  question  and  there  may 
be  no  "best"  way,  but  there  is  one  es- 
sential in  the  make-up  of  the  student, 
and  that  is  a  living  and  tireless  interest 
in  the  form,  meaning,  history  and  use 
of  words. 

There  are  four  things  to  know  about 
any  word:  First,  how  to  pronounce  it; 
second,  how  to  spell  it;  third,  what  it 
means;  fourth,  how  to  use  it.  The  pro- 
nunciation and  spelling  of  a  word  fix 
its  identity,  and  without  this  identity. 
the  thought-image  of  the  word  is 
blurred  on  the  mental  retina.  We  can- 
not visualize  an  uncertainty.  It  is  this 
principle  that  has  brought  to  grief  all 
so-called  "spelling  reformers".  The 
forms  of  words  must  be  standardized 
as  they  reach  the  brain  through  the  eye 
or  ear,  otherwise  there  is  derangement 
in  the  signal-system,  and  consequent 
mental  confusion.  This  is  why  lan- 
guages are  never  revolutionized,  and 
when  changed  at  all,  change  slowly. 
The  fundamental  meanings  of  w'ords 
are  even  more  durable  than  their  forms, 
though  derivative  words  are  often, 
through  misapprehension  or  ignorance, 
turned  away  from  their  true  meanings, 
as  for  instance,  such  words  as  awful, 
utter,  amateur,  avocation,  and  others 
common  to  the  mouths  and  pens  of 
slipshod  speakers  and  writers.  Most 
of  the  word-roots  of  English  are  from 
three  to  five  thousand  years  old.  and 
many  perhaps  older.  It  is  this  that 
makes  the  form  and  origin  and  history 


of  words  so  important  to  those  who 
would   use   them   judiciously. 

In  accumulating  a  working  vocabu- 
lary of  effective  words  the  student  can- 
not do  better  than  to  follow  the  meth- 
ods of  the  naturalist.  The  botanist, 
the  entomologist,  or  the  mineralogist 
always-  begins  with  a  collection.  He 
is  not  satisfied  to  read  about  a  speci- 
men; he  wants  it  for  his  very  own. 
Whoever  would  know  words  well 
should  adopt  the  plan  of  Carl  Schurtz, 
and  carefully  list  and  study  all  new 
words  that  fall  in  his  way.  The  col- 
lector should  frequently  review  the 
lists,  giving  himself  practice  in  their 
accurate  use.  This  course,  coupled 
with  consistent  study  and  practice  in 
phrasing,  will  do  wonders  in  adding  to 
one's  language  power.  I  mean  by  this, 
not  only  the  power  to  express,  but  the 
power  to  understand  and  retain.  Most 
people  waste  from  forty  to  fifty  per 
cent  of  their  reading  efficiency,  through 
their  lack  of  word  comprehension.  The 
mind,  no  more  than  the  body,  can  be 
nourished  by  being  fed  on  the  indi- 
gestible. 

Those  who  would  study  words  with 
the  view  of  improving  their  own  pow- 
ers of  expression  should  also,  in  the 
course  of  their  reading,  make  lists  of 
such  happv  or  effective  uses  of  words 
as  they  may  meet  with,  uses  that  are 
aside  from  the  trite  or  commonplace. 
During  the  last  two  generations  the 
world  has  seen  such  a  broadcasting  of 
clever  and  classic  literature  that  thous- 
ands of  originally  new  and  vivid  ex- 
pressions have  been  worn  threadbare 
by  the  hosts  of  mediocre  writers  that 
have  copied  them.  Modern  writers  of 
the  first  rank  have  complained  bitterly 
of  the  difficulty  of  finding  good  de- 
scriptive expressions  that  have  not 
been  thus  overworked.  Some,  and  es- 
pecially    our     younger     generation     of 


magazine  writers,  have  tried  to  reach 
the  goal  of  novelty  by  such  a  grotesque 
and  bizzarre  wrenching  of  words  from 
their  accepted  meanings  and  uses  as  to 
render  their  work  little  less  than  rub- 
bish. Many  people  whose  taste  has 
not  been  vitiated  by  this  modern  liter- 
ary jazz  are,  in  increasing  numbers, 
turning  away  from  the  magazines  and 
"best  sellers",  to  find  mental  refresh- 
ment by  revisiting  such  fountains  of 
literary  purity  and  sanity  as  are  af- 
forded by  the  works  of  Thackery, 
George  Eliot,  Ruskin,  Kipling,  Irving, 
Hawthorne,  or  Mark  Twain. 

But,  though  certain  forms  of  ex- 
pression and  figures  of  speech  have 
been  worn  to  shabbiness,  the  English 
language  itself  is  yet  far  from  ex- 
haustion, and  anyone  with  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  it  and  who  has  something 
to  say.  may  still  write  vividly  without 
resorting  to  the  guttersnipe  jargon  of 
slang  or  to  the  crazy  devices  of  the 
literary  cubists. 

The  purpose  of  these  present  studies 
in  language,  however,  is  not  to  aid 
those  who  seek  literary  distinction,  but 
to  serve  in  some  part  as  a  help  to  those 
who  would  read  understanding^-  and 
write  intelligibly  rather  than  artistic- 
ally. For  these,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  cultivate  the  "dictionary  habit"  and 
acquire  a  sense  of  word  values  by  con- 
stant language  observation.  In  my 
opinion  this  is  worth  infinitely  more 
than  the  mastery  of  all  the  grammar 
books  that  have  ever  been  written. 
There  must  be  much  practice,  of 
course,  in  both  the  receptive  and  the 
expressive  phases  of  language.  One 
should  read  much  and  write  much,  and 
do  both  carefully.  It  is  a  fortunate 
thing  if  you  can  regularly  correspond 
with  those  who  have  both  the  wit  and 
the  intelligence  to  make  their  letters 
worth  while,  and  then  try  to  make  your 
own  letters  equally  worth  while.  To 
be  adequate  in  language,  one  must  keep 
in  practice;  there  is  no  escape  from 
this.  In  language,  as  in  so  many  other 
things  in  life,  the  Scriptural  promises 
hold  good:  "To  him  who  hath  shall 
be  given,  and  to  him  who  hath  not, 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which 
he  hath". 


The    above    reproduction    shows    how    at 
specimens.     It  was  written  some  years  ago 


r.    Behrensmeyer   signs    his    name 
masterful  command  of  the  pen. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

By  FREDERICK  JUCHHOFF,  LL.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  C.  P.  A. 

Lecturer  on  Accounting  American  University.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Accounting  Offices  in  Washington  and  Chicago 


In  presenting  to  the  readers  of  The 
Business  Educator  this  series  of  ar- 
ticles upon  the  fundamental  principles 
of  accountancy,  and  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  solution  of  busi- 
ness problems,  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
author  to  give  to  the  teacher  and 
others  who  have  a  working  knowledge 
of  bookkeeping  a  discussion  of  the 
more  troublesome  features  of  account- 
ancy. Each  month  a  different  topic 
will  be  discussed  in  a  somewhat  non- 
technical manner.  Each  discussion  will 
be  illustrated  by  examples  consisting 
of  problems  taken  from  the  C.  P.  A. 
examinations  of  the  several  states. 
In  order  to  save  time  and  space,  and 
to  avoid  confusing  the  mind  of  the 
reader  by  unrelated  and  unnecessary- 
detail,  the  problems  have  been  greatly- 
simplified  and  changed  to  bring  out 
clearly  the  principles  which  are  in- 
volved. The  author  is  convinced  that 
if  the  student  thoroughly  understands 
the  fundamental  principles  of  a  prob- 
lem, as  presented  in  a  simple  manner, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  for  him  to  apply 
the  same  principles  to  the  solution  of 
a  problem  involving  the  same  prin- 
ciples, however  intricate  and  lengthy 
that  problem  may  be. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  dis- 
cuss, in  this  connection,  the  present 
status,  requriements  for,  and  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  business  or  pro- 
fession of  public  accountancy.  There 
are  few  subjects  upon  which  the  public 
seems  to  be  so  greatly  misinformed  as 
it   is   concerning   accountancy. 

It  is  the  laudable  ambition  of  every 
teacher  of  bookkeeping  and  of  every 
bookkeeper  and  office-man  to  prepare 
for.  and  secure  the  C.  P.  A.  certificate. 
They  are  stimulated  in  this  desire  by 
the  stories  of  large  fees  and  salaries  re- 
ceived by  prominent,  nationally  adver- 
tised, accountants.  The  alluring  ad- 
vertisements of  many  correspondence 
schools  of  accountancy,  many  of  which 
are  mere  book-selling  schemes  designed 
to  extract  money  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  credulous,  give  an  entirely  erron- 
eous impression  regarding  the  neces- 
sary preparation  for  accountancy,  and 
the  financial  returns  which  come  to  ac- 
countants. The  public  accounting 
business — it  can  hardly  be  called  a  pro- 
fession— is  about  like  every  other  busi- 
ness in  the  rewards  it  gives  for  the 
effort  and  capital  expended.  To  build 
up  a  successful  accounting  business  re- 
quires about  the  same  amount  of  time, 
effort,  and  personal  qualities  which  are 
demanded  in  every  other  line  of  en- 
deavor. The  man  who  believes  that 
the  right  to  use  the  letters  "C.  P.  A." 
after  his  name  in  his  advertising  and 
on  his  office  door  will,  like  a  magic 
wand,  bring  him  a  rushing  business  and 
large  profits,  is  sadly  mistaken.  In 
truth,  competition  is  as  keen  in  the 
accounting    business    as    it    is    in  _  the 


practice  of  law  or  the  selling  of  insur- 
ance. On  the  other  hand,  accountancy- 
is  no  worse  than  any  other  business, 
and  it  offers  to  the  man  who  is  properly- 
prepared,  and  who  is  willing  to  work 
hard,  a  very  attractive  field  of  en- 
deavor. It  can  not  be  emphasized  too 
strongly,  however,  that  thorough  pre- 
paration is  absolutely  essential.  In 
accountancy,  as  in  no  other  field,  there 
is  very  little  for  the  man  who  is  merely 
trying  to  "get  by".  In  no  other  busi- 
ness are  there  so  many  incompetent 
persons  seeking  to  get  something  for 
nothing.  The  various  state  boards  of 
accountancy  are  frequently  accused  of 
having  a  desire  to  shut  out  the  qualified 
man  in  order  to  maintain  a  monopoly 
for  their  personal  benefit.  While  it  is 
probably  true  that  in  accountancy,  as  in 
every  other  human  activity,  there  may 
be  men  who  pervert  a  public  office  to 
selfish  ends,  it  can  be  fairly  said  that 
the  boards  have  generally  erred  in  be- 
ing too  liberal  rather  than  in  being  too 
strict.  The  writer  recently  had  occa- 
sion to  attend  the  examination  given  by- 
one  of  the  state  boards  and  made  it  his 
task  to  ascertain  the  preparation  of  the 
men  who  were  taking  the  examination. 
It  was  found  that  out  of  a  total  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy  men  tak- 
ing the  examination,  some  for  the  third 
or  fourth  time,  less  than  a  dozen  had 
actually  made  an  honest  effort  to 
properly  train  for  the  practice  of  ac- 
countancy as  a  serious  profession. 
Many  had  taken  cram  courses  with  the 
sole  view  to  passing  the  examination. 
A  large  number  admitted  that  they  had 
never  had  any  real  training  or  exper- 
ience in  the  subject,  or,  that  their  ex- 
perience consisted  largely  of  routine 
bookkeeping  work,  and  frankly  stated 
that  they  believed  that  if  they  took  the 
examination  often  enough,  they  would 
finally  be  lucky  enough  to  "get 
through".  And  many  such  individuals 
have  been  favored  by  luck  or  persist- 
ence. Such  men  are,  generally,  disap- 
pointed when  they  do  receive  the  cov- 
eted certificate.  The  Chicago  office  of 
the  writer  recently  advertised  for  a  cer- 
tified man  to  supervise  an  engagement 
which  required  quick  attention.  Re- 
plies were  received  from  more  certified 
men  than  he  suspected  were  living  in 
the  entire  state.  Not  one  of  the  many 
applicants  any  longer  hoped  for  a 
twenty  -  five  -  thousand  -  dollars  -  a- 
year  salary,  and  many  were  willing  to 
begin  at  about  two  hundred  dollars  a 
month.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  these  applications,  however,  was 
the  fact  that  none  of  the  men  whose 
training  was  investigated  were  found 
to  have  a  really  sound  knowledge  of 
business  administration  and  accounting 
practice. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  pic- 
ture. There  certainly-  is  a  growing  de- 
mand for  the  services  of  men  who  are 


thoroughly  trained  in  accountancy  and 
business  administration,  and  who  can 
analyze  business  problems  in  a  scien- 
tific way.  Such  men  have  unlimited 
possibilities  for  success.  But  such 
training  can  not  be  secured  by  reading 
a  few  magazine  articles,  nor  by  study- 
ing any-  "get-wise-quick"  correspond- 
ence or  cram  course  a  few  hours  a  day 
for  a  few  months.  It  can  be  secured 
only  by  those  who  possess  a  fair 
amount  of  native  common  sense,  a  good 
personality,  and  by  careful  and  pains- 
taking study.  It  must  not  be  inferred 
that  correspondence  courses  are  en- 
tirely without  value,  but  those  which 
are  offered  by  concerns  which  make 
the  most  glowing  promises  are  worth 
least.  The  extension  courses  offered 
by  the  state  universities  of  Wisconsin, 
Oklahoma,  and  other  states  are  offered 
at  a  nominal  cost,  and  should  prove  of 
inestimable  value  to  those  who  are 
properly  prepared  to  pursue  them. 

Accountancy  does  not  depend  for  its 
utility  upon  its  possibilities  as  a  pro- 
fessional pursuit.  It  is  not  only  a  most 
fascinating  study  in  itself,  but  no  busi-. 
ness  can  be  successfully  conducted 
which  is  not  controlled  by  a  scientific 
and  adequate  system  of  business 
records  and  statistics. 

The  federal  and  state  income  tax 
laws  demand  accurate  accounting 
methods  so  that  the  government  may- 
be able  to  determine  how  much  is  due 
from  each  citizen  and  others  enjoying 
the  many  blessings  afforded  by  this 
great  republic.  Unless  proper  records 
are  kept  the  taxpayer  may  be  forced 
to  pay  more  than  is  justly  due;  on  the 
other  hand,  only  a  traitor  will  seek,  by 
means  of  dishonest  accounts,  to  defraud 
the  government  out  of  his  share  of  the 
taxes,  and  the  study  of  accountancy  isx 
thus,  a  patriotic  duty  as  well  as  a  highly 
profitable  pursuit. 

To  properly  pursue  the  study  of  ac- 
countancy, the  student  should  have  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  double  entry  bookkeeping,  as. 
taught  in  the  many  excellent  private 
business  schools  and  commercial  de- 
partments of  the  public  high  schools. 
An  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
economics  and  business  law  is  greatly 
to  be  desired.  Those  who  expect  to 
enter  public  accountancy  as  a  business 
or  profession  should  have  at  least  a 
thorough  high  school  education,  and 
spend  three  or  four  years  in  a  univer- 
sity school  of  commerce  and  three  or 
four  years  as  an  apprentice  in  the 
office  of  a  certified  public  accountant 
having  an  established  general  practice. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the 
editors  of  the  Business  Educator  to 
make  this  magazine  of  the  greatest 
possible  help  to  its  readers,  the  editor 
of  this  department  will  always  be  glad 
to  answer  and  discuss  any  practical 
accounting  problems  which  any  reader 
mav  wish  to  submit. 


Glendale,  Calif..  June  1.  1923 
I  am  very  enthusiastic  over  the  Zaner 
Method  System  of  Penmanship.  Have- 
had  excellent  results  with  it  and  am 
very  much  gratified  at  the  number  of 
certificates  we  are  to  receive  this  year. 
Vesta  Bigelow.  441   Myrtle  St. 
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A    RECITATION    PLAN 
For  Business  College  or  High  School 

Students   of    Penmanship 

W.  B.  Simpson,  Phoenix  Union  High 

School,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

In  order  to  arouse  competition  and 
to  develop  a  knowledge  of  penmanship 
by  analysis  and  comparison,  the  follow- 
ing plan  may  be  used: 

Divide  each  class  into  sections  of 
about  ten  students  in  each  section. 
Students  of  about  equal  skill  are 
grouped. 

Each  student  prepares  daily  a  cer- 
tain number  of  lines  of  practice  work 
from  Zaner's  Manual  144;  about  one 
page  of  work  is  satisfactory.  On  this 
prepared  sheet  the  student  places  his 
registration  number,  or  a  number  as- 
signed, the  date,  the  hour,  or  period, 
and  the  section  number. 

At  the  end  of  the  period,  these 
papers  are  collected  in  sectional 
budgets,  and  carried  to  the  class  fol- 
lowing. Out  of  this  class,  judges  are 
at  first  appointed  to  criticize  the  in- 
coming papers.  The  judges  are  given 
charts  to  use.  The  judges  are  carefully 
instructed  to  do  their  work  accurately. 
The  judges  are  instructed  to  select  the 
best  copy  of  the  budget.  This  is  done 
by  elimination,  taking  out  the  poorest 
by  groups  first.  The  judge  now  en- 
dorses the  best  copy  by  writing  his 
name  with  red  ink.  The  student  sub- 
mitting the  best  copy  serves  as  judge 
for  some  section  of  the  class  preceding 
his  class. 

Judges  check  errors  by  number  and 
also  are  required  to  write  over  copies, 
using  red  ink.  The  student  serving  as 
judge  is  urged  to  show  better  writing 
than  the  copy  being  criticized.  If  un- 
able to  do  this,  he  is  instructed  to  touch 
only  weak  points  in  the  copy.  This 
results  in  his  selection  on  alternate  days 
only. 

Judges'  names  are  posted  daily.  Five 
successive  postings  of  one  name  results 
in  Class  A  standing.  Inter-class  con- 
tests of  Class  A  students  may  establish 
Class  AA. 

After  several  Class  A  students  are 
selected,  a  new  section  may  be  made  up 
of  Class  A's  only.  This  will  sharpen 
rivalry  again.  When  corrected  papers 
are  returned  to  a  class,  the  paper 
marked  by  a  name  written  in  red  ink 
is  handed  to  its  owner,  together  with 
the  budget  to  be  corrected.  All  stu- 
dents are  reminded  to  note  their  errors 
and  spend  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
trying  to  fix  them  in  mind  by  practice. 
Their  corrected  papers  are  filed  and 
on  Monday  following  one  week  of  prac- 
tice the  errors  on  these  papers  are 
entered  on  a  char.t  Class  A  students 
are  appointed  to  do  this. 

Students  are  appointed  to  collect  and 
record  the  lines  of  practice  matter  done 
each  day.  The  individual  total,  class 
total,  and  class  average  is  found.  Class 
comparison  is  made. 

A  chart  of  progress  may  be  used. 
Each  section  or  block  designates  a 
certain  number  of  lines  of  practice 
work  done,  or  it  may  show  credit  of 
one-half  block  filled  in  with  red  crayon 
to  indicate  selection  as  judge.  If,  for 
example,  four  sheets  or  eight  pages  of 


practice  work  makes  up  one  block,  one- 
half  of  this  amount  could  be  credited 
when  a  student's  copy  is  selected  as  the 
best  or  judge's  copy;  a  copy  selected 
as  second  best  could  be  credited  with 
one-fourth,  or  one  sheet  on  a  block;  a 
copy  selected  as  third  best  could  be 
credited  with  one-eighth  or  one  page 
on  a  block.  Not  less  than  four  sheets 
or  equivalent  credit  is  posted.  Regu- 
lar credits  may  be  posted  with  blue 
crayon  or  some  other  color  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  selection  of  judge 
shown.  This  chart  kept  by  the  teacher 
checks  against  the  individual  record 
sheets  kept  by  the  student. 

Class  A  students  are  asked  to  chart 
certain  sections  on  position.  This  is 
done  secretly.  The  most  graceful  stu- 
dent in  posture  and  movement  is 
pointed  out.  Class  A's  are  also  asked 
to  examine  budgets  of  papers  occa- 
sionally, thus  checking  up  on  judges 
as  to  selecting  the  best  copy  and  grad- 
ing. 

Comments 

1.  This  plan  calls  for  inter-class 
classification,  which  is  practicable. 

2.  This  relieves  the  teacher  of  some 
of  the  burden  of  grading  papers  daily. 
In  some  cases  it  may  provide  a  way  for 
them   to   be   graded. 

3.  This  sets  a  task,  based  on  the 
idea  of  "how  well  done" — ■"not  how 
much  done." 

4.  This  gives  the  teacher  a  check 
on  each  students,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  need  of  term  examinations. 

5.  Being  selected  as  a  judge  is  some 
reward  to  the  student.  Also,  the  teacher 
is  given  a  chance  to  offer  small  prizes 
for  Class  A  standing;  for  serving  as 
judge;  for  extra  effort  as  shown  in 
record  of  practice.  (Zaner  &  Bloser 
may  help  us  in  this  some  day.) 

6.  This  demands  of  the  student  a 
knowledge    of   correct    form,    which    is 


primary.  Business  College  and  High 
School  teachers  are  yet  primary  teach- 
ers of  writing  in  many  schools. 

7.  The  fact  that  names  are  con- 
cealed avoids  prejudice  in  judging.  It 
also  seems  to  stimulate  interest. 

8.  This  encourages  a  teacher  to  fol- 
low a  graded  copy.  It  cuts  out  scat- 
tered effort  by  the  student  as  a  conse- 
quence. 

9.  This  encourages  the  backward 
student.  It  provides  a  way  for  him  to 
get  good  class  standing  by  putting  his 
superior  in  Class  A,  which  retires  him 
from  Class   competition  temporarily. 

10.  It  is  found  that  few  mistakes  are 
made  by  judges.  It  takes  regular  effort 
and  superior  skill  to  attain  Class  A. 
The  more  skill  attained  by  students 
the   keener   the   rivalry. 

11.  Students  should  be  given  the 
last  few  minutes  of  the  period  to  pre- 
pare the  "judge's  sheet". 

12.  Teachers  should  closely  super- 
vise the  judging.  Forms  for  records 
and  charts  for  grading  should  be  pre- 
pared. 

13.  Any  teacher  interested  in  this 
method  may  address  C.  L.  Michael  or 
J.  H.  Glass,  care  Phoenix  High  School, 
for  further  information.  These  gentle- 
men permit  me  to  mention  them  as 
having  aided  and  abetted  this  plan  from 
the   beginning. 


C.  R.  McCann,  one  of  the  McCann 
Brothers  who  own  business  colleges  at 
Mahanoy  City,  Pa.,  and  Reading,  Pa., 
writes  us  that  they  have  just  bought 
the  Hazelton  Business  College,  for- 
merly owned  by  M.  D.  Gmeiner,  and 
that  this  school  will  now  be  known 
as  McCann  School,  Bon  Ton  Build- 
ing, Hazleton,  Pa.  We  wish  the  Mc- 
Cann Brothers  continued  success  in 
their  enlarged  field. 


These  signatures  show  Messrs.   Michael,   Simpson  and  Glass  to  be  expert  pen- 
i,  and  the  article  on  this  page  proves  that  they  are  skillful  teachers  as  well. 
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A  Little  of  Everything 


By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


PART   III 

IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  UNCLE 
SAM 
"Report  in  Washington  for  instruc- 
tions at  once,"  read  the  cipher  message 
delivered  at  night,  by  a  trusted  mes- 
senger from  the  Dupont  office  at  Wil- 
mington, to  Anthony  Gerard,  in  the 
service  of  Uncle  Sam.  That  night 
Mike  Sweeney  departed  this  life,  never 
to  return,  and  Anthony  Gerard  re- 
ported to  the  chief  of  the  United  States 
Secret  Service  at  Washington  twenty- 
four  hours  later. 

"You  are  headed  for  Hopewell,  just 
over  the  Virginia  line,"  said  the  chief, 
"But  how  it  ever  got  that  name,  the 
Lord  knows,  for  from  reports  it  is 
nearer  Hope — something  else  that  ends 
in  "ell,"  than  Hopewell.  Some  of  our 
men  who  have  been  there,  say  that 
Dodge  City  and  Hell's  Hinges  hadn't 
anything  on  it.  It  is  a  boom  town  that 
has  sprung  up  around  the  great  Dupont 
Explosive  Works.  The  Duponts  have 
got  seventeen  thousand  men  in  jail 
over  there,  for  their  city  is  practically 
a  jail  fenced  in,  with  five  hundred 
special  police  of  their  own,  but  their 
coming  started  a  real  estate  boom  in 
Hopewell  three  or  four  miles  off,  and 
the  off-scourings  of  all  creation  have 
gathered  there.  A  lot  of  the  help  in 
the  Dupont  Works  have  to  sleep  and 
take  their  meals  outside;  they  have  got 
a  sort  of  a  camp  there,  much  like  the 
one  they  have  at  Carney's  Point,  and 
those  fellows  get  into  Hopewell  with 
its  hundred  saloons  and  dance  halls 
and  dives.  We  know  that  not  only 
Kaiser  Bill's  Secret  Service  men,  but 
also  the  I.  W.  W.  and  Italian  Anarch- 
ists and  Blackhand  men  are  there  in 
large  force,  and  we  are  going  to  send 
you  in  to  see  what  you  will  see." 

"Yes,  one  of  those  fellows  told  me 
about  Hopewell  when  I  was  down  at 
Wilmington  and  suggested  that  I  go 
up  there." 

"Well,  we  are  going  to  send  you 
there,  but  for  reasons  of  state,  you 
won't  go  this  time  as  a  loud-mouthed 
Irish  agitator,  who  wants  to  blow  up 
the  House  of  Parliament  and  shoot 
King  George  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
We  are  afraid  they  will  be  on  to  you 
and  we  are  going  to  send  you  there 
this  time  as  a  full-blooded  Dago,  but  I 
guess  you  will  have  to  have  a  little 
make-up  for  that  part,  and  I  want  you 
to  go  over  to  the  National  Theatre  and 
see  Mr.  Ferguson,  fine  old  actor, 
seventy-five  years  old  and  a  past  mas- 
ter in  the  art  of  make-up.  Come  right 
along  now.  I  have  an  appointment 
with  Mr.  Ferguson." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  forty- 
eight  hours  later  in  the  fall  of  1915, 
Anthony  Gerard  reached  the  town  of 
Hopewell  just  over  the  Delaware  line 
in    Virginia.      But    you    wouldn't   have 


known  him  for  the  Anthony  Gerard  of 
New  York  or  the  Mike  Sweeney  of 
Wilmington.  A  rather  swarthy  Italian 
lad,  wearing  an  alpine  hat  with  a  bit 
of  feather  in  the  band,  a  rather  shabby, 
short,  velveteen  coat  and  trousers, 
striped  shirt,  gaudy  but  none  too  clean, 
turned  down  collar,  red  necktie, 
trousers  belted  and  in  the  belt  the 
empty  sheath  of  a  stiletto.  The  hair 
was  plastered  down  low  on  the  fore- 
head and  above  the  ears  and  oiled  till 
it  lay  greasy  and  flat  on  the  skull.  That 
was  the  young  man  who  left  the  train 
at  Hopewell,  and  the  first  sound  that 
greeted  his  ears  was  the  sharp  crack- 
crack-crack  of  revolver  shots,  where  a 
Greek  gambling  house  keper  was  set- 
tling a  dispute  with  a  Polish  saloon 
man,  in  the  approved  style  of  Hope- 
well, where  the  coroner  in  a  single  day 
investigated   five  murders. 

It  was  Giovanni  Arnaldo  who,  after 
the  excitement  of  the  shooting  had  died 
down  and  the  Greek  gambling  house 
man  had  received  the  worst  of  the 
argument,  went  to  a  cheap  frame 
building,  which  had  painted  in  big 
black  letters  across  its  front,  HOTEL 
ITALIA;  and  asked  for  a  place  to 
sleep  after  he  had  eaten  a  large  platter 
of  macaroni  with  tomatoes,  and  Italian 
bread  with  garlic,  washed  down  with  a 
big  glass  of  the  red  wine  so  popular 
with  Italian  laboring  men.  Giovanni 
had  been  directed  to  apply  to  this  hotel 
and  there  in  the  evening,  much  as  had 
happened  at  Carney's  Point,  a  rough 
looking  customer  in  a  red  shirt,  cor- 
duroy trousers  and  knee  boots  asked 
for  Giovanni  Arnaldo,  gave  him  the 
pass-word  and  introduced  himself  as 
one  of  the  confidential  men  of  the  Du- 
ponts with  instructions  how  to  make 
application  for  a  position  in  the  great 
Dupont  Works,  under  the  name,  Gio- 
vanni  Arnaldo. 

Giovanni,  following  instructions, 
went  to  the  employment  department  of 
the  Dupont-Nemours  Company  and 
got  a  job.  The  same  man  who  had 
met  him  at  the  Italian  hotel,  but  look- 
ing very  different,  attended  to  this 
matter  and  Giovanni,  or  John  Arnold 
as  his  name  read  on  the  payroll,  was 
given  a  job  somewhat  similar  to  that 
held  by  Mike  Sweeney  at  Carney's 
Point.  That  is,  he  was  a  general  mes- 
senger sent  here  and  there  and  every- 
where with  unimportant  messages.  Of 
course,  the  head  man  at  the  main 
office  knew  who  he  was  and  he  was  not 
hurried,  so  he  had  ample  opportunity 
to  pry  into  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  great  industrial  city  the  Duponts 
had  built  up. 

Up  to  the  year  1914,  not  more  than 
5%  of  the  entire  product  of  this  com- 
pany was  used  for  war  purposes,  but 
then  it  was  all  war  and  just  out  of  the 
city  limits,  they  had  17,000  men  em- 
ployed,   and    outside    the    stockade    a 


thousand  or  two  men  were  quartered 
in  temporary  barracks,  and  it  was  there 
that  Giovanni  Arnaldo  had  a  bunk  and 
pursued  his  investigations  just  as  he 
had  at  Carney's  Point.  There  were 
few  Germans  at  Hopewell.  It  had 
come  to  be  a  settlement  of  all  kinds 
and  while  German  money  was  there, 
he  soon  decided  that  it  was  more  I. 
W.  W.  and  Anarchists  from  Italy, 
France,  Poland  and  Russia  that  were 
doing  dangerous  work  at   Hopewell. 

Indeed,  the  475  trained  policemen 
made  it  extremely  dangerous  to  at- 
tempt anything  inside  the  well  guarded 
Hopewell  works  of  the  Duponts.  But 
at  the  barracks  there  was  any  quan- 
tity of  rabid  talk  by  men  who  hated 
law  of  any  kind,  men  who  had  plotted 
with  the  Paterson  gang  the  murder  of 
King  Humbert  of  Italy,  and  Queen 
Margarita  of  Austria  and  President; 
Carnot  of  France,  all  that  murder  gang 
had  started  from  Paterson  and  their 
descendants  were  here  at  Hopewell, 
plotting  mischief. 

Young  Giovanni  didn't  say  much,  he 
drank  little  of  the  Italian  wine,  enough 
to  be  sociable  with  the  crowd,  but  he 
listened  more  than  he  talked,  and  when 
one  day  he  was  invited  to  contribute 
to  the  cause  of  "Freedom  to  the  down^ 
trodden"  and  when  he  didn't  do  it, 
promptly  received  a  letter  signed  'The 
Camorra'  with  the  ominous  black-hand; 
stamped  on  the  letter,  he  promptly 
coughed  up  the  contribution  that  had 
been  asked  of  him  and  became  a  mem- 
ber in  good  standing  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  as  the  order  was  called.  "Sons 
of  Liberty"  was  good,  "Sons  of  Li- 
cense" would  have  been  better,  "Sons 
of  the  Devil"  would  have  been  still 
more  appropriate,  for  there  wasn't  any- 
thing those  sons  had  not  contemplated 
and  were  only  prevented  from  carrying 
out  by  the  tireless  vigilance  of  the 
Duponts  and  the  sudden  snatching  out 
of  the  community  here  and  there  of  a 
man  who  could  not  understand  how 
the  United  States  Secret  Service  got 
the  idea  that  his  room  was  better  than 
his  company  in  the  free  and  easy  city 
of  Hopewell  where  life  was  a  very  un- 
certain quantity,  for  the  revolver,  the 
stiletto,  the  razor  and  the  black-jack 
were  used  freely  in  settling  disputes  of 
the  most  trifling  nature  in  the  drinking 
dens,  the  gambling  houses  and  worse 
places  of  that  lively  town. 

It  was  rather  an  uneventful  life, 
though  one  of  great  interest  that 
Giovanni  Arnaldo  followed  through 
the  months  of  October  and  November, 
There  was  plenty  of  excitement  at 
night  in  the  lawless  town  of  Hopewell, 
and  a  good  deal  of  useful  information 
was  sent  in  daily  reports  to  Senora 
Corinne  Arnaldo  at  a  street  address  in 
Washington.  These  letters  were  really 
delivered  to  the  Secret  Service  Bureau, 
and  two  or  three  times  the  sudden  de- 
parture of  a  dangerous  worker  in 
Hopewell  was  preceded  a  few  days  by 
a  cipher  dispatch  about  green  peas 
and  corn  and  beans,  which  meant  that 
his  removal  was  desirable. 

A  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town 

John    Arnold    frequented    the    gamb.- 

ling  houses,  the  dance  houses,  the  bar- 


rooms  and  even  the  sub-cellar  meet- 
ings of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  It  was 
in  the  gambling  house  of  Paul  Kelly  on 
B.  Street,  a  western  suburb  of  the 
town,  that  he  found  himself  on  a  De- 
cember evening,  when  a  north-west 
gale  over  the  Virginia  hills  was  mak- 
ing the  windows  of  the  loosely  con- 
structed building  rattle  like  castanets 
and  the  building  itself  fairly  shake  with 
the  force  of  the  wind.  This  gambling 
house  of  Paul  Kelly's  was  a  sort  of 
gathering  place  of  the  flotsam  and  jet- 
sam of  the  underworld,  which  had 
made  Hopewell  headquarters.  There 
were  a  good  many  loud-mouthed  critics 
of  the  United  States  Government,  I. 
W.  W.  men,  Anarchists  and  the  like 
and  that  night,  in  slouched  a  long- 
jointed  Texan,  just  up  from  the  South. 

Over  the  roulette  table  layout, 
among  the  decorations,  gaudy  and  gar- 
ish was  a  small  American  flag  and  it 
cuaght  the  eye  of  a  chalky  faced  fel- 
low, with  the  mark  of  prison  indelibly 
stamped.  He  had  served  a  short  term 
for  too  much  talk  about  the  United 
States  Government  and  that  bit  of  flag 
was  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.  The  flag 
was  in  easy  reach;  he  snatched  it  down 
and  said,  "To  H —  with  that  dirty  rag, 
I  spit  upon  it  and  trample  it,"  and  he 
did. 

Then  the  long-jointed  Texan,  who 
was  sitting  on  one  of  the  chairs  against 
the  wall,  unfolded  himself  and  stretched 
out  like  a  jack-knife,  reached  out  his 
long  arm,  caught  the  ex-convict  by  the 
throat,  threw  him  down  on  the  floor 
and  said,  "You  dirty  little  rat,  I  reckon 
I'll  just  about  tramp  the  ornery  life 
out  of  you!" 

And  then  the  trouble  commenced. 
A  half  dozen  men  piled  on  the  Texan, 
who  handled  himself  most  gallantly.  A 
knife  flashed  in  the  lamp  light,  a  black- 
jack reached  for  the  Texan,  and  then 
there  came  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  the 
great  hanging  lamp  over  the  roulette 
table  smashed  into  pieces  and  the  burn- 
ing oil  came  streaming  down  on  the 
cloth  covered  table.  Somebody  opened 
the  door  in  the  rush  to  get  out  and  a 
sweep  of  wind  threw  the  blaze  up  to 
the  roof  and  in  a  moment  the  interior 
of  Paul  Kelly's  was  a  roaring  furnace 
which  swept  through  the  roof,  and  sent 
a  shower  of  sparks  and  embers  on  to 
the  neighboring  roofs.  It  was  a  wild 
night  that  followed.  The  fire  depart- 
ment of  Hopewell  didn't  amount  to 
anything.  It  was  a  sort  of  a  squirt- 
gun  affair  with  hand  grenades  as  a 
principal  protection  from  fire,  as  effec- 
tive as  a  heavy  dew  would  have  been 
in  the  roaring  furnace  swept  by  the 
gale.  When  the  sun  came  up,  red. 
through  the  cloud  of  smoke  next  morn- 
ing. Hopewell  was  a  thing  of  the  past 
save  here  and  there  a  scattered  corru- 
gated iron  buildings  which  the  flames 
had  passed  over. 

The  Coming  of  Law  and  Order 

The  great  fire  at  Hopewell  had  at- 
tracted a  crowd  of  newspaper  men,  and 


these  newspaper  men  gave  the  doings 
of  that  wide-open  town  such  publicity 
that  the  Governor  of  Virginia  took  a 
hand  in  the  matter,  and  as  the  new 
town  grew  up  there  was  quite  a  differ- 
ent state  of  affairs.  A  police  force  [.re- 
served something  lik  e  order.  Many 
new  houses,  some  of  them  quite  pre- 
tentious, were  built  for  officers  of  the 
Dupont  works  and  others  interested  in 
business,  and  while  there  were  still  too 
many  saloons  and  a  good  many  ladies 
of  rather  doubtful  virtue,  still  the 
young  Italian  messenger  boy,  John  Ar- 
nold, went  on  sending  his  daily  reports 
and  occasionally  cipher  messages  under 
cover  of  night  from  a  telegraph  office 
through  the  one  man  in  the  great  Du- 
pont works  who  knew  his  real  mission 
in  Hopewell,  where  much  of  the  plot- 
ting against  the  United  States  War 
Munitions  Department  was  planned 
and  carried  out. 

During  the  evenings  the  young  Ital- 
ian who  understood  whatever  he  heard 
in  not  only  that  language  but  the  lan- 
guage of  Germany,  Poland,  Russia, 
Spain  and  France,  mingled  unob- 
strusviely  in  the  public  dance  halls, 
saloons  and  gambling  houses.  He  didn't 
drink  much,  just  a  glass  of  beer  or 
of  wine  occasionally.  He  played  a  little 
at  the  roulette  wheel  or  the  faro  bank 


and  he  danced  with  ladies,  some  of 
whom  would  not  have  been  admitted 
to  the  best  of  society,  for  it  was  from 
these  ladies  that  he  got  considerable 
information.  They  liked  him,  for  he 
was  not  a  bad  looking  young  fellow, 
had  a  pleasant  way  of  talking,  and 
treated  a  woman  as  if  she  were  a  lady, 
no  matter  if  she  did  kick  a  little  too 
high  and  talk  the  language  of  the  gutter 
herself.  So  it  went  along  until  in  late 
June  Charlotte  Duprez,  a  dark  and 
swarthy  girl  from  Hanava,  who  could 
dance  like  a  bacchante  and  swear  like 
a  pirate  of  the  Carribeans,  said  to  him, 
"Johnny,  amigo,  there  will  be  a  hot 
time  in  old  New  York  on  the  night  of 
the  Fourth." 

"How's  that,  Charlotta?"  said  John 
Arnold. 

"Do  you  not  know?  Are  you  not 
of  the  Sons  of  Liberty?  They  will 
show  New  York  some  fire-works  for 
the  Fourth,  on  the  Island  of  Black 
Tom." 

That  was  all  she  said,  but  John  Ar- 
nold knew  that  Charlotta  was  intimate 
with  Wagner,  the  German  banker,  who, 
he  suspected,  handed  out  the  cash  to 
finance  doing  at  Hopewell.  So  that 
night  a  cipher  message  went  to  the 
Secret  Service  at  New  York,  saying, 
"Watch      Black      Tom's      Island      and 
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Freight  coming  there.  Something 
planned  for  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion." 

A  swarm  of  police  and  Secret  Service 
men  descended  on  the  island  as  the 
result  of  this  cipher  message,  and  if 
there  had  been  any  plan  to  set  off 
lire-works  it  was  nipped  in  the  bud, 
for  the  Fourth  passed  as  quietly  as  ever 
all  over  greater  New  York  and  the  ad- 
jacent Jersey  cities. 

The  coming  of  the  Bremen,  giant 
German  submarine,  which  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  under  water  with  a  load 
of  dye  stuffs,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Secret  Service  men  away  from  Black 
Tom's  Island  where  everything  was 
calmly  serene  and  at  Dupont  City  in 
Virginia,  freight  cars  were  loaded  with 
high  explosives  and  shrapnell;  gun- 
cotton  and  T.  N.  T.  were  taken  on 
board  and  the  cars  locked  and  vesti- 
buled  together  and  the  deadly  freight 
sent  over  the  Lehigh  and  its  branches 
to  Black  Tom's  Island  jutting  out  into 
New  York  harbor  just  south  of  Com- 
munipaw  in  New  Jersey.  Not  far  away 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  of  Bartholdi 
towered  high  in  air  and  the  guns  of 
Fort  William  on  Governor's  Island 
frowned  upon  the  narrows  where  the 
great  ocean  liners  swept  up  from  Fire 
Island  to  anchor  at  their  docks  at  Ho- 
boken. 

Fire  Works 
Apparently  the  information  about 
fire  works  in  New  York.  July  4th,  was 
greatly  exaggerated.  If  any  attempt 
had  been  seriously  intended,  it  had 
been  thwarted  by  the  prompt  action  of 
the  secret  service  and  police  force 
which  swarmed  about  the  Lehigh  sta- 
tion and  the  storage  warehouses  at 
Black  Tom's  Island  and  Jersey  City. 
Lieutenant  Wescott  wrote  Anthony 
Gerard,  alias  John  Arnold,  to  come  to 
New  York,  for  things  were  pretty  well 
straightened  out  at  Hopewell  and  the 
lieutenant  said,  "We  are  going  to  use 
you  here  a  while.  The  Germans  have 
sent  over  two  great  submarines  and  one 
of  them,  "The  Bremen,"  is  here  now. 
We  want  some  investigation  among 
German  speaking  sailors  and  sympa- 
thizers and  I  think  you  are  the  man." 
So  it  happened  that  John  Arnold  de- 
parted the  life  of  Hopewell  as  Mike 
Sweney  had  departed  the  life  of  Car- 
ney's Point,  but  the  night  before  he 
went  Charlotta  Duprez  again  said  to 
him,  "Johnny,  amigo.  there  will  yet 
be  fire  works  at  the  island  of  Black 
Tom,   you   betcha   my   life   on   that." 

And  the  night  before  he  left,  July 
28th,  he  sent  another  cipher  dispatch, 
"Watch  Black  Tom,"  but  for  unac- 
countable reasons  nothing  was  done 
more  than  to  have  the  ordinary  force 
of  watchmen  on  duty.  It  was  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  July  30th, 
1916,  when  somebody  noticed  a  red 
glow  on  the  extreme  point  of  Black 
Tom's  Island  as  it  jutted  out  into  the 
harbor. 

"Somebody  burning  rubbish  over 
there,"  said  Captain  Burke  of  the  fire- 
boat  New  York.  It  was  only  a  dull 
glow  of  fire  but  at  2  A.  M.  there  came 
an  explosion  that  made  everybody  not 
in  bed,  and  a  lot  of  people  are  not  in 
bed  in   New   York  at   2  A.    M.,   sit   up 
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Going  Into  Business 

By  M.  N.  BUNKER 
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CHAPTER  I 

Who  will  be  giving  you  orders  when 
you  are  fifty?  Who  will  be  telling  you 
what  to  do?  Who  will  be  able  to  give 
you  the  "yellow  slip"?  This  is  your 
question — today.  It  is  a  vital  question 
— your  question,  to  be  answered  by 
you  alone.  Where  will  you  be  when 
you  are  fifty — working  for  the  other 
fellow,   or   having   him  work   for   you? 

These  are  questions  to  be  answered 
now.  Not  tomorrow.  But  now!  All 
around  you  are  two  classes  of  men 
and  women — those  who  answered  one 
way  or  the  other  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  That  man  down  on  the  corner 
whose  name  is  over  the  drug  store  an- 
swered one  way,  and  the  clerk  who 
fills  your  prescription  answered  the 
other.  One  is  ranked  as  a  business 
man,  and  the  other  is  the  employee. 
The  one  says  what  the  other  shall  do 
— and  that  other  does  it. 

As  young  men  they  both  faced  the 
same  question  that  you  are  facing  to- 
day as  you  are  getting  ready  to  go  out 
into  the  actual  business  world.  They 
had  their  lives  to  live,  just  as  you  have 
yours,  and  in  another  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury you  will  belong  to  one  of  these 
two  classes  of  men — the  man  who  signs 
the  check,  or  the  man  who  takes  it — 
who  may  be  given  his  "time"  any  day — 
who  is  told,  rather  than  tells. 

You  must  decide  now  which  of  the 
two  ways  you  will  follow;  putting  it 
off  means  only  that  you  will  end  up  by 
being  the  salaried  man,  for  the  man 
who  pays  the  salary  must  be  a  man 
who  can  decide;  who  sets  his  teeth 
hard,  and  says,  "This  one  thing  I  do" 
and  keeps  saying  it — and  doing  it. 

You  must  already  possess  or  be 
willing  to  build  certain  phases  of  your 
character  if  you  are  to  make  a  success 
of  a  business  of  your  own.  You  must 
be  willing  to  pay  a  price  which  will 
never  need  be  paid  if  you  prefer  to 
work  for  others.  But  if  you  work  for 
others  there  will  still  be  a  price  to  be 
paid.  Some  of  it  will  be  the  sacrifice 
of  a  part  of  the  reward  of  the  man 
who  owns  his  business,  and  some  of  it 
will  be  in  other  ways. 

However,  to  personalize  the  price 
that  must  be  paid,  and  the  reward  that 
the  salaried  man  gets,  and  the  one  that 
is  the  result  of  working  for  yourself, 
let  us  go  back  and  consider  for  a  little 
time  John  Smith,  the  druggist,  and 
Tom    Brown,    his    employee. 

When  they  were  young  fellows 
Smith  and  Brown  made  their  decision, 
possibly  unconsciously,  but  just  as  cer- 
tainly as  you  will  make  yours.  Smith 
thought  down  in  his  heart  that  when 
he  got  settled  he  wanted  his  wife  to 
have  a  convenient  house;  he  wanted  his 
children  to  be  well  dressed,  to  have 
good  educations,  and  be  given  the  best 
opportunities.  He  wanted  to  be  "his 
own  boss"  even  if  he  did  have  to  work 


harder,  and  take  some  chances.  He 
was  willing  to  take  the  risk  because 
he  wanted  all  of  these  rewards  so  ear- 
nestly that  they  just  had  to  be.  He 
went  into  business.  Brown  was  not 
quite  so  sure  of  whether  it  was  worth 
while — he  wasn't  quite  sure  that  it 
wouldn't  be  better  to  draw  down  a 
monthly  salary  than  to  start  a  business 
of  his  own.  Anyway,  he  doubtless 
figured,  he  could  make  that  start  after 
a  while,  and  so  today  Smith  hires 
Brown,  and  probably  will  until  they 
both  get  too  old  to  work.  There  is 
one  great  difference,  though,  not  only 
in  their  present  relations  but  in  con- 
sidering the  time  when  they  will  decide 
to  quit  active  work.  Smith  has  pre- 
pared for  the  time  when  he  can  still 
have  an  income  because  he  owns  the 
business,  while  Brown  wlil  need  to 
keep  working  as  long  as  he  can  in 
order  that  his  savings  will  not  be  af- 
fected. 

One  man  decided  when  your  age 
that  he  wanted  to  be  safe;  the  other 
was  willing  to  take  a  risk  in  order  to 
have  a  chance  at  a  better  home,  and 
position  for  his  family. 

This  question  of  risk  is  very  import- 
ant to  you,  just  now,  in  making  your 
own  decision.  It  is  something  that 
must  be  considered  very  carefully,  as 
you  determine  what  this  business  world 
you  are  entering  shall  give  you  in  re- 
turn for  what  you  have  in  physical 
health,  moral  courage,  and  mental 
training. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  business 
success,  any  more  than  a  royal  road  to 
learning.  The  man  who  succeeds  must 
pay  the  price — a  price  in  responsibili- 
ties that  far  outweigh  those  of  the  men 
who  draw  the  weekly  or  monthly 
salary. 

The  man  who  goes  into  business 
must  provide  the  cash  to  pay  those 
who  work  for  him,  he  must  devise 
ways  and  means  of  developing  his 
business,  he  must  finance,  and  carry 
his  business  through  the  storms  of 
competition,  or  periods  when  business 
is  depressed,  and  the  time  when  ex- 
cessive and  unexpected  costs  take  all 
of  the  profit  and  create  a  loss.  He 
takes  a  risk  of  failing,  of  bankruptcy, 
of  losing  his  investment,  and  having  to 
start  all  over  again  on  a  salary  for 
someone  else.  He  has  a  thousand  cares 
and  responsibilities  that  are  missed  en- 
tirely by  his  employees,  and  as  a  re- 
ward he  reaps  not  only  a  possible 
financial  return,  but  also  misses  some 
of  the  draw-backs  of  the  employee.  In 
the  first  place  there  is  a  distinction  be- 
twen  the  man  who  is  ranked  as  a  busi- 
ness man,  and  the  one  who  is  hired  by 
the  year,  or  by  the  month,  or  the  week. 
There  is  an  unconscious  feeling  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  those  around  him 
that  he  "can  be  fired"  while  the  man 
who    is    in    business    for    himself    can 


never  be  fired.  He  may  fail,  but  he 
can't  be  fired.  The  business  man  is 
looked  up  to,  not  because  people  neces- 
sarily like  him,  but  because  the  human 
mind  pays  tribute  to  the  man  who 
tries  to  build  for  himself.  Such  a  man 
is  consulted  about  public  improve- 
ments, In  the  smaller  towns  he  serves 
on  committees,  and  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  life  of  the  town,  even  though 
he  be  only  a  beginner.  All  of  this  is 
true  of  the  business  man,  while  his 
clerk — the  employee,  rarely  gets  such 
recognition,  and  is  not  called  upon  for 
decisive  action. 

The  employee,  however,  does  have 
some  privileges  and  advantages  over 
the  man  who  has  his  own  business.  In 
the  first  place  the  employee  has  noth- 
ing to  hold  him  to  a  position  where  he 
does  not  like  the  surroundings.  He 
can  give  a  thirty  day  notice,  or  may 
even  leave  without  warning,  go  where 
he  wishes,  and  have  no  financial  ties. 
If  he  is  fairly  competent  he  will  get 
employment,  providing  he  does  not 
exercise  his  right  to  move  too  fre- 
quently, and  get  the  reputation  of  being 
a  tramp  or  wanderer.  He  does  not 
have  to  bear  the  strain  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  success  of  the  business;  need 
not  worry  about  competition;  and 
rarely  has  to  work  late  at  night.  He 
does  not  need  to  carry  the  business 
with  him,  to  think  of  it  and  plan  for  it 
in  the  midnight  hours  when  others  are 
sleping.  The  man  on  a  salary  has  none 
of  these  burdens  that  put  gray  hairs 
on  the  head  of  many  a  man  who  is  in 
business  for  himself. 

You  will,  if  you  look  around  you, 
see  that  there  are  many  failures  in 
business;  that  many  men  go  into  volun- 
tary or  involuntary  bankruptcy,  with  a 
total  loss  of  all  they  have  invested, 
but  for  every  bankrupt  there  is  another 
man  who  is  making  a  success  in  a 
business  of  his  own.  Both  the  man 
who  failed,  and  the  one  who  succeeded, 
decided  to  go  into  business — to  belong 
to  the  class  that  sign  the  pay  checks, 
but  the  one  was  prepared,  the  other 
unprepared.  One  of  them  was  a  man 
who  should  have  decided  to  work  for 
another  or  have  first  developed  those 
personal  qualities,  and  secured  the  busi- 
ness preparation,  that  are  so  essential 
in  making  a  successful  fight  to  organ- 
ize and  develop  a  business.  The  suc- 
cessful man  possessed  the  foundation, 
and  kept  building,  all  the  while  paying 
the  price  for  his  success. 

As  a  successful  man  he  is  getting 
his  reward.  He  is  financially  far  ahead 
of  where  he  would  have  been  as  an 
employee.  His  family  is  reaping  the 
rewards  of  his  earlier  efforts;  he  has 
established  a  business  and  has  put 
something  of  his  life  and  ideas  into 
lasting  form,  but  it  has  cost  him  far 
more  effort  than  he  would  have  had  to 
expend  as  a  salaried  man.  He  has  had 
his  risks — weeks  when  he  could  not  see 
the  way  to  meet  his  bills;  times  when 
he  had  to  borrow  every  dollar  that  he 
could.  There  have  been  times  when 
he  had  to  do  without  a  cold  drink  on  a 
hot  day  because  the  nickel  or  the  dime 
was  needed  in  the  business.  He  has 
paid  the  price  by  doing  without,  many 
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times,  what  he  would  have  considered 
ordinary  comforts  or  necessities  if  he 
had  been  drawing  a  salary.  But  now, 
as  a  successful  man,  he  is  able  to  afford 
what  he  wants;  he  can  buy  the  best, 
and  that  liberally.  He  is  getting  his 
reward  for  the  risks,  while  the  salaried 
man  has  his  savings — nothing  more. 
When  he  is  dead  and  gone  his  friends 
will  speak  well  of  him,  but  he  has  made 
no  lasting  print  in  the  business  world. 
He  has  followed  after,  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  man  who  risked. 

You  must  answer  your  own  ques- 
tion— What  of  the  future?  Are  you 
going  to  plan  now  for  a  business  of 
your  own?  Are  you  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  you  will  sign  the  pay 
checks — when  business  men  will  meet 
you  as  another  business  man? 

A  story  is  told  of  Charles  M.  Schwab 
during  the  days  when  he  was  begin- 
ning as  an  employee  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie. One  day  the  latter  thought  that 
young  Schwab  seemed  down-hearted, 
and  he  asked  him,  "Charlie,  what's 
wrong?  Are  you  sick,  or  do  you  want 
your  pay  raised?"  Quick  as  a  shot  the 
answer  came  back,  "No  sir,  it  isn't  my 
pay.  I  want  to  be  your  partner.  That's 
what  I'm  working  for."  You  know  the 
outcome  for  Schwab,  and  you  may 
count  on  getting  just-  as  satisfactory 
results  for  yourself,  if  you  decide  that 
you  want  to  strike  out  for  yourself.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  road,  there 
are  going  to  be  long,  hard  pulls  up 
steep  grades,  and  times  when  you  will 
find  bitter  lessons  to  be  learned,  but  if 
you  find  that  you  want  to  qualify  for 
the  race,  as  these  qualifications  are  out- 
lined in  the  following  chapters,  you  can 
be  sure  of  one  result — FINAL  SUC- 
CESS. 


IN    THE    SERVICE     OF    UNCLE 
SAM 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

and  take  notice.  Ten  minutes  later, 
all  New  York,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken, 
Weehawken,  Union  Hill  and  Brooklyn 
was  sitting  up  and  taking  notice  or 
getting  out  of  bed  and  into  the  cellar 
to  escape  the  rain  of  flying  missiles 
that  fairly  filled  the  heavens.  Shrap- 
nel soared  a  thousand  feet  in  air  and 
burst  with  loud  reports,  sending  a  rain 
of  golden  sparks  like  those  of  a  rocket, 
only  those  sparks  were  bits  of  steel 
which  did  not  run  off  your  umbrella 
like  rain  drops  when  they  came  down. 
For  more  than  two  hours  the  terrific 
bombardment  continued  from  fire  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  high  explosives. 
Dynamite,  gunpowder,  T.  N.  T.,  gun- 
cotton,  continued  to  go  off  with  thun- 
derous reports  that  were  heard  in  six 
different  states.  Philadelphia,  ninety 
miles  away,  got  it  plainly;  Baltimore, 
further  on,  heard  the  roll  of  distant 
thunder  for  two  solid  hours.  All  up 
through  the  Connecticut  Valley  as  far 
as  Springfield,  everybody  was  asking 
where  the  earthquake  was.  Forty 
thousand  tons  of  sugar  sweetened  the 
waters  of  the  sea  around  Black  Tom's 
Island,  twenty  thousand  bales  of  to- 
bacco gave  a  nice  smoke  after  the 
sweetening,  thirteen  great  warehouses 
of  brick  and  stone  were  crumbled  into 


ruins,  eighty-five  loaded  freight  cars 
wen-  blown  to  flinders  and  four  great 
barges,  loaded  with  explosives  of  all 
kinds,  ready  to  be  towed  down  the  next 
morning  to  the  ocean-going  steamers 
of  the  Allies,  were  let  loose  and  floated 
down  the  harbor,  bombarding  Gover- 
nor's Island  and  Fort  William,  Ellis 
Island  where  the  immigrants  thought 
they  were  getting  a  warm  welcome 
from  the  land  of  liberty  and  peppering 
the  tall  goddess  herself,  as  she  raised 
her  torch,  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
in  air  on  Bedloe's  Island. 

Some  Queer  Incidents 
There  were  some  queer  things  hap- 
pened that  night.  An  inspector  of  the 
Lehigh  completely  vanished  from  the 
place  where  he  stood,  leaving  just  some 
scraps  of  leather  of  his  shoes;  the  man 
was  blown  to  nothingness. 

Handsome  Harry  Doherty,  as  the 
girls  called  him,  was  a  policeman  over 
in  Jersey  City,  noted  for  his  neat  dress 
and  fine  personal  appearance.  He  was 
walking  on  one  of  the  piers  opposite 
Black  Tom's  Island,  doing  night  duty, 
when  the  fireworks  went  off.  The  pier 
flew  up  from  under  him,  turned  Harry 
upside  down  and  shot  him  head  first 
into  the  river.  When  he  came  out  all 
the  clothes  he  had  on  was  the  waist- 
zand  of  his  police  trousers  and  the 
shirt-tail;  everything  else  was  gone. 

Over  in  Hoboken,  John  Pavleski  and 
Mary  Walewski,  both  from  Poland, 
were  married  that  evening,  and  after 
the  dance  with  liquid  refreshments 
which  lasted  till  past  midnight,  the 
bridal  party  with  friends  sat  down  to 
a  supper  in  a  large  upper  room  of  a 
restaurant.  When  the  explosion  came, 
the  soup  was  distributed  all  over  the 
rom,  the  table  with  the  dishes  turned 
the  other  side  up,  most  of  the  chairs 
went  out  through  the  windows  taking 
the  windows  with  them,  and  waiters 
and  the  wedding  guests  went  away 
from  there,  but  John  and  Mary  sat 
calmly  on,  in  their  wedding  clothes, 
each  in  the  chair  they  had  taken  and 
neither  of  them  turned  a  hair.  They 
said,  "One  must  expect  little  jars  in 
married  life." 

Over  on  Union  Hill  an  old  lady  who 
had  been  very  deaf  for  years,  went  to 
bed  at  the  usual  time,  but  the  continued 
bang-bang-bang  of  high  explosives  on 
the  island  only  a  short  distance  away 
finally  waked  the  old  lady  up  just  as 
her  servant  girl  in  her  nightie  came 
tearing  into  the  room  to  tell  her  that 
the  world  was  coming  to  an  end.  The 
old  lady  said,  "Norah,  I  believe  my 
hearing  is  improving.  I  heard  you 
knock  and  I  haven't  heard  you  knock 
before  for  vears." 

Up  in  Tarrytown,  old  Johnny  Rocke- 
feller hopped  out  of  bed  nimbly  and 
called  up  the  New  York  Tribune  to 
know  where  the  earthquake  was.  Over 
on  Governor's  Island  a  young  fellow 
at  the  switchboard  in  headquarters,  got 
a  shower  of  inquiries  from  every 
woman  and  most  of  the  men  on  the 
island  to  know  what  was  the  matter. 
He  said  to  each  one  calmly,  "Oh, 
nothing  at  all,  madam,  just  a  few  ex- 
plosives they  are  letting  off  on  Black 
Tom's   Island,  that's  all,"  while  at  the 


same  time  bullets  from  shrapnel  were 
chipping  the  bricks  just  outside  and 
occasionally  one  shattered  a  square  of 
glass  in  the  window.  Down  on  Ellis 
Island  the  immmigrants  saw  an  amaz- 
ing thing:  Out  of  the  lurid  heavens, 
lit  up  by  the  glare  of  the  continued  ex- 
plosions and  the  fire  on  the  island, 
there  came  raining  down  a  great 
shower  of  fleece-lined  trench  overcoats, 
hundreds  of  them,  right  out  of  the  sky. 
They  really  didn't  need  them  in  July 
but  doubtless  they  would  come  in 
handy  next  winter.  They  were  prob- 
ably stored  in  one  of  the  warehouses 
and  the  explosion  hurled  them  a  thous- 
ant  feet  in  air,  the  bundles  burst  and 
they  landed   on   Ellis   Island. 

It  was  a  lively  night,  as  Charlotta 
Duprez  had  said:  There  were  some 
fireworks  on  the  island  of  Black  Tom, 
"you   betcha-my-life". 

Of  course,  the  newspapers  and  every- 
body else  said  it  was  the  Germans  that 
did  it.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Anthony 
Gerard  that  some  kind  of  infernal  ma- 
chine had  been  smuggled  into  a  car  at 
Hopewell  or  somewhere  along  the  line 
betwen  that  point  and  Black  Tom's 
Island,  where  the  Lehigh  left  the  cars, 
but  if  there  was  an  infernal  machine 
it  was  probably  "up  among  the  little 
stars  sailing  round  the  moon."  At  any 
rate,  it  was  never  shown  that  Germans, 
Anarchists,  I.  W.  W.  or  anybody  else 
touched  off  the  fuse  that  give  New 
York  the  finest  display  of  fireworks 
and  the  most  expensive  it  had  ever 
seen.  More  than  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  plate  glass  windows  were  shattered 
in  the  down-town  section  of  the  city. 
It  was  fortunate  that  the  explosion 
took  place  at  2  A.  M.  instead  of  2 
P.  M.  It  it  had  been  at  the  latter 
hour  the  loss  of  life  would  have  been 
frightful.  Many  people  thought  that 
British  destroyers  were  attacking  the 
German  submarine  Bremen,  just  out- 
side the  three-mile  limit,  but  no  fleet 
would  ever  have  made  the  racket  that 
was  kicked  up  that  night  around  New 
York  Bay. 
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fU  a  meeHuQ  of 

ftheluratartiicn  of  iJeuiier 

UclCt  tmlUcu-uesrjcm,  l)ovembcr"2,K>2r. 
Hie  fc»Uounm\  Prcaiublc  anMu\$r»luHons 
were  unanimous  lij  aoopki*: 
Whereas.  Jt  lias  pleas*b  Ultniflkhj 
Ui)il  in  His  infinite  uiisftonj,  :ta  remove 
fro  it)  our  n)i5st  our  psteejtjj^  associate 

Jflr.3aficphl)cnrjjf)omaTil 

)ln6  Whereas,  IPc  who  were  so  picas- 
ai)Hu  associated  with  bin)  it)  the  activi- 
ties of  business,  ocsirc  to  express  to  l)is 
bereave  b  wife,  bis  sorrowina  associates 
antf  friends,  our  ^cartrclt  spt)pa^; 
4l;ereforc,  be  it  Kc$oluc5, 0 l)at  we  tjcre 
bv  express  our  keep  appreciation  of  l)is 
untirit)9  efforts  for  bis  business,  bis 


frierjbs,  M)b  bis  community,  ayb  for  tl)c 
matureb  jubanjcijt  tbat  was  of  itjestim- 
able  value  to  deliberation-*  for  t!)e  better- 
ment ot  tbe  city  apd  more  especially  to 
tbe  lumber  interests. 

His  aentte  matter,  bis  I'becrful  dis- 
position and  bis  riaid  intcarity  brouabt- 
tl)f  abtt)iration  or*  all  wbo  knew  bim  and 
endeared  bitn  b  bis  associates  and  ft 
laro,e  circle  of  fri  cvos. 

Kc5l)l\icb,  (Tbat  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  ei)a,ro55eb  at)d_ presented  to  bis 
sorroun'naunfe  and  to  Ube  Hal  lack  and 

Hnumr&  Cumber  iforopany.  of  wln'cb  be 

mas  President,  as  a  testimonial  of  our 

sincere  cnnbolepce. 

(I()e  Cuu)beni)iU)  of  Denver. 


A  splendid  study  in  simple  en- 
grossing by  Norman  Tower  of  the 
Barnes  Commercial  School,  Denver, 
Colorado.  Many  customers  desire 
very  simple  work,  and  it  should  be 
mastered  before  attempting  more 
elaborate   designs. 

Take  a  sheet  of  paper  10x16  inches 
and  fold  it  in  the  center  the  short 
way.  Work  on  the  first  and  third 
pages  only.  Rule  margin  lines  about 
ll/2  to  2  inches  from  the  edge  of  the 
paper.  On  a  piece  of  scrap  paper 
letter   carefully  one  line  the  size   and 


length  of  the  finished  work.  From  this 
you  can  tell  exactly  how  much  type- 
written matter  (usually  the  copy  you 
receive  from  a  customer  is  type- 
written) it  will  take  to  make  a  line 
of  lettering  and  the  total  number  of 
lines.  When  you  discover  the  num- 
ber of  lines,  allowing  for  headings 
and  signatures,  you  can  divide  up 
your  space  for  that  number  of  lines 
and  fix  your  margins  so  that  it  will 
occupy  the  desired  number  of  pages. 
Be  careful  to  get  a  nice  solid  appear- 
ance on  the  page — not  too  crowded 
nor  too  scattered. 

First       determine       the      important 


things  to  lie  emphasized.  The  name 
of  the  deceased  and  the  party  or  con- 
cern giving  the  resolution  should 
stand  out  most  conspicuously.  Other 
subheadings  help  to  make  the  pages 
more  attractive.  Avoid  too  many 
or  your  work  will  look  broken  and 
uninviting. 

The  headings  are  usually  lettered 
larger  than  the  body  and  are  shaded 
or  ornamented  as  desired.  See  how 
many  different  ways  you  can  treat 
headings  and  still  keep  them  in  har- 
mony with  the  body.  Copy  head- 
ings   from    various    engrossers. 

E.  A.  Lupfer. 


A  FINE  FLOURISH 
All  who  appreciate  fine  bird  flourish- 
ing will  be  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  the  latest  recreation 
from  the  pen  of  that  well  known  pen- 
man and  artist,  A.  W.  Dakin.  This 
new  design  is  flourished  on  blue  paper 
i  nblack,  white  and  gold  ink,  and  is  an 
unusually  effective  piece  of  work.  We 
prized  so  highly  the  one  we  received 
that  we  immediately  Had  it  framed,  and 
it  now  hangs  on  our  walls  where  it  is 
greatly  admired.  Mr.  Dakin's  adver- 
tisement appears  alsewhere  in  our 
columns. 


COURSES  BY  MAIL 

Normal,  High  School,  Business,  Law,  Engineering  and 
College  Courses  leading  to  the  regular  College  and  Post 
Graduate  degrees  thoroughly  taught    by    mad.      Now  iB 


FOR  SALE 

Excellent  small  college.  Step  in  at  once  and 
ce  money.  Unusual  bargain.  Write  OWNER, 
iiness   College,   Vancouver,   Wash. 


"HOW  TO  SELL" 

The  Money  Makers'  Magazine — "The  Main  Entrance  to 
Successful  Selling."  Tells  how,  when  and  what  to  sell. 
Pots  you  in  touch  with  fastest  selling  lines  and  hundreds 
of  reliable  manufacturers — many  of  whom  require  no 
previous  experience.  Famous  contributors;  "brass 
tacks"  departments;  interviews  with  successful  men  and 
women.  J2.0H  a  year.  Special  combination  nrice  with 
"The  Business   Ei~ 


both  for  $2.25. 
HOW  TO  SELL 

Department  B.  E.,  22  W.  Monroe  St.,       Chicago,  Illii 


free. 


py 


HIGGINS' 

ETERNAL  INK-ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY    BLACK 

The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  foun- 
tain pens. 

The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special  writing,  engrossing, 
etc. 

These  inks  write  black  from  the 
pen  point  and  stay  black  forever: 
proof  to  age,  air,  sunshine,  chemi- 
cals and  t-re. 

.11  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HISeiNS  &  CO.,  MFR. 

271  NINTH  ST.         BBOOKLYN,  N.  T. 


Anabel  Read  Scott,  principal  of  En- 
canto  School,  Encanto,  California,  one 
of  ; In'  student s  in  i mi  I  i .1 1  espondence 
Course,  writes  as  follows:  "File  criti- 
1  isms  .hi  tiic  sheet  returned  to  me  from 
lesson  one,  I  found  to  In-  very  helpful 
and  already  my  class  is  improving  in 
writing." 


A      PROFITABLE     VOCATION 

Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.     It  is  easy  to  do  RAPID.  CLEAN  CUT  LETTERING  with  our  Im- 
proved Lettering  Pens.     MANY  STUDENTS  AUK  ENABLED   I'll  Oi'N'l  IM    I     I'll  EI  K  SI  I' Id  I   S     INK II     THE 

COMPENSATION    RECEIVED    PI     I.ET'l'EHl  Nil    PRICE    TICK  E  IS    AND   SHOW  CARDS.    FOR  TH  E  SMALLER 
MERCHANT.    OUTSIDE   OF    SCHOOL    HOI'RS  Practical    lettering  .,  lit  lit  consisting  of  ::  Marking  and  3  Shading 

lS.1  COlor, ,f  Lettering   Ink.  »11111|        '" 

PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  I 


LJ  Tra.ie  Mark  Catalogue  free. 


Led  Show   Card"  in  colors,  e 
,r   the   Marking   and   Shadir 
THE  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO. 
Dept.  B.        I'ONTIAC.  MICH..  U.  S.  A. 


,  prepaid.  One  Dollar. 
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Schools  and  School  Men 


T.  B.  Cain,  who  recently  purchased 
the  West  Virginia  Business  College, 
Clarkshurg,  West  Virginia,  favored  us 
with  a  copy  of  his  school  paper  called 
"Evidence".  A.  E.  Lawrence  is  teacher 
in  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  in  this 
school  and  was  one  of  our  friends  when 
he  was  taking  his  course  in  Bliss  Busi- 
ness College,  Columbus.  Mr.  Cain  re- 
ports an  unusually  large  attendance  for 
the  summer  school  and  splendid  pros- 
pects for  the  coming  year. 


WANTED 

Teacher  of  Commercial  subjects. 
Address  Boyd  Commercial  School, 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 


Teachers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial,        Fine  Salaries. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

Advertising  plan  for  Business  Col- 
lege. Fifty  different  Ads.  with  one- 
column  electros.  Cost  $122.  First  $40 
takes  it.  Address,  James  O.  Stephenson, 
868  King  Place,  Chicago. 


FOB  SALE.  An  engrossing  and  il- 
luminating' business  in  a  large  eastern 
city,  paying  33,000  to  $4,000  a  year. 
Establishd  over  thirty  years.  Address 
ENGROSSING  BUSINESS.  Business 
Bducator,    Columbus,    Ohio. 


HAVE    YOTJ    SEEN 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

(Formerly  the  Stenographer  &  Phonographic  Worldl 

A  monthly  journal  covering  all  depart- 
ments of  Commercial  Education 
Strong-  departments  for  teachers  of 
commercial  subjects,  shorthand,  pen- 
manship, accountancy,  and  business 
administration;  students;  stenograph- 
ers; bookkeepers;  general  office  clerks; 
private  secretaries;  public  account- 
ants; court  and  general  reporters; 
and  office  executives. 

Special    features    in    every    issue. 
THE      ONLY     MAGAZINE      OF      ITS 

KIND    PUBLISHED 

Singlecopy  15c:  Subscription  $1  .SO  a  year 

Send  for  Sample  Copy 

COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION 

44  N.  4th  St.  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


S.  M.  Funk,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  is  send- 
ing out  a  very  creditable  school  jour- 
nal setting  forth  the  advantages  offered 
in  commercial  subjects  by  the  Columbia 
College,  of  which  he  is  president  and 
proprietor.  He  has  made  it  attractive 
with  numerous  specimens  of  penman- 
ship, penmanship  headings,  etc.  Mr. 
Funk  is  a  skillful  penman  and  is  an  all- 
round  commercial  teacher  and  commer- 
cial college  man,  and  is  deserving  of 
the  success  he  is  achieving. 


FOR  SALE 

Business  College,  completely  equip- 
ped, excellentlv  located.  California 
Bug  got  owner.  $4,000  to  $5,000  yearly 
to  good  man.  Bargain,  demands  im- 
mediate action.  Write  for  particulars. 
Address.  Marquette  Business  College, 
Marquette,  Michigan. 


Professional  Penmen 


D.  A.  O'Connell,  Penman,  LeSueur, 
Minn.  Signatures  a  specialty.  Sam- 
ples 20c. 


H.  J.  WALTER,  Penman 

Studio  No.  2.  313  Fort  St..  Winnipeg,  Canada 

ENGKSSING  and  Penwork  of  every  description. 
Illuminated  Addresses,  Diplomas  and  Certificates 
filled.  Script  for  Business  Colleges  and  Commercial 
Advertising. 

Business  Penmanship  by  Correspondence  Course. 
Written  Visiting  Cards.  3  doz.  $1.00.    YOUR  NAME 
in  choice  Illuminated  Script.  $1.00. 
I  am  confident  I  can  please  you. 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS,  JSSfSm, 

Drawer  982,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  for  engraving  purposes,  suitable  for 
Bookkeeping  Illustrations,  etc. 

Mills' Perfection  Pen  No.  1,  a  pen  for  fine  business  writing. 
1  gross  by  mail,  S.25.  Mills  Business  Writer  Ho.  3,  the  beet  for 
strong  business  writing,  1  gross  by  mail,  $1.25. 

Student!  oi  Panmanship  and  Penmanship  Supemsort  should  attend 
the  Mills  Summer  School  of  Penmanship  at  the  Rochester 
Business  Institute  during  the  month  of  July.  Informa- 
tion upon  reqDeat. 


AN  ORNAMENTAL  STYLE.  My  course  in  Urnnmental 
Penmanship  has  helped  hundreds  become  PROFESSION- 
ALS. Send  for  proof.  Your  name  on  six  styles  of  cards 
if  yon  send  luc.  A.  P.  MEUB.  Expert  Penman,  2051 
N.  Lake  Ave..  Pasadena,  Cat. 


Carving  and  Gouging 
on  Cards 

Three  beautiful  specimens  for  25c.  postpaid. 
J.  L.  HENSKEY 

28054  South  Fourth  St.  Columbus,  Ohio 


A  REAL  GLOSS  INK 

Dries  with  a  rich  black  gloss  but  has  a 
fine  black  hair  line.  Flows  almost  like 
fluid  ink.  Sample  2-oz.  bottle,  postpaid, 
25    cents. 


W.  H.  Martindill  is  now  teaching  pen- 
manship and  commercial  branches  in 
Metropolitan  Business  College,  37  S. 
\\  abash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

A.  W.  Cooper,  formerly  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
Washington,  is  now  assistant  manager 
and  teacher  of  bookkeeping  in  the 
Capital  Business  College,  Salem,  Ore- 
gon.  W.    I.   Staler,    President. 

F    F    PERSONS  p,nm',n»h'p  sp.craii»t 


Cards  Neatly  Written 

Ornamental   25c  a  dozen 

Script   35c  a  dozen 

Send  30c  for  sample  of  both  styles.      All 
communications    cheerfully    answered. 

OLIVER  P.  MARKEN 

1816  Buchanan  St.  Topeka,   Kans. 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 


Thirty  Lesson  Plates  and  Printed 
Instructions  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  two  dollars. 
Cash  or  P.  O.  Money  Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser.  Illuminator  and  Designer 
Scranlon  Real  Eslale  Bide      SCRANION.  P« 


THE  BLUE  BIRD 

A  new  design,  flourished  on  blue  paper  9x15  inches, 
in  black,  white  and  gold  ink.  Gotten  up  especially 
for  those  who  wish  to  collect  the  world's  best  in 
high  class,  ornate  penmanship.     Price  $1.60 


RIGHT  NOW! 


to  get 
of  my  4-inch 
holders.  Without  question  it  is  the  handiest, 
strongest  and  best  oblique  holder  made.  Prices 
quoted  on  request. 

*    7 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


Free!  Free!  Free! 

If  you  order  one  of  the  Madarasz 
Books  on  ornamental  penmanship 
which  contains  32  pages  of  the  very 
finest  specimens  of  penmanship  ever 
offered  for  sale.  I  will  give  you  your 
choice  of  one  of  four   32    page    books 


C.W.JONES,  224  Main  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


MEUB'S   PROFESSIONAL   OBLIQUE   PENHOLDERS 

Are  Handmade,  beautifully  inlaid  with  the  finest  woods,  and  best  of  all,  are  properly  adjusted 
to  make  clear-cut  shades.  $1.25  postpaid  to  you.  Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. — 
A.   P.   MEUB,   2051    N.    Lake  Ave.,   Pasadena,   Calif. 


There  are  many  penholders  on  the  market;  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
SIONAL is  the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
ornamental  writing.  The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.  (Look  for  the 
brand.)  The  A.  "Magnusson  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship. 
8  inch  plain,  each  35c;  8  inch  inlaid,  75c;  12  inch  plain.  75c;  12  inch  inlaid.  $1.35. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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ROUNDHAND  for  BEGINNERS 

Copy  and  Instructions  by 

E.  A.  LUPFER,  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 

Columbus,  Ohio 


The  three  capital  letters  in  this  les- 
son are  quite  generally  considered  a 
little  more  difficult  than  most  of  the 
letters  given  in  the  preceding  lessons. 
In  order  to  make  this  lesson  well,  be 
sure  that  you  have  good  material  such 
as  pens,  ink  and  paper,  and  that  your 
holder  has  been  adjusted  especially  for 
roundhand. 

The  letter  S  is  made  with  one  stroke 
without  raising  the  pen.  Before  at- 
tempting to  practice  on  the  letter,  look 


at  the  copy  carefully.  Analyze  it  and 
be  sure  that  you  understand  definitely 
the  form  of  the  letter.  The  beginning 
oval  is  not  quite  horizontal.  It  slants 
up  at  a  slight  angle.  Study  the  com- 
pound curve  in  the  downward  stroke. 
Notice  the  dot  is  up  off  the  base  line. 
There  is  a  lot  of  grace  in  this  letter 
when  properly  made.  Be  sure  that  you 
get  the  beginning  oval  shaped  cor- 
rectly. 

The  letter  L  is   the   same   as   the   S 


with  the  exception  of  the  loop  and  fin- 
ish at  the  base  line.  Notice  the  deli- 
cate little  shade  at  the  top  of  the  lower 
loop.  This  is  put  on  last.  The  shade 
on  the  beginning  oval  is  also  retouched 
and  built  up  in  real  fine,  careful  work. 

The  beginning  oval  and  loop  of  the 
G  are  about  the  same  as  on  the  S  and 
L.  Notice  the  direction  of  the  begin- 
ning oval.  Notice  also  the  slant  and 
slight  curve  of  the  shade  in  the  loop. 
A  common  tendency  is  to  curve  the 
shade  in  the  loop  too  much.  Get  a 
snappy,  graceful  compound  curve  rest- 
ing on  the  base  line. 

Keep  on  practicing  and  studying 
roundhand,  for  when  you  become  skill- 
ful you  can  readily  sell  your  work  at 
high   prices. 

One  word  in  the  plate  is  misspelled. 
See  why  in  October  issue. 
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THE  TYPEWRITER   FIFTY 
YEARS  OLD 

The  practical  typewriter  was  born  in 
Ilion,  Herkimer  County,  New  York, 
September  12th,  1873,  and  Herkimer 
County  is  going  to  celebrate  the  semi- 
centennial of  the  event  this  fall.  In  this 
connection  the  Herkimer  County  His- 
torical Society  has  prepared  for  distri- 
bution "The  Story  of  the  Typewriter," 
a  142  page  book,  attractively  printed 
and  bound  and  profusely  illustrated. 

The  great  things  in  business  and 
social  life  that  may  be  properly  credited 
to  the  writing  machine  are  taken  up  in 
chronological  order  in  the  book.  The 
story  is  one  full  of  early  struggles,  dis- 
appointments, strong  faith  and  final 
triumph.  The  following  is  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  "high  spots"  in  the  type- 
writer's  history: 

The  practical  typewriter  was  in- 
vented by  Christopher  Latham  Sholes, 
a  printer  by  trade,  born  in  Columbia 
County,  Pa.,  in  1819.  The  first  model 
was  completed  in  1867.  It  was  a  crude 
piece  of  apparatus,  but  it  wrote  rapidly 
and  accurately. 

The  typewriter  and  the  telephone 
appeared  at  about  the  same  time,  and 
both  were  first  brought  prominently  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Centennial  Exposition  in  1876. 
Neither  was  then  recognized  as  one  of 
the  two  most  important  exhibits  of 
the   exposition. 

The  writing  machine  was  achieved 
through  a  process  of  evolution.  Henry 
Mill,  an  English  engineer,  received  a 
patent  from  Queen  Anne  for  such  a 
machine  in  1714,  and  between  that  time 
and  the  appearance  of  the  first  prac- 
tical model,  a  number  of  inventors  had 
labored  upon  the  idea. 

Sholes'   experience   as   a   printer   and 


Remington    N 


publisher  had  convinced  him  that  there 
was  great  need  for  a  machine  that 
would  do  the  work  being  performed  by 
the  pen.  Increasing  business  had  come 
to  involve  so  much  handwriting  that 
men  were  termed  "slaves  of  the  pen." 

The  name  "Type  Writer"  was  se- 
lected by  Sholes,  and  by  this  name  the 
machine  has  become  universally  known. 
Sholes  had  strong  faith  in  its  mechani- 
cal success,  but  suffered  spells  of  appre- 
hension as  to  its  commercial  progress. 


The  soundness  of  Sholes'  creative 
work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
principles  fundamental  in  the  first 
model  still  survive.  The  "Universal" 
arrangement  of  the  keyboard,  hanging 
the  type  bars  so  that  the  type  strikes 
the  paper  at  a  common  printing  point 
and  the  mechanism  for  the  return  of 
the  carriage  were  all  in  the  original 
machine. 

The  first  machine  printed  capitals 
only,  and  it  was  not  until  1878  that  a 
model  that  printed  both  capitals  and 
small  letters  was  introduced.  It  worked 
with  a  shift  key  and  was  called  the 
Model  2  Remington.  The  automatic 
ribbon  reverse  appeared  in  1896,  the 
first  decimal  tabulator  in  1898,  and  later 
the  adding  and  subtracting  machine 
and  the  portable  model. 

Without  the  typewriter  modern  busi- 
ness methods  are  inconceivable.  It  not 
only  types  the  correspondence  of  the 
world,  but  it  is  used  for  every  phase 
of  accounting,  statistical  and  form 
work.  In  the  portable  form  it  has  gone 
into  the  home,  school,  and  to  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world  with  the 
traveler. 

Opening  of  the  doors  of  business  to 
women  is  perhaps  the  greatest  triumph 
of  the  writing  machine.  It  resulted  in 
such  a  stimulation  of  business  that  suf- 
ficient men  were  not  available  to  per- 
form clerical  work  and  women  had  to 
be   used. 

Christopher  Latham  Sholes  will  be 
the  heroic  figure  when  Herkimer 
County  celebrates  in  September,  and  a 
suitable  memorial  in  Ilion  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  his  memory.  The  National 
Shorthand  Reporters'  Association  has 
also  arranged  to  erect  a  monument  to 
mark  his  grave  in  Forest  Home  Ceme- 
tery,   Milwaukee. 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 

Our  readers  arc  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers  to  determine  its  value. 


Accuracy  Plus,  by  C.  E.  Birch.  Pub- 
lished by  Ellis  Publishing  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,   Mich. 

This  is  a  text  for  advanced  type- 
writing students  either  in  business  col- 
leges or  second  or  third  year  high 
school    commercial    courses. 

It  provides  a  variety  of  short,  pithy, 
inspiring  exercises,  carefully  graded, 
thus  relieving  the  teacher  of  the  con- 
stant search  for  suitable  practice  mat- 
ter. 

Part  One  contains  fifty  short  exer- 
cises which  are  to  be  practiced  accord- 
ing to  the  unique  rotation  plan  which 
is  one  of  the  features  of  this  new  text. 
Part  Two  consists  of  longer  selec- 
tions, including  several  from  addresses 
printed  in  The  Congressional  Record, 
inspiring  chapters  from  Dr.  Marden, 
two  of  Kimball's  best  contest  articles, 
and  a  number  of  other  fine  bits  of 
practice   material. 


Basic  Principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand, 
by  John  Robert  Gregg.  Bound  in 
cloth,  240  pages.  Published  by  Gregg 
Publishing  Companv,  New  York 
City. 

This  book  contains  an  exposition  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  and  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  based.  There  is  inter- 
woven in  the  book  much  history  of  the 
art  of  shorthand.  Writers  of  many  sys- 
tems are  quoted  in  support  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  Mr.  Gregg  advocates. 
The  book  is  confessedly  written  to  con- 
vince the  reader,  if  he  is  not  already 
convinced,  that  Gregg  Shorthand  is 
scientific  in  structure  and  founded  on 
principles  which  make  for  speed  and 
legibility.  Not  all  readers  will  agree 
with  Mr.  Gregg's  conclusion,  but  every 
student  of  shorthand  will  find  much  of 
interest  in  the  book,  and  those  who, 
either  because  they  are  convinced  or 
because  they  have  no  prejudice,  can 
overlook  the  controversial  elements, 
will  be  delighted  with  the  fund  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  development 
of  shorthand   writing. 


tions  between  its  constituent  figures 
and  quantities,  and  of  these  only  a 
part  are  given  here,  for  one  can  play 
a  regular  game  of  solitare  with  the 
multiplication    table. 

Retail  Buying,  by  Clifton  C.  Field, 
formerly  with  Marshall  Field  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  Published  by  Har- 
per Brothers,  New  York.  Cloth 
cover,  220  pages. 

This  volume  on  retail  buying  pro- 
vides a  simple  and  readable  explana- 
tion of  what  is  best  to  do  in  buying 
principles  and  practice.  The  author 
has  built  around  his  own  experience 
as  a  buyer,  and  as  a  student  and 
teacher  of  buying,  and  he  has  drawn 
upon  the  experience  and  investiga- 
tions of  successful  merchandisers  in 
every  line  of  retailing.  The  book 
covers  the  subject  briefly  and  con- 
cisely, and  yet  completely. 

Applied  Business  Finance,  by  Ed- 
mund E.  Lincoln,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Pub- 
lished by  A.  W.  Shaw  Company, 
Chicago.  Cloth  cover.  722_nages. 
In  this  book  the  author  outlines  the 
principles  of  financing  which  actually 
arise  from  day  to  day  in  the  operation 
of  the  average  business  concern.  The 
entire  book  is  devoted  to  those  prob- 
lems of  financing  which  they  will 
meet  with  in  the  average  business 
concern  incorporated  or  unincorpor- 
ated, as  well  as  to  those  principles 
common  to  all  concerns  whetber  large 
or  small.  The  problems  of  financing 
are  specifically  regarded  from  the 
point  of  view  of  business  administra- 
tion, and  not  as  a  separate  end  in 
themselves.  Hence  they  are  studied 
in  their  relations  of  the  problems  of 
construction,  prrc'iase,  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption  of 
goods. 

The  author  has  very  definitely 
linked  up  the  financial  problems  of 
business  with  the  changes  in  the  busi- 
ness cycle  and  presents  critical  study 
of  the  lessons  which  may  be  learned 
from  the  past  five  years.  The  long- 
time outcome  of  various  financial 
policies  is  constantly  kept  before  the 
readers. 


Rapid     Arithmetic,     by     T.     O'Conor 
Sloane,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.     Published  by 
D-    Van    Nostrand    Company,    New 
York.     Cloth    cover,    190   pages. 
This    volume    treats    of     quick     and 
special  methods  in  arithmetical  calcu- 
lation   together    with    a    collection    of 
puzzles  and  curiosities  of  numbers. 

The     multiplication     table     can     be 
made   to   give  the   most   curious   rela- 


attention  to  financial  statements  for 
creditors,  trade  acceptations,  mercan- 
tile agency  work,  stock  and  purchase 
records,  cost  and  price  books,  want 
books,  etc. 

"How  to  Advertise  a  Business  College," 

by  Harry  M.  Basford.  Published  by 
National  Advertising  Service  Com- 
pany, 1424  Lawrence  Street,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

This  book  contains  the  articles  con- 
tributed bv  Mr.  Basford  to  the  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR  last  year,  revised 
and  arranged  especially  for  this  book. 
Mr.  Basford  is  well  known  as  an 
authority  on  business  college  advertis- 
ing, and  he  has  done  some  of  his  best 
work  in  writing  this  series  of  articles. 
Every  man  responsible  for  advertising 
a  business  college  should  have  a  copy. 


Bookkeeping    and    Business    Manage- 
ment, by  F.  W.  Risque.     Published 
by  U.    P.   G   Book   Company,   New 
York.     Cloth   cover.     189  pages. 
A  complete   guide  to   modern   prac- 
tice  written   so   any   one   may   under- 
stand    it,     and     with     seventy     forms 
filled   in   to    show   how   actual   entries 
are   made,    tells    how    to    select    a   set 
of  books  to  fit  any  business,  and   ex- 
plains   how    to    open    them,   make    all 
necessary  entries   and   close  them. 

The  reasons  why  are  given  in  all 
cases.  Good  for  individuals,  partner- 
ships  or   corporations.      Gives   special 


Modern     Sales    Management,  .  by     J 

George  Frederick.     Published  by  D. 

Appleton    &   Company,    New   York. 

Cloth   cover.     393   pages. 

This  volume  is  so  written  that  it 
will  be  of  practical  everyday  help 
to  the  sales  manager,  manufacturer, 
business  executives,  advertising  men, 
and  others  who  believe  that  the  sales 
problem  is  the  most  important  one  in 
their  business,  and  who  are  interested 
in  the  working  out  of  novel  and  mer- 
chandise ideas- 

The  volume  starts  with  a  very  care- 
ful study  of  the  requirements  which 
the  man  needs  in  order  to  make  a 
successful  sales  manager,  and  then 
treats  every  division  of  the  wide  scope 
of  knowledge  a  sales  manager  needs 
to   have. 


Business  Fundamentals,  by  Roger  W. 

Babson.       Published    by    the    B.    C. 

Forbes    Publishing    Company,    New 

York.    Cloth  cover,  258  pages. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  a  twenty 
year  investigation  of  one  hundred  years 
of  business.  The  plans  and  methods 
presented  for  averting  loss  and  increas- 
ing profits  in  business  investments  have 
been  tried  and  found  practicable  by 
thousands  of  executives  and  investors. 

In  all  of  his  experience,  Roger  W. 
Babson  has  found  that  there  are  only 
a  few  laws  that  are  really  fundamental. 
With  these  in  mind,  a  man  can  ap- 
proach any  industrial  or  commercial 
problem — the  administration  of  almost 
any  business  or  the  solution  of  almost 
anv  financial  difficulty. 

These  fundamentals  apply  to  every 
one  at  some  stage  of  his  career.  Every 
man  who  succeeds  employs  them 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  you  will  "get  there 
quicker"  if  you  know  "where  you  are 
going." 

This  book  acquaints  you  with  these 
laws  and  points  the  way  to  following 
them  successfully. 
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Comments  About  Sixteenth 
Edition  of 


A  Practical  Course  in 
Touch  Typewriting 


By  CHARLES  E.  SMITH 


FROM    THE    CHAMPION    TYPISTS: 

George  L.  Hossfeld,  World's  Champion,  1918,  1920,  1921,  1922: 

"I  gained  my  knowledge  of  touch  typewriting  from  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting 
and   it   gives  me  pleasure   to  recommend  it  to  all." 

Bessie    Friedman,   World's   Accuracy   Champion: 

"I  attribute  much  of  my  success  to  the  fact  that  I  got  the  right  start  from  Mr.  Smith's  book, 
which  combines  to  a  remarkable  extent  those  habit-forming  methods  so  valuable  to  the  typist 
who  wishes  to  attain  the  highest  degree   of  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  shortest  possible  time." 

Hortense    Stollnitz,   World's   Amateur   Champion,   1916: 

"My  introduction  to  a  fascinating  profession  came  through  the  pages  of  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Smith's  textbook;  I  know  the  new  enlarged  text  is  a  result  of  years  of  research  and  experience." 

FROM   TEACHERS: 

James   Telfer,   Head  of  Stenography  and   Typewriting  Department,  Central  High  School,  Newark, 
N.  J.: 

"It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal   typewriting  text  that  I  have  examined." 
Lena  K.  Sargent,  Rockland  High  School,  Rockland,   Maine: 

"It  is  the  best  text  I  have  ever  seen.  The  colored  keyboard  charts  will  be  a  great  help  to 
beginners." 

Margaret  E.  Dunbar,  Dunbar's  Secretarial  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.: 

"I  specially  like  the  rhythm  drills,  and  the  section  on  Business  Letters.  The  legal  work  has 
always  been  a  fine  feature." 

Max  Weizenhoffer,  Morris  High  School,  New   York  City: 

"There  is  plenty  of  material  to  permit  the  teacher  to  make  a  choice  according  to  the  time 
available  for  instruction." 

FROM    AN    AUTHORITY    IN    THE    TYPEWRITER    INDUSTRY: 

Mr.   G.   V.   Oden,   Mechanical  and  Sales   Expert,   Underwood  Typewriter  Company: 

"There  is  absolutely  nothing  overlooked  concerning  touch  typewriting  and  the  best  method 
of  acquiring  it.  It  contains  many  original  ideas,  aptly  expressed,  drawn  from  the  author's 
experience  in  training  all  of  the  World's    Professional    Champion   Typists." 

Entirely  rewritten,  revised  and  enlarged,  1923.  Com- 
plete (High  School)  Edition,  208  pp.,  cloth,  $1.50.  Regu- 
lar edition,  120  pp.,  stiff  paper  cover,  $1.00;  cloth,  $1.25. 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 

2  West  45th  Street  New  York 
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PENMANSHIP 
STORIES 

(Five  normal  schools  use  it) 


The  second  edition  of  this  book  is  now  ready. 
Supervisors  and  teachers  all  over  the  country  write 
enthusiastically  about  the  interest  these  writing 
stories  create  in  their  classes.  It  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the   Zaner  system  of  writing. 

The  stories  relate  to  movement  exercises,  small 
letters,  capital  letters,  etc.  There  are  seventy 
stories  in  the  new  edition. 

Price  50c 

Money  returned  if  you  don't  want  to  keep 
the   book. 


Send  Personal  Check  or  Money  Order  to 

FRANK  H.  ARNOLD 

Administration  Building  Spokane,  Washington 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 

*~C7^      '    lI'lSferfClLLOTYs       I 

PRINCIPALITY  PEN,   No.    1 
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<T      ■       O  ^CIILOTT'S        J 

VICTORIA   PEN.   NO.  303 


DOUBLE   ELASTIC   PEN.   No.  604  E.   F. 


MAGNUM  QUILL   PEN,   No.  601    E.   F. 

GILLOTT'S  PENS  have  for  seventy-five  years 
stood  the  most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Pro- 
fessional and  Business  Penmen.  Extensively 
imitated  but  never  equalled.  GILLOTT'S  PENS 
still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper, 
Elasticity   and   Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL   DEALERS 

Joseph    Gillott   &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.     Cash  should  accompany  all  orders. 

All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  listed  to  go  by  express,  you  to  pay  express  charges.     Of 

course,  when  cheaper,  goods  listed   to   go  by   express  will  be  sent  by  parcel  post,  if  you  pay 

charges. 


PENS 

Fine  Writer  Pen  No.   1. 

$1.75  'A   gr $  .50  I   doz $  .20 

Ideal  Pen  No.  2,  Zanerian  Medial  Pen  No.  3, 
Zanerian  Standard  Pen  No.  4,  Zanerian  Falcon  Pen  No.  5, 
Zanerian    Business   Pen   No.   6. 

1   gr $1.25  'A   gr $  .40  1   doz $  .15 

Special  prices  in  quantities.     We  also  handle  Gillott's,  Hunt's, 
Spencerian  and  Esterbrook's  pens.     Write  for  prices. 
Broad   Pointed   Lettering   Pens. 

1   Complete   set    (12   pens) $0.35 

yi   doz.  single  pointed  pens,  1,  lyi,  2,  2'A,  3,  i'/z 20 

(The  pens  most  used  by  letterers  and  engrossers) 

Y*   doz.  single    pointed    pens 15 

Yi   doz.  double   pointed    pens 35 

1  doz.  single  pointed,  any  No 25 

1   doz.  double  pointed,  any  No 60 

PEN  HOLDERS 

Fine  Art  Oblique  Holder,   Rosewood: 

; $1.25  8   inches $1.00 

Oblique    Holder,    Rosewood: 

l'_.    inches $   .85  8    inches $   .75 

Zanerian  Expert  Oblique  Holder.  TYz  inches: 

1   only    $  .20  1   doz $1.25  yi   gr $6.S0 

i   doz 75  'A   gr 3.50  1   gr 12.00 

Excelsior   Oblique  Holder,   6  inches: 

1    only    $   .15  1    doz $1.20  'A    gr $5.50 

i  doz 70  %   gr 3.00  1  gr 10.00 

Zaner   Method   Straight   Holder,   llA   inches: 

1   only    $  .15  1   doz $  .90  yi   gr $4.00 

i   doz 50  '/i   gr 2.50  1  gr 7.50 


1  Triangular  Straight   Holder,  7Yl    inches $0.20 

1  Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Lettering  Pens 20 

1  Correct  Holder,  hard  rubber,  6J4   inches 25 

1  Hard  Rubber  Inkstand 55 

1  Good  Grip  Penpuller 10 

1  Inkholder   for    Lettering 10 

Z.  M.  No.  9  PAPER 

100    sheets,    postpaid $0.50 

1    package,  250  sheets,   postpaid    75 

1   package,  500  sheets    85 

(Not    prepaid.      Weight    6    lbs.      Ask    your    postmaster    what 
parcel   post   charges   will   be.      Special  prices  on   50   packages   or 

INKS 

Zanerian   India   Ink: 

1   bottle 40c  1  doz.  bottles  express.. ..$4. 00 

1    bottle  Zanerian   Gold    Ink   25 

1  bottle  Zanerian  School   Ink   20 

CARDS 

White,   black   and   six   different  colors: 

100    postpaid,    30c ;     500    express    (shipping    weight    2    lbs.)» 
$1.00;    1000  express   (shipping  weight  4  lbs.),  $2.00. 

Flourished  Design   Cards: 
With   space  for   name.      Tw 
one  different. 

2  sets,  24   cards $  .20 


different  sets  of  12 


Every 
...$  .40 


Write  for  new  Penmanship  Supply  Catalog 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO.,  Penmanship  Specialists,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Just  Off  the  Press 


Accountancy  and  Business  Management,  Parts  One  and  Two   (in  one  binding) 
Laboratory  Unit  One 
Laboratory  Unit  Two 

The  above  material  supplies  a  year's  course  in  elementary  bookkeeping  in  the  high 
school.  This  new  course  stresses  the  interpretative  side  of  accounting  records. 
Clerical  routine  has  been  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

Munson  Edition  of  Reigner's  Dictation  Course  in  Business  Literature 

Shorthand  Notes  written  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Van  Sant. 

A  new  number  in  this  popular  dictation  series,  now  published  in  seven  different 

editions. 

Drills  and  Reviews  in  Rowe  Shorthand 

A  supplementary  book  stressing  shorthand  penmanship  and  providing  additional 
reading  practice  in  Rowe  Shorthand. 

Teacher's  Key  to  Rowe  Shorthand 

A  very  great  convenience  to  teachers  in  checking  the  work  of  pupils. 

Spelling  Studies 

A  unique  and  distinctive  text.  "The  vocabulary  of  the  text  is  the  result  of  an 
exhaustive  investigation  extending  over  a  period  of  years  to  determine  the  words 
which  occur  with  the  greatest  relative  frequency  in  business  correspondence  and 
business  literature.  The  words  in  more  than  three  thousand  selected  business 
letters  were  tabulated  and  card  indexed,  as  were  also  the  words  in  all  the  articles 
in  several  issues  of  important  magazines  of  a  general  business  character  such  as 
System,  Printers'  Ink,  .Advertising  and  Selling,  and  the  financial  section  of 
Harper's  Magazine.  The  words  which  the  book  teaches  have,  therefore,  been 
demonstrated  by  scientific  and  thoroughgoing  investigation  to  be  those  with  which 
business  students  need  to  be  familiar."     From  the  Preface. 

All  the  material  for  study  is  presented  in  facsimile  typewriter  type.  Words  occur 
in  lists  grouped  according  to  a  common  difficulty  or  around  a  common  center. 

Send  for  Sample  Copies  and  New  Price  List 
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CHICAGO  BALTIMORE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Entered  at  Post  Office,  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  second  class  matter. 
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c  q  th  Anniversary 
of  the  Typewriter 


Remington  Typewriter  Company,  374  Broadway,  New  York  —  Branches  Everywhere 
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LETTER    WRITING    FOR 
THE  BUSINESS  BUILDER 


By  W.   D.   McDANIELS 


LaVerne  A    Wilson 

A   brief  course   in    modern   business   letter  writing. 
Everyone  should  see  this  book. 

TEACHERS    SEND    60c    FOR    A   SAMPLE    COPY 

ALSO 
PRACTICAL   LAW 

ESSENTIALS   OF    COMMERCIAL    LAW 

VOCABULARY   METHOD    OF   TRAINING    TOUCH    TYPISTS 
OFFICE    DICTATION 
EXPERT   DICTATION 

NEW  ENGLISH  SYSTEM  FOR  NEW  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 
EFFECTIVE    ENGLISH   AND   LETTER   WRITING 
ELLIS    BUSINESS   CORRESPONDENCE 
NEW   MODEL    ARITHMETIC 
ELLIS    RAPID    CALCULATION 

MARSHALL'S  METHOD  OF  THRIFT  TRAINING 
THE  ELLIS  METHOD  OF  HOME  ACCOUNTING 
MODERN    BANKING 

ELLIS    INDUSTRIAL   BOOKKEEPING 
ELLIS  TABLET  METHOD    OF  TEACHING   BOOKKEEPING 


ELLIS    RATIONAL   SPELLER 
OFFICE    EOUIPMENT 
DIPLOMAS 
SPELLING    BLANKS 
STATIONERY  AND   SUPPLIES 


ELLIS  PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

Educational  Publisher, 
BATTLE   CREEK,    MICHIGAN 


False    Economy 


To  provide  expert  instruc- 
tion in  penmanship,  and  to 
provide  anything  but  good 
pens  and  fresh  pens  to  youth- 
ful penmen. 


i 


School  Pen 

No.  556 

America's  leading  and  most 
popular  school  pen.  A  fine 
pointed  pen,  suitable  for  all 
grades. 


Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 


CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


Canadian  Agents.  The  Br 


299  Large 
Buckram-$3.7S 


An  Authoritative  Guide 

tr  accounting  and  systematizing  for  ac- 
countants, auditors,  instructors,  school 
and  college  lib;  aries,  students  of  account- 
ing, executives,  merchants — for  all  who 
arc  interested  in  accounting  and  the 
analysis  and  preparation  of  financial 
statements. 

The  Reference  Book  of  Accounts  is  not  a  long 
course  of  tedious  reading,  but  a  digest  of  up-to-date 
accounting  practice  arranged  in  such  handy  form 
that  many  accountants,  instructors,  etc,  keep  it  on 
their  desks  for  ready  reference  in  solving  various 
problems  as  they  arise. 

"I  particularly  tecommend  to  bookkeeping  and  ac- 
counting teachers,  that  they  read  and  study  this  book, 
and  that  they  in  turn  recommend  it  to  their  students, 
as  it  will  give  to  anyone  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  accounting  as  practiced  by 
the  largest  and  most  successful  companies,  that  other- 
wise would  require  years  of  experience  and  study  of 
accounting  theory."— H.  E.  VanCleef,  C.  P.  A. 
SPECIAL  OFFER.  A  copy  of  Reference  Book  of  Accounts 
will  be  sent  prepaid  on  5  days'  approval.     A  discount  is  allowed 


Metropolitan 
System  of 
Bookkeeping 


New  Edition,  1922 

By 

W.  A.  ShmafUr 


You  Will  Like  It.  The  text  emphasizes  the  thought  side  of 
the  subject.  It  stimulates  and  encourages  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  pupil.  Pupils  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  well 
as  facility  in  the  making  of  entries.  It  is  a  thoroughly  seasoned, 
therefore  accurate,  text  supported  by  complete  Teachers'  Refer- 
ence Books,  and   Teachers'   Manual. 

Parts  I  and  II  text  is  an  elementary  course  suitable  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  Two  semesters  are 
required  in  High  Schools  and  a  correspondingly  shorter  time 
in    more    intensified    courses. 

Parts  rII  and  IV  text  is  suitable  for  an  advanced  course 
following  any  modern  elementary  text.  We  make  the  statement 
without  hesitation,  that  this  is  the  most  teachable,  most  up-to- 
date,  and  strongest  text  published  for  advanced  bookkeeping  and 
elementary   accounting    use. 

Corporation-Mfg.-Voucher  unit  is  bound  in  heavy  paper  covers 
and  contains  all  of  Part  IV.  It  is  a  complete  course  in  Cor- 
poration accounting  including  instructions,  set  of  transactions, 
exercises,  problems,  etc.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  text  for 
this  part  of  your  accounting  course.  List  prices,  Text,  120 
pages,  40   cents.      Supplies,  including   Blank   Books  and   Papers, 


EXAMINATION  COPIES  will  be  submitted  upon  request. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


Texts   for  Commercial    Subjects 
37  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
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Penmanship  Records 


&     Especially  prepared  for  teach- 
f      ing   Penmanship. 

Present  Model  Lessons  for 
Teachers. 

Furnish  teachers  and  pupils 
with  correct  vocal  and  instru- 
mental rhythmical  counts  for 
various  exercises,  all  capital 
and  small  letters. 

Conserve  the  vitality  of  teacher 
by  eliminating  much  counting. 


Enable  the  teacher  to  give 
more  attention  to  position, 
movement  and  form  of  letters, 
while  lesson  is  in  progress. 


t^Zaner-Bloser  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

In  order  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  see  how  these 
records  will  help  in  your  work  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
record  No.  1  or  No.  2  for  $2.50  prepaid.  The  four  re- 
maining records  of  the  set  will  be  sent  for  $10.50.  The 
Complete  Set  of  5  Records  with  Album  postpaid,  $12.00. 

ORDER  BLANK 

Date 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Company, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

I  enclose  check  for  $ for 

Full   Set   Penmanship   Records. 

Upper  Grade  Penmanship  Record  No.  2. 

Primary   Penmanship   Record   No.   1. 


Name  .... 
Address 


Books  for  the 
Commercial  Teacher 


Ten  Lessons  in  Bookkeeping 

A  brand  new  set  for  beginners,  consisting  of  Bookkeeping, 
Banking  and  Business  Practice.  Just  the  thing  for  use  in 
Shorthand  Department. 

Bliss  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

Consists  of  six  sets,  thoroughly  covering  Sole  Proprietor- 
ships, Partnerships  and  Corporations.     Complete  new  text. 

Corporation   Accounting 

An  advanced  course  requiring  from  six  to  eight  weeks, 
completely  covering  the  organization,  the  Bookkeeping  and  the 
Accounting  of   Corporations.      Fifty   illustrations. 

National  Dictation 

With  Pitman,  Graham  and  Gregg  notes. 

Scientific  Touch  Typewriting 

Every  Typewriter  teacher  should  examine  this  book. 
Hundreds   of   enthusiastic   users. 


Simplis  Shorthand 

ething  quite  different  in  a  light  Hi 


system  of  Short- 


Complete   catalog  explaining   these   texts   mailed   upon   re- 
quest.    Examination  copies  sent  to  reliable  schools. 


THE  F.  H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW  MICHIGAN 


Official  Position 


The  Hausam  System  of  Penmanship 

Thoroughly  Organized  and  Complete  in  All  Branches 

Hausam's  Practical  Writing  Course 

A  Series  of  Seven  Books  for  the  Grades.  Adopted  and 
re-adopted  by  the  Kansas  School  Book  Commission  for 
all  Grade  Schools  of  Kansas.  Now  offered  for  the  first 
time  for  adoption  outside  of  Kansas Per  Book.  $0.10 

The   Hausam   System  of  Practical   Writing 

Two  Books  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  Made  the 
Official  System  for  all  Kansas  High  Schools  by  the  State 
School  Book  Commission.  New  in  Plan  of  Organization. 
Rich  in  Materials  for  Study  and  Practice.  Now  offered 
for  the  first   time  for  adoption  outside  of  Kansas. 

Part  I,   35c;    Part  II.  40c 

The  Hausam  System  of  Text  Lettering 

For  Students,  Teachers,  Engrossers,  EngTavers,  Show 
Card  Writers,  Billing  Clerks,  Etc.  Unsurpassed  in  Plan 
of  Organization,  Technique  and  Beauty Per  Copy,  $1.00 

The  Hausam  Practical  Penmanship  Wall  Charts 

For  Every  School  Room,  to  make  the  Teaching  of  Writing 
Effective.  Issued  in  pairs.  Each  Chart  27x39  in.  Cloth 
bound  all  around.  Large,  perfect  forms  of  all  capitals, 
small  letters  and  numerals  with  staff  ruling.  Scientific 
grouping.  Many  other  important  features.  No  other 
Penmanship  Charts  in  the  same  class Per  Pair,  $3.75 

The  Hausam  System  of  Plain  Penmanship  (Com- 
plete) 

Complete  Teacher's  Manual  for  Teaching  Penmanship  in 
all  Grades,  and  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  The  most 
Comprehensive  Work  on  Plain  Penmanship  ever  published. 
Cloth  bound,  7x9  in.  Gold  side  stamp.  Nearly  400  illus- 
trations. More  than  200  questions  and  answers  on  all 
phases  of  penmanship  teaching.  Many  new  pedagogical 
discussions  Per   Copy,  $6.00 

Correspondence  Courses  in  All  Branches  of  Penmanship 
Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

Addrc  L.  H.  HAUSAM 

Box  558B  Emporia,  Kansas 
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World's  Shorthand  Championship 


CHARLES  L.   SWEM 


MARTIN   J.   DUPRAW 


OFFICIAL  TABULATION  OF  RESULTS 

Speed  Contest,    National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association  Held  at   Chicago, 
August  20,    1923 

"There  were  forty  contestants  who  participated,  of  whom  thirty  were  pro- 
fessionals and  ten  amateurs,  as  compared  with  thirty-nine  contestants  in  the 
preceding  year,  of  whom  thirty-one  were  professionals  and  eight  amateurs. 

Thirty-seven  awards  were  made  of  certificates,  medals,  special  prizes  and 
trophies,  as  compared  with  forty-nine  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  contest  included  readings  of  five  minutes  each  at  280,  240,  220,  200, 
173,  and  ISO  words  per  minute. 

IN  THE  280  WORDS  A  MINUTE  CLASS— TESTIMONY 

(1402    Words    Dictated) 

Name                                                                                           Errors                      Net  Per  Cent 

•Charles  L.   Swem „ 9                           1393  99.36 

•Martin  J.   Dupraw 23                           1379  98.35 

•Albert    Schneider    24                           1378  98.29 

Neale    Ransom    51                           1351  96.36 

E.  A.   Reilender  51                         1351  96.36 

Solomon    Powsner    54                           1348  96.20 

Alice    Mengelkoch    68                           1334  95.16 

IN  THE  240  WORDS  A  MINUTE  CLASS— JURY  CHARGE 

(1192   Words  Dictated) 

Name                                                                                           Errors                      Net  Per  Cent 

•Albert    Schneider    14                           1178  98.83 

•Martin    J.    Dupraw 15                           1177  98.74 

•Charles    L.     Swem 18                             1174  98.49 

Solomon     Powsner     24                           1168  97.90 

Alice  Mengelkoch  34                           1158  97.15 

E.   A.    Reilender   36                           1156  96.98 

Neale    Ransom    49                           1143  95.90 

VV.    A.    J.    Warnement 54                           1138  95.47 

IN   THE  200  WORDS  A   MINUTE   CLASS— LITERARY  MATTER 

(992    Words   Dictated) 

Name                                                                                           Errors                      Net  Per  Cent 

•Charles    L.    Swem 2                            990  99.79 

♦Albert    Schneider   7                             985  99.29 

•Martin  J.   Dupraw 8                             984  99.19 

Solomon     Powsner     9                             983  99.09 

Alice  Mengelkoch  11                             981  98.89 

Neale    Ransom    20                             972  97.99 

E.    A.    Reilender 23                           969  97.68 

W.   A.   J.   Warnement 28                            964  97.18 

•Helen    W.    Evans 32                             960  96.78 

J.   E.    McGinness   35                             957  96.48 

•Reuben    Speiser    39                             953  96.07 

M.    Dakin    48                             944  95.16 

IN  THE   175  WORDS  A  MINUTE   CLASS— LITERARY  MATTER 

(876    Words    Dictated) 

Name                                                                                           Errors                      Net  Per  Cent 

•Helen    W.    Evans .-. 26                             850  97.03 

Alice  C.   Erck 11                            S43  ■                  96.24 

IN  THE   150  WORDS  A   MINUTE   CLASS— LITERARY  MATTER 

(753    Words   Dictated) 

Name                                                                                           Errors                      Net  Per  Cent 

*R.    C.    Pomeroy 10                             743  98.68 

•Betty  Popejoy  16                             737  97.88 

Joseph  B.  Merrill  18                             735  97.61. 

•Helen    W.    Evans 25                             728  96.68 

Alice    C.     Erck 26                             727  96.55 

Gertrude   Gorman  30                             723  96.02 

E.    C.    Caton    31                             722  95.88 

M.    Dakin    33                           720  95.62 


AWARD  OF  CUP 

Charles  L.   Swem,  winner  of  Championship  with  the  highest  average  on  the 
A   new  record  was  made  at  the   200   speed  in   which    Mr.    Charles    L 


the  240  and  the  280. 
Swem   made    onlv    two    errors. 


The  best  previous  record  was  three  errors." 
Publisher's   Note:      The   names   marked   with    stars 
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GREAT  STEPS  FORWARD 

In  the  Teaching  of 

SHORTHAND  AND 

TYPEWRITING 


NEW  ERA  EDITION  (1923) 

"Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand" 

THE  NEW  STANDARD  TEXTBOOK 

130  Pages— 20  Lessons 
$1.60 

This  edition  embodies  many  improvements  and  represents  another  forward  step 
in  shorthand  textbook  planning. 

To  supplement  the  various  improvements,  37  pages  of  modern  style  business  letters 
and  short  articles  have  been  added. 


SIXTEENTH  EDITION  (1923) 

"A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting" 

By  CHARLES  E.  SMITH 

"A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting,"  entirely  rewritten  and  revised,  1923, 
is  published  in  two  editions:  Regular,  120  pages,  stiff  paper  cover,  $1.00; 
cloth,  $1.25;  Complete  High  School  edition,  cloth,  $1.50.  Teacher's  exami- 
nation copy   will   be   sent  postpaid   upon   the   receipt   of   one-half   the   list   price. 


Send  for  copy  of  "Pitman's  Shorthand  in  One  Hour"  and 
particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,    2  West  Forty-fifth  Street  NEW  YORK 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    BUSINESS 

WRITING 

By  F.   B.   Courtney 

Frequently  the  Business  Educator 
presents  valuable  contributions  without 
making  an  announcement  in  advance 
of  their  presentation. 

We  begin  this  month  a  series  of  com- 
mercial forms  written  by  Mr.  Court- 
ney, the  penmanship  wizard.  These 
copies  are  just  what  are  needed  to  sup- 
plement Mr.  Lister's  lessons,  since  they 
furnish  advanced  material  at  this  time 
for  those  who  are  ready  for  it.  They 
were  written  in  a  free-flowing,  rapid 
business  hand,  and  all  students  of  pen- 
manship will  find  them  most  valuable 
material  to  master. 

SEND  US  NEWS  ITEMS 

Remember  that  THE  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR  is  your  newspaper  and 
that  we  are  always  pleased  to  receive 
items  of  interest  to  the  profession. 

Commercial  teachers,  how  about 
your  enrollment  this  year  as  compared 
with  last?  Have  you  made  any  changes 
in  your  courses  of  study?  Are  your 
students  doing  good  work  in  penman- 
ship? What  would  you  like  to  learn 
regarding  other  schools? 

Supervisors  and  special  teachers  of 
penmanship,  what  are  your  problems 
this  year?  What  would  you  like  to 
know  about  the  work  other  supervisors 
and  special  teachers  are  doing?  Are 
school  officials  giving  you  such  encour- 
agement as  the  cause  of  good  writing 
deserves?  An  exchange  of  ideas  will 
be  beneficial  for  all.  It  is  our  desire 
that  you  make  the  most  profitable  use 
of  our  columns. 

Professional  penmen  and  engrossing 
artists,  if  vou  wish  to  see  in  THE 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  specimens 
of  engrossing  from  other  artists,  you 
should  send  specimens  of  your  work 
for  others  to  see.  Then  there  are  many 
ideas  that  should  be  exchanged  be- 
tween engrossing  artists  that  will  prove 
of  benefit  to  all.  It  is  our  desire  to 
make  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 
the  BEST  EVER. 


as  a  teacher  of  this  branch,  will  attract 
him  to  his  old  profession.  May  the 
cause  of  good  penmanship  further 
profit  by  his  skill  and  ripe  experience. 


R.   S.  COLLINS 
World  Traveler 

This  photograph  shows  Mr.  Collins 
as  he  appeared  on  his  last  birthday — 
March  3,  1923.  Our  readers  are  aware 
that  more  than  two  years  ago  Mr.  Col- 
lins decided  to  cease  for  a  time  his  work 
as  teacher  of  penmanship  in  Peirce 
School,  Philadelphia,  in  which  institu- 
ton  he  had  been  instructor  for  many 
years,  and  see  the  world.  Since  that 
time  he  and  Mrs.  Collins  have  visited 
Egypt,  Palestine.  Syria,  Turkey.  Corfu, 
Sicily.  Greece.  Mount  Etna,  Pompeii, 
Mount  Vesuvius.  Italy,  France,  En- 
gland, Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  etc., 
spending  from  one  week  to  three 
months  in  the  different  cities,  accord- 
ing to  their  size  and  importance. 

They  expect  to  return  to  the  United 
States  during  September  of  the  present 
year. 

This  fortunate  couple  will  receive  a 
hearty  welcome  back  to  our  shores 
from  professional  brothers,  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  all  will  be  eager  to 
hear  from  them  the  many  interesting 
things  they  will  have  to  tell  about  such 
places  as  Palestine,  Egypt.   Rome,  etc. 

We  have  not  yet  been  informed  what 
Mr.  Collins  intends  doing  on  his  re- 
turn, but  we  imagine  that  his  skill  as  a 
penman,  his  love  for  the  work,  coupled 
with  his  long  and  successful  experience 


ARIZONA   COMMERCIAL 
CONTEST 

We  learn  that  the  commercial  con- 
test held  at  Tucson,  Arizona,  on  May 
5th  last  was  perhaps  the  broadest  in 
its  scope  of  any  commercial  contest 
ever  held.  Reports  received  indicate 
that  it  was  a  great  success.  There 
were  many  contestants  in  practically 
every  commercial  subject.  The  Phoenix 
Union  High  School  alone  had  forty 
contestants,  many  of  them  having  en- 
tered in  two  or  more  subjects.  This 
school  was  lucky  enough  to  take  a 
goodly  share  of  the  points,  which  were 
counted  just  as  they  do  in  a  track 
meet,  the  first  place  counting  5  points, 
second,  4,  third,  3,  fourth,  2  and  fifth,  1. 

The  judges  decided  that  the  writing 
of  Goldie  Johnson  was  the  finest  they 
had  ever  seen.  J.  H.  Glass  was  her 
instructor.  Lillian  Satran  won  second 
place,  and  Olive  Hammonds  third 
place.  These  persons  have  been 
pupils  of  Mr.  Glass  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Simpson  of  that  institution.  No  doubt 
with  these  results  Messrs.  Michael, 
Simpson  and  Glass,  who  have  charge 
of  the  commercial  work,  will  feel  like 
holding  high  the  banner  of  the  Phoenix 
Union. 

Such  contests  undoubtedly  arouse 
great  effort  and  interest,  and,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  accomplish 
great  good.  The  work  of  these  three 
capable  and  energetic  men  is  being 
heard  from  in  numerous  ways.  Mr. 
Michael  is  at  present  giving  his  atten- 
tion to  the  preparation  of  phonographic 
records  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
typing.     He  writes: 

"I'm  doing  for  typing  what  you  people  have 
done  for  penmanship  —  cutting  records.  I'm 
cutting  six  double-faced  records,  using  my 
rhythm  drills  as  the  basis.  Have  been  working 
a  week  now  and  have  four  faces  cut.  Hope  to 
get  them  done  before  I  have  to  go  back  to 
school.      Think    I    will. 

"I  believe  this  phonograph  plan  of  teaching 
will  become  very  popular.  We've  been  using 
the  phonograph  in  our  typing  classes  for  years." 
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The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers  and 
students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
much  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the  month 
for   the    issue   of   the   following   month. 
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SENSIBLE  BUSINESS  WRITING 

By  C.  C.  LISTER 

26  Waldorf  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Supervisor  of  Writing,  Maxwell  Training  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SEND  SPECIMENS  of  your  work  to  Mr.  Lister  for  criticism.    Enclose  25c — worth  more. 
TEACHERS  sending  specimens  from  ten  or  more  students  should  remit  10c  for  each  specimen. 


RHYTHMIC  MOVEMENT 

An  essential  feature  of  arm  movement  writing  is  rhythmic  movement.  Rhythmic  time  and  correct  rate  of  speed 
should  be  maintained  at  all  times.  The  intelligent  adherence  to  correct  time  in  conducting  concert  drills  is  one  thing 
that  is  revolutionizing  the  teaching  of  business  penmanship.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  rhythmic  time  is  a  necessary 
stimulus  to  all  kinds  of  muscular  training,  especially  where  grace,  ease,  and  continuity  of  motion  are  desired.  Rhythm 
encourages  and  regulates  movement.  In  class  instruction  nothing  else  serves  so  well  to  create  and  maintain  interest 
and  to  unify  the  work  of  the  class.  Rhythmic  practice  plays  an  important  role  in  diminishing  the  tensity  and  inducing 
the  relaxed  condition  of  the  writing  muscles. 

The  rhythm  or  time  by  which  movement  and  speed  are  regulated  during  concert  drills  in  writing  practice  may 
be  indicated  in  various  ways:  by  tapping  a  pencil  lightly,  by  musical  instruments,  by  the  use  of  the  phonograph  and  by 
counting.  Counting  should  always  be  done  in  a  low,  quiet  tone.  One  needs  quiet  nerves  for  writing.  Noisy  counting 
never  soothes  the  nerves,  and  is  always  distracting,  especially  to  those  of  a  nervous  temperament. 

/. 


INSTRUCTIONS 

No.  1.  Before  practicing  this  copy  it  will  be  beneficial  to  review  exercise  No.  3  in  the  September  number.  Make 
the  exercise  one  full  space  high.  It  should  be  the  form  of  an  oval  and  retraced  six  times.  Count,  1  2  3  4  5  6,  at  the 
same  rate  of  speed  used  when  making  No.  3,  September  number.  Swing  the  final  stroke  upward  like  the  final  stroke 
in  capital  C. 

No.  2.  Retrace  the  oval  six  times  to  a  count  of  1  2  3  4  5  6  and  follow  with  three  capital  C's  to  a  mount  of  1  2, 
3  4,  5  6.  The  aim  is  to  make  the  C's  with  the  same  movement  and  quality  of  line  that  are  used  in  the  oval.  Good 
movement  rather  than  good  form  is  the  goal  here. 

No.  3.  Form  the  loop  about  like  a  small  o,  bringing  it  down  about  half  the  height  of  the  C,  and  swing  around  it 
like  an  oval.  Keep  the  space  to  the  left  of  the  small  loop  just  a  little  wider  than  the  loop.  Count,  1  2  for  each  C. 
Speed,  60  to  64  in  one  minute. 
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No.  4.     Retrace  the   oval   to  a  count  of  1  2  3  4  5  6  and  finish  with  an  upward  stroke. 

No.  5.  Retrace  the  oval  to  a  count  of  1  2  3  4  5  6  to  develop  freedom,  and  follow  with  three  capital  E's  to  a 
count  of  1  2  3 — 1  2  3 — 1  2  3.     The  aim  is  good  movement  rather   than   good   form. 

No.  6.  Begin  the  E  with  a  dot,  form  a  small  loop  at  half  the  height  of  the  letter.  Carry  the  bottom  well  to  the 
left.     Make  the   loop  point  to  the  right  or  slightly  downward.      Count   12  3. 

No.  7.  Make  three  E's  before  lifting  the  pen.  Make  a  slight  stop  at  the  top  of  each  E — on  the  dot.  Count  12  3 
1  2  3 — 1  2  3,  or  dot  2  3,  dot  2  3,  dot  2  3. 


APPRECIATION 
Enclosed  find  a  remittance  to  renew  my  subscription  to  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,  which  is  the  finest 
magazine  I  have  ever  read.  Arthur  P.  Myers,  York,  Pa. 
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No.  8.  Repeat  the  straight  line  drill  to  a  count  of  1234567  and  then  move  to  the  right,  making  seven  continu- 
ous strokes  to  a  count  of  1  2  3  4  5  6  7.  The  purpose  of  the  straight  line  drill  is  to  insure  arm  movement.  Keep  the  slant 
uniform. 

No.  9.  Make  the  single  i  to  a  count  of  1  2  1  until  good  form  is  established.  Curve  both  up  strokes.  Make 
the  down  stroke  straight. 

No.  10.  Count  for  the  up  strokes.  For  the  group  of  six  i's  count  1234567  at  a  regular  rate  of  time.  Make 
the  hand  glide  on  the  nails  of  the  fingers  as  if  you  were  writing  with  them. 

No.  11.  Practice  the  small  e  singly  until  the  form  is  well  fixed  in  the  mind.  Form  a  distinct  loop  in  the  top  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  i.     Do  not  curve  the  down  stroke  excessively.     Count  12  1. 

No.  12.  Practice  the  i  and  e  together  to  establish  a  clear  distinction  between  them  and  to  establish  a  free  arm 
movement.     Count  1  for  i  and  2  for  e,  as  12121212  for  a  group. 

Nos.  13  and  14.  Write  nine  and  mine  as  a  review  of  m,  n,  i,  and  e.  Regulate  the  time  by  naming  the  letters,  as 
n-i-n-e,  m-i-n-e.  Speed,  about  20  to  22  words  a  minute.  Watch  these  items:  round  tops  in  m  and  n,  a  loop  in  the  e, 
uniform  spacing  and  free  movement. 
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No.  15.  Close  the  a  at  the  top  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  ci,  and  bring  the  straight  slanting  line  down  to  the  base 
line,  as  vou  would  when  finishing  the  small  i,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  o.  Make  it  singly  until  the  form  is  well  es- 
tablished. 

No.  16.  Observe  the  form  described  above  and  make  five  a's  in  a  group  for  practice  in  form  and  movement. 
Make  the  spacing  uniform.     Count,  1  2,  3  4;  5  6,  7  8,  9  10,  for  the  complete  group.     Speed,  80  a's  in  one  minute. 

Nos.  17  and  18.  Write  the  words  name  and  manna  as  a  review  of  m,  n,  a,  and  e.  Regulate  the  speed  while  writing 
by  naming  the  letters,  as  n-a-m-e,  m-a-n-n-a  at  the  rate  of  18  to  20  name's  and  14  to  16  manna's  in  a  minute.  Keep 
form,  movement,  and  spacing  in  mind. 

No.  19.  Retrace  the  large  form  of  s  five  times  to  a  count  of  1  2,  3  4,  5  6,  7  8,  9  10,  as  a  movement  drill.  Make 
it  a  full  space  high.     Observe  the  angles. 
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No.  20.     Make   the   top  pointed,  the  bottom  closed,   and  the  space  within  the  s  narrow.     Count  12  1. 

No.  21.  Curve  the  initial  stroke  of  s  well.  Make  three  s's  continuously  to  a  count  of  1  2,  1  2.  1  2  1.  Make 
the  hand  swing  along  with  the  pen. 

No.  22.  This  excellent  movement  drill  is  made  to  waltz  time.  For  an  e  and  an  s  count  12  3  and  for  the  com- 
plete drill  count  1  2  3,  1  2  3,  1  2  3.  Important  points:  open  loops  in  the  e's,  s's  pointed  at  the  top  and  closed  at  the 
bottom.  .. 

Nos.   23  and   24.     Practice   misses   and   assume   as   a   review  of  m,  s,  e,  i,  and  a.     Name  the  letters  while  writing. 


No.  25.  Swing  up  and  to  the  right  on  a  count  of  1  2  and  repeat  the  straight,  slanting  line  to  the  count  of 
3  4  5  6  7  8.     This  will  serve  as  a  movement  exercise  and  establish  the  correct  form  of  r. 

No.  26.  Be  sure  to  make  a  distinct  shoulder  in  the  top  of  r  to  avoid  the  common  fault,  the  appearance  of  i. 
Make  the  down  stroke  straight.     Count  12  3. 

No.  27.  Loop  the  e  and  make  a  distinct  shoulder  in  the  r.  Make  the  down  stroke  in  the  r  straight.  Regulate 
time   by  saying  e-r-e-r-er. 

Nos.   23  and  29.     These  words   furnish  a  review  of  r,  s,  a,  e.     Name  the  letters  at  a  moderate  rate  while  writing. 


A 
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No  30.  Figures  should  be  legible,  small  and  arranged  orderly  in  columns.  They  should  be  made  with  a  light, 
sharp  line.  Drill  A.  properly  practiced,  will  develop  the  ability  to  make  good  figures.  Turn  the  paper  and  practice 
across  the  lines.  Place  the  1  on  the  line  and  the  dash  between  the  lines.  Count  l  for  the  1  and  2  for  the  dash,  as 
1  2.  1  :.'.  1  •.'.  1  •-'.  1  2.  1  2.  in  going  across  six  lines.  Repeal  until  the  column  is  completed.  Make  the  1  short  and 
lighl  like  the  dash.  Cross  about  32  times  in  making  one  column.  B, — Place  the  1  on  the  line  and  the  4  in  the  open 
space  between  the  lines.  This  forces  the  figures  to  be  arranged  in  columns.  Count  1  for  the  1  and  2  3  4  for  the  4;  as 
1,231  for  a  1  and  a  4  and  repeat.  Make  the  figures  small  enough  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  being  crowded.  The 
last  down  stroke  of  4  should  be  taller  than  the  first.  Be  sure  that  the  lines  cross.  C, — Count  1  for  the  1  and  2  3  for 
the  9;  as  1,  2  3  for  1  and  9  and  repeat.  Make  the  figures  in  columns.  Close  the  9  at  the  top  and  bring  the  bottom 
down  lower  than  the  bottom  of  1.     Practice  for  speed  as  shown  in   D  and   E.  ..Make  the  figures  small  and  in  columns. 
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Supplementary  Business  Writing 

By  F.  B.  COURTNEY 

Instructions  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  The  Business  Educator 
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In  the  above  business  forms  there  is  enough  material  for  many  good  lessons  in  rapid  business  writing. 

Before  you  can  be  expected  to  equal  these  copies,  you  must  have  plenty  of  freedom  and  action  and  a  fine  control 
•of  movement.  This  series  of  business  forms  is  for  pupils  who  have  done  some  practice  work  heretofore  and  are^  now 
ready  for  rapid  work.  The  forms  indicate  that  the  pen  moved  to  the  right  along  the  line  with  considerable  speed.  Notice 
that  the  small  letters  are  rather  small  and  that  all  forms  are  quite  slanting. 

You  may  prefer  some  other  styles  of  some  of  the  letters,  but  that  is  immaterial.  Master  these,  and  by  so  doing 
that  will  help  vou  to  master  other  styles. 

We  hope  many  students  of  penmanship  will  master  the  style  of  writing  shown  in  these  business  forms.  All  will 
.be  well  paid  for  so  doing. 


12 


Signatures  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Courtney 


From  the  pen  of  F.  B.  Courtney,  Detroit,  Michigan,  whose  work  for  many  years  has  been  the  admiration  of  the 
penmanship  profession.  There  is  something  about  the  above  signatures  which  is  attractive  and  snappy.  Study  the 
W.  R.  Browner  combination,  and  you  may  be  able  to  analyze  the  snappy  qualities  which  are  displayed  in  all  of 
Courtney's  work.  Notice  the  skillful,  bulging  shades;  the  height  and  width  of  letters;  the  ovals;  the  even  distribution 
of  shades  and  the  grace.  After  you  study  these  signatures  you  will  see  much  beauty  in  them.  If  you  will  try  to- 
imitate  them,  you  will  appreciate  them  more.  Unless  you  try  to  make  these  combinations  you  will  miss  seeing  many 
things. 


ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 

By  RENE  GUILLARD,  1212  Elmwood  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 

i  pages  of  your  practice  work  with  25  cents 


Your  success  in  making  the  letters  here  presented  for  this  month  will  depend  largely  upon  your  ability  to  make  the 
capital  stem.  So,  if  you  have  never  fully  mastered  the  capital  stem,  now  is  the  time  to  get  busy  on  it.  Notice  the  stem 
in  the  third  letter,  T.  It  begins  with  a  stroke  that  curves  slightly  to  the  left,  but  here  is  where  many  make  a  serious- 
mistake  by  curving  it  too  much.  In  making  the  shade  the  points  of  the  pen  should  separate  and  close  quickly  so  that 
a  rather  short  shade  is  made.  The  oval  in  the  stem  is  nearly  horizontal.  Master  the  capital  stem  thoroughly  and  these 
letters  will  soon  appear  before  you  at  your  command. 
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BUSINESS  WRITING 

Copies  by  E.  A.  Lupfer 
Instructions  by  Arthur  G.  Skeeles 


This   line   of  oval   exercises   is   made 
to  the  right  in  the  direction  in  which 


the  loop  parts  of  P,  B  and  R  are  made. 
Swing  them  off  rapidly. 


-P^6^£ 


The  three  letters,  P,  B,  and  R,  all 
have  the  same  beginning  stroke,  but 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  loops. 
Notice  that  in  P  and  R  the  loop  at  the 
top  is  brought  around  to  the  straight 
line,  while  in  B  it  is  brought  only  half 
way  from  the  extreme  right-hand  side 
of  the  loop.  In  both  B  and  R  the  little 
loop  should  point  upward  and  to  the 
left  at  right  angles  to  the  straight  down 
stroke.  The  top  of  the  straight  stroke 
should  be  about  the  same  height  as  the 
extreme  top  of  the  loop. 


^3^£L^&&x*jis& 


This  oval  exercise  is  given  again  because  the  up-stroke  of  the  oval  is  about  the  same  as  the  up-stroke  of  the 
loop.  Therefore,  when  practicing  the  oval,  push  on  the  up-stroke;  then  when  practicing  the  letter  "1"  push  on  the 
up-stroke  in  the  same  way;  then  relax,  allowing  the  hand  to  drop  straight  down  toward  the  line. 

In  these  four  letters,  the  crossing  of  the  loop  should  be  one-third  the  height  of  the  letters.  The  two  down  strokes 
in  h  and  k  should  be  straight  and  parallel.     Notice  that  the  k  is  not  quite  as  wide  as  the  h. 

The  words  give  splendid  practice  on  the  letters  we  have  had  thus  far.  See  that  down  strokes  are  made  straight 
and  parallel,  except  the   few  strokes   which  are   not  intended  to  be  straight. 

The  loop  letters  should  be  the  same  height  as  capitals,  while  t,  d,  and  p  are  only  two-thirds  as  high  as  capitals. 
See   that  you  observe  this  proposition  in  the  words  given. 
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By  W.  E.   Dennis,   Dennis  Engrossing  Studio,   Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 
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Department  of 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WRITING 

Frank  H.  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Spokane,  Wash. 


ARM    MOVEMENT    IN   ALL 
WRITTEN   WORK 

When  I  hear  a  supervisor  say  that 
practically  all  the  children  under  his 
supervision  use  arm  movement  in  all 
their  written  work,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  he  should  join  the  Annanias 
Club,  if  he  isn't  already  a  member  in 
good  standing.  To  some  of  you  that 
may  seem  a  rather  severe  statement, 
but  really  I  can't  modify  it  very  much. 
Possibly  I  can  say  by  way  of  modifica- 
tion that  the  supervisor  who  makes 
such  a  statement  may  think  he  is 
sticking  to  the  truth,  but  it  is  quite 
probable  that  he  is  slightly  mistaken. 
Does  that  sound  any  better?  Well,  let 
it  go  at  that. 

We  have  taught  one  system  of  writ- 
ing in  this  city  for  more  than  ten 
years,  and  it  is  the  Zaner  system,  too, 
by  the  way.  (This  fine  system  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do,  I  assure  you, 
with  our  writing  difficulties.)  Our 
teachers  are  probably  as  conscientious 
and  hard  working  as  any  other  large 
body  of  teachers  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. Practically  all  of  our  teachers 
hold  writing  certificates,  and  can  really 
do  creditably  what  they  seek  to  teach 
others  to  do,  but  many,  many  of  our 
students  do  not  use  arm  movement  in 
all  their  written  work,  and  I  have  no 
good  grounds  for  hoping  that  they  ever 
will.  Why  does  such  a  condition  exist 
in  a  city  that  has  a  good  writing  sys- 
tem caught  by  competent  teachers?  I. 
think  there  are  two  main  reasons  for 
this  condition,  and  I  shall  discuss  the 
reasons  at  some  length  in  the  para- 
graphs that  follow. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  many 
children  do  not  use  arm  movement  in 
all  written  work  is  because  they  think 
it  is  easier  to  write  with  the  hand  rest- 
ing on  its  side  than  on  the  tips  of  the 
last  two  fingers.  Many  children  almost 
unconsciously  use  a  kind  of  hand  move- 
ment when  they  write  language,  history 
or  geography  lessons.  Many  times  a 
child  who  writes  like  this  writes  quite 
well,  and  he  sees  no  reason  why  he 
should   use   his    forearm   muscle    everv 


time  he  picks  up  his  penholder.  He 
does  not  write  long  enough  at  any  one 
time  to  cause  his  fingers  to  become 
tired.  I  am  quite  safe  in  saying  that 
we  do  not  have  many  boys  and  girls 
who  use  true  finger  movement.  The 
hand  movement  which  I  am  discussing 
is  somewhat  different  from  the  finger 
movement  used  quite  frequently  by 
people  who  have  no  arm  movement 
training.  Hand  movement  does  not 
produce  small,  cramped  writing,  and 
much  of  the  writing  done  with  the  hand 
resting  on  its  side  is  so  good  that  it  is 
easily  mistaken  for  forearm  movement 
work.  A  great  deal  of  writing  done 
in  banks,  post  offices,  and  other  public 
places  is  done  in  this  manner  by  young 
men  and  young  women  who  have  had 
training  in  forearm  muscular  move- 
ment writing. 

By  quoting  a  paragraph  from  our 
new  course  of  study  in  writing,  I  can 
make  clear  the  second  reason  why 
children  do  not  use  forarm  muscular 
movement  in  all  their  written  work. 
The  paragraph  follows:  "Just  so  long 
as  teachers  do  not  insist  on  pupils  us- 
ing the  right  kind  of  movement  when 
they  write  language,  spelling,  geog- 
raphy and  various  other  kinds  of  writ- 
ten lessons,  just  that  long  will  it  be 
hard  to  develop  rapid  arm  movement 
writers  in  the  schools  of  this  or  any 
other  city.  The  Supervisor  knows  by 
frequent  observation  that  in  many  cases 
correct  writing  habits  are  stressed  only 
at  the  regular  writing  periods.  The 
Supervisor  does  not  wish  teachers  to 
nag  pupils.  Neither  does  he  wish  teach- 
ers to  talk  about  correct  writing  habits 
to  pupils  so  much  that  penmanship  be- 
comes thoroughly  distasteful  to  them. 
But  when  the  pupil  knows  that  the 
teacher  will  not  tolerate  or  accept 
finger  movement  or  hand  movement 
work,  he  will  do  what  is  expeeted  of 
him.  Just  a  little  firmness  when  j'cu 
get  a  new  class  will  solve  most  of  your 
writing  problems." 

Now,  I  presume  that  most  of  my 
teachers  will  read  the  above  paragraph, 
(Continued  on  page  29) 


NEWS    FROM    THE    FRONT! 

Where  shall  we  take  the  1U24  N.  C. 
T.  F.r  How  about  somewhere  in 
Cuba,  Berlin,  Tokyo,  Upernivik,  or 
Shelby?  Perhaps  you  can  recommend 
a  better  place.  At  any  rate,  look  over 
the  proposed  plan  of  chosing  the  next 
place  of  meeting: 

All  invitations  shall  be  presented  to 
the  General  Secretary  in  writing  not 
later  than  Dec.  15.  These  invitations 
will  be  read  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Federation  and  representatives  of  the 
various  places  sending  invitations  will 
be  allowed  the  floor  for  three  minutes. 

Each  membership  receipt  will  have 
attached  thereto  two  numbered  coupons 
marked  "first  ballot"  and  "second  bal- 
lot" respectively.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day,  the  polls  will  be 
open  from  4  to  6  for  voting.  Each 
member  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  his 
numbered  "first  ballot"  for. the  city  of 
his  choice.  Immediately  after  the  bal- 
lots are  counted  the  tellers  shall  post 
in  a  conspicuous  place  the  results. 

The  election  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
three  tellers  appointed  by  the  General 
Executive  Committee  and  in  the  event 
no  city  obtains  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes  cast  in  the  first  ballot,  a  second 
ballot  will  be  taken  the  following  fore- 
noon from  10  to  12.  The  same  regula- 
tions will  be  used  except,  only  the  two 
cities  having  the  highest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  voted  upon  this  time,  and 
no  votes  will  be  counted  that  are  not 
on  the  numbered  "second  ballot"  ticket. 
Be  sure  you  use  the  right  ballot. 

This  proposed  plan  seems  to  be  a  de- 
cided step  in  advance  of  the  old  form 
of  choosing  a  meeting  place,  and  if  you 
intend  to  invite  the  Federation  to  your 
city  in  1>.)24.  better  get  busy  and  send 
in  your  invitation  to  John  Alfred 
White,   Gen.   Sec,   Gary,   Indiana. 


Verna  Repp,  Harding  High  School, 
Marion,  Ohio,  the  past  year  secured 
some  excellent  results  with  her  pen- 
manship work.  She  had  sixteen  pupils, 
fourteen  of  whom  won  Certificates. 
One  pupil  was  sick  at  the  time  of  the 
examination,  and  the  other  pupil  had 
dropped  out  of  school  before  the  ex- 
amination. This  indeed  is  an  enviable 
record. 

Conrad  Morris,  for  the  past  two  years 
with  the  Marion  Senior  High  School, 
Marion,  Indiana,  has  now  a  similar 
position  in  the  South  Side  High  School, 
Fort  Wayne,   Indiana. 


Rapid  business  capitals  by  J.  F.  Fish,   Northwestern  Business  College,  Chicago,  111. 


Employee  Responsibility  in  Business 


By  J.  S.  KNOX 

School  of  Salesmanship,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Business  has  two  distinctive  func- 
tions. First,  service  to  the  public  on 
the  one  hand;  second,  profit  to  the 
stockholders  on  the  other.  " 

In  other  words,  business  must  al- 
ways consider  two  distinctive  groups 
of  people — the  public  and  the  stock- 
holders. The  public  must  receive  good 
service  or  its  patronage  will  be  with- 
drawn. On  the  other  hand,  the  stock- 
holders must  make  a  profit  on  the 
money  which  they  have  invested,  or 
they  are  being  defrauded  of  the  income 
which  their  money  would  earn  in  any 
bank  in  the  country. 

When  money  is  placed  in  a  bank  sav- 
ings account,  the  owner  is  relieved  of 
all  the  responsibility  of  management. 
The  bank  assumes  the  responsibility 
and  pays  4%  interest.  When  an  in- 
dividual buys  stock  in  a  business,  as- 
suming all  the  hazards  and  to  a  limited 
extent,  the  responsibility  of  manage- 
ment through  a  Board  of  Directors,  he 
should  be  certain  of  a  reasonably  large 
profit  to  justify  this  risk.  Otherwise, 
why  should  the  risk  be  assumed?  If 
people  who  have  money  did  not  assume 
this  hazard,  business  would  be  para- 
lysed for  want  of  capital. 

There  has  been  considerable  loose 
thinking  and  hazy  talk  about  service 
with  the  public  solely  in  mind.  There 
has  been  little  thought  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  man  who  is  willing  to  risk 
his  money  in  business  when  he  knows 
in  advance  that  eight  corporations  out 
of  every  ten  organized  are  doomed  to 
fail  entirely  or  be  re-organized  with 
new  capital  and  possibly  under  a  new 
management. 

Every  teacher  should  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  this  situation  in  order 
to  make  the  students  feel  the  responsi- 
bility which  an  employee  should  feel 
toward  the  stockholder  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  public  on  the  other.  Un- 
less an  employee  renders  a  high  type 
of  service,  the  public  will  inevitably 
withdraw  its  patronage,  the  stockhold- 
ers consequently  losing  their  invest- 
ment. I  am  pleading  here  for  a  higher 
degree  of  employee  responsibility  than 
now  exists  in  most  of  the  business  con- 
cerns in  this  country. 

If  the  public  is  to  be  efficiently  served 
and  the  stockholders  save  their  invest- 
ment, the  employee  must  have  three 
outstanding  qualities: 

First: — A  desire  in  his  heart  to  ren- 
der the  greatest  possible  service. 

Second — The  knowledge  that  will 
enable  him  to  render  this  service 
efficiently. 
jThird — A  vision  of  organized  co- 
operation— a  vision  of  the  spirit  of 
the  hive  whose  mute  unuttered 
motto  is— "All  for  one  and  one  for 
all." 

I  am  talking  about  something  which 
only  in  a  limited  degree  exists  in  busi- 
ness today,  but  which  must  animate  all 


business  if  business  is  going  to  give 
both  the  public  and  the  stockholders  a 
square  deal.  Neither  one  has  a  square 
deal   at   the  present   time. 

Eight  concerns  out  of  every  ten  or- 
ganized go  broke.  The  public  is  neither 
served  efficiently  nor  economically, 
while  the  stockholders  lose  either  part 
or  all  of  their  investment. 

By  this  time  you  may  be  asking — 
"But  what  has  the  teaching  of  Sales- 
manship to  do  with  all  this?"  Did  you 
notice  what  I  said  about  employee  re- 
sponsibility? The  time  has  come  to 
greatly  increase  individual  responsibil- 
ity, individual  and  organization  co- 
ordination and  co-operation  within  the 
organization.  Do  you  realize  how  much 
I  have  said  in  that  one  sentence — the 
far-reaching  effect  of  these  three  ideas, 
viz.,  individual  responsibility,  individual 
organization  and  co-ordination,  and  or- 
ganization co-operation?  To  bring 
these  three  things  about  will  mean  a 
tremendous  increase  in  business  effi- 
ciency. 

I  think  the  most  fundamental  weak- 
ness in  business  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
each  individual  and  each  unit  in  busi- 
ness is,  to  a  large  extent,  playing  a  lone 
hand.  Each  individual  is  attempting 
to  do  his  or  her  work  without  regard 
to  the  organization  objective  which  is 
profit,  and  without,  to  any  degree, 
catching  the  spirit  of  the  organization 
which  should  lead  everybody  in  it  to 
work  for  the  good  of  the  whole  organi- 
zation. 

Baseball  is  a  game,  but  its  success 
depends  upon  the  organization  spirit 
back  of  it.  Every  ounce  of  effort  of 
everybody  in  the  game  is  concentrated 
upon  just  one  thing  —  winning  the 
game.  I  have  seen  the  greatest  players 
in  the  American  League,  including 
Babe  Ruth,  Ty  Cobb  and  Tris  Speaker, 
purposely  bat  out  on  a  sacrifice  play. 
They  did  it  to  advance  the  runner 
ahead.  They  sacrificed  self  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  game,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  tremendously  anxious 
about  their  individual  records. 

We  used  to  think  that  the  man  who 
carried  the  sample  case  was  the  only 
salesman  in  the  business.  We  think  it 
no  longer.  We  know  it  is  not  true. 
The  purpose  of  the  business  as  a  whole 
is  to  create  a  favorable  impression.  A 
favorable  impression  builds  business. 
An  unfavorable  impression  kills  busi- 
ness. 

The  janitor  who  does  a  poor  job  of 
sweeping  and  dusting  leaves  a  concern 
open  to  criticism.  It  creates  a  bad 
impression  which  hurts  the  business. 
The  stenographer  who  mis-spells  a 
word  or  who  allows  a  letter  to  go  out 
with  an  ambiguous  sentence,  or  a  sen- 
tence that  is  not  clear,  is  helping  to  give 
the  wrong  impression.  The  book- 
keeper who  sends  out  a  wrong  state- 
ment  is   using  poor   Salesmanship  just 


as  is  the  salesman  who  is  making  mis- 
statements because  lie  is  short  of  cor- 
rect information. 

At  the  present  time,  16%%  of  the  ef- 
fort of  every  organization  is  devoted 
to  earning  money  to  pay  taxes  which 
have  been  enormously  increased  as  a 
result  of  the  war.  This  means  that  two 
months  out  of  the  year  must  be  devoted 
to  this  work  by  every  organization  in 
the  country.  In  1922,  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  automobile  dealers  of  America 
made  no  net  profit.  In  other  words, 
they  worked  twelve  months  to  earn 
enough  money  to  pay  taxes  and  ex- 
penses. If  there  had  been  thirteen 
months  in  the  year,  the  last  half  of  the 
last  month  might  have  shown  a  net 
profit.  As  it  was,  a  large  number  of 
the  ninety  per  cent  consumed  part  of 
their   original   investment. 

Inasmuch  as  it  takes  two  months  out 
of  the  year  to  earn  enough  money  to 
pay  taxes,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  months  of  the  year 
are  consumed  paying  taxes  and  over- 
head before  one  dollar  net  profit  is 
earned.  With  most  concerns,  the  en- 
tire year  is  spent  without  a  return  of 
any  net  profit  on  the  money  invested. 
Inasmuch  as  it  now  takes  two 
months  out  of  the  year  to  earn  money 
to  pay  taxes,  we  find  by  a  slight  pro- 
cess of  computation  that  that  amounts 
to  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  a  day. 
That  means  that  everybody  in  the  busi- 
ness must  either  work  one  hour  and 
a  third  more  than  heretofore  or  do  the 
same  amount  of  work  within  the  eight 
hour  period,  or  else  the  profits  will 
come  up  missing  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

While  on  this  subject,  let  me  say  that 
the  eight  hour  day  never  was  made  for 
people  who  expect  to  advance.  The 
executives  of  the  country  work  nearer 
fifteen  hours  a  day  than  eight,  and  they 
worked  the  fifteen  hours  a  day  before 
they  became  executives.  Of  course, 
these  hours  were  not  all  spent  at  a 
desk.  Many  of  them  were  spent  in 
study  and  thought.  Some  of  my  best 
thinking  is  done  when  out  walking. 
The  executive,  the  man  who  does  the 
big  things  is  thinking  during  every 
waking  hour.  When  he  is  in  the  thea- 
tre, on  the  golf  links,  in  church  or  in  a 
Pullman  car,  he  is  gaining  ideas  and 
impressions  that  he  will  use  to  advant- 
age in  his  business. 

For  over  twenty  years  I  have  stud- 
ied business  problems  from  the  inside 
of  corporations,  big  and  little.  The  so- 
lution of  the  problem  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  school  and  the  or- 
ganization vision  it  gives  the  coming 
generation  of  students  who  will  be  fu- 
ture employees  and  executives. 

When  the  average  girl  enrolls  in  a 
shorthand  course  is  it  because  she  is 
ambitious  to  help  some  corporation  pay 
dividends?  Not  at  all.  Her  motive  is 
to  earn  enough  money  to  make  her 
financially  independent  until  she  gets 
married.  If  she  is  asked  to  study  book- 
keeping, she  sees  no  reason  for  it.  If 
she  is  asked  to  study  Salesmanship,  it 
may  seem  ridiculous  to  her.  And  yet, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  sales  end  of  the 
business,  the  department  that  success- 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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A  Little  of  Everything 


By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


THE   CALL    OF   THE    CITY 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  year 
1907  I  began  a 'series  of  articles  for  this 
magazine  under  the  above  title,  and 
under  various  headings  I  have  con- 
tributed something  about  every  month 
since.  It  speaks  well  for  the  vitality 
of  the  publication  that  it  has  survived 
sixteen  years  of  such  contributions  and 
now  in  the  coming  year  I  propose  to 
<<ive  a  single  article  or  story  or  sketch 
rnder  some  of  the  headings  that  I  have 
used  in  about  the  life  time  of  the  young 
people  who  in  1923  will  read  this  maga- 
zine and  perhaps  these  articles.  Many 
of  the  young  men  and  women  who  read 
The  Call  of  the  City  in  September, 
1907,  have  answered  that  call  and  are 
successful  or  unsuccessful,  for  the  city 
called  them  and  has  called  insistentlly 
ever  since  for  the  vouth  and  vigor  and 
elan  of  the  nation.  Much  of  this  youth 
and  vigor  comes  to  the  city  from  the 
country.  The  farmer  boy  with  hayseed 
in  his  hair  and  mud  on  his  boots,  the 
gawky  boy  from  the  small  country 
town  with  his  paper  collar  and  his  bow 
necktie,  the  boy  from  the  large  town, 
very  sophisticated,  takes  his  girl  to  the 
movies  and  is  quite  a  live  wire  in  his 
native  burg.  And  the  girls,  too,  though 
not  so  many  of  them.  The  country 
girl  school  teacher  in  the  back  dis- 
tricts, intelligent,  looking  for  a  wider 
field,  and  the  girl  clerk  or  stenographer 
of  the  large  town  all  drawn,  as  by  pow 
erful  magnets,  to  the  great  centers  of 
business.  New  York,  like  a  lodestone, 
drawing  the  youth  of  both  sexes  with 
highly  developed  intellect  into  its 
tremendous  vortex.  Boston,  Hub  of 
the  Universe,  drawing  New  England. 
Chicago,  tremendous  city  of  distances, 
sucking  in  the  youth  and  vitality  of  the 
great  middle  west.  New  Orleans, 
attracting  the  young  of  the  South.  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  Call  of  the  City 
has  been  loud,  never  softening,  thru 
all  the  sixteen  years  that  this  maga- 
zine and  I  have  been  growing  older. 
The  magazine  has  been  growing  bet- 
ter; I  hope  I  have,  though  some  of 
my  friends  seem  to  doubt  it. 

No  Slackening  of  the  Call 

Is  there  any  slackening  in  the  call 
of  the  city?  Is  its  tone  less  insistent? 
Far  from  it.  About  twenty  years  ago 
a  little  before  I  wrote  my  first  call  of 
the  city  a  young  fellow,  who  had  come 
in  from  his  father's  country  farm  to 
answer  the  call  of  Detroit,  managed  to 
scrape  together  a  few  thousand  dollars 
and  began  making  automobiles  on  a 
large  scale.  He  had  made  some  before. 
Made  a  few  thousand  dollar  machines; 
made. a  racing  car,  eighty  horse  power, 
that  went  so  fast  that  it  took  the  young 
man's  hat  off  and  he  has  never  put  it 
on  since.  At  least  he  rides  around 
most  of  the  time  with  nothing  on  his 


head  but  his  hair,  which  is  still  plenti- 
ful. 

When  this  young  fellow  got  to  go- 
ing, he  wasn't  yet  forty,  he  changed 
the  face  of  this  country  so  you  hardly 
know  it,  for  he  made  it  possible  for 
everybody  to  do  business  in  the  city 
and  live  outside  where  there  was  room 
for  the  baby  to  get  out  on  the  grass 
and  play  with  the  cat  and  room  for 
little  Tommy  and  little  Mary  to  make 
mud  pies,  and  get  joyously  dirty  with- 
out being  run  over  by  an  ice  wagon  or 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  hurrying 
crowd  running  to  a  fire,  or  being  hived 
up  in  a  tenement  so  small  you  couldn't 
swing  a  cat  if  you  wanted  to,  and  so 
high  up  you  could  hear  the  angels  sing. 
That  fellow  fixed  it  so  everybody  that 
could  raise  a  hundred  dollars  could 
have  an  automobile  with  the  name 
F-O-R-D  on  its  dark,  low  brow.  He 
could  pay  for  the  rest  of  it,  five  or  six 
hundred  then,  now  about  three  hun- 
dred, out  of  the  savings  in  his  rent, 
to  say  nothing  about  savings  in  doctor 
bills  and  food  bills  and  undertakers' 
bills. 

I  came  through  the  city  of  Lynn  the 
other  day,  past  the  General  Electric 
Works,  and  I'll  bet  that  there  were  a 
thousand  flivvers  lined  up  around  the 
works  belonging  to  men  who  lived  out 
three,  five,  ten  miles  along  the  beauti- 
ful North  Shore  where  the  sea  wind 
could  blow  through  the  old  man's  whis- 
kers, and  dry  the  clothes  out  on  the 
line  in  the  back  yard.  But  this  fellow 
wasn't  satisfied  with  getting  a  lot  of 
people  from  country  homes  into  the 
.big  industrial  centers.  He  said  the 
farmers  had  to  work  too  hard  and  keep 
too  much  help  for  what  they  got  out 
of  the  scanty  soil  of  New  England,  the 
better  soil  of  the  Middle  States,  and 
the  deep,  rich  soil  of  the  West,  so  he 
got  out  a  tractor  that  will  do  anything 
a  horse  can  do  and  a  lot  of  things  a 
horse  can't,  because  a  thirty  H.  P. 
tractor  can  rip  the  toughest  soil  to 
pieces  with  the  utmost  ease  where  two 
or  three  span  of  horses  would  work 
themselves  to  death.  The  result  of 
this  invention  and  many  others  of  agri- 
cultural implements  is,  that  it  doesn't 
take  anything  like  the  number  of  men 
to  cultivate  the  soil  that  it  did  when  I, 
as  a  boy,  nearly  broke  my  back  plow- 
ing and  mowing  and  pitching  and  hoe- 
ing on  my  father's  solid  old  granite 
farm,  with  a  little  soil  on  top.  up  in 
New  Hampshire. 

No,  my  young  friend,  boy  or  girl, 
don't  worry  if  you  a  boy  are  greener 
than  the  grass  on  your  father's  farm, 
if  you  a  girl  are  all  arms,  legs  and  el- 
bows. The  green  will  soon  wear  off 
when  you  strike  the  city  pavements 
and  angles  will  round  off,  and  you  will 
look  like  the  rest  of  the  city  when  you 
get  into  the  swim.  Just  see  what  the 
country  has  given  to  the  city.     Let  me 


tell  you  three  or  four  instances,  some 
of  them  good,  some  ot  them  not  so 
good.  It  was  a  country  boy  from  the 
little  Massachusetts  town  where  he 
worked  part  of  the  time  on  the  farm 
and  part  of  the  time  in  a  grocery 
store;  finally  drifted  to  Chicago;, 
started  in  business  there;  was  burned 
out  in  the  big  fire  and  in  three  days- 
was  doing  business  again  under  a  cor- 
rugated iron  roof,  and  died  worth  150 
million  dollars,  more  or  less.  That 
was  Marshall  Field  of  the  great  Mar- 
shall Field  Co.,  one  of  the  biggest  in 
the  world.  Another  fellow  started 
from  his  father's  little  brick-making 
farm  where  he  made  bricks  by  hand 
and  earned  his  first  money  turning 
them  over  to  dry  in  the  sun;  finally 
got  into  Philadelphia  as  a  sort  of  an 
errand  boy,  because  the  father  died 
and  he  had  to  help  his  mother.  He 
got  $1.50  a  week,  walked  three  miles 
each  way  daily,  lunched  on  a  couple  of 
apples,  and  died  the  other  day  at  al- 
most 90,  John  Wanamaker,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  a  merchant  prince, 
for  he  had  a  white  soul  as  well  as  a 
business  brain.  Down  from  Troy  to 
"Bagdad  on  the  Subway"  came  a 
grocery  clerk  who  delivered  sugar, 
molasses,  pork,  potatoes,  and  flour 
every  day,  summer  and  winter,  for  a 
little  corner  store.  When  this  grocery 
boy  got  a  cent  he  sat  down  on  it  hard 
and  fast  and  it  never  got  away  from 
him,  and  it  was  the  same  way  when  he 
go  tinto  the  big  town.  He  was  not  a 
showy  lad,  nor  extravagant,  they  say 
he  never  paid  more  than  twelve  dollars 
for  a  suit  of  clothes,  but  he  died  an  old, 
old  man  and  went,  somewhere,  and 
left  behind  him — because  he  couldn't 
take  it  with  him — eighty  million  dol- 
lars. All  of  it  he  gave  to  his  wife,  and 
she  has  done  some  good  with  Russell 
Sage's  money.  These  are  just  a  few. 
I  could  keep  telling  of  country  boys, 
some  of  them  good  and  some  of  them 
not  so  good,  who  have  been  vital  ele- 
ments in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  great  cities.  The  life  blood  of  the 
city  comes  from  the  country  and  it 
will,  so  long  as  the  country  gives  hard 
muscle  and  bone  and  pure  blood  and 
keen  eyes  and  self  reliance,  which  every 
country  boy  with  gray  matter  under 
his  hair  accumulates  more  than  does 
his  city  cousin,  because  he  has  to. 

I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  call  for 
girls  because  I  don't  know  so  much 
about  girls;  it  is  only  in  the  past  fifty 
years  that  girls  occupied  any  place  in 
business.  When  Mr.  Sholes  invented 
the  typewriter  he  let  down  the  bars 
of  business  to  an  incoming  swarm  of 
girls  who  have  taken  and  filled  the 
places  of  an  army  of  male  clerks  and 
bookkeepers  and  office  help  generally. 
The  capable  country  girl  is  always  in 
demand,  but  she  can't  jump  in  and 
knock  around  as  the  boy  can.  Yet  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  dry  goods  stores 
of  Chicago,  yes  two  of  them  that  I 
know  of,  are  managed  entirely  by 
women,  and  when  I  taught  in  Hoboken 
as  I  did  about  twenty  years  ago — on 
the  ferry  boat  sometimes  I  would  see 
a  chunky  old  woman,  dressed  in  rusty 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 


By  CARL  MARSHALL 

Weichtpec,  California 


Goodbye  Klamath!     Which    means,    of 
Hello  Mattole!  course,  that  this 

Meandering  is  be- 
ing typed  from  new  and  different  sur- 
roundings. It  came  about  in  this  way: 
the  two  joyous  and 
interesting  years  I  had 
given  myself  in  the 
Klamath  country  were 
drawing  to  a  close, — 
not,  by  any  means  that 
the  spice  and  pep  and 
thrill  of  this  surpass- 
ing region  of  wildness 
and  beauty  had  been 
exhausted,  —  it  would 
take  at  least  two  lifetimes  to  do  that — 
but — ,  well,  I  did  not  have  the  two 
lifetimes,  and,  besides,  I  had  heard 
things  about  this  country  of  the  Upper 
Mattole  that  made  me  keen  to  know 
it.  So,  presto!,  change!  and  here  I  am 
down  in  these  wilds  a  hundred  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  Klamath,  teaching 
a  little  group  of  charmingly  naive  and 
unspoiled  mountain  children,  with 
never  an  Indian  in  sight,  and  putting  in 
the  liberal  allowance  of  free  time  that 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  country  school- 
master, nature-studying  a  new  and 
vividly  interesting  country. 

If  you  have  not  forgotten  the  days 
when  the  teacher  sent  you  to  the  board 
to  chalk  out  an  outline  of  California. 
you  will  recall  how  you  drew  the  rag- 
ged point  of  Cape  Mendocino  project- 
ing out  into  the  Pacific,  "The  most 
western  point  in  the  United  States." 
If  you  were  required  to  further  particu- 
larize in  this  map,  you  sketched  in  a 
long,  creepy,  caterpillar  looking  thing, 
just  to  the  south  of  the  Cape,  which 
stood  for  a  range  of  mountains,  one  of 
the  many  other  caterpillars  that  com- 
prise the  Coast  Range,  that  low  and 
ancient  upheaval  that  forms  the  var- 
iously nicked  western  rim  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Basin.  If  your  teacher  insisted 
on  details,  you  put  in  a  special  fuzzy 
hump  on  your  caterpillar's  back,  and 
marked  it  "King's  Peak,  4500  ft.",  and 
may  have  learned  that  it  is  the  highest 
mountain  but  one  on  the  immediate 
Pacific  Coast  of  North  America. 

Well,  as  I  am  tapping  out  this  Mean- 
dering on  my  little  Corona,  this  sunny 
Saturday  morning,  I  can  look  out 
my  window  directly  to  the  westward 
and  see  the  blue  cone  of  this  mountain 
landmark  looming  above  its  foothills 
but  five  miles  away,  with  the  long  lower 
ridge  of  your  blackboard  caterpillar 
running  miles  away  to  the  southward. 
From  the  opposite  window.  I  look 
down  into  the  sinuous  gorge  of  the 
Mattole,  a  mile  or  so  away.  You  may 
recall  that  all  these  coastal  streams  of 
northern  California,  run  mainly  to 
northward,  with  just  enough  trend  to 
the  west  to  bring  them  finally  to  the 
sea.  They  just  follow  those  ancient 
wrinkles   that   ran   that    way   from    the 


beginning.  And  it  is  adown  these  same 
wrinkles  that  the  axes  of  the  California 
earhtquakes  mark  their  quivering 
course.  But  this  story  is  not  by  way 
of  being  a  treatise  on  California  ty- 
prograph  or  seismography,  as  you 
may  be  thinking.  What  1  am  trying  to 
do  is  to  provide  a  just  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  this  shut-in,  sunny  valley 
of  the  upper  Mattole,  that  is  only  six 
or  seven  miles  from  the  sea,  as  the 
bird  flies,  has  a  climate  all  its  own,  and 
markedly  unlike  that  of  any  other  spot 
in  the  known  world.  The  nearness  of 
the  sea  saves  us  from  the  burning 
aridity  of  the  summers  over  in  the 
Central  Valley  to  eastward,  while  the 
long  mountain  "caterpillar"  stretching 
down  the  coast  from  the  Cape,  effect- 
ually protects  this  favored  little  climatic 
Paradise  from  the  raw  winds  and  fogs 
that  afflict  the  more  open  coast  regions 
of  the  whole  state. 

The  mountain  trough  drained  by  the 
winding  Mattole,  does  not  meet  one's 
idea  of  a  valley,  for  there  is  hardly 
enough  alluvial  land  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  stream  to  make  a  two- 
acre  garden  plot.  A  considerable 
mountain  wall  forms  the  eastern  side 
of  the  trough,  and  between  this  and 
the  western  barrier  is  a  region  of  far- 
flung  lower  rounded  hills  among  which 
wind  the  Mattole  and  a  number  of 
vigorous  tributaries  which  comprise 
one  of  the  few  trout-stream  regions  of 
the  United  States,  still  unspoiled  by 
the  invading  auto  tourist.  There  are 
enough  comparatively  level  benches 
and  gentle  slopes  among  these  hills  for 
profitable  grain,  fruit  and  stock  rais- 
ing, and  these  industries  support  a 
small  but  energetic  and  progressive 
community  of  farmers,  practically  all 
of  them  fine  up-standing  Americans  of 
the   old-fashioned   breed. 

It  is  owing  to  the  energy  and  fore- 
sight and  elementary  genius  of  one 
remarkable  man  that  this  region  of  the 
Mattole  has  been  redeemed  from  the 
wild  and  put  on  the  map,  industrially 
and  socially.  This  man  is  Mr.  Albert 
Etter  of  Ettersburg,  a  plant  biologist 
and  variety  expert,  whose  accomplish- 
ments in  the  breeding  of  new  varieties 
of  strawberries  and  apples  have  given 
him  a  reputation  among  horticulturists 
throughout  the  world,  second  only  to 
that  of  the  great  Burbank  himself.  It 
was  chiefly  to  meet  and  know  this 
wonderful  and  entirely  lovable  man 
that  brought  me  into  the  Mattole.  In 
subsequent  meanderings  I  shall  have 
something  to  tell  of  the  worth  and 
works  of  this  near  wizard  that  cannot 
fail  to  interest  all  students  of  Nature 
and  of  men. 


The  Business       What     is     a     business 

Side  of  Service     man?      In    a    narrow 

sense,  it  is  a  man  who 

buys  or  produces  things  and  sells  them 


at  a  profit.  In  a  broader  sense,  it  is 
anyone  who  seeks  success  by  having 
something  to  sell  and  selling  it.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  thing  sold  is 
eggs  or  eloquence,  silks  or  sermons, 
skill  or  scrap  iron.  All  of  it  belongs 
to  the  business  side  of  life  when  once 
put  on  the  market.  Of  course,  there 
are  certain  uppish  servitors  of  the 
world  who  would  resent  being  told 
that  they  are  "in  business,"  but  they 
are,  just  the  same,  if  they  are  getting 
pay  for  what  they  are  doing,  and  they 
generally  are.  all  the  way  from  kings 
down    to    street-sweepers. 

It  therefore  comes  about  that  money, 
or  pay,  is  the  centripetal  force  that 
keeps  the  social  universe  together, 
while  work  is  the  centrifugal  force  that 
acts  again  the  pay  and  keeps  the  uni- 
verse going.  Nobody  but  a  parasite 
or  a  paralytic  is  out  of  it.  All  mankind 
is  engaged  in  busyness,  which  is  but 
a  more  vivid  name  for  business. 

The  basis  of  business  is  a  plan. 
When  man  first  emerged  from  the 
monkey,  if  it  was  a  monkey  he  emerged 
from,  (for  details  of  which,  you  may 
perhaps  want  to  consult  Mr.  Bryan), 
he  commenced  to  plan.  He  discovered 
that  fish  could  be  penned  up  in  a 
stream;  that  a  club  was  a  better  wea- 
pon than  his  bare  paws,  and  that  a 
club  with  a  stone  tied  to  it  was  still 
better.  And  so  he  has  gone  on  plan- 
ning ever  since,  till  we  have  the  Edison 
factories  and  Wall  Street.  The  better 
we  plan,  the  more  we  have  to  plan 
with.  That  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  life  is  just  a  mad  scramble  to  get 
to  the  trough.  That's  quite  the  poor- 
est business  of  all.  The  planner  soon 
learns  better  than  to  plan  for  himself 
alone.  This  mistake  wrecks  nations 
and  men.  Human  life  is  an  enterprise 
for  mutual  good,  and  this  is  the  salt 
of  its  value.  Without  it.  it  would  not 
be    worth   living. 

The  next  worst  thing  to  planning  for 
one's  self  alone,  is  not  to  plan  at  all, 
but  just  drift.  That  is  mainly  why  so 
many  people,  otherwise  capable,  are 
on  the  rocks  today.  "Sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof";  "Never  trouble 
trouble  till  trouble  troubles  you"; 
"Don't  cross  bridges  till  you  come  to 
them", — these  and  other  similar  sooth- 
ing maxims  are  their  favorite  dope, 
and  it  soon  takes  the  spines  out 
them. 

Everybody  knows  how  necessary  are 
planning  and  system  for  business  in  the 
narrow  sense  in  which  we  most  often 
use  the  word.  Nobody,  for  instance, 
would  think  of  trying  to  run  even 
peanut  stand  without  keeping  books 
and  watching  the  market.  But  ther 
are  a  lot  of  young  folks  who  have  not 
learned  and  are  not  being  taught,  that 
planning  and  system,  and  even  book- 
keeping are  just  as  necessary  for  the 
fellow  who  is  selling  days'  works, 
for  the  chap  who  sells  goods.  Cost 
and  up-keep  and  overhead  are  just  as 
vital  factors  in  the  business  of  wage- 
earning  as  in  the  business  of  selling 
groceries  or  hardware  or  dry-goods. 
The  merchant  whose  business  costs 
more  than  it  brings  in  will  soon  go  to 
the   wall,   and   so   will   the   wage   earner 
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p  h  i  spends  more  than  he  earns. 
There's  no  getting  away  from  that. 

W'hi'.o  engaged  in  promoting  the 
thrift  idea  during  the  late  war.   I  came 

into  contact  with  a  lot  of  managers 
of  big  business — men  at  the  head  of 
such  establishments  as  Wannamaker's, 
Marshall  Field's,  and  other  big  con- 
cerns in  the  cities.  I  also  came  to 
know  rather  intimately,  many  success- 
ful heads  of  departments.  Nearly  all 
these  men  had  started  at  the  bottom 
as  wage-earners,  just  as  did  Rocke- 
feller. Wannamaker,  Harriman.  Ly- 
man Gage,  and  a  host  of  others.  I 
found  that  every  one  of  these  men, 
without  an  exception  that  I  can  now 
recall,  started  out  in  his  youth  to  keep 
a  systematic  account  of  his  money  af- 
fairs, and  plan  things  so  that  he  should 
save  some  part  of  his  earnings,  how- 
ever small  the  sum  might  be.  Now.  I 
do  not  believe,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
anybody  else  does,  that  this  record  is  a 
mere  set  of  co-incidences.  I  think,  and 
I  think  all  the  rest  of  you  do,  that  it 
was  the  quality  in  these  boys  that  led 
them  to  plan  for  their  own  future,  that 
fitted  them  for  the  success  and  re- 
sponsibility that  came  to  them.  And 
these  men  were  not  rare  and  unusual 
geniuses;  to  me.  they  seemed  very- 
much  like  other  men.  f  think  that  they 
were  merely  endowed  with  what  my 
dear  old  father  used  to  call  "good 
hard  horse  sense."  and  the  strength  of 
will  to  carry  out  a  plan  that  would 
keep  their  affairs  on  the  up-grade. 

Let  every  young  business  student 
learn  that  he  is  "in  business"  when  he 
lands  his  first  job,  and  that  practice  in 
the  management  of  his  own  affairs,  is 
the  best  training  he  can  get  to  fit  him 
for  managing  the  affairs  of  others. 

W.    E.    MOORE    CONDUCTS    AN 

ENTHUSIASTIC  SUMMER 

SESSION 

Two  hundred  teachers  representing 
twleve  states  and  two  foreign  countries 
were  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Southern  Branch,  at  Los  An- 
geles, for  courses  in  Zaner  Method 
Penmanship  during  the  1923  Summer 
Session.  W.  E.  Moore.  Principal  of 
Longfellow  School,  Oakland,  and  for- 
merly Penmanship  Supervisor,  was  in 
charge  of  the  work.  The  Southern 
Branch  of  the  University  of  California 
Summer  Session  had  an  enrollment  of 
more  than  3200  students.  This  ranked 
as  the  eighth  largest  summer  school  in 
the  United  States.  The  course  in  Let- 
tering and  Engrossing  under  Mr. 
Moore  was  well  patronized. 


schools,  and  private  business  schools, 
will  be  held  in  the  Secretarial  Science 
Auditorium,  27  Garrison  Street,  Bos- 
ton. All  persons  interested  in  com- 
mercial education  are  urged  to  attend. 


H.  B.  LEHMAN  DOES  GOOD 
WORK   IN    CALIFORNIA 

H.  B.  Lehman,  the  sklilful  penman 
and  experienced  penmanship  teacher 
of  the  Central  High  School,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  conducted  a  large  and  interesting 
Penmanship  Summer  School  in  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
last  summer. 

There  were  124  students  in  his 
classes  and  to  quote  Mr.  Lehman,  "a 
mighty  fine  lot  of  students  from  every- 
where they  were.  In  some  cases 
teachers  were  promised  an  increase  of 
$100.00  if  they  returned  with  a  Zaner 
Method  Writing  Certificate.  This 
shows  how  the  Zaner  Method  Certifi- 
cate of  Proficiency  in  Penmanship  is 
considered  in  California." 

Since  the   Zaner  Method  of  Writing 


is  the  State  adopted  method,  the  Cali- 
fornia school  officials  are  doing  much 
to  encourage   the   teachers   to   become 

proficient  in  this  method  of  writing  by 
offering  them  in  many  instances  in- 
creases in  salary. 

Twenty-three  devoted  one  hour  a 
day  to  Old  English  lettering,  and  some 
became  proficient  enough  to  fill  di- 
plomas for  next  year's  graduates. 

Let  the  good  work  go  on!  And  we 
trust  that  Mr.  Lehman  will  do  further 
work  in  that  progressive  state  for  the 
cause  of  good  penmanship. 


A.  C.  Spangler,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Conneaut,  Ohio,  Business  Col- 
lege, is  now  with  the  New  Castle,  Pa., 
Business  College,  as  head  of  the  com- 
mercial department. 

Austin  Jones,  Loop,  Texas,  is  turn- 
ing out  some  very  high-class  ornament- 
al writing  as  shown  by  some  very 
dashy.  uniform  specimens  of  ornament- 
al writing  which  have  recently  been  re- 
ceived. 


CONFERENCE     ON     SECRETAR- 
IAL TRAINING 

Glen  L.  Swiggett.  specialist  in  com- 
mercial education,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. Washington,  announces  that  the 
Bureau  will  hold  a  conference  on  the 
training  of  secretaries  in  Boston,  Satur- 
day. October  27.  It  will  be  attended 
by  business  men  and  women  and  repre- 
sentatives from  educational  institutions 
in  which  some  phase  of  this  type  of 
training  is  now  offered.  The  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions,  with  represen- 
tative speakers  from  universities,  high 


As  W  A  Botts,  the  penman-cartoonist  of  Wichita.  Kansas,  sees  C.  H.  Haverfield.  of  the 
Commercial  Department,  Findlay.  Ohio.  High  School,  and  who  is  one  of  the  Business  Educator  s 
heavy  clubbers. 
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CRAGIN 

(Continued  from  page  IT) 
black.  She  looked  like  a  gentlewoman 
— not  too  gentle — in  reduced  circum- 
stances; that  is,  I  mean  she  looked  re- 
spectable but  she  had  a  jaw  that  in- 
dicated firmness.  She  lived  in  a  little 
30  a  month  flat  of  three  or  four  rooms 
in  Hoboken,  one  of  New  York's  smal- 
ler bed  rooms.  She  had  a  pint  of  milk 
every  morning  and  sometimes  she 
bought  a  lamb  chop  or  a  piece  of  liver 
to  go  with  the  bacon,  so  they  say.  Per- 
haps they  lied  about  her  but  I  guess 
not  much,  for  she  was  a  frugal  soul  and 
she  was  a  Vermont  girl,  had  come  up 
from  the  then  small,  old,  whaling  city 
of  New  Bedford.  She  didn't  come  up 
a  poor  girl,  however,  but  she  started 
in  to  show  New  York  that  women 
could  do  business.  She  showed  it  all 
right. 

She  made  a  deposit  in  the  Chemical 
Bank  and  in  return  for  this  deposit  she 
made  the  bank  give  her  desk  room  and 
there,  for  many  years,  she  transacted 
her  business,  going  out  at  noon  for  a 
20c  lunch  at  the  Dennett  Restaurant. 
Dennett  was  a  pious  fellow,  who  had 
prayers  every  morning  at  the  restaur- 
ant for  the  help  who  must  have  en- 
joyed them,  and  around  on  the  walls 
were  a  lot  of  mottoes:  "Trust  in  the 
Lord,"  "Remember  Thy  Creator  in  the 
Days  of  thy  Youth."  "Wine  is  a 
Mocker,"  "Watch  Your  Hat-  and 
Coat,"  etc.  When  the  old  lady  had 
a  tip-top  day's  business  and  had 
loaned  the  citv  of  New  York,  as  she 
often  did.  a  million  dollars  in  cold 
hard  cash  at  a  stiff  rate  of  interest, 
she  had  a  piece  of  pie,  5c  extra,  with 
the  20c  lunch.  Her  son  was  an  enter- 
prising young  man  and  weighed  over 
250  pounds.  He  thought  he  would  like 
to  go  into  the  railroad  business,  and  so 
she  bought  him  a  nice  little  railroad 
down  in  Texas  to  play  with  and  paid 
$12,000,000   for   it. 

Her  daughter  got  married  and  the 
mother  set  her  up  in  good  shape,  and 
died  a  few  years  ago  with  seventy  or 
eighty  million  dollars  to  leave  the  chil- 
dren. A  great  business  woman  was 
Hetty  Green.  There  are  not  many  like 
her  and  it  is  just  as  well,  for  I  would 
not  advise  anybody  to  follow  in  her 
footsteps,  and  get  rich  loaning  money/ 
and  living  as  she  did. 

Back  to  the  Country 

Every  little  -while,  you  read  an  in- 
teresting- article  telling  how  some 
worn-out  city  man  went  back  to  the 
country  and  lived  happy  ever  after. 
That  sounds  good  in  a  magazine  or  a 
sugar  and  cream  novel,  but  in  real  life 
the  only  man  who  goes  back  to  the 
country  from  the  city  and  lives  happy 
ever  after  is  some  old  pirate  who  has 
gouged  money  enough  out  of  some- 
body to  go  back,  buy  a  nice  farm, 
stock  it  with  fancy  cattle  and  hire 
somebody  else  to  do  all  the  work  on  it. 
The  young  fellows  in  the  city  don't 
want  to  go  back,  except  in  very  rare 
instances. 

The  two  million  boys  who  went  to 
France  and  the  two  million  more  who 
went  to  the  training  camps,  getting 
ready    for    France,    didn't    want    to    go 


back  on  to  the  farms  of  New  England 
or  the  prairies  of  the  West  from 
whence  they  came.  Not  much,  they 
didn't.  They  wanted  to  stay  where 
they  could  see  the  bright  lights  and 
dance  to  jazz  music  and  go  to  the 
movies.  It  is  natural  and  it  is  going 
to  continue  that  way  more  and  more 
as  the  need  for  manual  labor  on  the 
farms  grows  less  and  less  by  the  in- 
vention  of  ingenious   farm   machinery. 

Who  the  City  Wants 

In  the  first  place,  it  takes  a  good  deal 
better  preparation  for  business  than"  it 
did  when  I  first  ventured  into  New 
York.  I  thought  I  knew  about  all 
there  was  to  know  about  business.  I 
had  graduated  from  Eastman's  and  had 
a  five  dollar  sheepskin  diploma  that 
said  I  was  a  Master  of  Accounts.  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  if  that  di- 
ploma didn't  flatter  me  a  little,  anyway, 
New  York  didn't  seem  very  much  ex- 
cited over  my  coming,  and  I  got  a  po- 
sition in  a  smaller  city  after  passing 
a  homesick  week  or  two  in  the  big  vil- 
lage. 

If  I  were  going  to  advise  anybody 
now,  I  would  say:  First,  learn  to  do 
what  you  are  told  to  do  when  you  are 
told  to  do  it,  and  as  you  are  told  to  do 
it.  That  is,  if  the  boss  says,  "Jim  or 
Julia,  take  this  package,  address  it  to 
John  Smith,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
send  it  there  by  parcel  post  at  once," 
don't  lay  it  down  and  go  and  do  some- 
thing else  first;  powder  your  nose,  if 
yo  uare  a  girl  or  smoke  a  cigarette  if 
you  are  a  girl  or  smoke  a  cigarette  if 
address  the  package  to  James  Smith, 
Springfield,  Illinois,  and  take  it  down 
to  the  express  office  and  send  it  by 
express.  It  is  just  that  kind  of  service 
that  sends  business  men  to  the  mad- 
house, whitens  their  hair  and  makes 
them  use  language  that  the  editor 
would  cut  out  if  I  put  it  in  this  article. 

After  you  have  mastered  this  part 
of  the  preparation  for  employment  in 
the  city  or  anywhere  else,  learn  to 
think.  It  is  surprising  the  number  of 
young  men  and  women  who  are  trying 
to  do  business  without  a  thinker.  "I 
didn't  think,"  is  a  common  expression 
after  a  business  blunder,  or  the  failure 
to  do  this  or  that  thing,  or  to  take 
advantage  of  this  or  that  opportunity. 
It  is  a  common  experience  of  the 
teacher  in  trying  to  prepare  young  peo- 
ple for  any  kind  of  occupation  that  re- 
quires the  use  of  text,  to  find  they  can 
turn  out  the  prescribed  work  of  the 
text  book,  simply  following  directions 
and  then  when  he  thinks  he  has  them 
thoroughly  well  prepared  he  finds  at 
an  examination,  with  the  text  book  ab- 
sent, that  they  know  absolutely  noth- 
ing, and  this  is  simply  because  that 
pupil  has  done  what  he  has  been  told, 
but  did  it  without  thinking  anything 
about  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  it. 

We  live  in  an  age  which  is  not  likely 
to  develop  thinking  power.  It  is  the 
jazz  age,  everybody  going  at  high 
speed.  Can't  take  time  to  read  a  good 
book  —  go  to  see  it  in  the  movies. 
Everything  readable  has  been  drama- 
tized for  the  movies.  DeMille  is  work- 
ing on  the  Ten  Commandments  now; 
I  expect  the  dictionary  will  come  next 


and  then  we  won't  have  to  read  at  all, 
and  a  person  who  don't  read  anything 
generally  don't  know  how  to  think. 
The  Office  Machine 

But  somebody  says:  They  do  every- 
thing by  machinery  now.  What  is  the 
use  of  my  taking  arithmetic  or  rapid 
calculation  or  even  dictation  in  short- 
hand when  they  are  doing  all  kinds 
of  bookkeeping  by  machinery?  Ma- 
chines that  add  and  subtract  and  mul- 
tiply and  divide  and  never  make  a  mis- 
tak.e  Machines  that  talk  to  you  as 
slow  or  as  fast  as  you  can  take  on  your 
typewriter.  Well,  the  machine  has 
come  to  be  an  extensive  part  of  office 
equipment  but  no  machine  has  yet  been 
invented  that  will  take  the  place  of  the 
human  brain,  for  a  machine  does  not 
think.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago 
a  fellow  got  up  a  machine  that  was 
going  to  do  away  with  stenographers 
entirely,  because  it  made  notes  that 
could  be  read,  and  quite  a  large  per- 
centage of  stenographers  don't  make 
that  kind  of  notes.  The  reason  steno- 
graphers can't  read  their  notes  is  sim- 
ply because  they  don't  write  shorthand. 
If  you  write  Pitman  or  Gregg  or  any 
other  system  the  w7ay  your  text  book 
tells  you  to,  you  can  read  it  almost  as 
well  as  longhand.  Well,  that  machine 
went  into  the  discard  years  and  years 
ago.  The  stenotype  came  along  a  few- 
years  ago,  and  within  limitations  did 
pretty  good  work.  Then  somebody 
got  up  a  dictaphone  that  was  going  to 
do  away  with  the  stenographer.  Who 
wanted  a  stenographer  when  he  could 
sit  down  and  talk  to  that  machine  by 
the  hour;  carry  it  home  with  him;  get 
up  in  the  night  and  talk  to  it  if  he 
wanted  to, and  lie  in  bed  all  next  day, 
sending  the  records  down  to  the  typist 
at  the  office.  Every  office  bought  one 
or  more.  Many  of  the  offices  have 
added  them  to  their  collection  of  cur- 
iosities. The  girls  hate  them,  and  you 
w-ould  not  catch  me  sitting  and  dictat- 
ing to  one  of  those  machines  instead  of 
to  a  nice  looking  girl  with  whom,  if  I 
happned  to  be  as  ignorant  as  many 
business  men  are,  I  could  get  hints 
about  my  grammar  and  punctuation 
and  a  lot  of  other  things. 

No,  don't  fool  yourself.  Get  the 
fundamentals  of  anything  you  are 
studying.  If  it  is  bookkeeping,  know 
the  why  of  it.  Think  it  over.  Don't 
do  it  without  you  know  why  you  do 
it.  If  you  are  studying  shorthand, 
learn  the  penmanship  of  shorthand. 
Don't  make  ticks  and  half  lengths  and 
full  lengths  and  double  lengths  all 
alike  as  so  many  stenographers  do  and 
then  wonder  why  you  can't  read  it. 
Learn  the  machines,  of  course — how 
to  use  them — but  don't  give  your  whole 
time  to  becoming  expert  on  machines 
and  letting  the  essentials  go — the  rea- 
son of  the  thing,  the  why  of  the  thing, 
the  art  of  spelling,  the  art  of  writing 
decent  English  so  you  won't  let  any 
absurd  transcripts  go  by.  It  won't  do. 
The  machines  are  all  right,  especially 
the  typewriter;  learn  to  use  that  ma- 
chine expertly  so  it  won't  take  you  all 
day  to  bring  back  a  transcript  of  some- 
thing your  employer  wants  in  a  hurry. 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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KNOX 

(Continued   Hum  page  16) 

fully    influences    people    to    buy    the 

goo  Is.  she  would  not  have  a  job. 

The  study  of  Salesmanship  is  the 
study  of  applied  psychology.  It  is  the 
study  of  the  human  mind,  how  to  deal 
with  it  and  favorably  influence  it.  This 
study  enormously  increases  the  value 
of  a  stenographer.  When  she  types  a 
letter,  she  knows  instantly  and  in- 
stinctively what  impression  it  will  make 
upon  the  reader.  If  this  letter  is  dic- 
tated by  a  man  who  knows  little  or 
nothing  of  psychology,  she  can  im- 
prove it.  The  change  of  an  occasional 
word  or  construction  sometimes  dou- 
bles the  value  of  a  letter.  Many  un- 
trained letter-writers  talk  in  generali- 
ties, and  generalities  are  a  wanton 
waste  of  words.  The  fakirs  of  the  world 
use  generalities  to  cover  up  their  dis- 
honest intentions.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  concrete  sentence  or  statement 
paints  a  clear-cut  picture  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  Clear-cut,  concrete  men- 
tal pictures  make  sales  and  build  busi- 
ness while  indefinite,  muddy  generali- 
ties kill  sales  and  destroy  both  confi- 
dence and  business. 

Suppose  a  concern  is  working  on  a 
margin  of  one  or  two  per  cent  net 
profit.  That  profit  can  very  easily  be 
turned  into  a  deficit.  Thousands  of 
concerns  die  each  year  of  red  ink 
poison  that  could  be  saved  if  each  in- 
dividual in  that  business  had  increased 
his  or  her  efficiency  a  very  slight  per- 
centage. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  Private 
Secretary  Courses  nowadays.  A  Pri- 
vate Secretary  Course  is  often  a  high- 
sounding  title  for  an  ordinary  steno- 
graphic course.  Here  is  just  one  of  the 
duties  of  a  real  Private  Secretary:  Her 
employer  is  asked  to  deliver  an  address 
at  some  club,  gathering  or  other.  He 
hasn't  the  time  to  get  the  facts  and 
prepare  the  paper  or  speech.  And  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  he  doesn't  know 
Tiow  to  do  it  if  he  did  have  the  time,  so 
Tie  teiis  his  Private  Secretary  to  pre- 
pare for  him  a  paper  on  the  City  Man- 
ager Form  of  Government,  or  whatever 
the  subject  may  be. 

If  she  has  mastered  the  psychology 
■of  selling  and  has  learned  how  to  use 
lier  mind,  she  takes  her  pencil  and  note- 
book and  goes  to  the  Library.  There 
she  collects  all  the  data  necessary  from 
books,  papers  and  magazines.  If  she 
has  studied  her  Salesmanship  as  she 
should,  she  will  know  how  to  so  ar- 
range her  material  as  to  get  the  atten- 
tion, arouse  interest,  produce  convic- 
tion with  the  facts  and  evidence  she  has 
found,  create  desire  by  making  the 
proper  appeal  to  the  emotions  and 
stimulate  the  desired  action  by  the  ap- 
peal at  the  end.  This  so-called  Sales- 
manship Course  is  not  only  a  course  in 
applied  psychology,  but  a  course  in 
thinking — a  course  in  mental  gymnas- 
tics, a  course  in  creative  writing,  a 
course  in  the  fundamental  essentials  of 
public  speaking.  Can  the  ordinary 
stenographer  carry  out  this  assign- 
ment? She  can  not.  But  a  Salesman- 
:ship-trained  Private  Secretary  can. 


BOOK  COVER  DESIGNS 


By  D.  W.  HOFK 

Mcadville  Commercial  College.  Me 


Designs  for  book  covers  are  as  var- 
ied as  are  the  spring  hats  of  the  she 
flapper.  One  class  of  these  however 
embodies  symbols  that  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  contents  of  the  book  or 
pamphlet.  The  accompanying  design 
is  for  a  catalogue  cover,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  inscription.  The  meaning  of 
the  symbols  is  apparent.  The  flaming 
torch  and  Roman  lamp  are  frequently 
employed  by  artists  as  symbols  of  en- 
lightenment, as  are  the  wings  for  speed, 
the  scales  for  jusctie,  and  the  triangle 
for  strength. 

As  all  good  schools  for  business 
training  contribute  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  youth,  and  as  among  other 
branches  taught  rapid  business  penman- 
ship is  featured,  the  presence  of  the 
torch  and  winged  pen  on  a  business 
catalogue   cover   seem   most   fitting. 

This  design  is  made  up  of  what  is 
called  the  German  Ornament.  To  se- 
cure   absolute    symmetry    in    laying    it 


out,  first  draw  a  pencil  line  from  top 
to  bottom  of  your  sheet,  then  sketch 
either  the  right  or  left  half  of  the  de- 
sign. Alter  making  a  tracing  of  this, 
on  thin  paper,  sketch  the  other  side  by 
means  of  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper;  or, 
fold  the  sheet  in  the  middle  with  the 
drawing  on  the  outside,  hold  it  up  to 
the  window  so  the  lines  will  show 
through,  and  trace  the  other  half  with 
an  ordinary  lead  pencil.  This  will  in- 
sure absolute  symmetry  of  the  right 
and  left  halves  of  the  drawing.  The 
next  step  is  to  ink  in  the  design  with 
broad  points  and  bow  pen.  Proceed  in 
exactly  the  same  way  to  sketch  the 
winged  pen  and  monogram,  as  you  do 
for  the  ornament.  The  eliptical  panel 
for  the  inscription  is  made  with  two 
pins  and  a  string. 

To  insure  proper  spacing  and  ar- 
rangement for  the  lettering  it  is  best 
first  to  sketch  the  various  lines  on  sep- 
arate slips  to  find  the  exact  space  each 
will  occupy.  The  total  width  of  the 
drawing  is  ten  inches.  The  length  from 
bottom  to  tip  of  flame  is  fifteen  inches. 

A  design  of  this  sort  should  bring 
from  $10  to  $12. 
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The  Ways  and  Means  of  Speech 

By  CARL  MARSHALL 


V 

How  to  Study  Words 
As  remarked  in  the  preceding  paper, 
there  are  four  things  to  know  about 
words:  1.  How  to  pronounce  them; 
~.  How  to  spell  them;  3.  What  they 
mean;  4.  How  to  use  them.  No  one 
is  master  of  any  word  till  he  knows 
these  four  things  about  it.  An  up-to- 
date  unabridged  dictionary  is  the  only 
reliable  tool  for  acquiring  this  knowl- 
edge, and  this  indispensable  should  be 
at  the  elbow  of  every  one  who  would 
know  language.  The  most  crying  sin 
of  omission  in  our  modern  schools  is 
their  failure  to  train  pupils  in  the  use 
of  the  dictionary.  It  is  the  exception 
to  find  a  high  school  or  even  a  college 
graduate  who  habitually  uses  a  dic- 
tionary for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
find  out  how  a  word  is  spelled.  Many 
of  them  have  not  even  learned  to  inter- 
pret the  diacritical  markings,  let  alone 
the  determination  of  derivations  and 
the  bearing  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  on 
the  meaning  of  words.  Our  modern 
books,  newspapers,  and  innumerable 
varieties  of  periodicals  and  pamphlets, 
magazines,  college  papers,  press  re- 
ports, and  even  scientific  bulletins  are 
fairly  freckled  with  sloppy  and  inac- 
curate English,  and  the  evil  is  steadily 
growing, — sweeping  through  out  liter- 
ature like  a  blight.  The  acquirement 
of  the  "dictionary  habit"  on  the  part 
of  the  writers,  would  correct  ninety 
per  cent  of  it. 

There  is  nothing  that  so  quickly  and 
surely  betrays  one's  illiteracy  or  lack 
of  culture  as  does  mispronunciation. 
I  know  of  a  young  lady,  a  competent 
stenographer  too,  who  lost  a  job  be- 
cause her  prospective  employer  chanced 
to  overhear  her  remark  that  one  of 
her  friends  worse  a  "musstache."  Many 
of  us  have  had  the  disadvantage  of 
being  reared  in  homes  or  communities 
where  such  clodhopperish  words  as 
ketch,  git,  haint,  punkin.  mushmellon, 
jist,  dove  (for  dive),  dumb,  drownded, 
knowed,  and  so  on,  are  in  everybody's 
mouth.  But  the  youth  with  ambition 
who  allows  himself  to  go  on  using 
these  ear-marks  of  ignorance,  carries 
a  serious  handicap.  He  might  as  well 
go  about  with  dirty  nails,  unkempt  hair 
and  unpolished  shoes.  A  tramp  is 
known  by  his  clothes  and  a  boor  or 
an  ignoramus  by  his  speech.  It  may 
sometimes  be  an  unjust  judgment,  but 
it  is  the  way  of  the  world,  and  who- 
ever would  win  his  way  upward  will 
do  well  to  keep  it  in  mind.  A  cultivated 
pronunciation  is  of  much  more  import- 
ance than  spelling,  for  the  reason  that 
we  have  to  pronounce  a  thousand 
words  where  we  spell  one.  The  mis- 
pronouncer  is  known  to  everybody 
who  hears  him  talk,  while  the  bad 
speller  gives  himself  away  only  when 
he   writes. 

No  thoughtful  person  will  decry  the 


importance  of  accurate  spelling,  espec- 
ially, to  printers,  typists,  stenographers, 
and  others  who  have  to  do  with  the 
printed  page.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
tiue  that  this  branch  of  language  study 
has  long  been  over-exploited  in  our 
educational  scheme.  A  generation  or 
so  ago,  the  average  schoolmaster 
seemed  to  regard  spelling  as  "the  chief 
end  of  man."  Those  were  the  days 
when  the  old  Webster's  "blue  backed 
spellin'  book"  or  the  equally  compre- 
hensive text  by  McGufTey,  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  every  child  the  day 
he  entered  school,  never  again  to  be 
separated  from  him  till  he  either  quit 
school  for  good  or  died.  It  was  re- 
garded as  highly  disgraceful  if  any 
boy  or  girl,  after  a  course  of  seven 
or  eight  years  in  these  inexhaustible 
word-lists,  should  be  unable  to  spell 
any  one  of  the  long  lines  of  "words  of 
five  syllables  accented  on  the  third." 
Of  course  there  was  neither  require- 
ment nor  expectation  that  the  victim 
should  know  what  one  in  ten  of  these 
"jawbreakers"  might  mean.  They 
were  put  there  only  to  spell.  What 
they  were  really  for  was  a  matter  that 
concerned  neither  teacher  nor  learner. 
Those  who  would  get  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  extent  to  which  this  spelling 
obscession  ran  in  our  early  schools,  are 
referred  to  Eggleson's  "Hoosier 
Schoolmaster". 

It  is  better  now,  although  mere 
spelling  is  still  given  a  disproportion- 
ate importance  in  the  scheme  of  word- 
study.  The  area  of  the  spelling  book 
is  still  too  great,  and  the  student's  time 
is  still  wasted  in  at  least  two  ways; 
first,  in  learning  the  spelling  of  large 
numbers  of  words  that  he  is  most  un- 
likely ever  to  be  called  on  to  spell;  sec- 
ond, in  being  required  to  spell  quan- 
tities of  "easy"  words  that  nobody 
would  ever  misspell.  ■  The  blame  for 
this  rests  first  upon  the  makers  of  our 
spelling  books;  secondly,  upon  the  edu- 
cational bureaucrats  who  choose  school 
books  without  regard  to  the  dictates 
of  ordinary  common  sense.  The  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  selection  of  words  to 
be  studied  and  spelled.  Very  few 
spelling  books  give  evidence  that  their 
authors  gave  any  thought  to  the  judi- 
cious selection  of  their  words.  They 
appear  to  have  taken  them  indiscrimi- 
nately from  the  dictionary,  or  else  ap- 
propriated them  from  lists  made  up  by 
others.  Other  lists  have  been  put  forth 
with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  the 
method  of  selection  being  governed  by 
conditions  having  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  just  selection.  Among  these 
are  lists  gathered  through  the  exami- 
nation of  thousands  of  school  records 
of  words  actually  misspelled.  Ob- 
viously, the  value  of  such  lists  would 
depend  on  the  suitability  of  the  words 
in  the  lists  originally  given  to  the 
children   to   spell.      Many   of   these   se- 


lected lists  contain  innumerable  words 
that  nobody  should  ever  be  required 
to  spell,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
nobody  would  be  likely  to  need  to  spell 
them  more  than  once  or  twice  in  a 
lifetime.  It  is  cheaper  to  go  to  the 
dictionary  for  such  words  than  it  is 
to  burden  the  mind  with  their  spelling. 
Besides,  nobody  long  remembers  how 
to  spell  words  that  he  never  uses. 
Another  "word-list"  widely  touted  by 
certain  faddists  as  a  spelling  cure-all, 
is  the  so-called  "Ayres  List,"  put  out 
first,  I  believe,  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  It  was  claimed  that  this 
list  was  obtained  by  collecting  the 
whole  body  of  words  contained  in  a 
thousand  or  so  of  business  and  other 
letters.  This  list  had  hardly  been  put 
out  till  it  was  discovered  that  it  failed 
to  include  many  very  common  words 
that  are  frequently  misspelled,  and  that 
every  child  should  know. 

In  my  opinion,  all  such  empirical  and 
arbitrary  methods  of  word  selection 
are  both  illogical  and  mischievous.  If 
a  committee  of,  say,  five  teachers  of 
English,  and  another  five  of  exper- 
ienced proof-readers,  could  gather 
around  a  dictionary,  and  go  through 
it  from  A  to  Z,  selecting  from  it  such 
words  as  a  majority  of  the  committee 
felt  should  be  studied  for  their  spelling 
alone,  we  should  be  likely  to  get  a 
fairly  good  spelling  list.  Such  a  list 
would  exclude,  first,  all  words  of  such 
simple  spelling  and  every-day  use  that 
only  a  child  or  an  utter  illiterate  would 
misspell  them;  second,  all  purely  liter- 
ary words,  technical  terms,  or  other 
words  so  unusual  that  they  are  out- 
side the  vocabularies  of  every-day 
people.  Probably  such  a  list  would  not 
contain  above  fifty  lessons  of  twenty- 
five  words  each.  The  thorough  mas- 
tery of  such  a  list  would  not  be  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  average  school- 
boy, and  if  it  were  universally  insisted 
upon  in  our  schools,  we  should  soon 
see  the  end  of  that  bitter  criticism  of 
which  our  schools  are  the  target  be- 
cause "they  do  not  teach  our  boys  and 
girls  to  spell." 

A  further  weak  point  in  our  system 
of  word-study  is  in  making  both  the 
spelling  and  the  meaning  of  words 
purely  a  matter  of  memory.  There  are 
thousands  of  students  whose  memories 
do  not  function  well  in  matters  purely 
arbitrary,  and  that  are  undetermined 
by  system  or  reason.  But  these  stu- 
dents may  be  quick  to  lay  hold  of  and 
retain  anything  that  has  a  reason  at- 
tached to  it.  It  is  a  great  aid  to  these 
quick-minded  learners  to  find  out  that 
there  is  both  system  and  reason  in  de- 
termining not  only  the  spelling  but 
the  meaning  of  large  numbers  of  words. 
Both  of  these  important  matters  are 
involved  in  the  study  of  word  struc- 
ture which  will  be  the  theme  of  the 
next  paper  in   this  series. 

F.  W.  Merch  is  now  principal  of  the 
bookkeeping  and  penmanship  depart- 
ments in  the  Globe  Business  College, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Mr.  Merch  believes  in 
making  use  of  the  Business  Educator 
in  his  classes,  and  states  that  he  hopes 
to  have  every  one  of  his  students  make 
use  of  it. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

By  FREDERICK  JUCHHOFF,  LL.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  C  P.  A. 

Lecturer  on  Accounting  American  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Accounting  Office*  in  Washington  and  Chicago 


TREATMENT  OF  FIRE  LOSS  IN 
THE  ACCOUNT  RECORDS 

The  destruction  of  an  asset  which  is 
carried  on  the  books,  by  fire  or  other 
contingency,  necessitates  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  well  recognized  account- 
ing principles  and  methods.  A  new  ac- 
count, called  Fire  Loss,  should  be 
opened  and  this  account  should  be 
charged  with  the  full  amount  of  the 
loss  sustained.  Some  accountants  open, 
in  addition,  an  account  entitled  Fire 
Loss  Recoveries,  but  it  is  best  to  credit 
the  Fire  Loss  account  with  all  recover- 
ies on  account  of  such  loss,  such  as  in- 
surance, etc. 

The  task  which  first  confronts  the 
accountant  is  the  proper  determination 
of  the  loss  sustained.  Where  inventor- 
ies are  destroyed  and  stock  records 
showing  the  value  of  such  inventories 
are  not  available,  the  amount  of  the 
loss  may  be  approximated  by  the  Gross 
Profit  Method.  This  method  is  gen- 
erally acceptable  where  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  destroyed  merchan- 
dise is  unknown,  but  the  accountant  is 
in  possession  of  data  showing  (a)  in- 
ventory at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
period,  (b)  purchases  to  date  of  loss, 
(c)  sales  to  date  of  loss,  and  (d)  per- 
centage of  profit  on  sales.  Thus,  if  a 
concern  began  the  year  with  an  in- 
ventory of  merchandise  of  $10,000,  its 
purchases  to  date  of  the  fire  were  $30.- 
000,  its  sales  were  $75,000,  and  its  uni- 
form percentage  of  profit  on  sales  was 
50^.  the  probable  inventory  destroyed 
would  be  $2,500. 

Where  the  asset  which  was  destroyed 
is  a  building  or  other  property  of  a 
fixed  nature,  the  method  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  past  depreciation 
should  be  considered.  If  a  Reserve  for 
Depreciation  has  been  kept  to  record 
the  depreciation  of  this  particular  as- 
set, such  reserve  should  be  closed  out 
to  the  asset  account.  Depreciation 
which  has  accrued  between  the  date 
of  the  last  closing  of  the  books  to  the 
date  of  the  loss  should,  of  course,  be 
charged  to  current  operations  and  cred- 
ited to  the  reserve  account,  before  clos- 
ing the  same  to  the  corresponding  as- 
set account.  Thus,  if  there  was  on  the 
books  on  January  first  an  esset  carried 
at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  with  a  reserve  for 
depreciation  of  such  asset  to  the 
amount  of  $2,000,  the  property  having 
a  life  of  ten  years,  without  any  sal- 
vage value,  and  the  property  were  to- 
tally destroyed  on  the  first  of  July, 
the  operating  account  entitled  Depre- 
ciation on  the  asset  named,  would  be 
charged  with  $500.  the  depreciation  to 
the  date  of  the  fire,  crediting  Reserve 
for  Depreciation  for  a  like  amount,  and 
then  close  the  reserve  account  by  a 
credit  to  the  asset  account  of  $2,500. 
A  difficulty  arises  here,  because  of  a 
rise  in  replacement  values,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  collect  from  the  insurance  com- 


panies an  amount  in  excess  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  total  reserve  for 
depreciation  to  the  date  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  asset  and  the  carrying  value 
or  the  property  destroyed.  If  in  the 
above  case,  the  insurance  company  paid 
a  claim  for  $9,000,  the  Fire  Loss  ac- 
count would  have  a  debit  of  $7,500  and 
a  credit  of  $9,000.  This  difference  is 
neither  an  operating  profit  nor  a  capital 
gain,  and  it  is  not  correct  to  close  the 
account,  as  one  accountant  did,  by 
crediting  "Profit  on  Fire"  unless,  of 
course,  the  concern  was  engaged  in  the 
business  of  having  fires.  If  such  ex- 
cess is  recovered  from  the  insurance 
company  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
company  erred  on  the  side  of  con- 
servatism in  estimating  the  amount  of 
depreciation.  Taking  the  figures  above, 
it  is  now  evident  that  the  depreciation 
for  the  past  two  and  one-half  years  was 
$1,000.  instead  of  $2,500,  as  "originally 
estimated,  being  at  the  rate  of  $400  a 
year.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  cor- 
rect the  error  of  the  past  years  by  cor- 
recting the  Reserve  for  Deprecaition 
account  by  a  charge  of  $1,200  to  the 
same  with  a  corresponding  credit  to  the 
Surplus  account,  if  a  corporation.  The 
depreciation  charge  for  the  part  of  the 
current  period  under  consideration 
would  then  be  $200,  instead  of  $500. 
Where  the  loss  is  only  partial,  a  pro 
rata  adjustment  must  be  made.  Thus, 
if  the  asset  above  mentioned  had  con- 
sisted of  a  group  of  four  identical  build- 
ings, carried  in  one  account  and  cov- 
ered by  one  policy  and  only  two  of 
these  buildings  had  been  totally  de- 
stroyed, and  $4,500  received  from  the 
insurance  company,  the  treatment 
would  be  the  same  as  to  the  property 
destroyed,  and  a  pro  rata  correction 
would  be  made  to  the  reserve  account. 
The  Reserve  for  Depreciation  account 
would  be  charged  with  $600  and  the 
Surplus  account  credit  with  a  like 
amount  to  correct  the  error  in  the 
previous  estimate  of  depreciation  on 
that  portion  of  the  asset  which  was  de- 
stroyed; the  reserve  account  would  also 
be  credited  with  $100,  being  the  amount 
of  depreciation  for  six  months  on  the 
portion  of  the  asset  which  was  de- 
stroyed; the  asset  account  is  credited 
with  $500,  the  depreciation  to  date  of 
the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  asset  de- 
stroyed, and  the  reserve  account  is 
credited  with  the  same  amount. 

The  asset  account  is  then  credited 
with  $4,500  and  a  like  amount  is 
charged  to  Fire  Loss.  When  the 
money  is  received  from  the  insurance 
company,  the  charge  is  to  Cash  and  the 
credit  to  the  Fire  Loss  account,  which 
is  now  closed.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  correction  in  the  rate  of  deprecia- 
tion is  made  only  as  to  that  part  of  the 
asset  which  is  destroyed,  the  origi- 
nal rate  being  maintained  as  to  the  re- 
mainder.    This  is  because  by  a  forced 


realization  through  the  happening  of  an 
event    which    may    not   occur   again    the 
conditions    which    originally     go 
the  portion  of  the  asset   which   was   de 
stroyed  were  changed.     The  change  in 
the   replacement    value   of   the   property 
which  remains  would   not   be   refl 
in  the  accounts  if  the  useful  life  of  the 
a-set  remains  unchanged. 

If.  in  the  above  case,  the  destroyed 
buildings  are  replaced  with  identical 
buildings  at  a  cost  of  $6,000  the  charge 
would  be  to  the  building  account  of  tnc 
amount  paid.  i.  e.,  $6,000.  and  profit  and 
loss  would  not  be  involved. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  less  than 
the  estimated  amount  of  the  loss  is  re- 
covered from  the  insurance  company. 
In  such  a  case  the  treatment  is  as 
above,  except  that  the  fire  loss  account 
is  credited  with  the  amount  of  the  re- 
covery, and  the  difference,  to  close  the 
Fire  Loss  account,  is  closed  to  Surplus. 

Occasionally  difficulty  arises  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  Prepaid  Insurance 
account.  Assume  that  on  January 
first  the  building  account  contained  a, 
charge  of  $10,000,  and  there  was  pre- 
paid insurance  covering  the  same  in 
full,  two  years,  to  the  amount  of  $500. 
The  insurance  company  paid  $5,000  on 
a  loss  which  occurred  on  July  first 
The  payment  of  $5,000,  or  one-half  of 
the  policy,  reduces  the  remaining  in- 
surance proportionately.  The  expired 
insurance  for  the  half  year,  chargeable 
to  operations,  is  $125,  which  would 
leave  prepaid  $375  for  the  remaining 
one  and  one-half  years.  However,  as 
the  insurance  company  has  discharged 
half  of  its  liability  of  the  face  of  the 
policy,  the  value  of  the  prepaid  insur- 
ance is  but  $187.50.  The  amount  of 
the  prepaid  premium  lost  by  reason  of 
the  fire  should  be  charged  to  the  Fire 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


HEY!     YOU  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS! 

Remember    our    National    Convention 
Last  Year? 

When:  E.  G.  Miller  came  clean,  1 
mean  clear  from  Pittsburgh,  and 
brought  six  dozen  collars  along  with 
him  from  force  of  habit. 

When:  Ashby  of  Kentucky  won  that 
case  of  Tanlac;  Gaylord  of  Massachu- 
setts won  the  Brush  and  Comb  Out- 
fit; and  Smith  of  Missouri  the  Gold 
Safety  Razor. 

When:  Spillman  forgot  to  tell  us. 
that  story  about  "Go  ask  Father". 

When:  Jumpin'  Agile  White  was 
re-elected  Secretary  of  State  without 
even  a  vote  being  cast.  Wish  there 
were   more    like   him. 

When:  That  boy  from  Missouri. 
Convention  Talker  Smith,  President  of 
the  Smith  Bros.  Inc.  of  K.  C.  made 
that  grave  appeal  for  his  home  town, 
and  nearly  turned  the  trick.  Better 
watch  that  boy  this  year  again. 

When:  You  resolved  never  to  miss 
a  Convention  when  it  is  headed  by  such 
a  man  as  Dynamic  Wolverine  McMil- 
lan, Chief  Advisor  for  Henry  Ford. 

Well!  Those  days  are  gone  forever, 
but.  there'll  be  some  more  just  like 
them  in  Chicago  from  Dec.  26  to  29,. 
1923.     We're  sure  lookin'  for   You. 
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(Continued  from  page  23) 

Loss  account.     This  loss  is  not  gener-  The  insurance  is  prepaid  until  Janu- 

ally  covered  by  insurance.  ary    1,    1924.      Depreciation   is   charged 

The  following  problem,  adapted  from  on  the  original  cost,  using  the  straight 

a  recent   C.   P.  A.   question,   illustrates  line    method.      On   June    30,    1923,    the 

the  foregoing  principles:  building  is  totally  destroyed  by  fire  and 

"The  balance  sheet  of  the  Zero  Man-  such  salvage  as  remained  was  sold  to  a 
ufacturing   Company   is   as   follows   on  wrecking    company    on    July    2nd    for 
January  1,  1923.     The  business  was  be-  $10,000.     On  August  1st  the  insurance 
gun  Jan.  1,  1922:  company    paid   $250,000   in    full    settle- 
Assets  ment  of  the  loss.     The  purchases  pre- 

Equipment   $100,000  ceding  the   fire   amounted   to  $800,000. 

Inventories  200,000  The  usual  rate  of  profit  on  sales  was 

Cash  10,000  25%.      Sales    to    the    date    of    the    fire 

Prepaid  Insurance  1,000  amounted  to  $1,000,000. 

Liabilities             $311,000  Prepare  a  statement  of  the  Fire  Loss 

Reserve    for    Depreciation    on  and  compute  the  capital  as  of  Septem- 

Equipment  $  20,000  ber    1,    1923.      Expenses    for    the    half 

Capital  ■■  291,000  year  were  $50,000;   there  were  no  ex- 

$311,000  penses  after  the  fire. 

SOLUTION 

Statement  of  Estimated  Inventory,  June  30,  1923 
Exhibit  A 

Inventory,  January  1 $    200,000 

Purchases,  January  1  to  June  30 800,000 

DEDUCT  ESTIMATED  COST  OF  SALES 


Sales,  January  1  to  June  30 $1,000,000 

Less,  Estimated  Gross  Profit,  25%  of  sales _  250,000 

ESTIMATED   INVENTORY,  June   30.. 

Statement  of  Carrying  Value  of  Equipment,  June  30,  1923 
Exhibit  B 

Original  Cost,  January  1,  1922 

Less,  Depreciation,  20%  per  annum, 

January  1,  1922  to  January   1,   1923 $      20,000 

January  1,  1923  to  June   30,    1923 10,000 

Carrying  Value  of  Equipment,  June  30,  1923 

Statement  of  Fire  Loss 
Exhibit  C 
COST  OF  PROPERTY  DESTROYED 


$1,000,000 

750,000 
$    250,000 

$    100,000 

30,000 
$      70,000 


Merchandise,  per   Exhibit  A $    250,000 

Equipment,  per  Exhibit  B 70,000 


Less  property   salvaged   

PREPAID   INSURANCE   

Less  pro  rata  charge  to  operation 

TOTAL  LOSS  DUE  TO  FIRE 

RECEIVED  FROM  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
NET  LOSS  FROM   FIRE 


$    320,000 
10,000 


$    310,000 


1,000 
500 


$  310,500 
250,000 
$  60,500 
Some  accountants  prefer  to  show  the  property  salvaged  as  a  credit  to  the 
fire  loss,  combined  with  the  receipts  from  the  insurance  company.  It  would 
then  appear  as  a  credit  in  the  Fire  Loss  account. 

Statement  of  Capital  Account,  as  of  Sept.  1,   1923 
Exhibit  D 

Balance,  January  1,  1923 

Profits  for  the  half  year,  ending  June  30: 

Estimated  Gross  Profit  (Exhibit  A) 

Less  Expenses: 

General    Expense   $50,000 

Depreciation   (Exhibit   B) 10,000 

Expired  Insurance  500 

Balance,  June  30,  1923 

Deduct,  Net  Fire  Loss   (Exhibit  C) 

BALANCE,   September   1,   1923 


$291,000 


$250,000 


60,500  189,500 

$480,500 

60,500 

$420,000 


C.  W.  Jones,  Brockton,  Mass.,  whose 
advertisement  appears  in  our  column, 
is  making  a  very  liberal  offer  on  some 
penmanship  books.  He  offers  the  book 
he  prepared,  containing  penmanship  by 
Madarasz,  and  the  choice  of  one  of  six 
other  books,  for  but  30c.  All  who  are 
collecting  books  on  penmanship  should 
not   overlook  his   unusual   offer. 


S.  E.  LESLIE 

3201  EUCLID  AVE.       CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Fine     Penmanship    for     Bookkeeping,     Cor- 
respondence   and    Penmanship   Texts.      Send 

copy  for   estimate. 


OBITUARIES 

C.  A.  Le  Master,  President  of  the 
Le  Master  Institute,  East  Orange,  N. 
J.,  and  who  was  well  known  by  many 
of  our  readers,  died  of  apoplexy  on 
August  18th  last.  Mr.  Le  Master  was  in 
his  49th  _vear  and  succeeded  in  building 
up  a  very  successful  school.  He  was 
also  prominent  in  politics.  He  attended 
the  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1898. 

We  offer  our  sincerest  sympathy  to 
his  family. 

DEATH  CALLS  LEWIS  D.  ROOT 
ENROUTE  HOME 

The  many  friends  and  acquaintances 
of  Lewis  D.  Root,  formerly  Supervisor 
of  Writing  at  Oberlin,  Elyria  and  Am- 
herst, Ohio,  and  Parkersburg,  W.  Va., 
will  be  grieved  to  learn  of  his  death  in 
a  small  town  in  Colorado  while  on  his 
way  home  from  the  West,  where  he 
has  been  for  the  last  six  years  in  quest 
of  health. 

Mr.  Root  was  born  March  24,  1888, 
in  Windsor,  Ohio.  In  February,  1916, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Althea  E.  Butts,,  and  to  their  union  a 
son,  Norman,  was  born. 

During  the  summer  of  1910,  Mr. 
Root  attended  the  Zanerian  College 
of  Penmanship,  Columbus,  Ohio.  He 
attended  the  school  again  in  1913,  and 
graduated  during  that  year.  He  was 
an  able  and  enthusiastic  teacher  and 
supervisor,  and  an  excellent  penman. 
His  penmanship  skill  was  so  highly 
developed  that  his  handwriting  kept  up 
to  a  very  high  standard  in  spite  of  his 
failing  health. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  son, 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Adella  Root  of  Wind- 
sor, Ohio,  and  two  brothers,  Dwight 
and   Harry. 

The  Business  Educator  and  The 
Zanerian  College  join  in  extending 
their  deepest  sympathy  to  the  bereaved. 

G.  A.  Meadows  recently  purchased 
Draughon's  Business  College,  Shreve- 
port.  La.,  and  is  now  in  active  charge 
of  the  school.  Mr.  Meadows  reports 
that  Shreveport  is  a  very  prosperous 
city  and  is  growing  rapidly.  He  states 
that  his  prospects  are  very  bright  in- 
deed and  that  he  intends  giving  his  in- 
stitution the  very  best  that  is  in  him. 
He  therefore  hopes  to  build  up  a  fine 
school  in  due  course  of  time. 
H.  Guy  Wood,  penmanship  instructor 
in  the  South  Pasadena  High  School. 
South  Pasadena,  Calif.,  is  securing 
some  fine  results,  88%  of  his  class  this 
past  year  securing  Zaner  Method  Writ- 
ing Certificates.  This  alone  speaks  for 
the  results  he  is  getting. 
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Diplomas   and    Certificates   engrossed. 

Illuminated    Mottoes,    $2.50    to    $10.00. 

Elaborate  Poems,  $7.50  to  $25.00. 

Generous    Scrapbook    Specimens,    $2.50. 

Ornate   Visiting    Cards,    35c   per    dozen. 
Up-to-the-minute  Business  Writing  by  Mail. 

Suite  209 
450  Geary  St.       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Ut  WSXJ     \  (    ^  a  ccntur£  ha*  paftfcO  «inrc 
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representative  of  a  areat  writing  reform.carac  loflmcrica;  ano 
(J)  Hum .    u>itl»  me  *ucce  z&  ot  that  re  form.fo  which  bU  cfforf.< 
u'cri  i3*iouit'icanr  I'oiitribuiic'ii. tin- .-hrrthanPpicfwu'nba*  attaint 
it*  present  important  position ;  ano 

(J)hCTCuS.  a  p«at  bot»p  of  workers,  whose  labor*  are  essential  to  mod- 
ern business  mcthoos  anP  to  the  more  expeditious  tmn»artina  of  juoioalanr 
i«i.»li!tii'i'pri'fcrfm_a.<rfiiar(.',hiran'itlj  high  ct-tccm  because cl bisim- 
P  ortant  port  in  bringing  about  thatsucces*-.  now,  thcrcforc,bc  if 
fwr;  wPlot'D,  vjfiaf'iDC,  the  unBcr&ujnca  coramirtcf,scicctcl> 
t\    to  rcprc^ciitthf^m/.MtMiw  »-•>.». i/ »-./!.»»»••»».  irrc- 
spcHTiv  of .  TUitcm.hnrbu  place  on  rccorf>  our  Keep  sense  of  op- 
prcciation  of  the  inestimable  raluc  to  our  profession  of  bis  mow  rbon 
three  score  years  spent  in  behalf  of  ^yhonoaraphu.ano  of  the 
hiem  example  he has  set  of  a chosen  mark  u'cllperfbrmclt anoa 
loirie  life  nobly  lii'CD;  ano  be  if  further    . 
ff7)5>       ...  G  native  present  to him intoUcnofthc sincere 
|£Q.  rcqart)  of /imcricati  short-hanc*  writers, 

U'hich  uv nave e&xxsco to  be suita bin  inscribe?  in  commemoration 
of  the  ^oiiDerviUBiitee    of  hi*  first  l«Jw*fer 
T)honoqraphu  in  flrncrica.  .    y.  . . 
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A  fine  example  of  the  engrosser's  art  and  an   appropriate  tribute  to  one  of  the  leading  shorthand  authors,   Benn  Pit- 
man,   whose    death   occurred   in    Cincinnati   since  this   resoluti  on  was  passed   and  engrossed. 


It  you  are  going  to  stay  in  your  little 
country  village  where  a  letter  that 
comes  in  today  c".n  be  answered  some- 
time in  the  course  of  three  or  tour  days 
you  need  not  be  so  very  much  alive, 
but  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  sometimes 
have  over  200,000  letters  in  a  single 
da\-  and  they  are  all  answered  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  they  are 
received.  The  late  afternoon  mail  may 
not  be  answered  until  the  next  morn- 
ing, but  if  two  hundred  thousand  letters 
come  in  each  day,  the  same  number  go 
out;  so  learn  to  hit  the  keys  of  your 
old  typewriter  so  they  will  know  you 
are   present  and  not.  taking  a  nap. 

Another  thing.  You  are  beginning  a 
school  year  now.  School  opens  at  nine 
o'clock,  we  will  say.  A  business  office 
in  the  city  opens  at  eight  or  nine,  sel- 
dom later.  If  you  are  late  in  the  busi- 
ness office  in  the  city  they  will  have  to 
get  along  without  you.  See  if  you  can't 
educate  yourself  up  to  be  there  on  time. 
Begin  in  school.  The  school  will  like 
you  just  as  well  if  you  get  there  on 
time  as  it  will  if  you  come  dragging 
in  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  late, 
and  if  you  do  happen  to  come  in   late 


in  the  morning  don't  try  to  make  it  up 
by  going  out  a  little  earlier  in  the  af- 
ternoon. Some  people  do  that.  Keep 
your  eye  on  the  work  that  you  have  to 
do  in  the  office  or  in  the  school,  not  on 
the  clock.  I  have  seen  young  people 
who  watch  the  clock  as  a  cat  watches 
a  rat  hole — they  are  like  the  wood- 
chopper  who,  when  the  whistle  blew, 
left  his  axe  up  in  the  air  in  order  to 
quit  on  time.  There  is  a  lot  of  that 
kind  of  help.  The  city  is  not  calling 
for  it.  It  has  got  plenty  of  it  now  and 
doesn't  need  to  bring  in  any  from  the 
country. 

Dangers  and  Rewards 
Much  is  said  of  the  perils  of  the  city, 
especially  to  young  women.  Much  of 
this  talk  is  best  described  by  the  word 
Henry  Ford  applies  to  history  —  it  is 
bunk.  I  don't  advise  girls  to  go  to 
the  city  without  money  and  without 
friends  to  whom  they  can  go  to  in  case 
of  need.  The  young  man  can  knock 
around  most  anyway  and  it  don't  hurt 
him — does  him  good — the  fact  that  he 
has  to  sleep  in  a  six  by  nine  hall  room, 
five  flights  up,  and  no  outside  view  at 
all,  and  sometimes  has  to  lunch  at  the 


dog  wagon  doesn't  hurt  him — does  him 
good — but  a  girl  can't  knock  around 
that  way.  But  when  it  comes  to  talk- 
ing about  the  dangers  of  association  in 
the  business  office  to  which  she  may 
go,  that  is  mostly  nonsense,  allowing, 
of  course,  that  the  girl  has  ordinary 
common  sense.  The  business  man  in 
a  city  office  has  no  time  to  give  to 
flirtations,  or  if  he  has  he  takes  them 
outside  the  office.  There  is  far  more 
danger  of  that  kind  in  some  country 
office  where  there  is  not  enough  busi- 
ness to  keep  the  flies  from  roosting  on 
the  desk.  One  great  cause  of  peril  to 
young  men  has  been  very  largely  re- 
moved. I  don't  mean  by  that  that 
nothing  intoxicating  is  to  be  found  in 
our  large  cities — far  from  it — but  there 
is  not  the  open  saloon  on  every  corner 
with  the  free  lunch  counter,  and  often- 
times music,  to  induce  young  men  to 
rest  their  feet  on  the  brass  rail  and 
lean  their  arms  on  the  polished  bar 
while  the  man  behind  in  his  white  coat 
or  dirty  coat,  whichever  it  happens  to 
be,  deals  out  liquid  poison.  It  was  a 
frightful  source  of  peril  that  caused  the 
ruin  of  more  men  than  smallpox,  yel- 


A  spirited  flourish  by  E.   L.   Glick,   Spokane.   Wash. 
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low  fever,  and  every  other  pestilence 
that  stalked  fhe  earth  with  grim  death 
for  its  companion.  The  rewards  of 
efficient  lahor  in  our  great  business 
centers  are  sufficient  to  induce  the 
youth  of  this  country,  male  and  fe- 
male, to  continue  entering  the  field  of 
effort. 

The  salaries  paid  efficient  business 
men  and  women  are  liberal,  and  let 
me  tell  you  this:  When  you  enter  a 
business,  enter  it  with  this  thought  in 
view :  I  may  own  this  business  some 
time.  I  may  be  president  of  this  great 
corporation,  I  may  be  the  manager  of 
this  great  business  office,  and  then 
work  as  you  ought  to  work  to  prepare 
yourself  to  occupy  that  position.  Don't 
be  satisfied  because  you  are  just  a  tele- 
phone girl  now,  with  a  little  typewrit- 
ing to  do,  or  a  young  stenographer 
just  entering  on  your  first  job,  or  a 
young  fellow  helping  out  the  book- 
keeper to  begin  with. — don't  think  you 
are  going  to  stay  on  that  lowest  step 
of  the  ladder  for  there  is  plenty  of 
room  up  top,  and  it's  not  so  crowded 
up  there. 

J.   R.    ROSEN,   ENGROSSER 

The  Boston  Sunday  Post  of  June  17 
contained  an  article  occupying  nearly 
a  column  regarding  Mr.  J.  R.  Rosen 
and  the  work  he  is  doing  as  an  engross- 
ing artist. 

Mr.  Rosen  has  for  some  years  past 
been  connected  with  the  Martin  Di- 
ploma Company,  Boston,  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  engrossing  and 
diploma  establishments  in  the  United 
States. 

Xow  Mr.  Rosen  has  launched  out  for 
himself  with  offices  at  80  Boylston  St., 
Boston.  His  studio  is  in  the  Little 
Building,  said  to  be  the  finest  building 
in  Boston.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
engrossing  work  he  handles  art  pic- 
tures and  does  fine  picture  framing, 
using  mainly  hand  carved  frames. 

Mr.  Rosen  never  fails  to  give  credit 
to  the  Zanerian  for  his  training  in  this 
work.  To  quote  the  Post — "The  en- 
grossing art.  practiced  by  Mr.  Rosen, 
is  a  difficult  and  rare  one.  In  the  entire 
country  there  is  but  a  single  school 
that  teaches  it.  The  Zanerian  College 
at   Columbus,   Ohio." 

After  attending  the  Zanerian  in  1914 
and  1915  he  immediately  began  work 
in 'the  engrossing  line,  and  his  record 
is  highly  encouragng  for  persons  who 
are  nclined  to  take  up  this  work. 

FOR  SALE 

Excellent  small  college.  Step  in  at  once  and 
make  money.  Unusual  bargain.  Write  OWNER, 
Business  College,   Vancouver,   Wash. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS! 

The  famous  Madarasz  Book  on  fine 
Ornamental  Penmanship  (regular  price 
one  dollar)  sent  tor  30  cents  with  your 
choice  of  one  of  the  following  32  page 
books   FREE. 

Practical    and    Art    Lettering $0.30 

Lessons  in   Engraver's   Script 30 

95   Lessons  in  Ornamental  Writ- 


Madarasz    Engrossing    Script 30 

75  Lessons  in  Business  Writing..     .30 
All  the  above  6  Books  sent  for....   1.00 

C.W.JONES,  224  Main  St. ,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Teacher  Wanted 

As  this  is  being  written  we  are 
having  more  calls  for  graduates 
than  we  can  supply.  Get  ready  for 
a  better  position.  College.  Normal. 
Commerce,  Accounting.  Salesman- 
ship, Public  Speaking,  Short  Story 
Writing,  other  courses.  Home 
study.  Regular  college  degrees. 
Write  fully. 

THE  PEOPLES  COLLEGE 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE 

A  considerable  amount  of  good  business 
school  furniture,  as  we  have  recently  pur- 
chased the  equipment  of  another  school. 
We  have  a  number  of  Gray  Mission  Oak 
bookkeeping  desks,  also  a  number  of  type- 
writing tables  and  bookkeeping  tables  and 
a  few  shorthand  desks  which  we  do  not 
need   and  will   sell  at   unusually   reasonble 


BRUCE  F.  GATES, 

Gates  College  Waterloo,   Iowa 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Script  Specialist 

P.  O.  Drawer  982  ROCHESTER,  N,  Y. 

The   finest   script    for    Bookkeeping    Illus- 
trations, etc.,  copy  for  which  is  prepared  for 


Engrosser  Wanted 


ing  work.  Knowl- 
ilor  work  desirable 
full  particulars  in 
Engrosser  Wanted, 
Columbus,    Ohio. 


Training  for  Commercial  Teaching 

College  and  normal  school  graduates  eligible  to  teach  in  high  schools  and  public 
schools  who  take  summer  training  courses  in  the  Rochester  Business  InMitLte 
come  in  contact  with  a  real  busiress  atmosphere. 

High  School  graduates  who  study  the  subject  matter  of  the  commercial  texts 
with  us  and  take  our  summer  training  in  methods  with  us.  find  tremjelvis  well 
equipped  for  commercial  teaching  in  private  business  schoo  8.  We  recommend 
and  place  graduates.     Send  for  our  bulletin.     Address  prir.cipal, 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS- 
BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 

Splendid  salaries,    choice   positions,  beginning  and  experienced  teachers  wanted. 
Write  for  free   literature:   state    qualifications  briefly.      Money  making  business 
colleges  for  sale.     Write  for  particulars — no  charge. 
Address  M.  S.  COLE,  Secretary. 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION,  41  Cole  Bldg.,  MARION,  IND 


Teachers  of  Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship, 
We  Can  Place  You! 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  organization  has  there  been  such  a 
demand  on  us  for  competent  teachers  of  Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship. 
We  are  being  called  on  almost  every  day  to  make  recommendations  for 
positions  of  this  nature,  offering  salaries  ranging  from  $125  to  $250  per 
month.  If  you  are  without  employment  at  this  time  or  are  seeking  a  better 
paying  place,  let  us  bring  some  of  these  openings  to  your  attention.  Xo 
obligation  unless  you  accept  a  place  through  us.     Write  us  today! 

CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

BOWLING  GREEN  KENTUCKY 


Get  a  Better  Position! 


Add  10rc  to  50fc  to  your  income.  We  tell  you 
of  the  finest  openings  and  help  you  get  the  place 
you  want.  Salaries  up  to  $3,000,  or  more. 
Hundreds  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
write  directly  to  us  for  teachers.  More  than 
half  of  the  state  universiteis  have  selected  our 
candidates.  Confidential  service.  No  obligation 
to  accept  any  place.     Write  for  details — NOW. 


THE  SPECIALISTS' 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President, 


EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

ODEON  BLDG..  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Going  Into  Business 

By  M.  N.  BUNKER 

President.  The  Peoples  College,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

% 

Deferred   Spending 
CHAPTER  II 

If  you  want  to  know  whether  or  not 
you  have  one  of  the  qualifications  for 
the  making  of  a  business  man,  ask 
yourself  this  question,  "Is  my  spending 
limited  by  the  bottom  of  my  pocket, 
or  the  top  of  my  head?" 

You  know  the  type  of  man  whose 
spending  is  limited  by  the  bottom  of 
his  pocket.  For  a  day  or  two  after  he 
gets  his  pay  he  goes  around  buying 
attractive  things  that  strike  his  fancy, 
then  for  the  rest  of  the  week  or  month 
he  buys  little  or  nothing.  He  may  see 
things  that  are  just  as  attractive,  there 
may  be  special  bargain  offerings  of  the 
clothing  that  he  needs,  or  he  may  even 
need  food  but  he  does  without  it.  He 
is  not  saving,  for  he  has  nothing  left 
to  save.  He  spent  his  money  as  soon 
as  he  got  it,  and  as  a  result  has  to 
scrimp  and  possibly  borrow  from  his 
friends  until  the  next  pay  day.  He  has 
not  learned  a  lessson;  'he  simply  re- 
peats from  pay  day  to  pay  day,  and  in 
case  of  an  emergency  has  to  sell  some 
of  his  extravagant  purchases  for  a 
small  part  of  what  they  cost  him,  or  he 
becomes  the  patron  of  the  short-loan 
office.  He  has  nothing  saved  for  a 
rainy  day;  has  no  bank  account,  is  not 
known  by  business  men,  or  if  known 
they  are  more  likely  to  under-rate  than 
over-rate  him.  His  friends  avoid  him 
during  these  periods,  because  such  a 
fellow  makes  few  valuable,  worth-while 
friends.  His  spending  attracts  the 
crowd  who  say  to  themselves  "Well. 
why  shouldn't  we  get  our  share  as 
long  as  he  is  fool  enough  to  spend  it?" 
while  they  praise  him  to  his  face  for 
"being  a  good  sport"  and  a  "good 
spender,"  when  in  truth  he  is  the  worst 
possible  kind  of  a  spender  —  a  spend- 
thrift. In  case  such  a  man  gets  an  in- 
crease he  continues  the  old  habit  of 
spending,  and  has  nothing  more  at  the 
end  of  the  week  than  he  had  while 
drawing  his  old  salary.  He  is  always 
going  to  have  more  money,  frequently 
envies  the  fellow  who  is  making  money, 
calls  him  a  "lucky  chap"  and  wishes  he 
were  as  fortunate,  mut  that  ends  it. 

Such  a  young  fellow  has  his  spend- 
ing limited  by  the  bottom  of  his  pocket. 
As  long  as  he  has  a  dollar,  he  is  willing 
and  ready  to  spend  it.  Among  the 
other  fellows,  and  with  the  girls  of  his 
crowd,  he  is  a  "jolly,  good  fellow,"  so 
long  as  his  money  lasts.  Frequently 
the  young  women  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciates flatter  him  by  accepting  his  com- 
pany, and  his  gifts,  urging  him  on  to 
spend  and  spend  until  he  reaches  the 
bottom  of  his  pocket  —  until  he  is 
"broke"  and  must  stay  at  home  unless 
he  can  borrow  from  his  friends,  while 
his  old  crowd  goes  merrily  on  without 
missing  him,  and  if  they  do,  there  is 
only  a  laugh. 

There   are   other   young   men   whose 


spending  is  not  limited  by  the  bottom 
of  their  pockets,  and  who  are  the  envy 
of  those  who  do  spend  until  they  reach 
their  last  dollar.  These  young  people 
are  the  ones  who  limit  their  expenses 
by  the  top  of  their  heads;  they  budget 
their  expenses,  according  to  their  in- 
come, but  always  with  a  certain  amount 
in  view  to  be  set  aside  and  saved.  They 
know  what  they  can  afford  to  pay  for 
board  and  room;  they  set  aside  the 
money  for  necessary  incidental  ex- 
penses; they  allow  something  for  re- 
creation and  clothing,  and  then  a  defi- 
nite sum  goes  into  the  savings  account 
at  the  bank. 

Such  a  young  man  knows  exactly 
how  much  he  can  spend  for  clothing. 
His  suits  are  chosen,  not  merely  be- 
cause of  a  passing  fancy,  but  for  the 
value  they  possess,  both  in  wearing 
qualities,  and  improving  his  personal 
appearance.  He  selects  his  ties,  and 
his  gloves  and  other  clothing  in  the 
same  way  so  that  he  is  always  neat, 
respectably  dressed,  and  makes  a  more 
favorable  appearance  than  if  he  bought 
higher  priced  clothing  on  the  spur  of 
the    moment. 

You  have  already  placed  yourself  in 
one  of  these  two  classes.  You  have 
either  formed  the  habit  of  spending 
what  you  have  in  your  pocket,  or  have 
learned  to  limit  your  spending  by  your 
head.  If  you  find  yourself,  after  a 
careful  self-analysis,  in  the  first  class 
you  must  face  around  immediately  and 
form  the  habit  of  limited  spending  or 
you  will  be  a  failure  as  a  business  man. 
There  is  not  a  successful  business  man 
in  the  country  today  who  has  not 
learned  the  habit  of  limiting  his  spend- 
ing with  his  head. 

Further,  you  will  have  nothing  with 
which  to  start  a  business  of  your  own, 
whic  his  of  the  greatest  importance, 
for  if  you  have  never  learned  the  sav- 
ing habit  you  will  soon  run  through 
any  money  which  may  come  to  you 
from  outside  sources.  A  legacy  may 
come  as  a  convenient  aid,  but  it  is 
rarely  a  sound  foundation  on  which  to 
build  a  business.  If,  instead  of  a 
legacy,  you  are  entrusted  with  the 
funds  of  others  you  will  have  too  great 
a  handicap  in  your  old  habit  of  spend- 
ing, and  very  soon  the  money  will  be 
gone,  and  you  will  be  called  dishonest. 
You  will  be  dishonest,  too,  even  though 
you  have  not  intended  to  take  a  dollar 
that  was  not  rightfully  yours.  You 
would  be  dishonest  in  undertaking  to 
handle  the  money  belonging  to  others, 
while  you  still  had  the  spending  habit. 

Two  young  men,  one  with  the  spend- 
ing habit,  and  the  other  with  the  habit 
of  saving  as  well  as  spending,  each  in- 
herited large  wheat  ranches  in  the 
wheat  belt  of  Nebraska.  They  were 
both  active  young  fellows,  with  a  desire 
to  do  things,  and  be  somebody  in  the 
world.        The      spender      immediately 


traded  his  ranch  for  a  big  restaurant 
in  the  nearest  town,  and  started  in  be- 
ing a  business  man.  He  hired  help, 
found  cash  registers  of  silver  rolling  in. 
and  there  was  no  need  to  pay  bills  for 
a  month,  or  even  two  months.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  it  was  a  long  way 
to  the  bottom  of  that  silver  pocket,  and 
so  he  spent  as  he  wanted  to  spend.  In- 
side of  three  months  he  suddenly  came 
to  the  end,  his  business  was  gone,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  go  out  and  work 
for  others.  The  other  fellow  rented 
the  wheat  ranch,  went  away  and  began 
working  for  only  a  minimum  salary, 
but  where  he  could  learn  the  business 
he  planned  to  enter.  He  saved  a  little 
money,  though,  and  enjoyed  every  min- 
ute of  his  time.  Today  he  still  has  the 
ranch,  stock  in  three  paying  enter- 
prises, a  half  interest  in  another,  and 
money  in  the  bank.  One  saved  and  the 
other  spent,  but  the  one  who  saved  was 
not  a  miser.  He  bought  the  things  he 
needed  or  that  he  felt  he  could  afford 
without  sacrificing  his  future,  and  today 
he  can  afford  not  only  comforts  but 
luxuries,  while  the  other  fellow  is  still 
working  by  the  week.  The  one  had 
learned  the  value  of  a  dollar  by  saving 
it,  by  putting  it  to  work  for  him,  while 
the  other  valued  the  dollar  only  for  the 
temporary  enjoyment  and  "good  time" 
that  it  gave. 

You  will  be  surprised,  if  you  have 
had  the  spending  habit,  how  rapidly 
money  accumulates  in  a  savings  ac- 
count. A  few  dollars  a  week  soon  total 
a  hundred,  and  after  that  the  increase 
is  more  apparent.  There  are  other 
ways  of  saving  too,  which  are  easy,  and 
will  make  the  money  you  save  earn 
money  for  you.  It  is  possible  to  buy 
good  bonds  through  a  reliable  broker 
by  paying  small  weekly  or  monthly  in- 
stallments; in  almost  all  towns,  of  even 
a  few  thousand  people,  there  are  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  where  money 
may  be  invested  each  week,  and  return 
a  good  rate  of  interest. 

The  best  foundation  for  credit  is  the 
habit  and  reputation  of  saving.  You 
would  not  want  to  lend  money  to  a 
friend  whose  custom  it  was  to  spend 
freely  as  long  as  he  had  a  cent  left  in 
his  pocket.  A  banker  feels  exactly  the 
same  way,  and  because  it  is  his  business 
to  safe-guard  the  interests  of  the  bank, 
many  young  men  consider  a  banker 
harsh,  selfish.  The  average  banker, 
however,  is  not  harsh — he  is  endeavor- 
ing to  place  the  funds  left  in  his  hands 
where  they  will  be  sure  to  be  repaid 
with  interest.  This  is  one  reason  a 
banker  must  refuse  loans  w'hen  he  is 
not  sure  of  the  credit  of  the  borrower. 
Again,  many  times  he  will  refuse  a  loan 
as  a  protection  to  the  would-be  bor- 
rower. A  banker,  sitting  in  cool  judg- 
ment, can  see  where  a  loan  migbt  be 
hurtful  as  well  as  beneficial,  but  first 
ot  all  your  saving  habit  influences  him. 
If  he  finds  that  you  have  been  saving 
ten  dollars  or  five  dollars,  or  even  com- 
menced by  saving  one  dollar  a  week, 
and  made  the  saving  a  habit,  he  may 
be  fairly  certain  that  you  are  learning 
the  value  of  money,  learning  to  accu- 
mulate it,  and  learning  to  use  it. 

Your  regular  deposits  have  helped 
to  establish  vour  credit,  and  with  credit 
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you  have  a  foundation  on  which  to 
start  a  business.  Without  credit  you 
haven't  a  chance.  The  banker  or  credit 
manager  who  finds  that  you  have  the 
saving  habit  has  confidence  in  you, 
because  a  saving  habit  means  that  you 
are  using  your  head  in  making  your 
expenditures.  You  have  formed  a  habit 
that  he  approves  of,  because  it  is  so 
important  in  business.  He  knows  from 
experience  with  other  people  that  when 
you  have  formed  the  habit  of  saving, 
you  are  almost  certain  to  keep  on  sav- 
ing. He  knows  that  your  body  and 
brain  have  been  trained  to  set  aside  a 
certain  amount  of  reserve  from  each 
pay  check,  and  that  such  a  habit  is  a 
protection  to  him  if  he  loans  you 
money. 

if  you  do  not  like  the  idea  of  saving 
— if  you  find  yourself  irritated  by  the 
word,  there  is  still  no  reason  for  you 
not  to  commence  putting  aside  so  much 
money  from  each  pay  check.  Call  it 
your  "Deferred  Spending  Fund."  Think 
of  it  as  that.  Stop  thinking  about  sav- 
ing. Think  of  not  spending  now — of 
putting  the  money  away  until  later 
when  you  will  have  sufficient  to  spend 
in  building  a  business  of  your  own. 
When  you  put  a  dollar  in  the  bank 
simply  say  to  yourself  that  you  have 
deferred  spending  it — that  it  is  yours 
to  spend  if  you  wanted  to  spend  it,  but 
that  you  have  put  off  spending  it — have 
deferred  spending  that  dollar — indefi- 
nitely. Week  after  week  and  month 
after  month  this  deferred  spending  will 
come  easier,  and  you  will  defer  spend- 
ing a  little  more  until  after  awhile  you 
will  find  that  the  sum  of  your  deferred 
spending  is  earning  a  tidy  addition  to 
the  total. 

At  the  same  time  you  will  have  saved 
a  very  considerable  sum,  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  your  credit  by  creating  a 
bank  account,  and  be  ahead  physically, 
mentally  and  in  the  calm  satisfaction 
that  you  have  something  which  you 
have  deferred  spending. 


ARNOLD 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
and  give  some  consideration  to  it,  but 
quite  a  number  will  not  profit  very 
much  by  reading  it.  A  certain  per  cent 
of  our  teachers — and  the  per  cent  is 
somewhat  large,  too — will  continue  to 
teach  proper  movement  and  proper  po- 
sition at  the  regular  writing  periods, 
and  then  will  proceed  to  forget  all 
about  these  things  at  other  times.  A 
great  many  teachers  do  not  look  at 
writing  as  the  Supervisor  looks  at  it. 
They  don't  talk  writing  half  as  serious- 
ly as  we  do,  my  good  friends.  The 
elementary  teacher  must  teach  a  half 
dozen  or  more  other  subjects,  and  too 
many  of  them  feel  they  have  done  their 
full  duty  in  writing  when  they  have 
taught  the  daily  formal  writing  lesson. 
There  is  no  use  to  get  all  worked  up 
over  the  matter,  or  to  tear  your  hair 
in  desperation.  We  had  just  as  well 
recognize  the  condition,  and  make  the 
best  of  it. 

I  hope  none  of  my  readers  are  ready 
now  to  call  me  a  pessimist.  Surely  I 
am  not.  I  believe  that  I  am  merely 
a     conscientious     observer,     and     hope 


that  I  am  truthful  enough  to  record 
jn-t  what  I  have  observed.  It  is  not 
wise  ior  the  supervisor  to  shut  his 
<-\.-x  and  make  extravagant  claims. 

Why  teach  arm  movement  then,  if 
many  of  our  pupils  will  not  use  the 
proper  movement  only  in  the  regular 
writing  period?  I  believe  there  are 
many  reasons  why  arm  movement 
should  be  taught.  Even  though  the 
child  never  uses  arm  movement  a  single 
day  in  his  life  after  he  leaves  the  pub- 
lic school,  he  will  profit  a  great  deal 
by  his  arm  movement  training  while  in 
school.  The  teacher  who  conscien- 
tiously and  intelligently  teaches  arm 
movement  in  the  regular  writing  drills 
teaches  good  spacing,  lightness  of  line, 
proper  size,  and  good  letter  forms. 
The  child  can  acquire  all  these  desir- 
able things  by  proper  arm  movement 
methods  quicker  and  better  than  in  any 
other  way.  The  pupil  does  not  lose  a 
single  thing  by  reason  of  his  arm  move- 
ment training,  even  though  he  never 
uses  it  after  he  leaves  school. 

I  wonder  whether  my  next  statement 
will  sound  somewhat  radical  to  you. 
Be  prepared  for  the  worst.  The  state- 
ment is  this:  I  can't  see  that  it  makes 
anv  particular  difference  what  kind  of 
writing  movement  the  individual  uses 
after  he  leaves  school,  if  it  so  happens 
that  he  has  very  little  writing  to  do. 
If  one  writes  only  a  short  letter  with 
the  pen  once  or  twice  each  month,  and, 
in  addition  to  this  signs  his  name  on  a 
few  checks,  he  will  not  be  consigned 
by  his  Maker  to  a  very  hot  place 
merely  because  he  did  not  use  his  fore- 
arm muscle. 

But  I  must  deal  here  with  another 
phase  of  this  question.  I  can  easily 
illustrate  my  point  by  telling  what  one 
of  my  former  pupils  told  me.  This 
student  had  had  a  term  of  arm  move- 
ment training  in  his  high  school  course, 
although  he  did  not  faithfully  use  the 
right  movement  in  the  preparation  of 
all  his  daily  lessons.  He  knew  how  to 
do  the  right  thing,  but  he  did  not 
make  the  effort  to  do  it  at  all  times. 
Well,  this  young  man  got  a  job  as  bill 
clerk  in  a  certain  railroad  office.  His 
work  was  very  heavy,  for  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  writing  to  do.  This  is 
what  he  told  me:  "I;  soon  saw  that  I 
could  not  use  my  fingers  very  long  in 
a  job  such  as  I  had.  I  was  simply 
forced  to  use  arm  movement  because  I 
had  a  great  deal  of  writing  to  do.  I 
had  no  trouble  to  use  it  practically  all 
the  time  when  I  really  needed  to  use  it. 
My  arm  movement  training  had  taught 
me  how  to  do  it." 

Now.  that  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  one  thing  I  wish  to  emphasize 
in  this  article.  Arm  movement  training 
is  good  for  the  individual  who  is.  going 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  writing  to  do 
when  he  leaves  school.  Nine  out  of 
ten  individuals  will  use  what  they  have 
been  taught  when  they  "are  up  against 
it".  Arm  movement  training  is  also 
good  for  the  person  who  will  never  do 
much  writing  when  he  leaves  school. 
Even  though  he  uses  finger  movement 
or  hand  movement  he  will  be  a  better 
writer  in  every  way  on  account  of  his 
arm   movement   training. 


H.  A.  Roush,  Supervisor  of  Penman- 
ship in  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  has  a  life  history  that  should 
be  interesting  to  everyone  who  likes 
penmanship.  It  should  also  encourage 
those  who  have  little  capital  but  have 
plenty  of  perseverance  and  a  strong  de- 
sire to  master  penmanship. 

In  1906  Mr.  Roush  was  a  public- 
school  teacher,  but  his  interest  in  pen- 
manship led  him  in  that  year  to  attend 
the  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  to  specialize.  He  had 
little  money  and  paid  his  way  while 
here  by  working  in  a  restaurant  for  his 
board,  and  in  the  office  of  the  college 
for  his  tuition.  This  was  rather  a 
strenuous  life,  but  Mr.  Roush  found  it 
possible  to  make  good  progress  in 
penmanship  in  spite  of  the  outside 
work,  and  at  the  end  of  nine  months 
he  had  completed  his  course  and  then 
secured  a  position  as  teacher  of  pen- 
manship. 

Since  that  time  his  progress  has 
been  steady.  He  has  been  supervisor 
of  penmanship  and  teacher  in  business 
colleges,  holding  several  responsible 
positions.  From  his  position  in  the 
High  School,  Wilmington,  Del.,  he  was 
elected  Supervisor  of  Penmanship  in 
the  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Public  Schools. 
The  course  of  study  in  handwriting 
in  the  Philadelphia  schools  is  being 
reorganized  under  his  direction. 
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A  very  beautiful  diploma  from  the  pen  of  E.  H.  McGhee.  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton,   N.  J. 


I  FREE  COURSE  BY  MAIL 


For  the  next  ten  days,  the  Carnegie  College 
will  issue  "Free  Scholarships"  to  all  students 
who  may  desire  to  become  expert  typists  and 
stenographers  by  taking  typewriting  by  mail.  All 
standard  makes  of  typewriters  may  also  be  rented 
by  the  student  or  bought  on  easy  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $4.00  per  month.  For  "Free  Scholar- 
ships" and  full  information  as  to  typewriter, 
address  Carnegie  College,  Rogers,  Ohio. 


HIGH  GRADE 


Teachers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial,        Fine  Salaries. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Diplomas^ 

CERTIflCATES. 


Catalog  and  Samples  Free 


HOWARD   &   BROWN 

ROCKLAND     MAINE 


Engrosser  Wanted 


State  experience,  age,  salary  and  send 
samples;  also  a  good  beginner  who  is  a 
willing  worker.  Good  chance  for  advance- 
ment and  to  learn  the  business  from  A  to  Z. 

THE    HARRIS    STUDIO 

Engrossers,  Uuminators  and  Designers 
Importers  pure  gold,  silver,  and  alumi- 
num tablets.  Sheepskin.  Vellum,  Leather 
Bindings  for  Albums.  Books  on  engross- 
ing and  illuminating  bought  and  sold. 
Send  for  our  prices. 
1403-4    Marquette   Bldg.,    Chicago.    Illinois 


FOB  SALE.  An  engrossing  and  il- 
luminating business  in  a  large  eastern 
city,  paying  $3,000  to  $4,000  a  year. 
Establislid  over  thirty  years.  Address 
ENGROSSING  BUSINESS.  Business 
Educator,   Columbus,   Ohio. 


HAVE   YOU   SEEN 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

(Formerly  the  Stenographer  &  Phonographic  World) 

A  monthly  journal  covering  all  depart- 
ments of  Commercial  Education 
Strong  departments  for  teachers  of 
commercial  subjects,  shorthand,  pen- 
manship, accountancy,  and  business 
administration;  students;  stenograph- 
ers; bookkeepers;  general  office  clerks; 
private  secretaries;  public  account- 
ants; court  and  general  reporters; 
and  office  executives. 

Special    features    In    every    issue. 
THE      ONLY      MAGAZINE      OF      ITS 

KIND    PUBLISHED 

Single  copy  /5c;  Subscription  $  1 .50  a  year 

Send  for  Sample  Copy 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

44  N.  4th  St.  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


LEARN  AT  HOliP^.)      *H^M     UUlimB  SPARE  TIME 

Write  for  book.  "  How  to  become  a  Good  Penman." 
and  beautiful  specimens.  Free.  N  our  name  on  card  if 
you  enclose  stamp.  I .*,  TAMBtYW.  406  BUte  Bldg..  KanHl  C"<   Mo 

"HOW  TO  SELI>" 


ouch  with  faste-it  Bellini;  lines  and  hundreds 
Hiable  manufacturers — many  of  whom  require  no 
/lous  experience.  Famous  contributors;  "brass 
s"  departments;  interviews  with  successful  men  and 
len.  $2.00  a  vear  Special  combination  price  with 
e  Business    Educator"  both  for  12.25.     Sample  copy 

HOW  TO  SELL 
-rtment  B.  E  .  22  W.  Monroe  St.,       ChieaKo,  Illirois 


HIGGINS' 

ETERNAL  INK-ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY   BLACK 


The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  foun- 
tain pens. 

The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special  writing,  engrossing. 
etc. 

These  inka  write  black  from  the 
pen  point  and  stay  black  forever: 
proof  to  age,  air,  aunahine,  chemi- 
cals and  rre. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  Hiaams  &  CO.,  Mfb. 

271  NINTH  ST.         BBOOKLTs,  N.  Y. 


._  ..liny  penholders  on  the  market;  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
SIONAL is  the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
ornamental  writing-.  The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.  (Look  for  the 
brand  )  The  A.  "Maprnussrn  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship 
8  inch  plain,  each  oSc:  8  inrr  inlaid.  76c:  12  inch  plain.  75c;  U  inch  inlaid.  J1.3i. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  N.  5th  STREET.  QUINCY.  ILL. 
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Blackboard  Writing  by  C.  Spe 
cuse.  New  York,  Public  Schools.  Th 
board  while  Mr.  Chambers  was  instru 
Summer  School,  Columbus,  Ohio.  1 
rapid,  attractive  work  of  this  charade: 
delight,  instruct,  and  entertain. 


,  Supervisor  of  Writing  in  the  Syra- 
photographed  from  work  done  on  the 
1923  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 
rs  has  no  supeior  in  executing  free, 
■d.     His  skill  enables  him  to  surprise, 


F.  E.  PERSONS  %r," 

For  thirty  years  one  of  the  r 
writers  in  the  country.  ( 
etc.,  4c.    Abridged  price  list 


■  nshlp  Specialist 


Carving  and  Gouging 
Cards 


on 

Three  beautiful  specii 


for  25c.  postpaid. 
J.  L.  HENSKEY 

280      South  Fourth  St.  Columbus,  Ohio 


r,    some    larger,    but 

better.      Those    who 

tried  my  4-in.  holder 

d   circular 


opolitan  Life  Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


R.  C.  Anderson  and  R.  J.  Mayle  re- 
cently opened  in  San  Jose.  California, 
the  San  Jose  Secretarial  School.  Their 
announcement  states  that  they  intend 
to  conduct  "a  high  grade  school  of 
business  and  secretarial  training  cater- 
ing to  those  who  want  the  best  in  the 
way  of  business  education." 

We  understand  that  these  young  men 
have  had  considerable  experience  as 
commercial  teachers  and  are  well 
known  in  San  Jose.  They  believe  in 
making  use  of  good  penmanship,  judg- 
ing from  their  announcement.  In  it  a 
number  of  headings  are  in  script,  and  a 
larger  plate  shows  some  very  attrac- 
tively written  signatures. 

Mr.  Anderson  recently  made  a  one 
thousand  mile  trip  throughout  the  state 
and  reports  that  all  of  the  California 
commercial  schools  seem  to  be  doing 
very  well.  He  also  states  that  the 
outlook  for  their  institution  is  very 
encouraging. 

The  B.  E.  extends  best  wishes  for 
the  success  of  these  young  men. 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 


Cards  Neatly  Written 

Ornamental   25c  a  dozen 

Script   35c  a  dezen 

Send  30c  for  sample  of  both  styles.      All 
communications   cheerfully   answered. 

OLIVER  P.  MARKEN 

1816  Buchanan  St.  Topeka,   Kans. 


THE  BLUE  BIRD 


two  for  $2.50.  A  beam 
free  with  an  order  for  two  s 
to  a  friend.  E.  W.  Bloser  Si 
moat  effective  specimens  of  fl 
seen".  Circular  letter  free. 
W.  Colvln  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


anship.    Price  $1.50  each  or 
fa)  Bet  of  Italian   Capitals 


s  one  of  the 

I  have  ever 

.  W.  DAKIN.  604 


AN  ORNAMENTAL  STYLE. 

Penmanship  has  helped  hundreds  become  PROFESSION- 
ALS. Send  for  proof.  Your  name  on  six  styles  of  cards 
if  yon  send  10c.  A.  P.  MEUB.  Expert  Penman.  20S1 
N.  Lake  Ave.,  Pasadena.  Cat. 


B.  E.  Ads.  Bring  Excellent  Results 


Professional  Penmen 


D.  A.  O'Connell,  Penman,  LeSueur, 
Minn.  Signatures  a  specialty.  Sam- 
ples 20c. 


LEARN  TO  MAKE  SHOW  CARDS 


by  mail.  Easy,  simple,  scit 
hour  in  own  buainess.  Als 
namentil  Penmanship.     Na 


>ific  method.  Make  S2.n0  an 
courses  in  Business  and  Or- 
e  on  one  dozen  cards.  35c. 
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THE  BOOKKEEPER  AND  BUSINESS  MAN 

FOR  YOU! 


J.   I.   KINMAN,  C.  P.  A. 


fkMfitro  self-interest 


-  -._:.'..- v.„.  ■  ." 


Spicimen   by    Miss    Pearl    Dickinson,    student   of   F.    A.    Krupp,    Penman    Interstate 
siness   College,    Fargo,    North   Dakota. 


MEUB'S   PROFESSIONAL   OBLIQUE   PENHOLDERS 

Are  Handmade,  beautifully  inlaid  with  the  finest  woods,  and  best  of  all,  are  properly  adjusted 
to  make  clear-cut  shades.  $1.25  postpaid  to  you.  Y  jur  money  back  if  not  satisfied. — 
A.   P.    MEUB,   2051    N.    Lake  Ave.,   Pasadena,   Calif. 


A  REAL  GLOSS  INK 

Dries  with  a  rich  black  gloss  but  has  a 
fine  black  hair  line.  Flows  almost  like 
fluid  ink.  Sample  2-oz.  bottle,  postpaid, 
25    cents. 


A     PROFITABLE     VOCATION 

Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.  It  is  easy  to  do  RAPID.  CLEAN  CUT  LETTERING  with  our  im- 
prove,] L-tttring  Pens.  MANY  STUDENTS  ARE  ENABLED  TO  CONTINUE  THEIR  STUDIES  THKoUGH  THE 
COMPENSATION  RECEIVED  BY  LETTERING  PRICE  TICKETS  AND  SHOW  CARDS.  F"R  THE  SMALLER 
MERCHANT.  OUTSIDE  OF  SCHOOL  HOURS.  Practical  lettering  outfit  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading 
ns,  1  c  'lor  of  Lettering  Ink.  sample  Show  Card  in  colors,  instructions,  figures  anil  alphabets  prepaid  51.00 
PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS,  100  Pages  Sxll. 
containing  122  plates  of  Commercial  Pen  alphabets  fin- 
ished Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc. — a  complete  instructor 
for  the  Marking  and  Shading  Pen.  prepaid.  One  Dollar. 
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ROUNDHAND  for  BEGINNERS 

Copy  and  Instructions  by 
E.  A.  LUPFER,  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Start  the  letter  O  at  the  headline; 
that  is,  three  times  as  high  as  the  small 
letter.  Swing  gracefully  down  to  the 
base-line,  getting  the  thickest  part  of 
the  shade  at  half  the  height  of  letter. 
Be  sure  that  you  begin  with  a  hair-line, 
and  taper  into  a  hair-line  before  you  hit 
the  base-line.  Swing  gracefully  around 
on  the  base-line  and  up,  usually  with- 
out raising  the  pen.  Do  not  go  up  to 
the  head-line.  After  you  come  down 
the  second  time  make  a  light  shade. 
Put  the  top  part  on  last,  picking  up  the 
line  skillfully  and  swinging  to  the  right. 
Get  the  top  part  no  more  rounding  than 
the  bottom,  and  the  shade  on  the  down- 


ward stroke  of  the  top  part  should  only 
be  a  suggestion  of  a  shade.  You  will 
not  find  this  letter  so  difficult  if  you 
study  it  carefully. 

The  letter  C  begins  like  the  S.  The 
shade  in  the  C  is  about  the  same  as  in 
the  O.  Get  the  beginning  oval  nice 
and  clear-cut  with  a  snappy  graceful 
shade,  and  the  oval  slanting  down 
slightly.  Do  not  get  the  top  loop  of 
the  C  too  wide.  The  bottom  of  the  C 
is  the  same  in  roundness  as  the  O.  The 
finished  ova!  should  come  slightly 
above  the  minimum  letters.  The  shade 
on  the  bottom  oval  of  the  C  was  put 
on  last.     Notice  the  slant  of  the  loop 


and  the  ovals. 

In  beginning  the  E  start  the  loop 
slightly  below  the  head-line  and  swing 
up  to  the  head-line,  making  a  parallel 
effect.  Make  the  top  part  smaller  than 
the  bottom.  The  little  loop  in  the  cen- 
ter should  point  slightly  upward.  A 
little  shade  may  be  placed  at  the  end 
of  this  loop  for  strength.  The  shade 
on  the  last  part  of  the  E  is  put  on  last. 

The  letter  D  is  not  so  difficult  when 
one  understands  the  shape  of  it.  Start 
the  compound  curve  slgihtly  under  the 
head-line.  Swing  down  to  the  base- 
line and  get  a  flat  horizontal  loop.  In 
swinging  back  along  the  base-line  be 
sure  not  to  get  too  much  of  an  instep 
or  compound  curve.  The  final  part  of 
the  D  makes  a  good  graceful  oval.  The 
top  part  of  the  D  is  about  the  same  in 
shape  as  in  the  O.  A  suggestion  of  a 
shade  on  the  top  part  of  the  horizontal 
loop  strengthens  the  letter.  These  let- 
ters cannot  be  made  very  speedily. 
They  require  care  and  patience. 


A  word  about  spelling.  In  careful  work  such  as  resolutions,  ets.,  it  is  a  safe  practice  to  indicate  with  a  pencil  the  position  and 
spelling  of  each  word.  This  secures  proper  arrangement,  margins,  etc.,  and  gives  one  a  chance  to  proof  read  the  work  and  avoid  mis- 
takes. In  our  September  lesson  the  word  "Governor"  is  msispelled.  This  was  due  to  writing  the  lesson  without  hastily  outlining  it 
with  a  pencil  first.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  leave  out  or  add  a  letter  to  a  word  when  one  is  thinking  of  the  construction  of  the 
letters.     The  safe  way,  therefore,  is  to  think  of  the  spelling  and  English  when  outlining  it  in  pencil. 


ff//7i 


ttitewre/ 


By  the  late  C.   C.   Ca 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


No.  601  E.  F.  Magnum  Quill  Pen 

•ens  stand    in  the  front  rai 
"emper.  Elasticity  and  Dun 

Sold  by  all  Stationers 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

Alfred  Field  &  Co. ,  Inc.,  Sale  Agent* 
93  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers  to  determine  its  value. 


Cost  Accounting  Procedure,  by  W.  B. 
Castenholz,  A.  B.,  C.  P.  A.  Pub- 
lished by  LaSalle  Extension  Uni- 
versity, Chicago.  Cloth  cover.  333 
pages. 

In  presenting  this  work  on  cost 
accounting  a  serious  effort  has  been 
made  to  contribute  something  of 
value  on  cost  accounting  procedure. 
Not  only  underlying  principles  and 
their  application  are  discussed,  but 
the  actual  methods  of  keeping  cost 
accounts  are  presented.  The  readers 
will  not  find  extensive  discussions  of 
general  accounting  principles,  it  being 
assumed  that  these  are  sufficiently 
understood  by  any  one  interested  in 
a  detailed  presentation  of  cost  ac- 
counting procedure. 

This  work  has  its  limitations  in 
that  the  major  portion  of  it  is  given 
over  to  a  single  plan  of  cost  account- 
ing, namely,  cost  accounting  by  pro- 
duction order.  This  plan  has  been 
selected  because  it  is  more  univer- 
sally applicable  than  others  and  be- 
cause its  presentation  is  quite  readily 
comprehended.  By  no  means  is  it  in- 
tended to  convey  the  idea  that  this 
selected  plan  is  always  the  best  and 
variations  therefrom  have  been  in- 
dicated. 

Mr.  E.  C  Rayson,  C.  P.  A.,  assisted 
the  author  with  this  work  particularly 
in  connection  with  chapters  dealing 
with  the  distribution  of  factory  over- 
head, and  the  procedure  to  link  up 
the  cost  data  with  controlling  ac- 
counts and  general  ledger.  The  work 
is  also  well  illustrated  by  the  use  of 
charts. 


The   Advertising    Hand    Book,,    by    S. 
Roland  Hall,  former  advertising  man- 
ager for  the  Alpha  Portland  Cement 
Company,    and    Victor    Talking    Ma- 
chine   Company.      Published    by    the 
McGraw-Hill    Book   Company,   New 
York.     Flexible  binding,  743  pages. 
This  book  is  a  reference  work  cover- 
ing the   principles   and   practice   of  ad- 
vertising.    It  is  now  in  its  third  print- 
ing  and   covers   every   step   in   modern 
advertising   practice    from   making   the 
layout  to  recording  the  returns, 
practical  aid  to  all  users  and  writers  of 
advertising.     The   author   has   put   into 
It  is  a  real  work,  too  —  a  reference 
volume    designed    to    render    everyday 
years    of    intensive    advertising    exper- 
it  everything  he  has  learned  in  twenty 
ience.     It  is  a  very  complete,  practical 
and  usable  book  on  advertising. 


Applied    Psychology,    by    Bernard    C. 

Ewer.     Published  by  The  MacMillan 

Company,   New   York.     Cloth   cover. 

480  pages. 

The  contents  of  this  book  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Part  I.  The  Aims,  Principles  and 
Methods.  The  Aims  of  Applied  Psy- 
chology, Investigation  and  Control, 
Subconsciousness,  Suggestion,  The 
Measurement  of   Intelligence. 

Part  II.  Education  and  Everyday 
Life.  Fundamental  Factors  in  Educa- 
tion, The  Learning  Process,  Intellec- 
tual Efficiency,  Control  of  Emotion, 
Will  Power. 

Part  III.  Mind  and  Health.  Psy- 
chotherapy, Methods  of  Therapeutic 
Suggestion,  Psychoanalysis.  Religious 
Psychotherapy,  Everyday  Psychother- 
apy. 

Part  IV.  Industry  and  Commerce. 
Vocational  Selection,  Industrial  Train- 
ing, Efficiency  of  Operation,  Social  and 
Moral  Factors,  Advertising  and  Sales- 
manship. 


The    Outline    of    Literature,    by    John 

Drinkwater.       Published     by     G.     P. 

Putnam's   Sons,    New   York.     Cloth 

cover,  295  pages,  with  more  than  500 

illustrations,     including     many     full 

page  plates  in  color. 

The   aim   of  this   work   is   to   give   a 

clear,   vivid   idea   of   the   great   authors 

and  the  great  books  of  all  ages,  from 

the  time  of  Homer  to  the  present  day, 

whose  power  and   charm  have   thrilled 

the   souls  of  succeeding  generations. 

It  is  clear  and  concise,  without  being 
overburdened  with  detail.  It  is  not 
intended  for  the  specialist,  nor  does  it 
indulge  in  learned  arguments  and  criti- 
cal dissertations. 


The    New    Rational    Typewriting,    by 

Rupert     P.     Sorelle.       Published     by 

Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Chicago, 

Illinois.     Cloth  cover.      152  pages. 

The   New   Rational  is  based   on   the 

idea  that  the  main  object  sought  in  the 

study  of  any  subject  is  the  development 

of  power.     Three  main  thoughts  have 

been  kept  in  view  in  preparing  the  new 

book: 

1.  The  development  of  mechanical 
skill  as  a  typist. 

2.  The  development  of  the  techni- 
cal education  of  the  student  as  an  ef- 
fective business  worker.  This  is 
achieved  by  the  selection  of  material 
that  is  of  permanent  value,  and  the  in- 
stilling of  habits  early  in  the  training 
that  contribute  to  ultimate  automatic 
skill. 

3.  The  development  of  initiative, 
self-reliance,  and  real  typing  power. 
This  is  achieved  through  the  laboratory 
problems  that  call  for  the  constant  ex- 
ercise of  judgment,  instead  of  present- 
ing material  merely  to  be  "copied". 


The  Silver  Lining — Sunshine  from  the 
Business   Trail,    by    Thomas    Dreier. 
Published  bj    B.  I  .  Forbes   Publish- 
ing Company,  New  York  City.     I  '■ 
ible  cover,   ISO  pages. 
Every  man  is  at  one  time  or  another 
beset   with   troubles,   petty   annoyances 
and     worries.       To     every     one     there 
comes    a    day    when    his    "skies"    are 
clouded.     To  every  one  there  comes  a 
day  when  the  feeling  of  great  despair 
settles    down    upon    him    and    nothing 
avails;  when  work  seems  to  pall;  when 
business     and     personal     triumphs     no 
long  exhilarate,   but  are   like  "ashes  in 
the   mouth."     Then   it   is   time   to   look 
for  the  "silver  lining"  and   try  to  find 
the  sunny  side  of  life. 

Thomas  Dreier's  book,  "The  Silver 
Lining,"  is  as  refreshing  as  the  sun 
after  a  bleak  and  miserable  rain.  He 
will  keep  the  sun  shining  everlastingly 
in  your  heart.  He  shows  you  how  to 
be  happy  under  all  circumstances  and 
conditions.  He  points  out  the  lovable 
features  of  those  around  you.  He 
shows  you  how  to  enjoy  the  really 
worth  while  things  of  life  no  matter 
how  great  or  small  is  your  worldly 
fortune. 


Roget's  Thesaurus,  by  C.  O.  S.  Maw- 
son.  Published  by  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  New  York.  Cloth 
cover,    741    pages. 

This  book  supplies  a  greater  number 
of  synonymous  terms  for  a  given  word 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  book. 
Furthermore,  it  gives  the  antonyms 
side  by  side  with  the  synonyms  so  that 
when  once  the  reference  is  made  from 
the  index  a  vast  storehouse  of  both 
synonyms  and  antonyms  is  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  reader.  The  book  likewise 
discriminates  the  senses  of  both 
synonyms  and  antonyms.  Roget  with 
its  indexed  lists  of  affinitive  terms  in- 
dicating the  various  shades  of  meaning 
will  satisfy  the  most  exacting  demands. 


Risk  and  Risk-Bearing,  by  Charles  O. 
Hardy,  Professor  of  Economics, 
State  University  of  Iowa.  Published 
by  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Cloth  cover,  400 
pages. 

Besides  insurance,  which  is  the  most 
obvious  example  of  risk-bearing,  this 
book  deals  with  the  business  cycle, 
stock  speculation,  guaranty  and  surety- 
ship and  risks  of  labor.  It  is  a  scholarly 
presentation  of  the  subject  of  business 
risks  showing  why  risks  are  a  neces- 
sary part  of  business  and  how  they 
may  be  eliminated,  transferred  or 
handled  by  the  expert.  The  book  will 
be  of  interest  and  value  to  every  man 
who  wants  to  understand  the  science  of 
business,  and  this  should  include  all 
teachers  of  commercial  subjects. 
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Comments  About  Sixteenth 
Edition  of 


A  Practical  Course  in 
Touch  Typewriting* 


By  CHARLES  E.  SMITH 


FROM    THE    CHAMPION    TYPISTS: 

George  L.  Hossfeld,  World's  Champion,  1918,  1920,  1921,  1922: 

"I  gained  my  knowledge  of  touch  typewriting  from  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting 
and   it   gives  me  pleasure   to   recommend  it  to  all." 

Bessie    Friedman,   World's   Accuracy   Champion: 

"I  attribute  much  of  my  success  to  the  fact  that  I  got  the  right  start  from  Mr.  Smith's  book, 
which  combines  to  a  remarkable  extent  those  habit-forming  methods  so  valuable  to  the  typist 
who  wishes  to  attain  the  highest  degree   of  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  shortest  possible  time." 

Hortense   Stollnitz,   World's   Amateur   Champion,   1916: 

"My  introduction  to  a  fascinating  profession  came  through  the  pages  of  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Smith's  textbook;  I  know  the  new  enlarged  text  is  a  result  of  years  of  research  and  experience." 

FROM   TEACHERS: 

James  Telfer,   Head  of  Stenography  and  Typewriting  Department,  Central  High  School,  Newark, 
N.  J.: 

"It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal  typewriting  text  that  I  have  examined." 

Lena  K.  Sargent,  Rockland  High  School,  Rockland,   Maine: 

"It  is  the  best  text  I  have  ever  seen.  The  colored  keyboard  charts  will  be  a  great  help  to 
beginners." 

Margaret  E.  Dunbar,  Dunbar's  Secretarial  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : 

"I  specially  like  the  rhythm  drills,  and  the  section  on  Business  Letters.  The  legal  work  has 
always  been  a  fine  feature." 

Max  Weizenhoffer,  Morris  High  School,  New  York  City: 

"There  is  plenty  of  material  to  permit  the  teacher  to  make  a  choice  according  to  the  time 
available  for  instruction." 

FROM    AN    AUTHORITY    IN    THE    TYPEWRITER    INDUSTRY: 

Mr.  G.  V.  Oden,  Mechanical  and  Sales  Expert,  Underwood  Typewriter  Company: 

"There  is  absolutely  nothing  overlooked  concerning  touch  typewriting  and  the  best  method 
of  acquiring  it.  It  contains  many  original  ideas,  aptly  expressed,  drawn  from  the  author's 
experience  in  training  all  of  the  World's    Professional    Champion   Typists." 

Entirely  rewritten,  revised  and  enlarged,  1923.  Com- 
plete (High  School)  Edition,  208  pp.,  cloth,  $1.50.  Regu- 
lar edition,  120  pp.,  stiff  paper  cover,  $1.00;  cloth,  $1.25. 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 

2  West  45th  Street  New  York 
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PENMANSHIP 
STORIES 

(Five  normal  schools  use  it) 


The  second  edition  of  this  book  is  now  ready. 
Supervisors  and  teachers  all  over  the  country  write 
enthusiastically  about  the  interest  these  writing 
stories  create  in  their  classes.  It  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  Zaner  system  of  writing. 

The  stories  relate  to  movement  exercises,  small 
letters,  capital  letters,  etc.  There  are  seventy 
stories  in  the  new  edition. 


Price  50c 


Money  returned  if  you  don't  want  to  keep 
the  book. 


Send  Personal   Check  or  Money   Order  to 

FRANK  H.  ARNOLD 

Administration  Building  Spokane,  Washington 


Prepare  for 

Court  Reporting 


Gregg  School  gives  instruction  and 
practice  which  exactly  meets  the 
needs  of  stenographers  and  others 
desiring  to  become  court  reporters. 

This  department  is  in  charge  of 
experienced  and  expert  instructors. 
Our  graduates  are  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  practice. 

There  are  classes  at  all  times  suit- 
able to  every  stage  of  previous 
preparation.  Progress  is  individual. 
Therefore,  students  may  enter  at  any 
time  with  equal  advantage. 

Write  today  for  catalogue. 


GREGG  SCHOOL 


6  North  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,    111. 


HANDSOME  DESIGN  CARDS 


Design  from   Set   One  Design  from  Set  Two 

We   here  offer  the  penmanship  loving  public   two   sets   of  of  whom  are  recognized  as  masters  in  nourishing  and  designing. 
utiful  design  cards,  each  set  containing  twelve  cards  with  a  We  present  above  one  design  from  each  set.  but  you  must 

;rent  design  on  each,  and  with  sufficient  blank  space  for  a  see  all  of  the  designs  to  fully  appreciate  them.   After  seeing  the 

ic  to  be   written.  cards,  many  persons  have  ordered  large  quantities,  some  using 

These  cards  are  unquestionably  the  finest  of  the  kind  ever  them   for   school   advertising  purposes   and   others   for   regular 

:en  out.     In  the  hands  of  wide-awake  card  writers  they  are  card  writing  purposes.     One  card  writer  who  uses  these  cards 

fey-makers,  costing  less  than  5  cents  per  set  of  twelve  cards  reports  that  he  and  his  brother  cleared  $37.00  in  one  day  writing 

■n  $4..")0  worth  are  ordered  at  a  time.     Remit  10  cents  for  a  in  a  park. 

or  20  cents  for  the  two  sets,  one  set  of  each  number,  and 

how  easy  it  will  be   to  take  orders  at  good   figures.     The  PRICES   FOR   SET   ONE   OR   SET  TWO 

:ing   surface   of  the  cards  is  unexcelled  for   fine   penmanship.  'By  mail  postpaid.)     At  these  prices  the  cards  can  be  furnished 

■y  are  printed  so  as  to  resemble  pen  work  very  closely,  and 

it  persons  would  suppose  them  to  be  pen  work.    The  original  One  Set  of   12   Cards $0.10       Twelve  Sets  of  144  Cards... $0.70 

ins  were,  of  course,  all  prepared  with  the  pen,  set  one  hav-  ™-  Sets  of  36^._    .25       ■%£*$£  *£«™ <££>•■  «jj 

been  executed  by  one  penman,  and  set  two  by  another,  both  Nine  Sets  of  108  Cards 50       Ninety-six  Sets  of  1,152  Cards..  4.50 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO,  Penmanship  Specialists,  COLUMBUS,   OHIO 
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"The  text  is  alive  and  full  of  human  interest.       You  certainly   have  something  the 
world  ought  to  know  about." 

So  writes  an  able  and  experienced  bookkeeping  teacher  about  our  new 

Accountancy  and  Business  Management 

BY  H.  M.  ROWE,  PH.  D.  AND  H.LM.   ROWE,  JR. 

The  text,  Parts  One  and  Two,  with  Laboratory  Unit  Two,  was  not  published  until  August 
7 ;  yet  on  the  date  that  this  advertisement  was  written — September  1 — 

More  Than  Five  Hundred  Schools 

had  already  adopted  the  new  course. 

The  classification  of  accounts  presented  in  the  book  is  modern  and  practical;  the  text  discus- 
sion is  thoroughly  understandable  and  directly  related  to  present-day  business  conditions;  the 
teaching  method  is  concrete  and  definite,  yet  flexible  and  adaptable  to  various  types  of  school 
conditions;  and  through  the  instruction  in  Business  Management  and  Control.,  which  is  correlated 
with  the  transactions,  the  whole  subject  of  bookkeeping  and  accountancy  has  been  intensely  vital- 
ized. The  routine  record-keeping  work  is  illuminated  by  a  study  of  the  motives  which  underlie 
every  business  transaction  and  the  effects  which  grow  out  of  it.  Students  are  shown  very  clearly 
how  bookkeeping  records  are  utilized  in  formulating  policies  and  in  determining  the  scope  of 
future  operations  in  a  going  business. 

The  following  material,  now  published,  provides  a  year's  work  in  high  schools  and  from  three 
to  five  months'  work  in  the  more  intensified  course  of  the  commercial  school. 

Price  List  Numbers  and  Prices 

Accoutancy  and  Business  Management 

List  Prices 

TEXTBOOKS  *Wholesale 

No.     1 — Part  One  (For  use  with  Laboratory  Unit  One  only) $1.08 

No.     2 — Parts  One  and  Two  (For  use  with  Laboratory  Units  One  and  Two  only)....   1.50 

No.     3 — Parts  Three  and   Four   (In   preparation) 

No.     4 — Complete  Text   (In  preparation) 

Laboratory  Unit   One 

No.     5 — Budget   of  Transactions   40 

No.     ti— Blank    Books    50 

No.     7 — Outgoing  Papers  24 

No.     8 — Filing  Envelopes  (Hi 

Laboratory   Unit   Two 

No.     0 — Budget   of   Transactions   36 

No.  10—  Blank    Books    ss 

No.  11 — Outgoing    Papers    3  I 

'Subject  to  regular  school  discounts. 

Teachers'  Keys  far  the  above  arc  ready. 
Parts  Three  and  Four  will  be  issued  early  this  school  year. 
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r  q  th  Anniversary 
of  the  Typewriter 


Model  1 
Remington 

mere  loas  no  men 
"word  as  Typewrite? 
until  Remington 
made  the  firsl  one 
fifty  years  ago. 


•  1923  • 

Quiet  12 
Remington 

Remington  ftill 

the  laft  word  in 

^Typewriters 


Remington  Typewriter  Company,  374  Broadway,  New  York  —  Branches  Everywhere 
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ELLIS 
BOOKEEPING 

Journalizing  Exercises,  >upplementary 

Principles  of  Bookkeeping,  for  beginners 

The  Elementary  Tablet  Method  of  Teaching  Book- 
keeping, for  first  semester  in  high  school,  secretarial 
work,   night   school. 

The  Intermediate  Tablet  Method  of  Teaching  Book- 
keeping, for  second  semester  or  to  follow  Elemen- 
tarv  Tablet   Method  in  any  school 

The  Complete  Tablet  Method  of  Teaching  Bookkeep- 
ing, a  combination  of  the  Elementary  and  Intermed- 
iate 

Section  1  Ellis  Industrial  Bookkeeping,  first  year  high 
school  or  short  course  in  business  colleges 

Section  2  Ellis  Industrial  Bookkeeping,  third  semester 
in  high  school  or  advanced  course  for  business  col- 
leges 

Section  3  Ellis  Industrial  Bookkeeping,  fourth  semi  s- 
ter  in  high  school  or  advanced  course  for  business 
colleges 

The  Ellis  Method  of  Farm  Accounting,  a  one-book 
plan  that  is  usable 

Ellis  Farm  Bookkeeping,  a  more  pretentious  course 

Modern  Banking,  all  hank  books  used  but  no  vouchers 

The  Ellis  Method  of  Home  Accounting,  household 
bookkeeping 

Marshall's  Method  of  Thrift  Training,  a  personal  in- 
come and  expense  record. 

Write  for  descriptive  circulars  or  samples 

of  any  of  the  above  publications. 
ELLIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Educational  Publishers        Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


STUDY 


Salesmanship  and 
Business  Administration 


Advanced  courses  in  Commerce  which 
are  being  organized  in  the  leading  Com- 
mercial Schools  of  the  country  make  a 
knowledge  of  Advanced  Salesmanship 
and  Business  Administration  imperative. 

The  unusual  reduction  of  ten  dollars  is 
made  to  teachers  on  this  Course. 

Write  for  information. 


The  Knox  School  of  Salesmanship 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


S^Roforonco Book  ^Accounts 


Fourth  Printing  —1923-299  Large 
Pages-Bound  in  Law  Buckram- $3.  75 


An  Authoritative  Guide 

To  accounting  and  systematizing  for  ac- 
countants, auditors,  instructors,  school 
and  college  libraries,  students  of  account- 
executives — for  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  accounting  and  the  analysis  and 
preparation  of  financial  statements. 
Here  is  the  way  one  accountant  puts  it:  "For  the 
experienced  accountant  this  book  is  an  Al  reference 
work,  and  for  the  novice  it  proves  a  gold  mine  of 
information." 

"I  particularly  recommend  to  bookkeeping  and  ac- 
counting teachers,  that  they  read  and  study  this  book, 
and_  that  they  in  turn  recommend  it  to  their  students, 
as  it  will  give  to  anyone  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  accounting  as  practiced  by 
the  largest  and  most  successful  companies,  that  other- 
uld    require    years    of    experience   and    study 


ng   theor 


-H.   E.   VanCleef,  C.   P.  A. 


SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER.  Until  Nov.  10  we 
will  accept  your  order  for  "The  Accountants'  Handbook"  to  be 
published  Nov.  15  by  Ronald  Press,  (Price  $7.50).  and  our 
Reference  Book  of  Accounts  ($3.75)  at  $9.00,  provided  your 
check  accompanies  the  order.  Your  payment  will  be  refunded 
if  within   5  days  after  receiving  books  you  wish  to  return  them. 


Metropolitan    New  Edition 
System  of  w^-*"*" 

Bookkeeping 


You  Will  Like  It.  The  text  emphasizes  the  thought  side  of 
the  subject.  ..It  stimulates  and  encourages  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  pupil.  Pupils  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  subect  as  well 
as  facility  in  the  making  of  entries.  It  is  a  thoroughly  seasoned, 
therefore  accurate,  text  supported  by  complete  Teachers'  Refer- 
ence   Books,   and   Teachers'    Manual. 

Parts  I  and  II  text  is  an  elementary  course  suitable  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  Two  semesters  are 
required  in  High  Schools  and  a  correspondingly  shorter  time 
in  more  intensified 


Parts  III  and  IV  text  is  suitable  for  an  advanced  course 
following  any  modern  elementary  text.  We  make  the  statement 
without  hesitation,  that  this  is  the  most  teachable,  most  up-to- 
date,  and  strongest  text  publisred  for  advanced  bookkeeping  and 
elementary  accounting  use. 

Corporation-Mfg.-Voucher  unit  is  bound  in  heavy  paper  covers 
and  contains  all  of  Part  IV.  It  is  a  complete  course  in  Cor- 
poration accounting  including  instructions,  set  of  transactions, 
exercises,  problems,  etc.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  text  for 
this  part  of  your  accounting  course.  List  prices.  Text,  120 
pages.  40  cents.  Supplies,  including  Blank  Books  and  Papers, 
95    cents. 

EXAMINATION  COPIES  will  be  submitted  upon  request. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


Texts   for  Commercial    Subjects 
37  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
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The  Hausam  System  of  Penmanship 

Thoroughly  Organized  and  Complete  in  All  Branches 

Hausam's  Practical  Writing  Course 

A.  Series  of  Seven  Books  for  the  Grades.  Adopted  and 
re-adopted  by  the  Kansas  School  Book  Commission  for 
all  Grade  Schools  of  Kansas.  Now  offered  for  the  first 
time  for  adoction  outside  of  Kansas Per  Book.  $0.10 

The   Hausam   System  of  Practical  Writing 

Two  Books  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  Made  the 
Official  System  for  all  Kansas  High  Schools  by  the  State 
School  Book  Commission.  New  in  Plan  of  Organization. 
Rich  in  Materials  for  Study  and  Practice.  Now  offered 
for  the  first  time  for  adoption  outside  of  Kansas. 

Part  I.   35c;    Part  II,   40c 

The  Hausam  System  of  Text  Lettering 

For  Students,  Teachers,  Engrossers,  Engravers,  Show 
Card  Writers,  Billing  Clerks,  Etc.  Unsurpassed  in  Plan 
of  Organization,  Technique  and  Beauty Per  Copy,  $1.00 

The  Hausam  Practical  Penmanship  Wall  Charts 

For  Every  School  Room,  to  make  the  Teaching  of  Writing 
Effective.  Issued  in  pairs.  Each  Chart  27x39  in.  Cloth 
bound  all  around.  Large,  perfect  forms  of  all  capitals, 
small  letters  and  numerals  with  staff  ruling.  Scientific 
grouping.  Many  other  important  features.  No  other 
Penmanship  Charts  in  the  same  class Per  Pair,  $3.75 

The  Hausam  System  of  Plain  Penmanship  (Com- 
plete) 

Complete  Teacher's  Manual  for  Teaching  Penmanship  in 
all  Grades,  and  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  The  most 
Comprehensive  Work  on  Plain  Penmanship  ever  published. 
Cloth  bound,  7x9  in.  Gold  side  stamp.  Nearly  400  illus- 
trations. More  than  200  questions  and  answers  on  all 
phases  of  penmanship  teaching.  Many  new  pedagogical 
discussions    Per  Copy,  $6.00 


Correspondence  Courses  in  All  Brand 
Illustrated  Catalog  Fr, 


of  Pen 


Addr 

Box  558B 


L.  H.  HAUSAM 

Emporia,  Kansas 


BLISS-ALGER 


Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 


A  strictly  new  course  just  off 
keeping.  Business  Practice  and 
instruction  a  pleasure.     Exceeding 


;  press,  combining  Book- 
nking.  Makes  individual 
interesting  to  the  student. 


Three  Systems 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS  (with  offices) 
FOLDER  (like  above,  without  offices) 
CORRESPONDENCE 


?or  High  Schools,  Bus 
ching  Bookkeeping.  Te: 
imination.      Mention   sch< 


ness  Schools  or  any  institution 
t  and  outfit  sent  to  teachers  for 
ol   connection. 


BLISS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


g*l  Always  a  FRESH 


'riting 


First-class  instruction  in  penmanship 
deserves  the  help  of  first-class  pens, 
the  kind  that  Esterbrook  has  been 
furnishing  to  American  schools  since 
1858.  And  not  only  good  pens— fresh 
ones! 

In  our  national  advertising  we  are 
laying  emphasis  upon  the  thought 
that  in  the  school,  the  office  and  the 
home,  fresh  pens  are  essential  to  good 
penmanship;  dirty,  overworked  pens 
are  a  hindrance  and  a  nuisance. 

Pen  No.  556 

This  is  a  fine-pointed  Esterbrook  pen, 
suitable  for  use  in  all  grades.  It  is  the 
most  popular  school  pen  in  America. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 


CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


Canadian  Agents.  The  Br 


Ltd.,  Toronto 
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Knox  Books  Are  Teachable 

They  Are  Based  on  Sound  Business  Practice — Not  Theory 

To  James  S.  Knox,  more  than  to  anyone  else,  goes  the  credit  of  presenting  the  subject  of 
salesmanship  in  teachable  form. 

A  close  student  of  psychology  and  of  the  learning  processes,  Mr.  Knox  knows  the  value  of 
non-technical  language  and  concrete,  human-interest  illustrations.  He  knows  too,  by  actual  ex- 
perience the  sales  methods  employed  in  successful  business.  In  the  organization  of  his  materials, 
Mr.  Knox  has  met  every  instruction  need. 

PERSONAL  EFFICIENCY,  as  its  name  implies,  deals  largely  with  the  development  of 
personality,  which  after  all  is  one  of  the  big  factors  in  successful  salesmanship. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SELLING  treats  primarily  of  principles  of  production, 
distribution,  and  marketing.  The  book  deals  not  only  with  principles  but  with  their  practical 
application. 

SALESMANSHIP  AND  BUSINESS  EFFICIENCY  might  well  be  called  "Salesmanship 
and  Business  Management."  As  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Knox's  other  works  it  is  "sweepingly 
comprehensive  and  decidedly  concrete."  As  this  volume  treats  in  a  less  extensive  way  all  the 
subjects  discussed  in  the  other  two  volumes,  it  has  gained  wide  favor  with  schools  that  devote  but 
one  term  to  the  subject. 

TEACHING  AIDS 

The  experienced  as  well  as  the  inexperienced  teacher  will  welcome  the  news  that  teacher's 
manuals  have  been  published  for  "Salesmanship  and  Business  Efficiency"  and  "Personal  Effi- 
ciency," also  that  a  teacher's  manual   for  "Science  and  Art  of  Selling"  is  under  way. 

These  manuals  prepared  by  master  teachers  reduce  the  teaching  of  salesmanship  to  such  a 
practical  basis  that  successful  results  are  assured. 

REDUCED  PRICES,  INCREASED  SERVICE 

Along  with  the  publication  of  the  teacher's  manuals  we  are  also  able  to  announce  a  reduction 
in  the  wholesale  price  of  the  texts.     The  list  pric;s  of  the  texts  are  as  follows: 

List  Price 

Salesmanship   and   Business  Efficiency $2.50 

Science  and  Art  of  Selling 2  50 

Personal   Efficiency  2.00 

Teacher's    Manuals    25  each  n;t 

Net  Wholesale  Price  to  Schools  on  Request 

THE    GREGG    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO  LONDON 
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PITMSN 
SHORTHAND 
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Write  for  Free  Lesson 


EQUAL  TO  EVERY  DEMAND 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


VOLUME  XXIX 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  NOVEMBER,  1923 


NUMBER  3 


MEETINGS     OF     COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS    ASSOCIATION 

OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Commercial  Teachers  Association  of 
Long  Island — President,  Hazel  Cal- 
kins, Lynbrook  High  School.  No- 
vember 17,  1923,  Freeport  High 
School. 

Westchester  County  Commercial 
Teachers  Association  —  President, 
Leon  G.  LaFleur,  Yonkers  High 
School.  November  16,  1923,  New 
Rochelle   High  School. 

Commercial  Teachers  Association  of 
Central  New  York — President.  C.  V. 
Clippinger.  North  High  School, 
Syracuse.  October  27.  1923,  Blod- 
gett  Vocational  High  School,  Syra- 
cuse. 

State  Teachers  Association:  Commer- 
cial Section  —  President,  F.  A. 
Wilkes.  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Albany.  November  27,  1923, 
Albany. 

Hudson  River  Valley  Association  of 
Commercial  Teachers — President.  R. 
H.  Meyers,  Poughkeepsie  High 
School.  February  9,  1924,  New- 
burgh   High   School. 

Commercial  Teachers  Association  of 
Eastern  New  York  —  President, 
Frances  Callahan,  Troy  High  School. 
November  27,  1923,  Albany  (in  con- 
junction with  State  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation); April  12.  1924.  State  De- 
partment of   Education,   Albany. 

Commercial  Teachers  Association  of 
Western  New  York  —  President, 
Charles  E.  Cook,  West  High  School, 
Rochester.  March  22,  1924,  Roches- 
ter. 

Southern  Tier  Commercial  Teachers 
Association — President.  Grover  C.  T. 
Graham,  Elmira  College,  Elmira. 
April  ?,  1924,  Elmira  Free  Academy. 

The  Commercial  Section  New  York 
State   Teachers    Association   —   No- 

i  vember  27.  Albany.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Smith.     Chairman     special     publicity 

1    committee.  Dunkirk  High  School. 


The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Society  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation will  be  held  in  Buffalo  on  De- 
cember 6,  7  and  8,  1923.  An  especially 
attractive  two-day  program  on  com- 
mercial education  is  being  planned  for 
December  6th  and  7th.  All  commer- 
cial teachers  are  cordially  invited  and 
urged  to  attend.  —  W.  B.  Kamprath. 
chairman  publicity  committee,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y.  — 

ATTEND  THE  NATIONAL  COM- 
MERCIAL   TEACHERS'    CON- 
VENTION    AT     CHICAGO, 
DEC.  26  TO  29 

Clay  D.  Slinker,  Supervisor  of  Com- 
mercial Education,  Des  Moines  Pub- 
lic  Schools,   Des   Moines,   Iowa,  says: 

"I  like  to  attend  the  annual  con- 
vention of  The  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation  because  of  the 
joy  it  gives  me  in  meeting  my  old 
friends  and  the  people  who  are  lead- 
ers in  Commercial  education  in  this 
country." 

C.   M.  Yoder,  Director  of  Commer- 
cial   Courses,    Whitwater    State    Nor- 
mal.  Whitewater,   Wisconsin,   says: 
uable.      (2)    We    learn    to    appreciate 
a   scrawl,   if  he   is   required   to   do   his 

"I  attend  the  Annual  Convention 
because;  (1)  The  inspiration  received 
and  the  fellowship  enjoyed  is  inval- 
by  association,  one  cannot  broaden 
his  horizon  without  getting  the  view 
points  of  his  fellows.  (3  If  for  no 
other  reason,  I  attend  to  know  others 
and  be  known  by  them  in  my  profes- 
sion."   

NEW   ENGLAND   HIGH  SCHOOL 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  New  England  High  School 
Commercial  Teachers'  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  School  of  Secre- 
tarial Science,  Boston  University. 
Saturday,  November  17. 

Morning  and  afternoon  sessions  will 
be  held. 

Speakers  of  national  reputation  will 
give  interesting  and  timely  discus- 
sions.    A   large  gathering  is   expected. 


W.  E.  DENNIS  HONORED 

From  a  copy  of  the  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  Evening  Gazette  of  June  21st, 
we  learn  that  W.  E.  Dennis,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  now  dean  of  engrossing  artists 
in  this  country,  received  the  sum  of 
tJhree  cents  for  his  first  job  of  engross- 
ing. He  was  then  a  boy  of  ten  or 
twelve.  This  fact  was  brought  out 
when  he  recently  engrossed  a  fine 
testimonial  which  was  presented  to 
former  Chief  John  G.  Gordon,  of  the 
Haverhill  Fire  Department,  who  now 
resides  at  Chester,  New  Hampshire, 
and  which  was  the  boyhood  home  of 
Mr.  Dennis.  The  three  cents  were 
earned  by  Mr.  Dennis  by  doing  some 
engrossing  work  for  Mr.  Gordon's 
brother.  When  the  testimonial  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Gordon  recently  by 
Chairman  Wilkfns,  he  told  of  the  boy- 
hood days  of  Mr.  Dennis,  and  how 
proud  they  were  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  former  Chester  boy. 


TEACHERS  OF  PENMANSHIP 
You  can  do  no  greater  service  for 
your  penmanship  pupils  than  to  urge 
them  to  subscribe  to  the  B.  E..  follow 
Mr.  Lister's  excellent  lessons  and  strive 
for  B.  E.  Penmanship  Certficates.  We 
can  begin  subscriptions  with  the  Sep- 
tember issue.     Write  for  club  rates. 


Pasadena,  Sept.  1,  1923. 
Zaner  &  Bloser, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen: — The  September  B.  E.  is 
a  fine  number  with  Lister's  wonderful 
lessons.  Arnold  has  something  of 
value  always.  You  have  set  a  high 
standard  for  1923. 

Respectfully, 

A.   C.   Evans. 


Carl  Marshall's  contribution,  "The 
Ways  and  Means  of  Speech,"  was  un- 
fortunately crowded  out  of  this  issue, 
but  will  appear  in  the  December  num- 
ber. 
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SENSIBLE  BUSINESS  WRITING 

By  C.  C.  LISTER 

26  Waldorf  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Supervisor  of  Writing,  Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SEND  SPECIMENS  of  your  work  to  Mr.  Lister  for  criticism.    Enclose  25c — worth  more. 
TEACHERS  sending  specimens  from  ten  or  more  students  should  remit  10c  for  each  specimen. 


WORD  PRACTICE 

In  writing  letters,  either  capital  or  small,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  most  effective  practice  for  develop- 
ing muscular  control  and  skill  consists  in  rapid  rhythmic  movement  done  in  concert  and  under  counting  direction 
and  guidance.  This  sort  of  practice  is  certain  to  produce  the  desired  results.  A  clear  and  correct  idea  of  .form  or 
characteristics  of  letters  associated  with  skillful  muscular  control  in  executing  the  movements  of  writing  will  pro- 
duce letters  that  have  all  the  essentials  of  good  useful  writing.  Letters,  however,  well  formed  and  graceful  in  ap- 
pearance, must  be  combined  in  varying  ways  with  one  another  in  words,  and  the  words  in  sentences,  before  one  can 
really  be  counted  a  good  writer. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  almost  all  writing  exercises  presuppose  a  certain  skill  in  letter  combinations 
upon  which  practice  is  based  and  which  is  to  be  improved.  The  exercises  in  individual  letters  contribute  something 
to  the  pupils'  sense  of  balance,  of  proportion  of  letters  to  a  line,  of  spacing  between  letters.  But  this  alone  does 
not  make  good  writing.  Before  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  write  spelling,  compositions,  and  other  general  writ- 
ten work  well  with  the  arm  or  muscular  movement,  we  must  learn  how  to  write  many  appropriate  words  well. 
The  words  given  in  these  lessons  for  practice  include  the  new  letter  taught  and  some  letters  previously  taught, 
thereby  furnishing  systematic  review. 


INSTRUCTIONS 

No.  1.  With  the  wrist  raised  off  the  paper  just  a  little  run  the  pen  up  and  down  ten  times  and  when  the  arm 
movement  is  nicely  started  make  ten  movements  to  the  right.  Count  123456789  10  123456789  20  for  the 
complete  exercise. 

No.  2.  Make  the  width  between  the  two  down  strokesthe  same  as  the  height.  Count  for  the  up  strokes,  as  1  2  3 
for  a  u. 

No.  3.  Make  five  u's  in  a  group  and  four  groups  on  a  line.  The  space  between  two  u's  should  be  twice  the 
width  of  a  u.     Speed  80  letters  in  one  minute  to  a  count  of  1  2-3  4-5  6-7  8-9  10. 

Note  4.  The  n  is  freqeontly  confused  w'th  the  u.  Practice  this  drill  with  a  view  to  making  a  clear  distinction 
between  them.     The  time  may  be  indicated  by  saying  u-n-u-n-u  at  the  rate  of  80  letters  in  a  minute. 

Nos.  5  and  6.     Practice  writing  union  and  noun  with  a  view  to  making  the  un  combination  skillfully.     Observe 
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the  spacing  and  use  the  arm  movement 
No.   7.     Make  this   exercise   with   an   e; 
distinct  point  and  retrace  is  made 


sy,  continuous  under  motion,  halting  slightly  on  the  last  up  stroke  where 
a  distinct  point  and  retrace  is  made. 

No.  8.  Make  the  single  w  to  a  count  of  1  2  3,  4.  Stop  slightly  on  the  3rd  count  and  then  finish  with  a  horizon- 
tal swing.  Establish  these  characteristics:  turns  at  the  bottom,  both  parts  equal  in  width,  a  distinct  retraced  point 
before  the  final  stroke. 

No.  9.  Observe  the  above  points  and  make  the  space  between  w's  a  little  wider  than  a  w.  Count  12  3  12  3 
1.  for  a  group  of  four  w's.     Speed  at  first,  48  in  a  minute. 

Nos.  10,  11,  12.     Practice  these  words  as  a  review  of  w,  m,  n,  o,  r.  Make  spacing  between  letters  uniform. 


No.  13.  Make  the  tops  round.  After  running  along  freely  halt  on  the  ninth  count,  and  form  a  retraced  point  and 
swing  on  the  tenth  count,  as  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9,  10. 

No.  14.  Make  short  turns  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  v  and  finish  with  a  retraced  point  and  swing.  Count 
1  2,  3  for  the  single  v.     Make  the  v  as  narrow  as  you  can  without  making  a  point  at  the  bottom. 

No.  15.  Form  the  three  v's  in  a  group  to  a  count  of  1  2,  3  4,  5  6.  The  connecting  stroke  is  a  sort  of  wave 
line.     The  practice  of  this  exercise  will  develop  a  graceful   movement. 

Nos.  16  and  17.  These  words  furnish  practice  in  making  the  v  and  a  review  of  w,  r,  i  and  e.  Give  special 
attention  to  turns  and  angles.  The  word  revive  is  a  good  word  for  concert  drill  while  the  letters  are  named,  as 
r-e-v-i-v-e. 


No.  18.  Make  the  tops  round,  the  slant  and  spacing  uniform.  Make  the  final  stroke  like  the  final  stroke  in  m. 
Count  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10.     Speed,  20  exercises  in  one  minute.     Try  it. 

No.  19.  Make  the  over-under  motion  4  times  to  a  continuous  count  of  1  2  3  4.  Make  the  cross  stroke  on  the 
same  slant  as  the  up  strokes.     It  can  be  made  best  in  the  upward  direction. 

Nos.  20  and  21.  The  x  before  it  is  crossed  should  be  like  the  last  stroke  in  m.  When  writing  maxim  write  the 
complete  word  before  crossing  the  x  and  dotting  the  i. 


No.  22.     The  little  dot  or  hook  in  the  top  of  c  is  what  gives  it  character.     Therefore,  the  dot  should  be  very 
distinct.     Make  the  c  singly  to  a  count  of  1  2  until  the  form  is  established. 

No.  23.     The  downstroke  of  c  is  somewhat  like  that  of  i — slightly  straightened.     Make  ci  four  times  in  a  group. 
Make  a  stop  on  the  dot  in  each  c. 

Nos.  24  and  25.     Write  the  words  occur  and  accuse  until  they  can   be  written  legibly   at   the  rate   of  18  to  20 
occur's  and  12  to  14  accuses  in  one  minute.     The  time  may    be    regulated    by    naming    the    letters,    as    o-c-c-u-r, 
a-c-c-u-s-e. 
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No.  26.  Make  the  small  loop  four  times  with  a  rapid  rolling  motion,  drop  below  the  line  and  lift  the  pen  to 
the  right  and  upward  to  a  count  of  1  2  3  4  5.  This  exer  -ise  will  be  found  helpful  in  developing  the  figure  2.  Ex- 
ercise No.  27  will  be  found  helpful  in  developing  the  skillful  little  movement  used  when  making  the  figure  3.  Begin 
with  a  dot  and  roll  it  down  to  a  rapid  count  of  1  2  3  4  56  7  8  9. 

Nos.  28,  29,  30.  Make  full  columns  of  each  copy  arra  iging  the  figures  in  columns  as  indicated.  Begin  the  2 
with  a  dot  and  snap  the  pen  to  the  right  as  it  is  lifted.  The  count  for  a  1  and  a  2  is  1.  2  3  and  repeat.  The  count 
for  a  1  and  a  3  is  1,  2  3  4.     The  count  of  a  1  and  a  5  is  1,2  3.  4.     Do  not  write  rapidly — just  regularly. 

Nos.  31,  32,  33.  When  practicing  to  establish  speed  arrange  the  figures  as  indicated  in  Xos.  31,  32,  33.  Xote 
the  column  effect.  Test, — see  how  many  of  each  figure  you  can  make  in  a  minute.  Repeated  trials  will  increase 
the  speed. 
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Advanced  students  will  do  well  to  follow  the   above  advice   as  well  as  to   imitate   the  excellent   penmanship. 
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Supplementary  Business  Writing 

By  F.  B.  COURTNEY 

Instructions  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  The  Business  Educator 
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If  you  have  sufficient  freedom  of  movement  and  control  of  form  to  write  a   breezy   style   like   the    above,   you   can  easily  write   a   larger   and 
running  style  if  desired,  leaving  off  the  long  finishing  strokes.     But  the  thing  to  do  now  is  to  master  the  style  presented  here. 
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BUSINESS  WRITING 

Copies  by  E.  A.  Lupfer 
Instructions  by  Arthur  G.  Skeeles 


You  might  as  well  be  told  at  the 
start  that  the  letters  given  in  this 
lesson  are  the  hardest  in  the  whole 
alphabet. 

They  are  also  the  most  beautiful 
letters  when  well  made  and  will  have 
more  to  do  with  the  beauty  of  your 
writing  than  any  other  group. 

The  exercises  given  first,  prepare 
you  for  making  four  of  the  letters. 
Notice  that  in  the  second  exercise  the 
down  stroke  is  almost  perpendicular 
w'hile  the  up-stroke  has  considerable 
slant. 

In  S  and  G  the  up-stroke  must  be 
very  strongly  curved.  If  it  is  made 
too  straight  and  with  too  much  slant 
to  the  right,  the  letter  is  spoiled.  No- 
tice that  the  loop  is  much  like  the 
small   1.     In   capital   G  the  last   down 


stroke  is  about  parallel  with  the  first 
up-stroke.  This  is  a  little  difficult 
to  get  sometimes  as  the  tendency  is 
to  make  the  up-stroke  much  more 
slanting   than   the   down-stroke. 

Two  styles  of  T  and  F  are   shown. 


The  first  styles  are  graceful  1 
should  be  made  rather  large,  wh 
the  second  styles  are  plain  and 
especially  well  adapted  to  small  wr 
ing.  The  exercises  will  help  you 
yet  the  swing  of  this  style. 


The  remaining  five  letters  are  not  as 
much  used  as  the  other  capitals,  but 
they  must  be  learned.  They  are  made 
entirely  with  curved  strokes.  Slant  is 
especially  important  in  these  letters. 
Notice  the  slant  and  curve  of  the  cap- 
ital L,  that  the  little  loop  on  the  base- 
line in  the  Q  comes  to  the  left  of  the 
loop    at    the    top,    and    that    Y    and    Z 


have  the  same  slant  throughout. 

Here  are  shown  the  liters  given  in 
this  lesson  measured  with  capital  O 
and  capital  N,  as  suggested  in  a  pre- 
vious lesson. 

The  words  give  practice  in  the  cap- 
itals given  this  month.  S,  G,  T  and  F 
are  used  quite  frequently  and  should 
be  thoroughly  mastered.     If  you  want 


to  become  a  really  fine  penman,  y| 
will  master  the  other  five  letters  ji 
as   thoroughly. 

Practice  all  the  letters  in  the 
phabet  measured  witli  capital  S  a 
with  capital  G,  just  as  we  have  us| 
O  and  some  cither  letters  previous 
This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  i 
serve  slant,  height  and  other  detaill 
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ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 

By  RENE  GUILLARD,   1212  Elmwood  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 

Send  Mr.  Gulllard  two  pages  of  your  practice  work  with  25  cents 
and  he  will  criticise  and  return  your  work 

y 

All  the  G's  except  the  next  to  the  last  begin  with  the 
should  not  be  made  too  curving.  This  shaded  part  is  a 
are  alike,  finish  with  the  capital  stem.  Notice  that  the  fi 
Study  carefully  the  third  and  fourth  letters.  They  have 
second  G's.  In  both  letters  try  to  have  the  finishing  str 
the  fourth  G  is  to  a  certain  style  of  C. 

Owing  to  the  very  pronounced  compound  curve  in  th 
the  alphabet.  As  in  the  G,  the  last  oval,  which  is  shaded 
of  this  plate  don't  drag  the  shade  too  far  to  the  left. 

The  first  part  of  the  L  is  very  similar  to  the  S.  The 
rupt.  Some  penmen  lift  the  pen  at  the  line  when  execu 
I  do  not  lift  the  pen,  however,  in  making  any  of  these  let 

The  finish  of  the  L  and  Q  are  alike,  and  horizontal. 

The  third  Q  has  a  very  beautiful  introductory  stroke, 
oval  extends  beneath  the  line  as  far  as  the  finishing  oval; 

The  beginning  part  of  the  Z  is  the.  same  as  the  begin 
part  of  the  Q  can  be  used  in  making  the  Z  and  vice-versa. 

This  month   I  want  you  to  cut  out  your  best  efforts 
submit  for  criticism. 


same  horzontal  oval.  The  shaded  part  of  the  first  G 
n  abbreviated  capital  stem.  The  second  and  last  G,  which 
rst  and  finishing  ovals  in  this  style  cross  at  right  angles, 
the  same  ending.  The  third  begins  like  the  first  and 
oke  cross  at  the  line.     Notice  how  similar  the  beginning  of 

e  finish  of  the  S,  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  letters  in 
,  should  cross  the  first  at  right  angles.     In  all  the  letters 

curve  in  the  down  stroke,  however,  is  not  quite  so  ab- 
ting  the  L,  Q,  &  Z.  ..If  you  wish,  you  may  try  it  that  way. 
ters. 

Xotice  that  it  begins  with  a  compound  curve.     This  first 
both  are  bisected  by  the  line, 
ning  of  the   Q.     All   the   principles   which   form   the    first 

on  each  letter  and  paste  them  all  on  a  sheet  of  paper  to 
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Department  of 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WRITING 

Frank  H.  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Spokane,  Wash. 


SPEED  WRITING 

The  grade  school  child  is  weak  in 
writing,  if  he  enters  high  school  with- 
out the  ability  to  write  rapidly.  When 
the  slow  writer  gets  to  high  school 
and  is  required  to  copy  notes  and  var- 
ious other  kinds  of  written  work,  his 
writing  will  become  little  more  than 
work  in  a  short  period  of  time.  Speed 
writing  should  be  emphasized  in  the 
grades  day  by  day.  Even  the  third 
grade  child  can  be  given  a  little  speed 
work  from  time  to  time,  and  in  every 
grade  beyond  the  third  rapid  writing 
must  receive  the  attention  of  the 
teacher.     If  this  plan  is  followed,  the 


writing  of  our  children  will  not  "go 
to  pieces"  when  they  enter  high 
school. 

Then,  again,  many  of  our  grade 
school  children  will  never  go  to  high 
school.  It  is  very  sad  indeed  that 
this  is  true,  but  such  a  condition  ex- 
ists, and  we  cannot  help  it.  It  is  our 
duty,  then,  to  send  the  seventh  or 
eighth  grade  child  out  into  the  busy 
world,  if  he  must  go,  able  to  write 
well   and  rapidly. 

But  form  and  speed  must  go  hand 
in  hand.  The  teacher  who  encourages 
the  child  to  make  a  speed  record  with- 
out paying  much  attention  to  the  form 


of  his  writing  is  doing  an  unwise 
thing.  We  have  enough  "scrawlers" 
in  the  world  already.  We  certainly 
don't  want  to  help  manufacture  any 
more.  Speed  writing  will  actually 
help  the  child  to  get  better  form,  if 
we  impress  his  mind  with  the  fact 
that  his  speed  words  or  speed  sen- 
tences cannot  be  counted  unless  he 
meets  certain  requirements  as  to 
form.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  the 
teacher  to  pick  out  a  few  things  relat- 
ing to  form  when  she  gives  speed 
work,  and  the  class  will  pay  attention 
to  these  vital  things,  if  he  knows  that 
only  by  heeding  the  teacher's  require- 
ments will  the  speed  work  be  recog- 
nized. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  read- 
ers of  this  magazine  will  be  interested 
in  seeing  some  reproduced  speed 
writing,  writing  done  by  an  eighth 
grade  child.  Accompanyinig  this  ar- 
ticle are  two  cuts — one  illustrates  the 
rapid   writing   of   a   stanza   of   poetry; 


OBITUARY 


Again  the  penmanship  profession 
mourns  the  loss  of  a  strong,  enthusias- 
tic penman.  Guy  L.  Bovey  passed 
away  October  8th  at  the  age  of  34  fol- 
lowing an  operation  for  appendicitis  at 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  where  he  was  super- 
vising the  writing  in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  Bovey  became  interested  in  pen- 
manship in  Kansas,  his  home  state, 
back  in  1913,  at  which  time  he  attended 
the  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship. 
He  returned  to  the  Zanerian  during  the 
summers  of  1920,  21,  22  and  23,  and 
became  a  very  skillful  penman  and  one 
of  the  best  penmanship  supervisors  in 
the  country.  His  ability  to  mix  with 
people,  his  good  nature  and  his  skill 
and  knowledge  of  his  subject  created  a 
host  of  friends. 

Before  going  to  Fairmont,  Mr. 
Bovey  supervised  the  writing  in  Lenoir 
City,  Tennessee,  where  he  rendered 
good,  faithful  service.  Superintendent 
Wilson  of  Fairmont  Writes:  "It  will 
take  a  very  efficient  supervisor  to  give 
us  the  service  we  received  from  Mr. 
Bovej 
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the  other,  the  writing  of  what  1  am 
pleased  to  term  the  "speed  word." 

The  eighth  grade  girl  wrote  the 
word  "summon"  sixteen  times  in  one 
minute.  She  wrote  t'he  stanza  of 
poetry  in  one-minute  and  forty-five 
second.  She  was  not  familiar  with 
the  stanza  of  poetry.  I  read  it  to  her 
several  times,  and  she  finally  wrote  it 
from   copy. 

She    wrote    both    tests    with    heavy 


India  ink  that  was  diluted,  very  little. 
Please  bear  that  in  mind  as  you  ex- 
amine her  work.  Don't  forget,  too, 
that  she  wrote  it  as  I  stood  by  her 
side.  Try  to  make  a  speed  record 
sometime  when  some  one  is  watching 
you.  Possibly  you  may  get  a  little 
bit  nervous.  If  you  do  that  will  help 
you  to  understand  the  strain  that  this 
girl    underwent. 


It  might  he  interesting  to  try  these 
two  tests  in  your  class  room.  Maybe 
some  of  your  students  will  make  a 
better  record  than  this  girl  did.  It 
will  be  splendid,  if  they  do,  but  be 
sure  that  you  emphasize  form. 
"Faith  without  works  is  dead,"  and 
speed  without  form  in  writing  is 
more  than  dead.  In  the  language  of 
the  small  boy  of  the  street,  "It  is  rot- 
ten." 


7k 


Signatures  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Courtney 


Skill  in  penmanship  like  the  above  is  not  acquired  in  a  day.  It  take 
Courtney  wore  out  many  pens  and  spoiled  many  sheets  of  paper  befor 
you  must  work  systematically  and  intelligently  and  have  a  clear  ideal  in 
persevering  effort. 


more  study  and  practice  than  the  average  person  thinks  it  requires, 
he  acquired  his  masterful  skill.  If  you  are  going  to  learn  to  write, 
iind.     Train  your  eye  to  analyze  letters  and  don't  forget  that  it  takes 
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Employee  Responsibility  in  Business 


By  J.  S.  KNOX 
The  Knox  School  of  Salesmanship,  Clev 


EUILDING  THE  ORGANIZATION 

The  other  day  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  reading  the  story  of  an 
Iowa  horticulturist  who  had  spent 
twenty  years  in  the  evolution  and  de- 
velopment of  a  strawberry  plant,  but 
the  plant  was  so  good,  that  he  was 
able  to  sell  it  for  $25,000  cash.  This 
horticulturist  had  both  the  vision  and 
the  patience  to  spend  twenty  years  in 
order  to  produce  this  wonderful 
plant,  yet  there  are  millions  of  men  in 
this  country  who  have  not  had  the 
vision  to  spend  twenty  weeks  and 
some  of  them  even  twenty  minutes  in 
preparing  themselves  to  be  of  real 
service  to  their  country  and  to  them- 
selves. They  refuse  to  learn.  They 
clog  the  wheels  of  progress  until  it 
sometimes  seems  impossible  to  get 
anything  done  efficiently.  They  have 
neither  the  vision  nor  the  patience  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  great  bat- 
tle of  life — then  they  expect  the  busi- 
nss  men  of  the  world  to  support  them. 

Every  weak  man  in  an  organization 
helps  to  pull  down  the  morale  and 
efficiency  of  everybody  in  it,  while 
every  strong  man  in  an  organization 
stimulates  the  morale  and  increases 
the  efficiency  of  everybody  else  in  the 
organization. 

A  short  time  before  my  twentieth 
birthday,  I  woke  up.  I  was  hauling  a 
scraper  in  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road. The  work  was  very  hard  and  it 
made  me  think.  I  decided  to  go  to 
school.  I  had  never  been  in  the  in- 
side of  a  high  school.  I  had  lived  on 
a  South  Dakota  farm  where  there 
were  no  high  schools.  In  the  fall,  I 
entered  the  Preparatory  Department 
of  the  State  University  with  only 
thirty  dollars,  but  managed  to  earn 
enough  money  to  keep  myself  in  school 
for  seven  years  after  that. 

If  the  teachers  of  the  country  could 
only  sell  to  their  students,  the  vision 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  prepara- 
tion, they  would  render  this  country 
an  enormous  service. 

We  can  get  anything  we  want  in 
this  world  providing  we  want  it  so 
badly  that  we  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price  to  get  it.  Drive  that  one  home 
and  then  follow  it  up  with  this  one: 
efficient  business  men  are  going  to 
drive  out  of  the  business  world,  the 
men  who  haven't  the  foresight  and 
wisdom  to  protect  themselves  by  the 
right  kind  of  education. 

If  a  concern  is  losing  money,  it  is 
self  evident  it  cannot  afford  to  in- 
crease salaries.  If  it  is  making  mon- 
ey, possibly  it  can.  The  more  money 
it  earns,  the  better  salaries  it  can  pay. 
Sunpose  every  employee  of  the  com- 
pany were  to  say:  "I  am  going  to  do 
everything  within  my  power  to  help 
this  company  make  more  money.  If 
they  make  more  money  as  a  result  of 


my  efforts,  it  means  that  I  am  worth 
more  to  them  and  they  will  pay  me 
more."  And  what  is  more,  they  do 
pay  more.  If  the  concern  one  is  work- 
ing for  is  doing  a  $100,000  a  year  bus- 
iness and  the  employee  is  being  paid 
§1,000.00,  it  means  that  one  cent  out 
of  every  dollar  that  comes  into  the 
Treasury  goes  to  him.  How  can  he 
get  two  cents  out  of  that  dollar?  Put 
up  a  fight  to  get  an  increase  in  sal- 
ary? Nay  verily.  But  rather  double 
his  value — double  the  service  he  ren- 
ders. 

Remember  the  public  is  boss.  The 
employer  is  only  an  umpire  who 
checks  the  money  value  -of  the  em- 
ployee's   services. 

Let  me  suggest  that  you  pick  up  il- 
lustrations of  your  own  right  along 
this  line.  For  instance,  this  one 
comes  to  me  at  this  moment.  Late  in 
June  I  spent  three  days  at  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel,  San  Francisco.  My  ex- 
penses were  being  paid,  so  it  is  not  a 
personal  matter.  The  first  morning 
my  breakfast  cost  half  a  dollar.  I 
gave  the  waiter  a  dollar  with  the  bill. 
He  "forgot"  to  return  the  change.  I 
called  for  it  and  got  it.  Henceforth 
I  went  out  to  dine.  This  waiter  was 
not  thinking  in  terms  of  organization 
success.  He  was  killing  business, 
driving  it  away  !nstead  of  building  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  waitress  at  Par- 
adise Inn,  Mt.  Ranier  asked  if  I  would 
like  to  be  served  with  another  cup  of 
coffee  or  a  side  order  of  something. 
She  was  building  good  will  and  busi- 
ness. 

At  noon  one  Saturday,  I  talked  over 
a  contract  with  a  lawyer.  I  told  him 
I  was  leaving  for  Wilmington,  Del. 
Sunday  night  and  would  reac'h  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  late  Tuesday,  instructing 
him  to  send  a  copy  of  the  contract 
to  Newark  so  that  I  could  get  it  Wed- 
nesday. He  agreed.  I  then  returned 
to  my  office  where  I  was  handed  a 
telegram,  informing  me  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  me  to  go  to  Newark 
I  immediately  called  the  lawyer.  His 
Secretary  replied  that  he  had  just 
gone.  I  told  her  I  did  not  want  the 
contract  sent  to  Newark  but  wanted 
a  copy  of  it  at  once.  I  asked  if  she 
would  copy  it  immediately  so  that  I 
could  get  it.  She  replied  that  it  was 
one  o'clock  and  quitting  time  and  that 
she  could  not  copy  it  until  Monday. 
I  immediately  sent  for  it  and  the  work 
was  done  in  our  office.  The  lawyer's 
secretary  did  not  have  the  vision  of 
the  organization.  She  had  no  regard 
for  the  inconvenience  s'he  was  causing 
me  or  the  business  she  was  possibly 
ruining   for   her   employer.     She   used 

rv  poor  salesmanship.  She  was  kill- 
ing business — not  building  it. 

This  is  different  than  the  attitude 
of  another  lawyer's  secretary  in  Port- 


land,  Ore.,  who  telephoned  him  at  ten 

0  clock  at  night  and  told  him  about 
something  that  had  to  be  done  that 
day,  saying  that  if  he  couldn't  attend1 
to  it,  she  would.  This  woman  was  re- 
ceiving a  salary  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  month.  The  law  firm 
said  they  didn't  see  how  they  could 
conduct  their  business  without  her. 
as  she  not  only  managed  the  office, 
but  managed  their  affairs.  She  was 
building  business  for  the  organization 

A  banker  once  told  me  that  no  offi- 
cial of  his  band  was  in  greater  need  oi 
a  knowledge  of  Salesmanship  than  his 
bookkeeper.  A  wrong  statement  sent 
out  from  the  bank,  he  said,  was  most 
unfortunate,  as  it  created  a  very  bad 
impression.  It  is  a  business  killer. 
Yet  mistakes  in  statements  amounting 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  came 
to  our  organization  recently  in  one 
month,  and  unfortunately  enough, 
these  mistakes  were  in  this  concern's 
favor — not  ours.  These  errors  did  not 
tend  to  increase  our  respect  for  this 
concern. 

A  bank  organized  a  Salesmanship 
and  Business  Organization  Class 
among  its  employees.  Inasmuch  as 
our  Course  was  being  used,  I  was 
asked  to  address  the  group.  Just  be- 
fore the  meeting  I  was  told  that  the 
bookkeeper  wished  to  see  me.  I 
found  him  in  a  cage  in  the  back  part 
of  the  bank.     He  asked — "Why  shoul 

1  study  Salesmanship?  I  am  not  a 
salesman  and  never  intend  to  be.  1 
am  a  bookkeeper."  My  reply  was- 
"you  shouldn't  study  Salesmanship — 
provided  you  wish  to  stay  in  this  iron 
cage  all  your  life  and  remain  nothing 
but  a  bookkeeper.  If  that  is  your 
ambition,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 
But  if  you  wish  to  become  the  Cash- 
ier, Vice  President  or  President  of 
this  bank,  you  must  learn  human  na- 
ture. You  must  develop  your  person- 
ality. You  must  learn  a  thousand 
contacts  you  know  nothing  about 
now.  Suppose  a  customer  of  this 
bank  came  to  you  to-day  and  asked  to 
make  a  loan.  Would  you  be  compe- 
tent to  judge  the  man  and  his  char- 
acter? Would  you  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  his  security?  You 
would   not." 

Then  I  told  him  the  following  story 
from  my  experience.  A  friend  of  mine 
secured  a  position  in  a  certain  bank, 
and  in  order  to  prove  his  value,  he 
wanted  to  make  a  record  securing  new 
business.  He  insisted  that  I  trans- 
fer our  Company  account  to  his  bank. 
It  was  not  to  our  advantage  to  do  it. 
but  I  finally  consented  for  the  sake 
of  friendship,  which,  by  the  way, 
shows  what  friendship  will  do.  After 
dealing  with  the  bank  for  about  a 
year,  I  decided  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment one  day,  to  see  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  borrow  some  money 
which  we  did  not  need.  I  approached 
the  Vice  President  and  told  him  we 
had  just  bought  several  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  paper  and  I  came  in 
to  seeif  it  were  possible  to  borrow 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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A  Little  of  Everything 


By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


"Battalion,  attention,  barked  the 
Commandant,  and  the  hundred  and 
fifty  young  men  in  gray,  boys  of  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  clicked  heels  to- 
gether, dropped  hands  to  the  side  and 
came  eyes  front  at  the  command. 
"Lieutenant  'William  Hooper,  step 
two  paces  to  the  front."  A  trim  look- 
ing young  man  of  eighteen,  with  face 
as  pale  as  death,  stepped  shakily  two 
paces  to  the  front  of  Co.  B.  "Adju- 
tant read  the  order."  The  Adjutant 
with  a  paper  in  his  shaking  hands 
read:  "Lieutenant  William  Hooper 
for  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and 
gentleman  is,  by  finding  of  a  Court 
Martial,  hereby  reduced  to  the  ranks 
and  for  the  next  thirty  days  will  con- 
sider himself  under  arrest  and  con- 
fined to  school  limits."  Battalion, 
break  ranks!"  and  the  hundred  and 
fifty  boys  dispersed  over  the  Parade 
Ground  of  the  Great  Western  Mili- 
tary Academy  to  talk  over  the  dis- 
grace of  the  most  popular  officer  in 
the   Battalion. 

William  Hooper,  the  young  man 
just  reduced  to  the  ranks  from  the  po- 
sition of  1st  Lieutenant  of  Co.  B., 
was  a  Kentuckian  from  the  Blue  Grass 
Region,  Country  of  beautiful  women 
and  beautiful  horses  and  there  were 
some  beautiful  men  from  that  part  of 
the  Blue  Grass  State  and  William 
Hooper  was  one  of  them.  He  stood 
five  feet  nine,  and  still  growing,  nar- 
row- in  the  hips,  full  and  round  in  the 
chest,  fine  clear  cut  features,  dark 
brown  slightly  wavy  hair,  keen  dark 
gray  eyes,  firm  lips  covering  white 
teeth,  as  active  as  a  panther,  best  ball 
player  in  the  battalion,  fine  all  around 
athlete,  a  good  scholar  in  the  classes 
and  a  favorite  with  everybody.  But, 
Lieutenant  Hooper  had  one  failing, 
probably  he  had  more  than  one,  but 
this  one  was  conspicuous.  He  came 
from  a  family  that  looked  upon  the 
wine  when  it  was  red  and  looked  upon 
everything  else  that  contained  alco- 
hol and  William  Hooper  had  been 
brought  up  where  wine  was  on  the 
table  all  the  time,  brought  up  in  the 
home  of  the  Mine  Julep  and  Sherry 
Cobbler;  of  old  Bourbon  and  all  those 
delectable  drinks  of  {lie  old  South. 
His  father,  a  lover  of  fine  horses  and 
fine  wines,  had  died  in  an  argument 
with  pistols  with  another  hot  headed 
race  track  man,  when  the  boy  was  a 
baby  and  he  and  a  sister  had  been 
brought  up  by  his  grandfather,  a  fine 
old  Kentucky  Colonel  with  a  string 
of  race  horses,  none  too  profitable. 
The  grandson,  sometimes,  when  he 
got  the  chance,  imbibed  too  freely 
and  so  it  happened  that  a  week  before 
this  date  Lieut.  William  Hooper  re- 
turning from  Chicago,  twenty  mile5- 
away,  where  he  had  been  on  leave  of 
absence,  came  staggering  up  the  front 


walk  of  the  Military  Academy  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  singing  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  "In  the  morning  call 
me  early,  call  me  early  mother  dear!" 
and  concluding  his  vocal  efforts  with 
the  announcement  that  'he  was  to  be 
"Queen  of  the  May." 

The  principal  of  the  Great  Western 
Military  Academy,  Col.  Harlan  P. 
Davis,  didn't  earn  his  title  for  gallant 
service  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 
He  didn't  go,  because  one  leg  was 
shorter  than  the  other  and  his  temper 
was  shorter  than  his  shortest  leg.  The 
principal  of  a  military  academ\-  is  a 
colonel,  a  general,  or  a  major  by  cour- 
tesy only.  Col.  Davis  had  been  for 
many  years  an  ardent  advocate  of 
total  abstinence.  He  came  west  from 
the  wet  state  of  Xew  Jersey  where 
children  as  soon  as  they  were  weaned 
began  to  drink  apple  jack.  He  had 
seen  the  evils  of  intemperance  on 
every  hand  and  being  a  fiery  and  elo- 
quent man  had  gone  on  to  the  lecture 
platform  many  times  to  speak  against 
John  Barleycorn  and  Apple  Jack.  It 
made  him  fairly  froth  at  the  mouth 
when  boys  in  the  Great  Western 
showed  the  slightest  sign  of  exhilara- 
tion as  they  did  sometimes,  for  while 
the  town  itself  went  no  license,  there 
were  several  speak  easies  and  blind 
tigers  in  the  neighborhood  and  the 
one  hundred  fifty  young  men  who 
made  up  the  corps  were  some  of  them 
ready  to  take  a  chance  even  if  they 
got  caught.  Several  had  been  sent 
home  simply  on  the  evidence  of  a 
breath,  and  inability  to  walk  a  crack, 
and  when  Lieut.  Hooper  broke  out, 
the  old  man  simply  went  up  in  the 
air  and  declared  that  Hooper  must  go. 
"In  all  my  thirty  years  of  experience 
as  a  teacher,"  said  he,  "I  have  never 
witnessed  so  disgraceful  an  exhibi- 
tion as  that  of  lasi  ever'ng.  Hooper 
ought  to  be  drummed  out  of  camp,  as 
it  is,  I  shall  buy  a  ticket  for  Louis- 
ville and  he  leaves  here  tomorrow,  in 
disgrace."  But  that  night  there  was 
active  effort  in  behalf  of  Lieut.  Hoop- 
er. The  boys  all  liked  him  and  so 
did  the  dozen  or  so  of  teachers  who 
made  up  the  staff  of  the  Great  West- 
ern. A  petition  went  about  from  man 
to  man,  every  boy  in  the  battalion 
signed  it  and  every  teacher.  The  pe- 
tition begged  the  Commandant,  be- 
cause of  past  good  behavior  and  bril- 
liant achievement  on  the  part  of 
Lieut.  Hooper,  that  he  be  given  an- 
other chance  and  then  the  boys  went 
to  Major  Devens.  Devens  was  by 
far  the  most  popular  of  the  instruc- 
tors, a  Xew  England  Yankee,  him- 
self a  good  athlete,  thoroughly  posted 
in  sporting  affairs,  able  to  handle  the 
gloves  expertly,  and  to  captain  a  suc- 
cessful baseball  team,  and  behind  the 
bat     received     the     swift     delivery     of 


young  I  l>" 'per.  He  was  also  a  favor- 
ite with  Col.  Harlan  P.  Davis,  for 
Davis  never  had  to  settle  any  disputes 
For  Devens.  If  Devens  had  any  trou- 
ble with  the  boys  he  never  ran  to 
headquarters  with  it  and  the  old  man 
said  of  him:  "What  I  like  about 
Devens  is  the  things  he  knows  enoug  . 
not  to  see.  There  are  any  quantity 
of  little  things  that  come  up  that  are 
of  no  great  importance,  yet  if  re- 
ported can  keep  the  water  boiling  all 
the  time."  The  boys  went  to  Ueven - 
and  Devens  went  to  the  old  man.  To 
say  that  the  Colonel  was  hot  under  the 
collar  would  be  to  put  it  very  mildly, 
he  fairly  sizzled,  and  at  first  he  re- 
fused utterly  to  listen  to  any  such 
idea  as  giving  Hooper  another  chance. 
But  the  tall  professor  was  perfectly 
cool  and  he  said:  "You  know  Col- 
onel, it  is  only  two  months  to  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  baseball  season's  just 
coming  on,  Hooper's  the  only  really 
good  pitcher  we've  got.  We  don't 
want  our  team  to  get  trimmed  by  all 
the  other  amateurs  around  here  and 
besides  Bill  isn't  any  more  guilty  than 
a  dozen  other  fellows  here  who  drink 
as  much  and  more  than  he  did,  only 
it  got  the  better  of  him  that  night. 
If  he  is  fired  the  whole  battalion  is 
going  to  be  sore,  for  it  will  break  up 
the  baseball  team  and  it  will  have  a 
bad  effect  all  around.  Bill  has  been 
a  very  decent  boy,  he  is  ambitious, 
and  he  comes  from  a  good  family  but 
there  has  never  been  any  restraint 
on  him.  I  got  a  letter  from  his  sis 
ter  Etta  the  other  day.  You  remem- 
ber, she  was  here  when  he  came  back 
at  Christmas  time.  Nice  girl,  she 
knew  he  liked  me  and  she  asked  me 
in  this  letter  if  I  would  not  keep  an 
eye  on  him;  said  he  meant  well  but 
sometimes  needed  watching.  I  didn't 
realize  he  was  going  to  Chicago  to 
stay  two  days  with  that  sport  uncle 
of  his  from  Louisville.  I  honestly 
think  Colonel  that  it  will  be  a  mis- 
take to  fire  Hooper.  Reduce  him  to 
the  ranks,  make  him  take  his  medi- 
cine, and  realize  that  if  one  dances  he 
has  got  to  pay  the  fiddler."  "He  may 
run  off,"  objected  the  Colonel.  "Well, 
he  may,  but  I  believe  if  I  have  a  talk 
with  him  I  can  persuade  him  that  it 
is  better  to  be  a  man,  take  his  medi- 
cine, pay  the  bill,  and  come  out  clean 
at  the  end  of  the  year  rather  than  to 
get  expelled  in  disgrace  and  go  home 
to  the  shame  of  his  family." 

And  so  it  came  about  that  the  Ad- 
jutant read  the  order  with  which  this 
article  began  and  First  Lieut.  Hooper 
of  Co.  B.  went  back  to  the  ranks  as 
private,  while  Sargeant  Banghart 
moved  up  and  took  Hooper's  place, 
much  against  his  own  wish.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  obliged  to  cut  the 
stripes  of  a  1st  Lieut,  off  the  sleeves 
of  your  military  coat  and  drop  back 
into  the  rank  of  private  and  let  your 
good  sword  rust  in  its  scabbard  and 
your  nice  gold  aiguilettes  tarnish  and 
put  away  the  crimson  silk  sash  that 
looks  so  fine  when  you  have  a  dance 
or  reception  and  waltz  or  two  step 
with  the  best  girls.  It  made  Wm. 
(Continued  on  page  20") 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 


By  CARL  MARSHALL 
Weichtpec,  California 


Some  Ways  of  Seldom    do    I    go 

The  Wild  Things  for  an  observa- 
tory ramble 
among  these  sunlit  hills  and  bosky 
dells  of  the  Mattole,  but  I  think  of 
the  delight  the  region  would  have 
given  to  Henry  Thoreau  or  to  John 
Burroughs.  I  have  jaunted  off  and  on 
among  the  haunts  of  both  these  un- 
rivaled nature  lovers,  and  have  found 
them  rather  tame  and  niggardly  in 
their  wild  life  as  compared  to  that  of 
these  fervent  coast  foot-hills  of  Cali- 
fornia. Even  in  the  hey-dey  of  May 
or  June  one  needs  the  eye  of  a  Tho- 
reau to  see  much  that  interests  in 
the  cool  and  somber  glades  that  sur- 
round Waldon  Pond,  or  among  the 
thin-soiled  granite  knolls  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts coast.  And  the  conditions 
are  not  much  better,  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  among  the  sparce  wooded  hills 
and  ravines  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
Adirondacks,  where  the  keen-eyed 
Burroughs  saw  and  described  so  much 
that  is  worth  while.  Northeastern 
America,  with  its  near  proximity  to 
the  ice-strewn  and  wind-swept  banks 
of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  can- 
not show  the  opulence  of  out-door 
life  that  enriches  these  far-flung  hills 
and  dales  bathed,  summer  and  win- 
ter, by  the  mild  semi-tropic  zephyrs  of 
the  Pacific. 

The  merest  dub  of  a  nature-lover 
may  stroll  along  these  trout  streams 
and  trails  of  the  Mattole  and  find 
something  doing  every  minute.  If  he 
is  out  early  enough  in  the  morning, 
he  will  surprise  many  coveys  of 
crested  quails  taking  their  early 
breakfast  in  the  borders  of  the  vetch 
fields,  or,  perhaps  come  upon  a  family 
of  grouse  or  pheasant  picking  their 
way  curiously  among  the  chapparal 
Blue-birds,  fly-catchers,  jays  (two 
kinds)  and  those  odd-looking  long- 
tailed  towees  are  likely  to  flit  across 
the  trail  at  every  turn,  also  the  junco, 
or  snow-bird,  with  its  sooty  head  and 
neck  and  white  tail-feathers,  a  tra- 
ditionally winter  bird,  which,  curiously 
enough,  and  contrary  to  some  of  the 
books,  rears  its  young  in  these  hills. 

Later  on  in  the  day,  when  the  birds 
have  retired  to  the  deeper  shades,  the 
insect  life  wakes  up.  Californians 
who  dwell  near  the  cool  borders  of 
the  ocean  see  very  little  of  insect  life, 
either  crawling  or  a-wing.  It  is  dif- 
ferent out  in  these  fervent,  fogless 
glades,  where  the  thermometer  climbs 
into  the  eighties  or  nineties  every 
day.  Here  there  are  bugs  galore, — 
grasshoppers  of  many  kinds,  some  of 
them  big  fellows,  two  or  three  inches 
long,  basking  numerously  on  the  hot 
hillsides:  divers  butterflies  of  varied 
hues,  floating  about  the  shadier  nooks; 
occasionally  big  black  beetles  with 
formidable  "pinchers"  scurrying  along 


the  paths;  dragon-flies  like  miniature 
airplanes,  some  of  them  with  bodies  of 
brilliant  red  or  blue,  gliding  here  and 
there;  even  more  brilliant  leaf-flies 
seeking  out  foliage  spots  open  to  the 
sun,  and  last  and  least  desirable,  the 
numerous  members  of  the  singing 
tribes.  These  include  several  kinds 
of  wild  bees,  and  at  least  a  half-dozen 
species  of  big  wasps  among  the 
bees,  perhaps  the  most  curious  is 
an  odd  little  fellow  who  burrows 
in  the  ground  and  lines  his  bur- 
row with  green  leaves  which  he  scis- 
sors out  in  the  form  of  perfectly  cir- 
cular disks.  A  species  of  black  and 
yellow  bumble  bee  constructs  under- 
ground nests  in  the  hay-fields,  which 
she  stores  with  tough  papery  jars 
filled  with  the  richest  honey.  These 
California  bumble  bees  seem  less 
truculent  than  their  eastern  relatives 
and  rarely  attempt  to  use  their  form- 
idable stings. 

The  lordly  bald  hornet  heads  the 
delegation  of  the  wasp  tribe.  He  is 
showy  in  make-up,  his  uniform  is  jet 
black  with  white  markings,  and  he 
gets  his  name  from  the  white  front 
of  his  big,  squarish  head.  He  wields 
a  fearsome  rapier,  but  seldom  attacks 
when  let  alone.  When  not,  he  visits 
condign  punishment  on  the  aggressor. 
In  a  low  tree  overhanging  the  "swim- 
ming hole"  in  the  creek  down  the  hill 
from  our  ranch  house,  swings  a  big 
grey-papered  nest  nearly  a  foot  in 
diameter,  built  this  year  by  a  colony 
of  these  winged  soldiers  of  the  air. 
But  old  and  young  may  splash  and 
play  in  their  "birthday  suits"  right 
under  this  big  nest  without  fear  of 
molestation  by  the  proprietors,  so 
long  as  they  "keep  themselves  to 
themselves"  as  the  old  country  phrase 
has  it.  But  let  some  venturesome 
youngster,  though  protected  by  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  of  distance,  shy 
an  aggressive  stone  at  that  hornet's 
nest,  and  there  is  a  different  story. 
The  videttes  on  guard  will  charge  the 
offender  with  almost  the  speed  and 
precision  of  a  bullet,  and  they  will 
get  him  nine  times  out  of  ten.  A 
hornet,  thus  propelled,  does  a  loop- 
the-loop  stunt  when  within  a  foot  or 
so  of  his  mark  and  finishes  the  flight 
tail  first.  A  wound  fairly  delivered 
will  draw  blood  and  be  accompanied 
with  such  a  shot  of  venom  as  will 
cause  the  victim  to  lose  interest  in  all 
other  mundane  affairs  for  some  time 
to  come. 

But  the  really  dreaded  stinger  of 
these  hills  is  the  yellow  jacket,  lie  is 
smaller  and  probably  less  venomous 
than  the  hornet,  but  he  makes  up  for 
this  in  numbers,  pugnacity  and  gen- 
eral "cussedness."  Sometimes  he 
builds  his  nest  in  a  tree  or  other 
sheltered    place,   but   mostly   places   it 


underground,  and  may  excavate  for 
this  purpose,  a  cavity  as  large  as  a 
water  pail.  Usually,  he  courts  trou- 
ble by  locating  his  colony  (or  rather 
her  colony,  for  it  is  the  queen  who 
decides  these  matters,)  near  a  road  or 
trail  or  other  frequented  place,  then 
woe  to  any  intruder  who  does  not 
keep  at  a  respectful  distance.  Like 
other  wasps,  and  unlike  the  bee,  the 
yellow  jacket  does  not  lose  his  stinger 
when  he  plunges  it  into  his  victim, 
nor  is  he  like  the  hornet,  satisfied 
with  a  single  thrust.  His  method  is 
to  seek  out  the  most  vulnerable  and 
defenseless  part  of  the  enemy's  works 
— up  his  trouser  leg  or  under  his 
shirt  for  choice,  and  then  proceeds  to 
work  his  little  poison  injector  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  machine  gun.  It 
matters  not  that  he  is  quickly  crushed 
to  atoms  by  the  enraged  victim.  There 
are  plenty  of  other  compatriots  to 
take  his  place,  and  when  it  comes  to 
sacrificial  courage,  neither  Arnold 
Winklereid,  nor  Horatius  had  any- 
thing on  the  yellow  jacket.  The  yel- 
lowjacket's  armament  also  includes  a 
formidable  pair  of  fiercely  biting 
mandibles,  and  it  is  alleged  that  when 
he  goes  berserk,  he  plies  these  as  well 
as  his  stinger.  Should  I  decide  to 
personally  demonstrate  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  this  allegation,  I  shall  try 
to  make  the  demonstration  by  proxy. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  both 
the  hornet  and  the  yellowjacket  have 
their  good  points,  as  well  as  their 
venomous  ones.  For  instance,  they 
are  the  one  efficient  enemy  of  that 
scourge  of  the  garden  and  orchard, 
the  aphis,  or  plant  house,  and  they  are 
also  to  be  credited  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  millions  of  young  grasshop- 
pers, and  various  species  of  pestifer- 
ous flies.  The  other  morning  I  no- 
ticed a  cloud  of  "jackets"  swarming 
about  the  head  of  Old  Bossy,  our 
ranch  cow.  But  they  were  not  at- 
tacking her,  otherwise.  Old  Bossy 
would  not  have  gone  on  placidly 
chewing  her  cud.  Investigation 
showed  that  they  were  breakfasting 
on  horn-flies,  an  especially  vicious 
little  pest  that  makes  life  miserable 
for  the  livestock.  At  goat-milking 
time,  both  the  hornets  and  the 
"jackets"  may  be  seen  darting  about 
among  the  nannies  and  relieving  them 
of  the  various  flies  that  have  follow- 
ed them  in  from  the  range. 

But  the  yellowjackets  have  their 
own  enemies,  the  most  formidable  of 
which  is  our  odorous  friend,  the 
skunk.  This  prowler  burrows  into  the 
nests  at  night,  glutting  himself,  not 
only  with  the  thousands  of  helpless 
adult  insects,  but  on  their  more  tooth, 
some  young.  In  the  morning  there  is 
nothing  left  but  a  few  fragments  of 
the  paper  combs  to  show  where  the 
jackets  had  held  sway.  As  the  result 
of  an  incursion  of  fur-trappers  that 
u  orbed  on  the  Mattole  last  winter, 
there  are  very  few  skunks  about  this  I 
summer,  and  as  the  result  of  this,  ' 
there  is  an  unprecedented  crop  ot 
\ '11'  w  jackets.  This  is  bad  news  for 
the  campers,  but  the  farmer  says  that 
the  jackets  are  better  neighbors  than 
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t!  e  skunks,  an«l  he  is  doubtless 

Unlike  most  other  hymenoptei 
neither  the  hornets  nor  the  jackets 
Store  up  food  for  their  young.  These 
arc  fed  directly  as  they  are  reared,  the 
same  as  young  birds.  It  is  said  that 
in  the  ordering  of  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  the  'jacket  community,  each 
adult  worker,  is  responsible  for  the 
care,  and  feeding  of  a  single  baby,  for 
whom  he  forages  for  horn-flies,  fresh 
meat,  or  other  toothsome  dainties. 
When  the  young  mature,  which  they 
do  in  a  few  weeks,  they  take  their 
place  as  workers,  building  new  combs 
and  taking  care  of  the  new  crop  of 
babies.  These  wasps  do  not  "swarm" 
as  do  the  bees,  but  enlarge  their 
quarters  as  the  colony  requires  it. 
None  of  them  are   honey-makers. 

There  is  a  prevalent  belief  in  some 
quarters,  that  liberal  stinging  on  the 
part  of  bees  and  'jackets  is  a  sure 
cure  for  rheumatism.  An  observer 
in  this  region  asserts  that  this  must 
be  true,  as  he  personally  knew  an  old 
party  who  had  rheumatism  so  bad  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  move  with- 
out a  crutch  for  years.  One  day  this 
unfortunate  chanced  to  sit  down  on  a 
yellow-jacket  preserve,  and  in  less 
than  a  minute  he  was  seen  sprinting 
down  the  trail  at  record  speed,  and 
quite  unaided  by  his  crutch.  This 
testimony  seems  conclusive,  and 
should  there  be  any  discouraged  rheu- 
matics down  in  the  fog-belt  who 
would  like  to  try  the  cure,  why. 
Ettersburg  can  easily  supply  the  nec- 
essary 'jackets. 


Education  While      A       rumor      w  a  s 
You  Wait  started    the    other 

day  to  the  effect 
that  Yale  is  soon  to  confer  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  without  requiring  the  recip- 
ient to  know  both  Greek  and  Latin. 
At  once  a  grievous  wail  went  up  from 
certain  circles.  We  are  soon  to  see 
the  end  of  real  education.  Scholar- 
ship is  bowing  her  head  to  the  rough- 
necks. Dollar-getting  will  soon  re- 
place collegiate  scholarship,  and  so 
on.  It  probably  isn't  that  bad.  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  gilded  youth  who 
draw  B.  A.'s  at  Yale  might  be  let  off 
with  one  dead  language  without  their 
cultural  decorations  being  irretriev- 
ably knocked  into  a  cocked  hat.  How- 
ever, that  is  a  technical  matter  to  be 
decided  by  the  scholastic  quidnuncs. 
The  real  significance  of  this  rumored 
new  departure  at  Yale  is  a  change  in, 
rather  than  an  abatement,  of  the  terms 
of  scholarship.  It  means  that  the  ed- 
ucational curriculum  is  more  and  more 
taking  on  the  features  of  an  al  a  carte 
instead  of  a  table  d'  hote  menu.  Of 
course,  this  means  a  wider  opportun- 
ity for  those  shallow-minded  seekers 
for  cheap  distinction  who  care  for  the 
degree  letters,  parchments,  and  other 
bedeckments  of  learning  rather  than 
for  its  substance.  This  sort  of  thing 
has  been  a  potent  force  in  the  soul  of 
man  ever  since  he  emerged  from  his 
cave  and  began  to  array  himself  in 
porcupine   quills  and  parrot  feathers. 

It     is     undoubtedly    true,     however, 
that   our   colleges   offer   better   oppor- 


tunities to  the  student  to  acquire 
sound  scholarship  t.  an  the}  i  ht  did. 
It  is  alsi  •  pn  ibablj  i  rue,  di  pite  I  i 
moaning  of  the  pessimists,  thai 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  men  than 
ever,  who  are  seeking  this  kind  oi 
scholarship.  This  country  is  dotted 
all  over  with  good  high  schools  that 
offer  opportunities  for  both  a  broader 
and  a  sounder  scholarship  than  were 
to  be  had  in  the  colleges  of  two  gen- 
erations ago.  Probably  John  C.  Fre- 
mont, who  was  graduated  from  Char- 
leston College  in  1831  at  the  age  of 
is.  had  received  nothing  more  than 
what     we     should     now     call     a  high 
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The  in.  i- 1  striking  I  i 
modern  educal  ii  mal  opportunil 
its  diffusion.  For  our  grandfathers, 
the  college  was  the  one  gateway  to 
education,  and  it  opened  upon  a  single 
and  rather  narrow  avenue:  today, 
there  are  scores  of  gates  opening  upon 
roadways  that  run  in  all  directions 
Besides  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of 
our  schools  that  have  divided  the 
torch  of  learning  into  a  thousand 
scintillating  lights,  we  have  our  pub- 
lic libraries,  our  Chautauquas,  our 
summer  schools  and  winter  lecture 
(Continued  on  page  27) 


ed  above.  Penman  and  Accountant 
n  more  than  50,000  students  for 
iversationalist,  and  famous  for  his 
of  being  one  of  the  best  all-round 
it  successful  instructor. 
Hudson  Super-Six  also  occupies 
~".r.  Rice  is  also 
ship  of  North- 


During  the  past  twenty-two  years  Mr.  J.  D.  Rice,  caric 
in  the  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  Business  College,  has  helped  to 
the  commercial  world.  He  is  a  humorous  and  fascinating 
ready  recollection  of  essential  facts.  He  enjoys  the  reputal 
penmen  in  this  country,  is  a  competent  accountant,  and  a 

While    Mr.    Rice  is  a   deep   lover   of   home   and  family, 
a  big  place  in  his  life.     He  is  master  of  his  motor  car,  the  same  as  of  his  pen 
fond  of  tennis,  football,  and  other  outdoor  sports,  having  held  the  tennis  champ: 
ern  Missouri  for  a  number  of  years.     He  is  a  Kiwanian  and  an  Elk. 

Once  when  his  name  was  mentioned  for  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  he  refused 
to  run  because  he  loved  his  work  with  students. 

Mr.  Rice  was  born  about  forty-seven  years  ago  in  Cameron,  Mo.  After  finishing  the  work 
in  the  city  schools  he  took  two  years'  work  in  Chillicothe  Normal.  When  he  had  finished  there 
he  did  post-graduate  work  in  Northern  111.  Normal  School  and  Dixon  Business  College.  At 
twenty-three  he  graduated  in  a  post-graduate  commercial  and  pen-art  course  under  the  noted 
penman,  L.  M.  Kelchner.  Following  this  he  attended  The  Grand  River  Academy  one  year  and 
then  taught  one  year  in  the  same  institution.  The  next  year  he  accepted  his  present  position, 
which  he  has  held  for  twenty-two  years. — Jas.  D.  Kennedy,   Attorney-at-Law,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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CRAGIN 

(Continued  from  page  17) 
Hooper  look  at  everything  tnrough 
\ery  blue  spectacles  and  he  came  to 
Mr.  Devens  and  said,  "Major,  I  sim- 
ply can't  stand  it,  I've  got  to  clear 
out  and  go  home!  I  don't  mind  tak- 
ing orders  from  the  first  sargeant, 
and  old  Banghart  that's  got  my  place 
is  all  right,  but  some  of  these  new 
buck  privates  are  What  get  my  goat. 
Then  everybody  here  in  town  knows 
about  it."  "Well,"  said  Devens,  "you 
needn't  bother  any  about  the  town. 
You  are  under  arrest  and  you  can't 
go  down  town  for  the  next  thirty 
days  unless  the  Colonel  lets  up  on 
you." 

"Of  course,  there  are  no  strings 
tied  to  you,  you  can  run  off  if  you 
want  to  and  show  that  you  not  only 
got  drunk  and  made  a  braying  jack- 
ass of  yourself  but  that  you  haven't 
got  sand  enough  in  your  crop  to  take 
your  medicine.  Now  I've  knocked 
around  a  bit  myself,  I  'have  been  out 
until  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing and  woke  up  the  next  morning 
with  a  dark  brown  taste  in  my  mouth 
and  a  head  that  called  for  cracked  ice 
in  a  rubber  bag  but  I  never  ran  away 


from  anything  in  the  way  of  conse- 
quences. I  know  it  goes  pretty  hard 
for  you  because  you  have  been  rather 
the  pride  of  the  battalion.  You  are  al- 
most too  pretty  to  be  true  but  you're 
not  of  the  stuff  that  "Lounge  Lizards'' 
and  "pretty  boys"  are  made  of.  You've 
got  good  metal  in  you  only  it  needs 
tempering.  Now,  run  off  if  you  want 
to,  it  will  please  your  sister  to  see 
you  coming  home  with  your  stripes  off 
and  a  dishonorable  discharge.  The 
old  Colonel  will  like  it  too.  But  if  I 
stood  in  your  Shoes  I  would  stay  here 
and  pay  the  bill.  I  don't  know  as  I 
would  grin  and  bear  it,  but  I'd  bear 
it  even  if  I  couldn't  grin  and  you  will 
get  used  to  it  as  the  fisherman  said 
will  en  the  lady  remonstrated  with  him 
for  skinning  live  eels,  "Oh  mum  they 
get  used  to  it." 

And  Wm.  Hooper  did  stay.  In  a 
week  or  two  he  was  relieved  from 
close  arrest  for  his  services  were 
wanted  in  the  practice  of  the  ball 
team  w.hich  was  about  ready  to  com- 
mence its  spring  series  of  games.  The 
few  buck  privates  who  took  advan- 
tage of  his  reduction  to  the  ranks  very 
soon  found  out  that  it  was  not  safe 
to    presume    on    the    fact   of    his    dis- 


grace. Two  or  three  black  eyes,  a 
bunged  nose,  or  two,  and  a  slapped 
face  and  swift  kick  from  the  not  too 
patient  Ex-Lieutenant  put  a  stop  to 
all  that  kind  of  badinage  and  the  older 
boys  and  the  officers  were  courtesy 
itself  as  were  all  the  instructors  and 
even  the  Colonel  softened  when  'his 
wrath  cooled  down.  When  excited, 
the  Colonel  would  have  sliot  at  sun- 
rise every  man  engaged  in  the  liquor 
trade.  A  drunkard  would  not  have 
escaped  him  with  a  fine  of  five  dollars 
and  costs  for  first  offense.  It  would 
have  been  three  years  in  states  pris- 
on and  for  a  second  offense  imprison- 
ment for  life;  but  after  he  cooled  down 
he  was  quite  human  and  he  recog- 
nized the  wisdom  of  following  Dev- 
ens' advice  not  to  stir  up  trouble  by 
expelling  the  most  popular  boy  and 
most  valuable  athlete  in  the  school. 
The  end  came  in  June  when  the  night 
before  Commencement  the  baseball 
team  came  in  champions  of  the  Ama- 
teur League  to  which  they  belonged. 
William  Hooper  'had  been  the  star 
pitcher  winning  every  game  in  which 
his  good  right  arm  whipped  the  ball 
over  the  plate  and  in  the  presence  of 
the   entire   battalion   at   attention  just 


Unfortunately  the  above   reproduction  does  not   show   the  grace,   beauty 
isas  City,    Mo.,   wrote   this  specimen   for   Mr.    F.    O.    Folsom  in    1899.      It 
Tamblyn's   pen. 


skill  contained  in  the  original   specii 
one   of    the   best   specimens   we   belie' 
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before  the  sunset  gun  fired  and  the  ws 

old  flag  fluttered  down  from  its  high 
staff  on  the  Parade  Ground  William 
Hooper  was  restored  to  full  rank  as 
1st  Lieutenant  of  Co.  B,  while  Bang- 
hart  moved  up  to  Captaincy,  and  the 
next  day  when  his  sister  came  on  to 
attend  the  Commencement  Exercises 
he  marched  in  full  Lieutenant's  uni- 
form to  the  lively  band  music  and  the 
sister   never   knew   about   his    trouble. 

William  Hooper,  first  Lieutenant 
of  Co.  B.  wiho  would  be  Captain  next 
year,  his  senior  year,  went  home  with 
Ills  sister  Etta  after  appearing  at  the 
final  reception  and  dance  in  all  the 
glory  of  gold  braid,  bright  tin  sword 
and  crimson  sash,  but  he  soon  had  to 
bid  the  old  Kentucky  Home  good 
night,  for  he  found  the  affairs  of  his 
sport-loving  grandsire  in  a  sadly  de- 
moralized condition.  The  Colonel 
had  backed  a  string  of  horses  that 
lost  heavily  that  year.  The  home- 
stead already  heavily  mortgaged,  went 
by  the  board  and  was  sold  to  satisfy 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  debts.  The 
Colonel  felt  the  shock  terribly,  prob- 
ably he  indulged  more'  than  usual  in 
the  juice  distilled  from  the  corn  and 
rye  of  his  native  state.  At  any  rate, 
he  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  a  funeral  was  in 
order  in  which  the  Colonel  played  the 
star  part  and  the  girl  Etta  and  the 
boy,  young  Bill,  were  left  without  a 
dollar.  The  girl  was  a  well  educated 
young  woman  and,  more  than  that, 
she  had  a  level  head  and  some  musi- 
cal accomplishment  and  she  found  a 
position'as  teacher  of  music  and  mod- 
ern languages  in  a  female  seminary 
near  Cincinnati,  at  a  reasonable  salary, 
but  young  Bill  knew  nothing  but 
horses  and  with  one  fine  little  run- 
ning horse  which  he  managed  to  save 
out  of  the  wreck,  because  it  had  been 
given  him  by  an  uncle,  he  started  in 
to  win  back  the  money  his  grand- 
father had  lost  on  the  ponies. 


A  Bad  Training  School 
I  don't  suppose  there  is  any  worse 
school  for  a  youth  whose  habits  are 
even  the  least  bit  loose  than  the  race 
track  with  its  jockeys  and  trainers  and 
gamblers.  In  less  than  one  year 
young  Bill  Hooper  was  down  and  out. 
His  horse  could  run  just  fast  enough 
to  lose  and  then,  to  add  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  wreck,  attracted  by 
his  handsome  face  a  woman  under- 
took to  make  Bill  her  protege  and  she 
was  not  a  woman  that  moved  in  the 
best  of  society  though  she  certainly 
moved  in  the  swiftest.  At  twenty- 
one,  three  years  later,  in  the  year 
1898,  Bill  Hooper  found  himself  in  the 
charity  ward  of  a  hospital  in  a  city 
of  one  of  our  eastern  states.  The  wo- 
man, tired  of  him  because  of  his 
drinking  habits  and  the  fact  that  he 
had  gone  all  to  pieces,  had  thrown 
him  over  and  he  was  down  and  out, 
when,  over  in  the  dark  harbor  of 
Havana  off  the  Morro  Castle  a  flare 
of  light  lit  up  the  midnight,  when  the 
battleship  Maine  went  down  with  four 
hundred  men  drowned  like  rats  in  a 
trap.  Then,  there  came  a  tremen- 
dous awakening  over  here.  For  long 
years  Cubans,  under  Gomez,  Garcia 
and  other  guerrilla  leaders  had  been 
waging  desperate  battle  against  the 
armed  forces  of  Spain.  An  American 
battleship  had  been  sent  over  there 
to  see  that  American  citizens  didn't 
suffer  too  much  from  the  bloody  con- 
flict and  somebody  blew  up  that  bat- 
tleship. The  president  tried  to  avoid 
war  but  the  newspapers  were  bound 
to  have  it  and  Bill  Hooper,  just  out 
of  the  hospital,  enlisted  in  a  volunteer 
company  in  the  little  city  where  he 
found  himself.  He  hau  been  1st 
Lieutenant  in  a  first-class  military 
battalion  and  he  had  forgotten  more 
about  military  tactics  than  anybody 
jn  that  town  knew.  He  advanced  at 
once  from  private  to  a  1st  Sergeant. 
A  first  sergeant  is  really  the  drill 
master    of    a    military    company    and 


Kill  Hooper's  company  was  the  best 
drilled  volunteer  organization  ii>  that 
part  of  the  state  and  Bill  rapidly  be- 
came popular  in  the  city  and  when,  a 
Few  months  later  war  was  declared 
and  with  streaming  flags  and  scream- 
ing bugles  and  thundering  drums  and 
all  the  girls  waving  handkerchiefs  the 
company  marched  off  to  take  ship 
for  Cuba,  Bill  was  again  a  man,  and 
a  good  one,  for  youth  is  resilient  and 
he  had  not  sunk  deep  enough  to 
drown  the  manhood  that  was  in  the 
young  Kentuckian.  His  company  was 
with  Roosevelt's  Rough  i  Riders  at 
ElCaney  and  with  the  colored  troops 
they  went  up  San  Juan  Hill  and  helped 
save  those  rough  riders  from  being 
badly  cut  to  pieces.  A  good  many  of 
the  boys  got  the  jungle  fever  and 
came  back  in  terrible  condition  after 
that  brief,  inglorious  war  in  which 
poor  old  blood  ridden  Spain  was  de- 
feated so  easily  that  it  was  like  tak- 
ing candy  from  a  baby.  The  company 
came  back  and  Bill  got  a  good  job 
with  a  city  construction  company, 
where  he  had  charge  of  a  large  gang 
of  men;  a  force  of  fifty  or  sixty 
roughnecks  who  needed  a  good  boss 
over  them  if  anything  was  to  be  ac- 
complished, and  here  sharp  military 
training  came  into  excellent  use.  No 
use  begging  a  force  of  laborers, 
Italians,  Hungarians.  P'olacks,  Ne- 
groes, to  please  do  this  or  that. 

It  is  sharp  military  order  that  gets 
action  from  that  kind  of  people.  And 
yet  Bill  was  immensely  popular  with 
the  labor  gang  for  he  knew  everybody 
by  their  first  name  and  things  moved 
along  smoothly.  The  Military  Co. 
v/hich  had  gone  to  the  Spanish- 
American  War  gradually  dropped  out 
the  older  men,  but  younger  men  came 
in  and  Co.  D  of  the  th  Volun- 
teer Militia  kept  up  its  organization 
and  elected  1st  Sergeant  William 
Hooper  as  its  Captain.  Bill  liked 
military  work,  back  in  the  old  school 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Penmanship  Supervisors' 
Section 


National    Association    of    Penmanship 

Supervisors 
H.   C.   Walker,   Pres.,  St.   Louis,   Mo. 
Sara  K.  Munn,  Vice  President,  Kock   Island,  111. 
E.  G.  Miller,  Secy,  and  Treas.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Executive  Committee 
E.  P.  Duffy,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Lena  A.   Shaw,  Detroit,   Mich. 
C.  A.   Barnett,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Tom  Sawyier,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Clara    Redecker,    Rock    Islland,    111. 

Next  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  April  23, 
24,   and  25,   HI24. 


BUSINESS     WRITING     FROM     A 

BUSINESS  VIEWPOINT 
Arlington   Swarts,   Instructor   in   Pen- 
manship, Washington  Junior  High 
School,    Rochester,   N.   Y. 

Five  years  ago  Dr.  Snedden,  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  made  this  state- 
ment: "It  must  be  admitted  that  we 
still  live  largely  in  a  maize  of  faith 
and  fable  as  regards  education."  This 
statement  has  typified  the  trend  of 
thought  of  all  modern  educators,  the 
outgrowth  of  it  all  being,  that  we  have 
had  in  the  last  few  years  of  educa- 
tional endeavor,  a  period  of  deter- 
mined effort  to  properly  evaluate  and 
justify  what  is  taught,  and  how  much 
of  it  shall  be  taught  in  the  modern 
public  school. 

It  is  a  problem  that  educators  have 
always  had  to  face,  and  will  always 
have  to  face. 

We  bemoan  the  handicap  that  tradi- 
tion has  placed  upon  us,  yet  let  us  not 
forget  that  there  will  also  be  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth  three  'hundred 
years  from  now,  among  educators,  be- 
cause we  have  encumbered  them  and 
retarded  them  with  tradition,  and  per- 
haps they  will  be  stripping  their 
courses  of  study,  enriching  their  cur- 
riculums,  and  will  be  saying  that  we 
have  encompassed  them  with  a  maize 
of  faith  and  fable  as  regards  educa- 
tion. The  faith  of  one  era  often  be- 
comes the  fable  of  the  next.  The  so- 
lution of  today's  educational  problems 
will  not  be  their  solution  to-morrow, 
for  regardless  of  delays  and  retarda- 
tions  society  does  not  stand  still  nor 
retrogress. 

The  last  ten  years  have  wrought 
great  changes  in  the  business  world 
and  business  is  demanding  that  the 
schools  adjust  their  commercial  train- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  modern  bus- 
iness   conditions. 

Business  does  not  know  just  what 
i1  wants  from  the  schools  today  nor  do 
tl  e  schools  know  just  what  business 
They  can  know  only  when 
they  are  willing  to  work  together.  An 
intensive  and  scientific  effort  is  be- 
ing made  by  many  educatonal  author- 
ities and  many  business  agencies  to 
bring  about  a  proper  adjustment  so 
thai  subjects  taught  in  the  public 
schools  will  function  satisfactorily  in 
business.  A  mutual  understating  of 
each  others'  problems  is  the  first 
thing  needed  in  their  solution. 

As  intimated  in  the  introducton  of 
this   paper   all   subjects   taught   in    the 


schools   are  necessarily   influenced  by 
tradition. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  no  subject  in 
the  school  curriculum  that  has  been 
so  long  dominated  by  tradition  as  the 
subject   of  penmanship. 

Only  during  the  last  few  years  have 
educational  scientists  given  it  much 
attention,  but  no  subject  lends  tself 
more  readily  to  scientific  measurement 
and  evaluation,  consequently  Freeman, 
Thorndyke  and  Ayers  and  others 
have,  through  investigation  and  ex- 
perimentation, contributed  scientific 
findngs  that  are  valuable  to  the  edu- 
cator. 

Every  school  subject  that  is  unable 
to  justify  its  existence  under  the 
careful,  constructive  unbiased  and 
analytical  judgment  of  scientific  edu- 
cators should  be  put  out  of  existence 
as  painlessly  as  possible. 

It  is  only  a  natural  and  healthful 
condition  that  makes  the  teachers  of 
any  special  subject  over-evaluate  the 
subject.  The  specialist  needs  the 
psychologist,  the  psychologist  needs 
the  specialist.  Their  right  relation- 
ship means  that  a  point  of  contact 
will  be  reached  that  will  be  produc- 
tive of  a  maximum  efficiency  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  time  and 
money. 

The  modern  business  man  also  has 
a  legitimate  place  in  the  evaluation  of 
any  school  subject  that  is  of  practi- 
cal use  to  his  business. 

Educators  are  making  an  honest  and 
determined  effort  to  get  directly  from 
the  business  man  what  he  desires  from 
the  schools,  in  the  way  of  training, 
for  his  prospective  employees. 

It  must  be  remembered  though 
that  the  business  man  himself  uses 
very  much  the  same  viewpoint  as  the 
specialist.  Personal  viewpoints  are 
of  value  only  when  they  make  for 
general   up-Iift. 

The  business  man  needs  a  broader 
viewpoint  of  education  and  how  it 
should  function,  not  only  in  business, 
but  in  society  as  a  whole.  The  edu- 
cator needs  a  larger  vision  as  regards 
business. 

In  approaching  the  business  man 
with  direct  queries  regarding  his  ob- 
servation of  education  and  how  it 
should  function,  one  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  functioning 
of  his  liver,  the  functioning  of  his 
creditors  or  his  debtors  may  influence 
answers.  He  may  cite  isolated  cases. 
If  his  product  is  ninety-five  per  cent 
perfect,  it  is  only  the  remaining  five 
per  cent  that  is  usually  called  espec- 
ially to  his  attention. 

So  it  is  with  the  product  of  the 
schools  which  he  uses.  He  may  tell 
us  mostly  of  the  per  cent  that  does 
not  measure  to  his  liking. 

Generally  speaking,  though,  the 
modern  business  man  is  intensely  in- 
terested in  education  and  is  altruis- 
tic in  his  attitude  toward  it.  Again 
is  emphasized  the  great  need  of  a  mu- 
tual understanding  between  the  bus- 
iness man,  the  psychologist,  and  the 
special  teacher.  Linked  together  def- 
inite objectives  may  be  attained. 
(To  be  continued) 


EMPLOYEE  RESPONSIBILITY 
IN    BUSINESS 

(Continued  from  page  16) 
some  money.  He  asked  where  the 
paper  was.  I  told  him  we  had  sent  it 
to  our  printers  at  Akron,  Ohio.  He 
said — "Bring  the  paper  to  Cleveland, 
store  it  in  the  Blank  Warehouse  and 
we  will  loan  you  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  paper."  I  replied — 
"But  my  dear  sir,  we  did  not  buy  that 
paper  to  store  it  but  to  use  it  in  mak- 
ing books."  I  got  up,  said  goodbye 
and  walked  away.  This  was  during 
the  tight  money  period  of  1920  when 
the  banks  were  cutting  down  on  their 
loans.  But  there  was  just  one  possi- 
ble mode  of  business  procedure  for 
that  banker  to  follow,  namely,  call 
for  a  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  business.  Then  either  offer  the 
money  or  decline  it  on  the  basis  of 
that  statement. 

One  week  later,  I  met  this  friend  of 
mine,  told  him  I  had  withdrawn  our 
account  from  his  bank  and  gave  him 
the  reason.  He  urged  me  to  let  him 
see  if  he  could  get  the  money  for  me. 
I  assured  him  I  did  not  need  any 
money.  He  replied — "Then  to  think 
that  I  worked  so  hard  to  get  you  in 
here  and  that  we  should  lose  you 
owing  to  the  imcompetent  Salesman- 
ship of  the  Vice  President."  '  A  year 
later  this  bank  was  merged  with  a 
big  bank. 

This  story  convinced  the  book- 
keeper that  he  needed  to  study  the 
psychology  of  dealing  successfully 
with   people. 

The  business  of  a  bookkeeper  is  not 
just  to  keep  books,  but  to  help  his 
concern  to  earn  more  money.  He  can 
do  this  by  broadening  his  vision,  by 
studying  the  problems  of  the  busi- 
ness and  by  working  out  new  ideas 
that  will  enable  his  concern  to  render 
a  greater  service  at  a  decreased  cost. 
How  many  employees  have  this  vis- 
ion and  are  working  with  all  their  ef- 
fort to  carry  it  out?  I  will  admit  that 
sometimes  some  of  this  effort  is  not 
appreciated  by  officials  who  lack  the 
vision  themselves.  But  that  should 
not  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  em- 
ployee who  will  some  day  be  an  effi- 
cient employer  himself. 

An  employee  of  a  Chicago  bank  ap- 
proached his  superior  with  a  plan  that 
he  believed  would  enable  him  to  get 
two  or  three  good  customers  for  the 
hank.  The  official  coldly  informed 
him  that  if  he  liked  he  could  experi- 
ment on  his  own  time  but  not  on  the 
time  of  the  bank.  The  employee  re- 
plied— "Well,  if  that  is  the  spirit  of 
the  bank,  this  is  no  place  for  an  am- 
bitious man  to  work.  I  will  leave  at 
once  and  go  to  work  with  a  bunch  of 
live  ones  instead  of  dead  ones."  This 
hank  was  saved  from  failure  only  by 
being  merged  with  another  Chicago 
bank. 

WANTED 

An  experienced  Supervisor  of  Writing  with 
Normal  training  or  Degree  to  conduct  a  six 
weeks  Teacher-Training  Class  in  Handwrit- 
ing in  a  large  Summer  School  next  summer. 
State  qualifications  briefly  and  salary  ex- 
pected. Address  BOX  60.  care  Business 
Educator.    Columbus,    Ohio. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

By  FREDERICK  JUCHHOFF,  LL.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  C.  P.  A. 

Lecturer  on  Accounting  American  University.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Accounting  Offices  in  Washington  and  Chicago 


Leaseholds. 

Due  to  the  comparatively  recent 
origin  of  leaseholds  as  factors  to  be 
Considered  in  the  preparation  of  prof- 
it and  loss  statements  and  balance 
sheets,  their  proper  treatment  in  the 
books  has  perplexed  accountants  and 
business  men.  A  lease  is  a  contract 
carrying  the  right  to  use  land,  or  oth- 
er property,  for  a  period  of  years  upon 
the  payment  of  the  agreed  rental. 
Under  such  a  contract  the  lessee  ac- 
quires the  exclusive  right  to  use  and 
enjoy  the  leased  premises  and,  in  re. 
turn,  obligates  himself  to  make  a  cer- 
tain payment,  or  payments.  Occa- 
sionally the  payment  is  made  in  one 
sum,  but  the  usual  practice  is  to  make 
these  payments  in  monthly  or  annual 
installments  in  advance.  The  right  of 
the  lessee  of  property  to  use  the  same 
for  a  fixed  period  is  known  as  a  lease- 
hold. Where  the  location  of  a  busi- 
ness is  a  factor  in  its  success,  a  lease- 
hold of  such  a  location  may  become 
(quite)  valuable.  In  some  cases  ac- 
countants have  attempted  to  (place) 
upon  the  books  the  increased  value  of 
a  leasehold.  This,  however,  is  con- 
trary to  sound  accounting  priciples. 
because  the  increased  value  has  not 
been   realized. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a 
leasehold  belonging  to  one  person  is' 
transferred  to  another.  This  may  be 
done  because  the  original  lessee  no 
longer  wishes  to  use  the  premises  in 
question  and  is  glad  to  be  relieved  of 
his  obligation  to  pay  rent  by  someone 
else's  taking  over  his  lease  and  mak- 
ing the  stipulated  payments.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  that  a  third 
party  wishes  to  acquire  the  use  of 
property  already  subject  to  a  lease- 
hold. In  such  a  case  it  is  likely  that 
the  original  lessee  will  require  the 
payment  of  a  bonus  or  premium  to 
him  before  he  will  give  up  his  rights. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  case 
which  occurred  in  Chicago  a  few 
years  ago.  In  the  year  1915  the  owner 
of  a  book  store  scured  a  ten  year's 
lease  of  the  premises  then  occupied 
by  his  business,  at  an  annual  rental  of 
$1,200,  or  $100  a  month.  In  the  fol- 
lowing four  or  five  years  there  was  a 
rapid  change  in  the  character  of  the 
neighborhood,  large  apartment  build- 
ings taking  the  place  of  the  former 
small,  scattered  residences.  By  1920 
rents  in  the  neighobrhood  had  in- 
creased several  hundred  per  cent.  A 
system  of  chain  drug  stores  recognized 
in  the  place  occupied  by  the  book 
store  an  unusual  opportunity  for  one 
of  their  establishments.  A  contract 
was  made  between  the  owner  of  the 
book  store  and  the  drug  concern 
whereby  the  latter  (1)  paid  to  the 
former  the  sum  of  3,000  in  cash  and 
(2)  assumed  liability  for  the  payment 


for  the  unexpired  five  years  of  the 
lease  for  the  leasehold  of  the  former. 
The  accountant  in  charge  of  the  books 
of  the  drug  concern  was  not  certain 
what  disposition  to  make  of  the 
$3,000,  which  was  paid  as  a  bonus  to 
the  original  lessee,  but  finally  decided 
to  charge  it  to  the  rent  account  for 
1920.  According  to  his  entries  the 
concern  paid  a  total  of  $4,200  for 
rent  of  the  store  for  1920,  being  the 
$3,000  paid  as  a  bonus  and  $1,200  paid 
as  rent  to  the  owner  of  the  fee.  This 
was  criticized  by  the  auditor  of  the 
firm,  who  contended  that  since  the 
3,000  was  paid  for  a  lease  which  yet 
had  five  years  to  run,  only  one  fifth, 
or  $600,  should  be  charged  as  rent  to 
the  current  year's  operations,  and  the 
remainder  should  be  written  off  dur- 
ing the   four  remaining  years. 

This  made  the  annual  rental  appear 
as  $1,800,  instead  of  $4,200.  While 
the  auditor  of  the  company  was  more 
nearly  correct  in  his  treatment  of  t"  e 
item  in  question  than  the  bookkeeper, 
he,  too,  entirely  overlooked  the  im- 
portant fact  that  the  payment  of 
$3,000,  at  one  time,  was  really  a  finan- 
cial transaction  and  the  payment  of 
the  present  worth  of  an  annuity  of  a 
certain  amount  for  five  years.  By 
paying  the  $3,000,  at  once,  instead  of 
in  five  installments,  the  company  lost 
the  interst  on  the  sum  invested, 
which  really  was  an  additional  cost  of 
the  leasehold.  Or,  in  other  words,  the 
sum  paid  as  a1  bonus  and  interest 
thereon  was  additional  rental  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  commuted  with- 
out agreeing  on  a  periodical  rent,  and 
was  the  present  value  of  an  unknown 
rental  for  the  number  of  years  which 
the  lease  had  yet  to  run.  The  auditor 
of  the  concern  mentioned  should  have 
ascertained  what  rate  of  interest 
could  be  earned  on  similar  annuity  in- 
vestments, and  should  have  deter- 
mined the  annual  rent  by  the  usual 
methods  employed  in  calculating  un- 
known  rents. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  $3,000  cash  premium  paid  for 
the  lease  is  not  equivalent  to  $600 
each  year.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
rent  is  usually  payable  in  advance,  the 
$3,000  constituted  (1)  one  rent  due 
and  (2)  four  rents  of  an  ordinary 
annuity.  Using  a  rate  of  5%,  the  com- 
putation of  the  rent  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

As-uming  an  annua!  rent  of  $1,  the 
lessee  should  pay: 

First  year's   rent    due $1,0000000 

Present  value  of  an  annuity 

of    $1    for    4    periods,    as 

shown   by  a  table  of  the 

present    value    of   $1    per 

annum     3,5459505 

Total     $4,5459506 


Then,  the  annual  amount  chargeable 
1. 1  rental  because  i ii  tin  least  hold 
would  be  $3,000  :  I  5 159506,  oi  ab  iut 
$659  93.  Having  determined  the 
amount  which  should  be  charged  to 
rent  each  year,  i.  e..  $659.93,  this  sum 
should  be  charged  as  rent  for  thi 
year,  and  each  year  thereafter  until 
the  expiration  of  the  lease.  The 
amount  remaining  after  charging  the 
rent  of  the  first  year,  i.  e.,  $2,340.01 
should  be  charged  to  the  Leasehold 
account,  and  written  off  during  the 
life  of  the  lease  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Kent         Credit  Mai. 

Credit     Lease-      I  ease- 
Yr.        Dr.         Int.  hold  hold 

1  $2,340.07 

2  $659.93     $117.         $542.93       1,797.14 

3  659.93         98.86       570.07       1,227.07 

4  659.93         61.36       598.57         628.50 

5  659.93         31.43       528.50 

The  proper  entries  for  the  treatment 
of  the  Rent  and  Leasehold  accounts 
for  the   first  year  are  as  follows: 

Dr.         Rent   $1,859.93 

Cr.         Cash    1,200.00 

Leasehold   659.93 

To  record  the  cash  payment  of  rent 
and  the  reduction  in  the  carrying 
value  of  the  leasehold. 

The  following  year  the  entries 
would   be   as   follows: 

Dr.         Rent   $1,859.93 

Cr.         Cash    1,200.00 

Interest  Income       L17.00 

Leasehold  542.93 

To  record  the  cash  payment  of 
rent,  the  reduction  in  the  carrying 
value  of  the  leasehold,  and  the  inter- 
est earned  on   the'  investment. 


J.  D.  Rice,  penman  artist  and  account- 
ant with  the  Chilicothe  Business  Col- 
lege, Chilicothe,  Mo.,  has  sent  in 
i  fine  club  for  the  coming  year.  Mr. 
Rice  states  "I  am  well  pleased  with 
the  journal  this  year,  and  my  students 
are  anxious  to  receive  the  next  number. 

Mary  M.  Kelley,  Hurlock,  Mi,  Hur- 
lock  High  School,  has  just  sent  in  a 
nice  club  from  among  the  pupils  in 
her  department.  Miss  Kelley  states 
that  the  order  is  100%  strong.  We 
are  looking  for  some  very  nice  re- 
sults from  Miss  Kelley's  class  and  ex- 
pect to  have  an  order  for  certificates 
which   will   be   100%  strong. 

Hattons  New  Building.  The  Tampa, 
Fla.,  Business  College,  under  L.  M. 
Hatton,  now  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  its  own  building.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  school  is  in  a  very  pros- 
perous condition. 

C.  A.  Lynn,  Chicago,  111.,  has  just 
bought  the  Chillicothe.  Ohio,  Business 
College,  which  has  been  conducted  for 
some  time  very  successfully  by  Ida  L. 
Hodges.  We  extend  our  best  wishes 
to  Mr.  Lynn  and  hope  that  under  his 
direction  the  school  may  continue  to 
serve   the   community   and   to  prosper. 

Miss  Harriet  Hayes  of  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa,  will  supervise  penmanship  in  the 
schools  of  Fulda,  Minnesota,  next  year. 
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LEARN  AT  HOMt 
Write  for  book, 
and  beautiful  specin 
yoa  enclose  stamp.  F 


DURING  SPARE  TIME 

low  to  Become  a  Good  Penman." 
ms.  Frse.  Your  name  on  card  if 
.  TAMBLTM.  406  Rldee  Bids..  *a"S3'  City.  Mo. 


Carving  and  Gouging 
on  Cards 

Three  beautiful  specimens  for  25c.  postpaid. 

J.  L.  HENSKEY 

BOX  271  Columbus.  Ohio 


PENMANSHIP 

Compendium  of  Penmanship  by   Prof.    G. 

A.  Gaskell.  Teaches  fine  penmanship,  Or- 
namental Flourishing,  Pen  Drawing,  Lad- 
ies' Penmanship,  Business  Penmanship,  etc., 
with  many  practice  lessons.  An  illustrated 
instructive  book  showing  proper  position  of 
body,  hand,  pen,  etc.     Price  $1.00,  postpaid. 

B.  E.  COLLINS  CO.,  197  Fulton  St., 
Hastings,    Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 


HOLIDAY     BARGAIN 

For  the  next  sixty  days,  I  offer: 
Large  Blua  Bird  Specimen  -    -    -    $1.50 

Small  Yellow  Bird  Specimen      -    -    -      1.00 
One  Dozen  Written  Cards.  Different  Styles    .50 
Set  of  Flourished  Capitals      -    -    •    -       .50 
Set  of  Italian  Capitals   ------        .60 

Eight  Line  Poem  (Ornate  Style)      •    -       .50 
All  for  $3.50  $4.60 

A.  W.  DAKIN,  604  West  Coivin  Street.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SENT  FOR  25c 


CANTON,  OHIO 


FOR 

SALE 

V47ELL    equipp 
inventory.      Men 

Bd    and    popular    busi- 
1  for   S1.000  less  than 
ber  N.  A.  of  A.  C.  S. 

Im 
Idc 

mediate    or 
al  for  man  an 

future     possession, 
d  wife. 

Car 

Address  Box  64 
b  Business  Educator,             Columbus,  Ohio 

IMPROVE  YOUR  HANDWRITING 

Penmanship  educator,  patented  device  that  will  help  you. 
Complete  with  instructions.  25c. 

Dept.  D,  BARTLETT-ODLIN  COMPNNY 

44  Portland  St.  Worcester,  Mais. 


Have  Your  Name 

Written  in  a  variety  of  fascinating  styles 
on  one  dozen  high  grade  cards,  embellished 
with  gold  ink,  for  only  45  cents.  Order  a 
dozen  and  you  will  feel  your  eyes  twinkle 
with   delight. 

ARTHUR  P.  MYERS 

963   East  Market  St.  YORK,   PA. 


INVESTIGATE 


IP  you  were  convinced  that  in  addition  to  its  being 
■j     absolutely  legitimate  and  hud  the  approval  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

It  you  were  shown  that  you  could  enter  thiB  busi- 
■     ness  with  an    investment  as   small    as  $5.00  a 
month  and  that  you  were  secure. 


yielding  large  profits  would  create  a  permanent 
income  and  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  your  pres- 
ent occupation  you  would  investigate  would  you  not? 


FAIRCROFT,  Box  11  BE,  Caanan,  N.Y. 


ATTRACTING     HIGH     SCHOOL 
STUDENTS  TO   THE  BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE 
C.  L.  Bosworth,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  became  very  much  interested  in 
an  article  appearing  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  The  Business  Educator  read 
before  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  at  Providence, 
K.  I..  by  George  L.  Crisp,  of  Buffalo, 
X.  Y.  I  wish  to  emphasize  some 
points  brought  out  by  the  author  of 
the  paper  which  accord  with  my  own 
personal  experience  in  business  edu- 
cation. 

In  the  year  1899  the  writer  acted  as 
field  secretary  for  a  business  college 
near  Boston,  population  about  35,000. 
This  city  had  only  one  business  col- 
lege, and  no  previous  efforts  had  been 
put  forth  to  increase  its  numbers  to 
any  special  extent.  The  teachers  in 
both  the  commercial  and  shorthand 
departments  had  maintained  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  and  scholarship 
for  seven  years  previous  to  the 
waiter's  entrance  into  this  -special 
branch  of  the  school  work;  and  I 
wish  to  give  expression  to  this 
thought  right  in  this  connection,  that 
no  representative  can  hope  to  succeed 
in  increasing  the  patronage  of  the 
school  unless  he  has  the  hearty  co- 
operation  of  the  entire  faculty. 

The  city  high  school  class  of  that 
year  numbered  sixty  five,  fifty  of 
which  were  enrolled  in  the  commer- 
cial and  shorthand  departments,  and 
every  year  afterward  during  the 
writer's  activities  with  the  college 
these  departments  'had  a  large  share 
of  each  graduating  class. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  busi- 
ness college  were  very  profitable,  not 
only  for  the  students  who  obtained 
excellent  paying  positions,  but  the 
business  public  sought  out  its  grad- 
uates, in  preference  to  other  schools 
who  were  gathering  in  any  who  came 
along,  whether  they  were  graduates 
of  a  high  school,  or  no  school  at  all. 

The  people  of  the  city  looked  upon 
the  college  as  one  of  the  solid  and 
permanent  institutions  of  business 
training  and  scholarship  in  their 
community,  and  it  continued  to  gain 
prestige   as  the  years  rolled  by. 

In  the  final  summary  I  wis'h  to 
refer  to  the  four  points  which  were 
given  in  the  paper  previously  named; 

1st — Raise  its  objective  to  the  sup- 
plying of  a  high  type  of  office  help. 
ceeh    to    prepare    students    for    more 


responsible  positions,  and  greater 
earning  capacity. 

2nd — Establish  and  maintain  a  rep- 
utation in  the  educational  world  sec- 
ond to  none,  and  which  shall  meas- 
ure up  to  the  standards  of  higher  ed- 
ucational  thought    and   concept. 

3rd — Endeavor  to  occupy  a  place 
above  the  high  school,  through  the 
introduction  of  advanced  subjects  of 
reputed  college  grade. 

4th — Seek  the  privilege  of  confer- 
ring collegiate  awards. 

In  general,  we  shall  attract  high 
school  graduates  by  being  a  real  bus- 
iness college,  and  by  making  people 
believe  it. 

The  writer  wishes  to  impress  this 
thought  in  closing;  that  the  business 
public  is  demanding  a  high  grade  of 
office  helpers,  those  who  can  com- 
mand and  be  worth,  a  good  salary; 
and  every  day  the  demand  is  on  the 
increase  for  high  school  graduates 
who  have  received  a  thorough  busi- 
ness training  in  a  first-class  business 
college. 

Shall  we  be  equal  to  the  occasion? 
This  school  is  and  so  can  all  others 
who  maintain  a  high  ideal,  and  live 
up  to  it.  This  can  be  amply  verified 
by  other  schools  with  which  I  have 
been  associated  and  which  have  had 
the  same  ideals  and  purposes. 


GOOD  MONEY  IN  WRITING 
CARDS 

Our  old  friend,  G.  E.  Weaver,  for- 
merly of  Mt.  Morris,  111.,  but  now  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  writes  that  he  attended 
three  county  fairs  the  past  season 
writing  cards  and  that  he  found  busi- 
'ness  simply  fine.  He  states  that  he 
was  kept  busy  writing  as  fast  as  he 
could  and  found  it  very  easy  to  take 
in  $20.00.  §25.00,  to  $32.00  per  day  in 
the  work.  He  states  that  he  seldom 
finds  a  card  writer  in  'his  travels  and 
he  naturally  wonders  why.  Mr. 
Weaver's  regular  business  is  that  of  a 
chalk  talker,  being  connected  with 
Dennis  Lyceum  Bureau.  He  is  a  for- 
mer student  of  the  Zanerian  College 
of  Penmanship,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
his  love  for  swinging  the  pen  gets  the 
better  of  him  occasionally;  but  whe 
could  blame  him  for  that?  There  i: 
no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  if  a  man 
is  adapted  to  this  work  and  thorough 
ly  prepares  himself  as  a  card  writer, 
he  can  do  better  today  than  has  ever 
been  done  before. 


By  A.  C.  Evans,  a  penman  in  the  Pasadena,  Calif.,   High  School. 
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\  conference  held  in  Jefferson  City 
tli i>  past  summer  oi  the  heads  "i  the 
commerce  departments  of  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges  in  Missouri  with 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  other  members  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  seems  to  have 
some  significance  to  commercial 
teachers  in  Missouri,  because  propos- 
als were  made  which  will  cause  si  me 
changes  in  the  course  of  study  for  the 
commercial  departments  of  the  high 
schools.  These  changes  generally 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  commercial 
courses  and  make  additional  require- 
ments on  the  teachers  of  some  of  the 
subjects,  though  even  at  the  present 
time  it  is  harder  to  qualify  to  be  a 
commercial  teacher  in  Missouri  than 
it  is  to  qualify  to  teach  almost  any 
other  subject. 

The  announcement  of  these  changes 
is  tentative,  but  as  there  was  com- 
plete harmony  in  the  conference  which 
had  the  matter  under  discussion,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  changes  will  be 
made. 

In  the  subject  of  Bookkeeping,  one 
or  two  units  may  be  offered.  It  will 
be  recommended  that  most  high 
schools  stick  to  the  giving  of  one 
year's  work;  but  large  high  schools, 
where  there  is  a  demand  and  where 
there  are  enough  teachers,  may  offer 
two  units.  The  teacher  must  be  pre- 
pared through  having  7J-4  college 
semester  hours  in  Bookkeeping  or  Ac- 
counting if  he  teach  one  unit  and  ten 
college  semester  hours  if  he  teach 
two  units. 

All  commercial  teachers  must  have, 
in  addition  to  other  requirements,  five 
semester  hours  in  General  Economics. 


In  t'.  e  subjects  of  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting,  im  cl  anges  were  sug- 
gested 1  1  any  consequence.  Two  units 
ol  Shorthand  may  be  offered  and 
either  one-halt'  i>r  cue  unit  in  Type- 
writing may  he  offered.  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting  were  divorced  in  the 
>  issouri  high  schools  in  1919,  when 
Missouri  stepped  ahead  of  nearly  all 
the  states  and  said  that  Typewriting- 
might  be  studied  by  students  who 
were  not  studying  Shorthand.  This 
separation  of  the  two  subjects  will  be 
continued.  The  teacher  of  Shorthand 
must  have  7; 2  college  semester  hours 
in  the  subject  and  the  teacher  of 
Typewriting  must  have  5  hours  in 
that  subject.  For  the  persons  entering 
college  to  prepare  to  be  teachers  whe 
have  had  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
these  requirements  may  be  made  up 
from  courses  in  Office  Training,  Sec- 
retarial Work,  and  courses  in  Meth- 
ods in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

Commercial  Geography  is  continueo 
as  a  half  unit  course  in  the  high 
schools.  The  teacher's  requirement 
is  raised  to  7J/2  college  semester  hours 
in  Geography,  of  which  2y2  hours 
mist   be   in    Commercial   Geography. 

Commercial  Arithmetic  is  continued 
as  a  half  unit  course.  Heretofore  the 
teacher  of  this  subject  had  no  require- 
ments to  meet.  Now  he  is  required  to 
have  Zl/z  hours  in  Commercial  Arith- 
metic, 2yi  hours  in  Accounting,  and 
2yi   hours   in   college   mathematics. 

Commercial  Law  is  continued  as  a 
half  unit  course,  but  the  teacher  re- 
quirement will  be  raised  from  2J/£ 
hours  to  5  hours. 

Penmanship  is  given  recognition  for 
the  first  time  in  Missouri  and  will  be 
allowed   one-half  unit  of  credit.     The 


must  qualify  by  holding  a  cer- 
tificati  "i  attainment  of  60  on  any 
standard  scale,  using  the  muscular 
system,  and  must  have  had  a  :;^-huur 
course  in  Methods  in  Penmanship, 
1  1  <  re  is  some  liklihood  that  this  re- 
quirement will  be  extended  to  tin- 
teachers  of  Penmanship  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  also. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  first  time 
for  Business  English.  It  will  be  rec- 
ommended that  this  course  be  taught 
by  a  commercial  teacher.  The  teach- 
er requirement  is  10  hours  of  English, 
2*/2  of  which  must  be  Business  Eng- 
lish. 

Three  new  courses  of  the  nature  of 
General  Business  study  will  be  intro- 
duced into  the  commercial  course  01 
study  for  Missouri  high  schools. 
These  are  Salesmanship,  Advertising, 
and  Marketing.  The  teachers  of  these 
subjects  will  be  required  to  qualify  by 
having  had  2J/2  semester  hours  in  a 
college  course  in  each  subject  to  be 
taught  and  in  addition  thereto  2}4 
semester  hours  in  General  Psychol- 
ogy. 

These  contemplated  changes  and 
improvements  will  not  be  in  effect 
during  the  present  school  year,  but 
will  have  effect  from  September  1, 
1924.  During  the  coming  year  the 
office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools  will  issue  a  bulletin  on  the 
Course  of  Study  for  High  Schools  in- 
volving these  changes  and  many  oth- 
ers for  other  phases  of  high  school 
study. 


In  our  opinion  the  above  flourish  represents  the  height  of  perfection  in  flourishing.  When 
Mr.  Zaner  executed  this  specimen  years  ago,  we  suppose  that  he  did  not  consider  it  out  of  the 
ordinary.  However,  if  you  will  stop  to  study  it  for  a  few  minutes,  you  will  see  that  it  is  a  very 
beautiful  flourish  because  of  its  simplicity,  grade,  and  action.  Each  stroke  is  carefully  and 
skillfully  placed,  and  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  flourish  as  a  whole. 


SECRET    WRITING 

Penman  and  teachers  of  penman- 
ship, so  far  as  we  know,  have  never 
bothered  themselves  much  with  meth- 
ods of  secret  writing.  They  have 
been  concerned  mainly  with  methods 
of  teaching  so  as  to  secure  the  high- 
est degree  of  excellence  in  the  work 
of  their  students. 

Prisoners  have  probably  made  the 
greatest  use  of  secret  writing  in  com- 
municating with  their  friends  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  authorities. 
A  simple  method  of  invisible  writing 
has  recently  been  discovered.  Take 
a  sheet  of  ordinary  writing  paper, 
moisten  it  well,  and  lay  it  flat  on  a 
piece  of  glass;  lay  a  dry  sheet  of  pa- 
per over  it  and  write  your  message  on 
the  dry  sheet  with  a  hard  pencil. 

Then  destroy  the  dry  sheet  and  let 
the  moist  paper  dry  in  the  free  air, 
not  by  heating  it,  and  you  will  not 
notice  what  has  been  written.  On 
moistening  this  sheet,  however,  the 
writing  will  show  very  plainly,  and 
the  operation  can  be  repeated  any 
number  of  times.  The  explanation  is 
that  the  pressure  of  the  pencil  on  the 
damp  paper  makes  it  more  compact, 
so  when  wet  the  writing  becomes 
translucent. 

Another  simple  kind  of  secret  writ- 
ing can  be  done  with  ordinary  lemon 
juice.  Merely  write  with  a  clean  pen 
with  lemon  juice  instead  of  ink,  and 
when  it  is  dry  it  will  be  invisible. 
When  you  hold  the  paper  over  a  lamp, 
it  quickly  develops  so  that  you  can 
tead  it. 


lima 


CRAGIN 

(Continued  from  page  21) 
days  he  took  to  it  as  naturally  as  an 
Irishman  to  politics.  He  took  pride 
in  his  company,  got  the  young  men  of 
the  city  interested,  and  when  Co.  D. 
turned  out  it  showed  at  once  the  ef- 
fect of  the  first-class  drill  from  its 
commander.  Bill  was  thirty  years 
old  and  married  to  a  sensible  girl 
when  over  in  Sarajevo  in  the  King- 
dom of  Serbia  a  young  student  shot 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria 
and  his  wife  and  turned  the  world 
upside  down.  It  didn't  seem  so  at 
first  but  a  year  later  over  the  border 
came  Pancho  Villa,  the  Mexican  ban- 
dit chief,  tore  up  the  town  of  Colum- 
bus, Xew  Mex.,  killed  some  American 
citizens  and  Pres.  Wilson  sent  Black 
Jack  Pershing  down  there  to  catch 
Pancho  and  teach  him  that  it  was 
not  good  form  to  come  over  the  bor- 
der and  kill  American  citizens.  From 
all  over  the  states  companies  of  the 
State  Militia  wer  called  to  go  to  Mex- 
ico and  again  William  Hooper 
marched  under  the  streaming  folds 
of  Old  Glory  to  the  tune  of  The  Girl 
I   Left  Behind   Me. 

And  this  time  it  was  Captain  Hoop- 
er of  Co.  D.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
into  details  of  that  fruitless  expedi- 
tion over  the  Rio  Grande  into  the 
mountainous  country  where  Pancho 
Villa  sought  refuge.  They  didn't  get 
that  elusive  bandit  but  they  put  him 
out  of  business  and  put  the  fear  of 
the  United  States  into  the  heart  of 
the  Mexican  president.  And  when  in 
1917  Kaiser  Bill  gave  the  United 
States  to  understand  that  they  could 
send  one  ship  a  month  across  safely, 
providing  they  had  red,  white,  and 
blue  stripes  around  it  and  "made  in 
America"  in  plain  sight,  Uncle  Sam 
took  down  the  old  guns  of  the  Revo- 


lution, 1812,  Mexican  war,  and  the  Re- 
bellion, put  on  his  war  paint  and  said 
to  five  million  young  Americans: 
"Let's  go!" 

Again  Co.  D.  stepped  to  the  front, 
almost  every  man  of  them  who  didn't 
have  a  family  and  some  who  did  and 
this  time  when  the  band  played  "The 
girl  I  left  behind  me,"  Bill  Hooper 
did  leave  a  wife  behind  him  and  a  very 
nice  one  too.  There  was  a  gathering 
of  the  troops  from  that  section  of  the 
East  at  a  great  camp  ground  for  the 
training  of  the  soldiers.  No  rookie 
was  Bill  Hooper  now;  crack  captain 
of  a  crack  company  splendidly  trained 
in  a  military  school  in  his  youth,  well 
trained  in  militia  drills,  war  trained 
in  that  fierce  march  over  the  Mexi- 
can   Mountains. 

The  men  were  soon  in  fine  fettle 
and  one  night  there  came  a  wire  from 
Washington  and  to  the  light  tap  of 
drums  without  the  blare  of  the  bugle 
and  no  display,  the  troops  left  the 
camp  ground,  but  when  they  came  to 
the  city  and  took  train,  to,  they  knew 
not  where,  there  was  a  great  out- 
pouring and  their  hearts  beat  high  as 
they  marched  away  many  of  them 
never  to  return:  Some  sleep  in  Flan- 
ders Fields,  some  at  Chateau  Thierry 
where  the  graves  are  thick,  and  in  the 
great  cemetery  of  Belleau  Woods, 
where  for  the  last  time  they  met  and 
drove  back  the  German  tidal  wave 
that  in  the  Spring  of  1918  seemed  ir- 
resistable.  Co.  D.  was  in  with  the 
Marines  ''the  leather  necks"  at 
Chauteau  Theirry  and  Belleau  Woods 
and  through  it,  while  men  fell 
around  him,  went  Captain  Hooper, 
but  'he  was  Major  Hooper  now,  for 
good  conduct  and  death  of  officers 
had  moved  him  up  a  peg  and  he  was 
acting  officer  in  command  in  that  his- 
toric   day    when     German-Americans, 


with  long  lean  Yankees,  swarthy 
French  Canadians,  Greeks,  Jews, 
lighting  Irish,  and  Polanders  in  Co. 
D.  met  the  shock  troops  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  gave  them  "what  for." 
Hooper  never  got  a  scratch  and  a  few 
months  later  found  him  back  in  the 
city  he  now  regards  as  home  and  the 
girl  he  left  behind  him  was  waiting 
at  the  gate. 

Over  in  that  city  there  had  been  a 
series  of  automobile  smashups  that 
made  it  perfectly  plain  that  somebody 
from  their  part  of  the  state  should  go 
on  the  State  Board  of  Commissioners 
and  a  number  of  citizens  of  influence, 
men  of  wealth  and  standing,  sent  in 
the  name  of  Major  Hooper  as  the 
right  man  for  the  position  and  at  the 
same  time  the   Governor  of  the  State 

appointed    him    Col.    of    the    th 

regiment  National  Guard.  He  could 
have  remained  in  the  regular  army  as 
a  captain  but  he  preferred  to  go  out 
and  take  the  position  of  Road  Com- 
missioner at  a  salary  of  $3,000,  ample 
to  keep  him  and  pay  expenses  of  a 
modest  cottage  and  a  growing  family. 

The  action  of  Col.  William  Hooper 
as  Road  Commissioner  was  character- 
istic. He  was  swift  to  pursue  speed 
maniacs  or  moonshine  comets  who 
shot  over  the  roads  of  the  state,  fre- 
quently breaking  their  own  fool  necks 
but  more  frequently  smashing  some- 
body else.  At  the  present  time  Col. 
Hooper  is  Com.  of  Public  Safety  for 
the  entire  State  at  a  salary  of  $5,000 
a  year  and  expenses.  At  22  an  ap 
parent  hopeless  wreck,  down  and  out, 
staggering  out  of  a  charity  ward  of  a 
hospital,  joining  the  army  as  a  last 
resort  and  at  present  an  honored  offi- 
cer of  his  State  with  a  position  good 
for  life  at  a  salary  sufficient  to  mee 
his  modest  wants;  all  in  double  dec 
ade;  You  never  can  tell. 


• 


There  is  a  large  demand  tjday  for  small,  attractive  lettering.  The  body  of  many  resolutions  are  prepared  in  styles  similar  to  the  above, 
u  will  do  well  to  master  this  alphabet  which  was  prepared  by  Clinton  Skillman.  Use  a  fairly  large  lettering  pen  at  first,  then  use  a  smaller 
n.      No.  4    Socnnecken  pen  is  often  used  by  engrossers. 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 
i  i  mtinued  from  page  18  i 
course-,  and  our  news  stands  with 
their  bewildering  displays  of  hun- 
dreds of  pictorial  periodicals,  lit 
technical  and  general.  Then,  there 
are  our  hundreds  of  correspondence 
schools  with  their  elaborate  courses 
covering  everything  from  navigation 
t"  manicuring.  Last  if  not  least, 
come  the  twenty-page  Sunday  Sup- 
plements of  our  big  dailies  mostly  of 
an  educative  or  at  least,  informative 
nature  and  written,  for  the  most  part, 
by  the  cleverest  of  specialists.  Verily 
are  we  living  in  an  age  when  the 
schools  and  the  printing  press  have 
come  into  their  own.  The  farmers 
among  whom  I  am  living  in  this  lit- 
tle isolated  mountain  valley  of  north. 
ern  California,  have  on  their  book- 
shelves and  reading  tables,  more  ma- 
terial of  an  educative  nature  than  was 
to  be  found  a  generation  ago,  in  the 
study  of  a  college  professor.  And 
you  will  find  them  getting  letters 
from  the  University  experts  bearing 
on  the  inoculation  of  soils  with  new 
kinds  of  bacteria,  or  the  qualities  of  a 
vetch  lately  imported  from  northern 
Africa.  Talk  about  hay-seeds  and 
hicks!  When  I  take  an  after-night 
ride  beside  the  driver  of  a  mountain 
stage,  like  as  not  he  will  call  my  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Saturn  will 
not  be  evening  star  much  longer,  and 
that  next  month  the  moon  will  occult 
the  star  Arcturus.  It  develops  that 
he  owns  a  little  four-foot  telescope 
and  that  he  has  been  taking  a  corre- 
spondence course  in  astronomy  "just 
for  pastime." 

Really,  I  do  not  think  we  need  to 
worry  much  about  the  "passing  of 
learning"  in  these  latter  days.  It  is 
"passing"  all  right,  but  it  is  passing, 
around. 


Barnes  Commercial  School,  Denver, 
Colorado,  now  located  at  1625-1645 
Champa  Street,  is  erecting  this  summer 
a  new  building  at  the  corner  of  Four- 
teenth and  Glenarm  Streets.  This  will 
be  a  three  story  building,  the  first  floor 
being  arranged"  for  stores.  The  school 
will  occupy  the  second  and  third  floors. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  finest  school 
buildings  in  the  country.  H.  E.  Barries 
is  the  President  of  this  school,  and 
Norman  Tower,  specimens  of  whose 
engrossing  have  appeared  several  times 
in  The  Business  Educator,  is  in  charge 
of  the   penmanship. 


Opportunity  Wanted 

Experienced  business  college  man  inter- 
ested in  purchasing  part  or  complete  interest 
in  first-class  business  college.  Experience 
includes  high  school,  busines  college  and 
university.  Middle  West  preferred.  Ad- 
dress Opportunity  Wanted,  care  Business 
Educator,   Columbus,   Ohio. 


WANT  ALL-ROUND  INSTRUCTOR  to  buy  half 
™"™  '  interest  ant]  manage  established  growing 
school.  Idaho.  S850.  Now  making  big  money.  Owner 
establishing  chain.  Unless  competent,  recommended  and 
you  mean  business,  don't  answer.  Address.  "GROWING 
SCHOOL",   care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 

FOR  SALE 


A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

AT    HOME! 

You  can  earn  a  B.  C.  S.,  B.  Accts.,  M. 
Accts.,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Pen- 
manship, while  teaching.  Other  college  work. 
Special  Summer  School  for  resident  work. 
Other  courses  including  Salesmanship,  Pub- 
lic Speaking,  High  School,  Accounting, 
Short  Story  Writing,  Poultry  Culture,  Phy- 
sical Education,  all  taught  By  experts. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 
Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  Bernard  Mac- 
fadden,  Elbert  Hubbard  II. 
More  calls  for  graduates  than  we  can 
supply.  Tuition  at  cost.  Personal  atten- 
tion. Standard  textbooks.  Write  for  in- 
formation. 

THE   PEOPLES   COLLEGE 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 


D.  C.  Beighey  of  the  Western  Illinois 
State  Teachers'  College,  Macomb,  Illi- 
nois, recently  submitted  specimens 
from  students  in  that  school,  twenty- 
leven  of  which  were  awarded  Zaner 
Method  Teachers'  Certificates.  The 
various  normal  schools  of  Illinois  are 
taking  much  interest  in  penmanship, 
Several  of  them  announcing  high  school 
penmanship  contests  for  this  spring. 
Mr.  Beighey,  who  writes  a  very  splen- 
did style  himself,  is  in  the  forefront  in 
training  his  students  to  write  well  and 
teaching  them  how  to  teach  writing. 


Teachers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial.        Fine  Salaries. 
NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

-burgh.   Pa. 


Indianap.ili: 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Northampto 


WANTED 

Teacher  of  Commercial  subjects. 
Address  Boyd  Commercial  School, 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 


Train  Nowfor  Commercial  Teaching 

College  and  Normal  school  graduates  eligib'e  to  teach  in  public  and  high  schools 
who  take  summer  training  courses  in  commercial  subjects  in  the  Rochester 
Business  Institute  gain  by  the  cor.tact  with  a  helpful  business  atmosphere. 
High  school  graduates  who  study  the  subject  matter  of  the  commercial  branches 
with  us  and  lake  our  summer  courses  in  methods  become  well  t-quipped  for 
hools.      We  recommend  and   place 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


graduates.    Send  for  bulletin.    Address  Pr 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 


POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS- 
BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 

Splendid  salaries,   choice   positions,  beginning  and  experienced  teachers  wanted. 
Write  for  free   literature;   state    qualifications  briefly.      Money  making  business 
colleges  for  sale.     Write  for  particulars — no  charge. 
Address  M.  S.  COLE,  Secretary, 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION,  41  Cole  Bldg.,  MARION,  IND 


Teachers  of  Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship, 
We  Can  Place  You! 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  organization  has  there  been  such  a 
demand  on  us  for  competent  teachers  of  Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship. 
We  are  being  called  on  almost  every  day  to  make  recommendations  for 
positions  of  this  nature,  offering  salaries  ranging  from  $125  to  $250  per 
month.  If  you  are  without  employment  at  this  time  or  are  seeking  a  better 
paying  place,  let  us  bring  some  of  these  openings  to  your  attention.  No 
obligation  unless  you  accept  a  place  through  us.     Write  us  today! 


CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS' 

BOWLING  GREEN 


AGENCY 

KENTUCKY 


Get  a  Better  Position! 


Add  10%  to  50%  to  your  income.  We  tell  you 
of  the  finest  openings  and  help  you  get  the  place 
you  want.  Salaries  up  to  $3,000,  or  more. 
Hundreds  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
write  directly  to  us  for  teachers.  More  than 
half  of  the  state  universiteis  have  selected  our 
candidates.  Confidential  service.  No  obligation 
to  accept  any  place.     Write  for  details — NOW. 


THE  SPECIALISTS' 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President, 


EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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Going  Into  Business 

By  M.  N.  BUNKER 

President,  The  Peoples  College,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

% 

DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


CHAPTER    III 
Your  Customer 

A  great  many  business  houses  have 
a  rule  that  they  hold  fast,  even  when 
they  realize  that  in  single  instances 
they  must  be  unjust  to  themselves — 
but  a  rule  they  consider  of  great  im- 
portance in  building  a  business.  They 
impress  it  upon  their  employees — 
they  practice  it,  and  make  it  a  part 
of  their  business. 

Other  business  men  say  that  it  is 
not  a  good  rule,  to  be  followed  with- 
out exception  in  every  case;  that  it 
may  be  overworked,  and  become  a 
liability  rather  than  a  benefit  to  the 
business.  The  rule  is  a  simple  one — 
but  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
your  success  in  business,  whether  you 
workf  or  yourself,  or  for  someone 
else.  It  makes  you  friends,  creates 
good  will,  and  makes  boosters.  This 
rule, 

"The    customer    is    always    right" 
may  seem  to  you  on   the  face  as  un- 
true, absolutely  unfair  to  the  business 
man,  but  it  holds. 

Your  living  comes  from  your  cus- 
tomer. Without  that  customer  you 
have  lost  part  of  your  income;  you 
have  lost  a  buyer  and  a  buyer  means 
just  so  much  hard  earned  cash  to  you, 
or  to  your  employer.  It  has  cost  the 
firm  an  investment  to  get  that  cus- 
tomer, and  not  only  the  future  profits 
but  the  original  investment  is  gone 
when  you  lose  a  customer.  If  you  are 
employed,  and  lose  a  customer  your 
employer  may  say  very  little  but  he 
will  feel,  far  down  in  his  heart,  that 
you  could  possibly  have  handled  the 
situation  so  that  there  might  have 
been  nothing  but  good  will  on  the 
part  of  the  customer.  You  have  lost 
a  customer,  instead  of  increasing  the 
number  of  people  who  enter  the  store 
you  reduced  that  number,  and  created 
a  loss. 

Further,  no  matter  whether  you  are 
working  for  another,  or  in  business 
for  yourself,  you  have  created  a 
"knocker,"  against  both  you  and  the 
business.  In  considering  this  "knock- 
er" however,  keep  this  definitely  in 
mind.  The  knocker  is  not  knocking 
merely  to  be  a  "grouch;"  he  believes 
that  he  has  justification  for  his  knock, 
and  so  repeats  it  over  and  over  to  his 
friends,  and  they  in  turn  repeat  it  to 
their  friends,  until  a  long  chain,  some, 
times  numbering  hundreds  of  people, 
have  heard  the  knock;  each  one  has 
formed  an  unfavorable  impression 
concerning  you;  the  first  impression 
they  have  of  you  is  just  opposite  from 
what  you  want,  and  no  amount  of  ad- 
vertising can  quite  erase  it.  You  are 
going  to  have  to  meet  those  people, 
and  sell  yourself  and  your  business  to 
them  against  the  influence  of  that 
original    knocker. 

The  case  of    the    knocker     is    very 


mi  ch  like  that  of  the  small  boy  who 
had  been  refused  a  new  kite.  He  sat 
ilat  on  tne  floor  and  cried,  and  cried 
until  suddenly  stopping  he  asked, 
"Mamma,  what  am  I  crying  about?" 
He  started  it,  and  kept  crying  until 
he  forgot  the  cause,  and  so  your 
knocker's  story  keeps  on  hitting  your 
business,  long  after  the  original  com- 
plaint is  forgotten. 

Suppose  for  example,  that  you  go  to 
work  in  a  corner  grocery  where  your 
customers  want  the  everyday  neces- 
saries. You  are  manager,  and  nat- 
urally want  to  know  the  people,  and 
have  their  good  will.  They  are  sim- 
ply housekeepers  —  home-makers — 
whom  you  will  come  to  know  per- 
sonally and  make  your  friends,  and 
boosters,  or  your  knockers. 

But  you  are  a  stranger  when  you  go 
there — you  must  build  a  place  for 
yourself  in  that  neighborhood.  You 
start  off  well,  you  like  the  location, 
and  your  trade  commences  to  increase. 
Then,  one  day  when  you  are  very 
busy,  when  the  day  seems  just  abso-' 
lutely  full  of  those  odds  and  ends  that 
ruffle  your  disposition,  Mrs.  Jones 
comes  in  and  sets  a  can  of  spoiled 
corn  on  your  counter — and  wants  her 
money  back.  You  are  tired,  and  you 
don't  like  Mrs.  Jones  anyhow.  She 
never  has  been  very  cordial  to  you, 
and  you  always  throw  the  money  at 
her.  You  don't  care  whether  the  corn 
was  good  or  bad — why  trouble  you  in 
addition  to  all  your  other  troubles, 
with  a  cheap  can  of  corn.  To  your- 
self you  will  say  that  she  got  her 
money  back — that  she  has  no  right  to 
complain,  but  she  will.  You  have 
made  an  enemy — have  started  tearing 
down  your  business  by  forgetting  to 
keep  in  mind  that  one  unchangeable 
fact — that  Mrs.  Jones  was  right.  She 
was  right — the  corn  was  spoiled;  you 
sold  it  to  her,  and  she  had  a  right  to 
bring  it  back,  and  have  you  thank  her 
for  the  favor  of  making  it  possible  for 
you  to  give  her  what  she  paid  for  in- 
stead of  throwing  it  away  and  telling 
her  neighbors  that  she  bought  a  bad 
can  of  merchandise  from  you — and 
adding  that  probably  all  of  your  stuff 
was  the  same. 

A  can  of  corn  is  a  little  thing,  but 
it  has  cost  many  merchants  dollars 
and  dollars  of  profit,  has  turned  cus- 
tomers away  from  their  stores,  has 
brought  them  disappointments,  and 
more  knockers.  A  little  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  a  buyer — a  trivial  mat- 
ter— has  made  the  business  of  more 
than  one  man  grow  smaller  rather 
than  greater,  and  it  never  fails  to 
work. 

The   same   thing  holds   good   as   an 

employee.     When  you  take  a  position 

you  are  valued  by  the  customers  you 

can   keep,  and   those   you   can   add  to 

(Continued  on  page  30) 


E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 
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Resolutions  are  often  engrossed  in 
album  form,  the  text  covering  sev- 
eral pages,  with  decorative  start 
words,  and  an  elaborate  title  page, 
etc.  The  elaboration,  however,  de- 
pends upon  the  price  of  the  album, 
and  sometimes  on  the  taste  of  the 
buyer,  and  decorative  effects. 

The  word  "Resolved"  should  oc- 
cupy about  one-half  of  the  page  and 
must  be  pencilled  with  close  atten- 
tion to  details.  Study  form  and  spac- 
ing of  letters,  and  see  that  the  entire 
design  is  harmonious  and  spirited. 
The  cupids  will  require  critical  study; 
the  outline  of  legs  and  arms  is  com- 
posed of  short,  curved  lines  full  of 
character  and  meaning  in  the  com- 
pleted form.  The  figures  must  be 
correctly  proportioned.  In  drawing 
the  sprays  of  roses  try  and  obtain  the 
effect  of  detail  and  at  the  same  time 
omit  as  much  detail  as  possible.  A 
set,  studied  effect  should  be  avoided, 
not  only  in  the  roses  but  in  all  parts 
of  the  design.  After  the  pencil  draw- 
ing is  completed  outline  in  brown  ink, 
or  pale  water  color  of  the  same  tint 
used  for  the  wash  drawing.  Next  ink 
in  the  word  "Resolved"  (using  "Za- 
nerian"  ink),  and  when  perfectly  dry, 
erase  all  pencil  lines  using  a  sponge 
rubber. 

Tinting.  Two  No.  7  sable  brushes 
and  one-half  pan  each  of  lamp  black 
and  red  and  light  red  will  suffice  for 
the  outfit. 

Mix  a  very  little  red  with  the  black 
to  give  a  pleasing  brown  tone. 

Use  one  brush  moistened  with  pure 
water  for  blending  purposes-  Fill 
your  brush  with  color  and  start  at  up- 
per left  hand  corner,  work  downward, 
carefully  outlining  cupid,  roses,  etc. 
Tilt  your  drawing  board  a  little  and 
use  plenty  of  color  in  brush,  moving 
the  puddle  to  the  right  and  downward, 
blending  edges  off  to  the  white  board 
with  the  water  brush.  Note  the  brok- 
en places  here  and  there  in  the  wash- 
ed surface;  these  were  left  intention- 
ally, and  we  believe  they  add  pleas- 
ing variety  in  the  tone  values.  Re- 
peated washes  will  be  necessary  for 
the  deepest  tones  around  initial  "R" 
and  cupid  with  wreath.  Treat  color 
tones  of  rose  very  simply.  Trans- 
parency in  the  tones  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  free  handling,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  handle  a  brush  to  produce  clean, 
crisp  tones  is  obtained  by  the  most 
careful    study    and    constant    practice. 

The  engrossing  text  was  executed 
with  a  No.  2J^  broad  pen  witli  care- 
ful attention  to  size  and  spacing. 

Who  will   send  us  the  best  work 
for  criticism  this  month? 
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A  very  fine   lesson  by   E.   L.   Brown.      Read  his  instructions  on  pre  ceding   page.      It  will   pay  you   to   become   expert  on   small  lette 
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HIGH  GRADE 


DIPLOMAS  a™ 
CERT1P1CATES. 


Catalog  and  Samples  Free 

HOWARD  d.  BROWN 

ROCKLAND     MAINE 


HAVE   YOU   SEEN 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

(Formerly  the  Stenographer  &  Phonographic  World) 

A  monthly  journal  covering;  all  depart- 
ments of  Commercial  Education 

Strong  departments  for  teachers  of 
commercial  subjects,  shorthand,  pen- 
manship, accountancy,  and  business 
administration;  students;  stenograph- 
ers; bookkeepers;  general  office  clerks; 
private  secretaries;  public  account- 
ants; court  and  general  reporters; 
and  office  executives. 

Special    features   in    every    issue. 
THE      ONLY      MAGAZINE      OP     ITS 

KIND     PUBLISHED 
Single  copy  15c;  Subscription  $1.50  a  year 

Send  for  Sample  Copy 

COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION 

44  N.  4th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"HOW  TO  SELL" 

The  Money  Makers'  Magazine "The  Main  Entrance  to 

Successful  Selling."  Tells  how,  when  and  what  to  sell 
Puts  you  in  touch  with  fastest  selling  lines  and  hundreds 
of  reliable  manufacturers — many  of  whom  require  no 
previous  experience.  Famous  contributors;  "brass 
tacks  departments;  interviews  with  successful  men  and 
women  $2.00  a  year.  Special  combination  price  witb 
The  Business  Educator"  both  for  12.26.  Sample  copy 
ee-  HOW  TO  SELL 

Department  B.  E  .  22  W.  Monroe  St.,       Chicago,  Illinois 


FOR  SALE 

Business  College  in  splendid  location  in 
southern  city  of  about  100,000,  surrounded 
by  good  territory  for  commercial  school 
work.  Equipment  first-class  and  complete. 
Price  $4,000.00.  Address  BOX  80,  care 
Business    Educator,    Columbus,    Ohio. 


How  To  Do  Business!! 

By  Prof.  Seymour  Eaton.  Prepared  for  am- 
bitious people  who  wish  to  succeed.  Contains 
chapters  on  Bookkeeping,  Banking,  Business 
1  oints.  Civil  Service  Examinations,  Commercial 
Arithmetic,  Correspondence,  Figure  Shorthand, 
Law  Lessons,  French  and  German,  Rules  of 
Order  for  Business  Meetings,  Secret  Cipher, 
Shorthand  Multiplication,  Short  Cuts  in  Fig- 
ures,   etc.      240    pages.      Price    $1.00,    postpaid. 

B.  E.  COLLINS  CO. 
197  Fulton  St.,  Hastings  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Excellent  small  college.  Step  in  at  once  and 
make  money.  Unusual  bargain.  Write  OWNER, 
Business   College,  Vancouver,   Wash. 


HIGGIN8' 

ETERNAL  INK-ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY    BLACK 

The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  foun- 
tain pens. 

The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special    writing,    engrossing. 


•1   li. 


nks 


At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HI68IHS&C0.,  MFR. 
271  NINTH  ST.         BB00KLYN,  N.  Y. 


GOING  INTO  BUSINESS 

(Continued  from  page  28) 
the  business.  It  is  not  merely  putting 
merchandise  on  the  counter  that  ful- 
fills your  duty — the  mechanical  part 
of  the  sale — but  the  good  will  you 
build  in  the  mind  of  your  customer, 
that  increases  your  salary — that  makes 
you  worth  more  than  other  men.  It 
is  the  friends  that  you  create  that 
counts  in  business. 

You  may  say  that  you  do  not  wish 
to  be  mercenary,  and  will  not  use 
your  friends  in  business,  but  you  must 
either  make  friends  and  use  them  or 
make  knockers,  who  will  work  early 
and  late,  in  the  most  unexpected 
places,  and  do  it  without  pay.  Make 
friends  and  use  them.  A  good  friend 
enjoys  use,  and  grows  better  if  you 
are  willing  to  be  a  friend  in  return. 
You,  of  course,  understand  that  this 
word  "use"  needs  a  careful  construc- 
tion for  a'  friend  who  is  literally 
"used"  soon  grows  to  be  a  friend  no 
longer. 

Make  friends.  Go  out  into  your 
first  position  with  the  full  intention  of 
making  friends,  not  only  for  yourself, 
but  for  your  employer.  Speak  a  good 
word,  rather  than  a  sharp  one,  and 
criticize  only  when  you  have  an  op- 
portunity where  criticism  will  help  to 
remedy.  You  are  started  on'the  right 
road  then,  for  no  matter  how  partic- 
ular you  may  be,  you  will  find  your- 
self with  some  people  who  do  not  like 
you.  The  main  point  is  to  make  this 
number  as  small  as  possible,  reduc- 
ing your  knockers  to  a  minimum,  in- 
creasing your  boosters.  When  you  do 
this  you  are  starting  on  the  road  to 
success,  both  as  an  employee  and  an 
employer. 

You  cannot  find  a  better  time  than 
the  present  to  look  yourself  square  in 
the  face,  and  ask  this  question,  "How 
do  I  feel  toward  folks?"  Just  folks — 
the  man  w'ho  drives  the  express  wag- 
on, delivering  packages  at  your  door, 
the  postman,  the  wealthy  customer. 
Do  you  make  them  each  feel  at  ease, 
feel  like  saying,  "He's  all  right?"  If 
you  do,  then  you  have  one  additional 
asset  for  starting  in  business.  You 
have  something  that  will  make  your 
starting  easier;  you  have  a  "puller" 
more  valuable  than  a  tailored  suit,  and 
expensive  ties,  for  with  such  an  at- 
mosphere you  can  build  the  friend- 
ship of  the  tailor  who  will  trust  you, 
can  get  the  credit  that  you  need  to 
buy  the  clothes  that  become  your  em- 
ployment. 

In  every  day  life,  now,  you  are  mak- 
ing friends.  Why  not  increase  them? 
Why  not  have  more?  You  can,  for  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  like  people.  No 
matter  where  y"u  work  you  can  still 
like  people.  If  you  had  to  borrow 
money    for   the    tuition    for   your   busi- 


ness course,  and  must  work  for  your 
board,  you  may  still  LIKE  PEOPLE. 
You  can  be  like  the  blue-eyed  Irish 
lad  who  worked  in  a  cafeteria  where 
the  wurk  was  hard,  and  even  on  the 
best  days  the  bus  boys  were  busy.  He 
was  never  grouchy.  If  he  frowned 
there  was  still  no  "grouch"  hooked 
to  it.  He  didn't  smile  or  grin,  but 
there  was  a  pleasant  look  on  his  face, 
as  though  he  was  pleased  to  work 
among  that  pushing  throng  of  hurried 
people,  until  he  atracted  the  atten- 
tion of  a  business  man  who  was  ready 
to  employ  him  as  soon  as  he  com- 
pleted his  work  in  school.  He  liked 
folks. 

You  cannot  measure  in  dollars  and 
cents  the  value  of  this  personal  qual- 
ity of  JUST  LIKING  FOLKS,  want- 
ing to  be  friendly,  and  being  friendly. 
Such  a  feeling  is  needed  more  and 
more,  and  you  can  make  it  for  your- 
self without  cost,  and  then  reap  such 
a  rich  reward.     Just  like   folks! 

It  will  help  you  meet  the  Irate  Mrs. 
Jones  on  the  ground  that  "The  custo- 
mer is  always  right."  You  will  regret 
mistakes,  and  show  that  you  do  re- 
gret them.  You  will  want  to  make 
the  person  with  a  complaint  feel  good 
— honestly  good!  If  you  feel  this 
way,  your  customer  will  respond,  and 
come  again,  and  bring  friends. 

This  was  the  idea  back  of  Montgom- 
ery Ward  &  Company,  as  well  as 
every  successful  business  either  deal- 
ing thru  the  mails  or  in  person  with 
its  patrons.  The  famous  Statler  Ho- 
tels have  been  built  on  this  basis  of 
dealing  with  each  individual  guest. 
The  Capper  Publications,  controlling 
more  than  a  dozen  great  farm  and 
other  papers,  has  followed  this  rule 
from  the  issue  of  their  first  paper. 
The  great  Marshall  Field  store  in  Chi- 
cago has  always  had  this  policy,  and 
as  a  result  has  a  reputation  that  ex- 
tends all  over  the  world.  The  great 
restaurant  companies,  Child's,  and 
Thompson's  both  put  the  patron  first. 
They  feed  thousands  every  day —  and 
the  customer  is  always  given  the  ben- 
efit of  the  doubt,  in  case  of  complaint. 
The  Feltman  &  Curmie  Shoe  Stores 
are  another  example,  which  may  be 
duplicated  in  less  degree  in  every  city 
and  town  in  the  country.  It  is  pay- 
ing them  to  put  the  customer  first — 
to  make  friends — to  like  people. 

You  can  use  this  same  plan  in  build- 
ing your  own  business.  '  It  never 
fails,  if  you  are  sincere  at  heart.  Learn 
t'i  like  people,  and  it  will  be  far  easier 
to  adjust  complaints,  and  build  your 
own  success,  either  as  an  employee, 
or  in  n  business  of  your  own. 


etc.,  4c.    Abridged  pr lis!  Eree 
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le  of  the  most  dashing  and  heautiful 
untry._    Circulars,  return    envelopes. 


ny  penholders  on  the  market;  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
SIONAL is  the  only  penholder  that  has  won   its  reputation  on 
ornamental  writing.    The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made 
utomatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.      (Look   for  the 
n  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship, 
inlaid.  75c;  12  inch  plain.  76c;  12  inch  inlaid,  $1.35. 
A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  N.  5th  STREET.  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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HISTORICAL     SOCIETY     CELE- 
BRATES TYPEWRITER'S 
50TH    BIRTHDAY. 
About      6,000      stenographers      and 

frpists  and  men  and  women  promi- 
nent in  the  commercial  and  literary 
world  united  at  Ilion,  N.  Y..  Septem- 
ber 12th  to  honor  Christopher  Lath- 
am Sholes,  inventor  of  the  typewriter. 

Ilion  is  a  village  of  about  12,000 
people,  over  one-quarter  of  whom  are 
employees  of  the   Remington  Co. 

A  special  train  left  Xew  York  at 
midnight  on  the  11th,  bearing  B.  L. 
\\  inchefl,  President  of  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company,  a  number  of  the 
company's  directors  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  invited  guests — nearly  100  in 
all.  Attached  to  the  train  were  the 
private  cars  of  E.  E.  Loomis,  Pres.,  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  an  Ilion 
boy,  and  P.  E.  Crowley,  Vice-Pres., 
of  the  N.  Y.  C.   Railroad. 


Latham  Sholes,  and  Charles  E.  Wei. 
nrt  stenographer  of  the  seven- 
the  first  male  typist,  and  the  one 
who  tested  models  for  Sholes  as  early 
as  1868,  and  Mr.  Henry  Harper  Ben- 
edict, director  of  the  Remington  Type- 
writer Company,  and  sole  survivor  of 
men  who  founded  the  business. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  noted 
speakers: 

Colonel  John  \V.  Yrooman,  Presi- 
dent of  Herkimer  County  Historical 
Society;  Congressman  Homer  P. 
Snyder,  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Fiske,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  Central  Xew  York; 
Mr.  Henry  Harper  Benedict,  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Lowden  of  Illinois,  Governor 
Smith,  of  Xew  York,  Mr.  Owen  D. 
Young,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  Mrs.  Lena 
Lake  Forrest,  President,  -National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 


Thirty  Lesson  PI 


d  Printed 

)f  two  dollars, 
P.  O.  Money  Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser,  Illuminator  and  Designer 
Stranlon  Real  Esla'e  Bid;..     SCflnKTON.  PA. 


FREE  COURSE  BY  MAIL 

For  the  next  ten  days,  the  Carnegie  College 
will  issue  "Free  Scholarships"  to  all  students 
who  may  desire  to  become  expert  typists  and 
stenographers  by  taking  typewriting  by  mail.  All 
standard  makes  of  typewriters  may  also  be  rented 
by  the  student  or  bought  on  easy  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $4.00  per  month.  For  "Free  Scholar- 
ships" and  full  information  as  to  typewriter, 
address  Carnegie  College,  Rogers,  Ohio. 


A  REAL  GLOSS  INK 


fine  black 
fluid  ink. 
25    cents. 


hair    line. 
Sample   2 


ck   gloss   but  has  a 

Flows    almost    like 

5z.    bottle,    postpaid, 


LEARN  TO  MAKE  SHOW  CARDS 


by  mail.     Easy,  simple, 
hour  in  own  business, 
namental  Penmanship. 


Make  S2.00  an 
lsincsB  and  Or- 
zen  cards.  35c. 
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THE  BOOKKEEPER  AND  BUSINESS  MAN 

FOR  YOU! 


Dple  of  historic  interest  at  the  unveiling  of  the  memorial  to  Christopher  Latham  Sholes, 
of  the  typewriter,  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  writing  machine,  at  Ilion,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  12,  1923.  From  left  to  right:  Elizabeth  Sholes  and  Christopher  Latham  Sholes,  Fourth, 
great-grandchildren  of  the  inventor.  Henry  Harper  Benedict  of  New  York,  a  director  of  E. 
Remington  &  Sons,  when  they  undertook  the  manufacture  of  the  first  typewriter  in  1873.  Charles 
E.  Weller  of  LaPorte,  Ind.,  the  original  typist.  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Fortier  of  Milwaukee,  daughter 
of  Sholes,  and  the  first  woman  to  operate  a  typewriter.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Sholes  of  Chicago,  daughter- 
in-law  of  Sholes. 


J.  I.  KIIMMAN,  C  P.  A. 


Ilion  is  proud  of  its  Typewriter 
Band.  Under  the  leadership  of  E.  J. 
Daniels,  a  former  Sousa  artist,  the 
band  furnished  the  first  feature  of  the 
celebration,  a  concert  at  WGY,  Sche- 
nectady, which  was  broadcast  by  radio. 

The  sessions  were  held  in  tl  e  great 
assembly  room  of  the  Remington 
Cash  Register  Company,  at  the  new 
Sholes  memorial  and  Typewriter  ath- 
letic   field,   and   upon    the   streets. 

One  feature  of  outstanding  interest 
was  the  introduction  of  Mrs.  Fortier 
(Lillian  Sholes)  the  first  woman  typ- 
ist,     and      daughter     of     Christopher 

WANTED 

Wanted  to  buy  a  business  college.  Please  give  price 
terms,  and  send  inventory.  A  school  that  can  be  handled 
by  man  and  wife.  Address,  ACTION,  care  Business 
Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Script  Specialist 

P.  O.  Drawer  982  ROCHESTER.  N,  Y. 

The  finest  script  for  Bookkeeping  Illus- 
trations, etc.,  copy  for  which  is  prepared  for 
the  engraver.     Send  copy  for  estimate. 


Sears,  President,  Xew  York  League 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women. 

The  main  event  was  the  unveiling 
of  the  Sholes  Memorial  shown  here- 
with. Grouped  behind  the  memorial 
were  one  hundred  young  girls  of  the 
typewriter  forces  who  gave  an  impres- 
sive tableuax,  "The  Flags  of  the  Na- 
tions." The  girls  and  their  bright 
dresses  and  flags  presented  a  most 
attractive   picture. 

There  were  fine  fireworks,  dancing, 
parade  and  music.  It  was  a  great  day 
for  Ilion  and  a  worthy  celebration  of 
the  typewriter  birthday. 


S.  E.LESLIE 

3201  EUCLID  AVE.      CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Fine  Penmanship  for  Bookkeeping, 
respondence  and  Penmanship  Texts. 
copy  for   estimate. 


AN   ORNAMENTAL  STYLE 

Penmanship  has  helped  hundreds  become  PROFESSION- 
ALS.   Send  for  proof.    Your  name  on  six  styles  of  cards 


MEUB'S   PROFESSIONAL   OBLIQUE   PENHOLDERS 

Are  Handmade,  beautifully  inlaid  with  the  finest  woods,  and  best  of  all,  are  properly  adjusted 
to  make  clear-cut  shades.  $1.25  postpaid  to  you.  Y  our  money  back  if  not  satisfied.— 
A.    P.    MEUB.   2051    N.    Lake  Ave.,   Pasadena,   Calif. 


A      PROFITABLE     VOCATION 


s>-  to  do  RAPID.  CLEAN  CUT  LETTERING  1 


Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.  __ 
pored  Lettering  Pens.  MANY  STUDENTS  ARE  ENABLED  To  CONTINUE  THEIR  SI  CHIPS  IHRI  IU6H  THE 
COMPENSATION  RECEIVED  BY  LETTERING  PRICE  TICKETS  AND  SHOW  CARDS.  F( 'K  THE  SMALLER 
MERCHANT.  OUTSIDE  OF  SCHOOL  HOURS  Practical  lettering  outfit  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading 
mple  Show  Card  in  colors,  instructions,  figures  and  alphabets  prepaid  $1.00 
t  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS.  100  Pages  Sxll. 
__^^^^^  containing  122  plates  of  Commercial  Pen  alphabets  fin- 
9  ished  Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc, — a  complete  instructor 
mmM^^^M      f°r  tne  Marking   and   Shading  Pen.  prepaid.  One  Dollar. 


& 
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ojpecial  attention  given 
-to  reproduction  of  Script 
and  Penmanship  Copies 

cIhe  GIerrcy° 

Engraving*  Co. 

("P)  Engravers 
Designers 
($   Illustrators    o) 

Columbus,    Ohio 


SOME 


;r,  some  larger,  but 
better.  Those  who 
^^^^^^^""^^^^™  have  tried  my  4-in.  holder 
say    "SOME   HOLDER."      Prices  and  circular 


MINNEAPOLIS.   MINN. 


H.  J.  WALTER,  Handwriting  Expert 

2-313  Fort  St..  Winnepeg,  Canada 

You  will  be  delighted  beyond   meaBure    with 

YOUR  NAME  executed  in 
Choice  Illuminated  Script  suitable  for  C1    fid 

framing,  in  Roundhand  or  Madarasz  Script    4>  I.UU 
State  which  style  and  whether  full  name  or  initials. 
3   Dozen    Name    Cards    including  beautiful 


These  make  splendid  Xmas  Gifts. 


$1.00 

ORDER  EARLY 


B.  E.  Ads.  Bring  Excellent  Results 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


No.  601  E.  F.  Magnum  Quill  Pen 


Gillott's  Pens  stand   in  the  front  rank  as   r 
gards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability 


Sold  by  all  Stationers 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 


ROUNDHAND  for  BEGINNERS 

Copy  and  Instructions  by 

E.  A.  LUPFER,  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 

Columbus,  Ohio 


In  this  lesson  we  give  a  page  of  a 
resolution.  This  should  be  easy  since 
you  have  completed  all  of  the  letters 
in  the  alphabet  in  previous  lessons. 
First  of  all  draw  marginal  and  center 
lines,  then  lightly  indicate  with  pen- 
cil the  space  the  words  are  to  occupy. 
This  sketching  with  the  lead  pencil 
need  not  take  much  time,  but  should 
be  accurate  in  spacing.  If  you  can 
not  do  the  lettering,  you  may  use 
roundhand   instead. 

The  success  of  a  page  depends  upon 
the  general  appearance.  The  margins 
must  be  uniform  and  the  work  prop- 
erly centered.  Uniformity  of  size  and 
spacing  are  very  important.  To  get 
one  word  spread  out  more  or  larger 
in  size  than  the  others  will  spo'l  the 
page.      A    customer    will    look    at   the 


general  effect  more  than  at  details. 
In  this  lesson,  therefore,  be  sure  that 
you  watch  those  things  which  help 
the  looks  of  the  page  as  a  whole.  Be 
sure  that  your  ruling  is  uniform  and 
that  you  get  your  slant  regular. 

This  reproduction  is  about  the  size 
that  should  be  used  in  an  actual  res- 
olution. Leave  about  two  inch  mar. 
gin  for  good  effect.  The  body  should 
be   kept   as   solid   as   possible. 


F.  E.  Person,  the  penman  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  who  is  advertising  in  the 
Business  Educator,  recently  sent  us 
some  of  his  very  skillful  penmanship. 
Your  Scrap  Book  is  certainly  not  com- 
plete without  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Per- 
son's beautiful  work. 
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Hill  mm  %>.  (graham.— 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 

Our  readers  arc  interested  in  books  of  merit. 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers  to  determine  its  value. 

Penmanship  Stories,  by  Frank  11    Ar- 
nold and  H.  B.  Maclean.     Published 
by   Frank   H.  Arnold,  Supervisor  of 
Writing,       Spokane,       Washington. 
F'aper  cover,   50  pages. 
This  is  a  new  edition  of  penmanship 
stories     and     now     contains     seventy 
stories.      It    is    a    book    intended    for 
teachers  and  supervisors. 

The  authors  of  this  little  text  sub- 
mit these  stories  with  the  confident 
belief  that  they  will  be  of  great  aid 
to  teachers  in  interesting  pupils  in 
some  of  the  most  vital  things  con- 
nected with  the  teaching  of  long  hand 
writing.  These  stories  have  been 
told  to  thousands  of  children  in  one 
particular  school  system,  and  the  in- 
terest manifested  in  them  is  directly 
responsible  for  their  publication  in 
book  form. 
The  Table  of  Contents  is  as  follows: 

Stories  to  Aid  in   Developing  the 

Oval   Exercise. 

Stories  That  Relate  to  the  Proper 

holding    of    rJhe    Pencil    or    Pen- 
holder. 

Stories    Relating    to    the    Proper 

Position  of  the  Last  Two  Fingers. 

Stories  to  Aid  in  the  Teaching  of 

Forearm    Muscular    Movement. 

Stories      Relating     to      Finishing 

Strokes. 

Stories  Relating  to  the  Alignment 

of  Letters. 

The    Story    of    the    Lower    Loop 

Letters. 

Stories  Relating  to  the  Height  of 

Letters. 

Stories  Relating  to  Loop  Letters. 

Stories  Relating  to  Slant  Writing. 

Stories    Relating    to    Capital    Let- 
ters. 

Miscellaneous  Stories. 
The  stories     are     not    only     helpful 
(themselves,    but    suggest    many   other 
stories    and    devices    that    the    teacher 
can  use.  

Personal       Shorthand,      bv       Godfrey 
Dewey.       Cloth,    200    pages.       Pub- 
lished   by    World     Book     Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 
This  system  of  shorthand  is  intended 
For  general  non-professional  use.     It  is 
not  put  forth  as  a  system  for  amanuen- 
sis   or    reporting    use    but    for    general 
purposes — a  means  of  writing  anything 
that  needs  to  be  written  and  read. 

Besides  the  textbook,  there  is  to  be 
a  series  of  readers,  of  which  the  first, 
Rip  Van  Winkle  written  in  shorthand, 
is  already  printed.  There  is  also  a  book 
of  exercises  to  be  written. 


Sinking  Funds,  Reserve  Funds  and 
Depreciation,  by  J.  H.  Burton  of  the 
City  Treasurer's  Department,  Man- 
chester.  Published  by  Sir  Isaac  Pit- 
man and  Sons,  New  York.  Cloth 
coyer,  91  pages. 

The  subject  of  sinking  funds,  re- 
serves and  reserve  funds  is  one  which 
happens  to  be  very  little  understood 
by  the  majority  of  students.  This  book 
deals  with  the  subject  from  both  the 
commercial  and  municipal  standpoints, 
while  chapters  of  special  value  to  stu- 
dents of  municipal  activity  have  been 
included  at  the  end. 


High  School  Commercial  Education,  by 
R.  G.  Walters.  Published  by  Isaac 
Pitman  &  Sons,  New  York.  Cloth 
cover,  261  pages. 

This  book  was  written  for  the  com- 
mercial teacher,  the  high  school  prin- 
cipal and  the  school  superintendent. 
It  is  a  valuable  text  book  for  use  in 
commercial  teacher-training  classes  in 
college  or  normal  school. 

The  book  is  practical  in  its  treatment 
of  problems.  It  recognizes  the  newer 
and  broader  aspects  of  commercial  edu- 
cation as  well  as  the  established  and 
generally  accepted  functions  and  stud- 
ies commercial  education  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  employer,  teacher, 
student,  and  of  society  as  a  whole. 


That  Wonderful  Mail  Order  Business, 

by  Ross  D.  Breniser.     Published  by 

Breniser    &    Company,    Philadelphia. 

Paper  cover,  64  pages. 

In  view  of  the  wide-spread  interest 
in  mail  order  business  this  book,  in 
which  the  author's  chief  aim  has  been 
to  make  is  so  clear  and  easy  that  even 
a  person  with  no  mail  order  experience 
can  understand  it.  Also  so  compact 
and  comprehensive  that  the  knowledge 
therein  can  easily  be  gained.  It  is  the 
writer's  firm  belief  that  in  following 
the  lines  laid  down  in  this  book  any 
person  with  a  fair  amount  of  education 
and  business  ability  can  make  money 
through  the  mails. 

Business  Forms  and  Customs  for 
Everyday  Use,  by  L.  H.  Cadwallader. 
Published  by  John  C.  Winston  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.  Cloth  cover,  248 
pages. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  as  a 
text  book  for  courses  in  the  elements 
of  business,  and  also  as  a  convenient 
reference  book  for  general  use.  It 
contains  information  concerning  busi- 
ness customs  and  practices.  It  will  be 
of  use  to  men  and  women  in  all  walks 
of  life. 

It  is  illustrated  with  the  most  modern 
business  forms  of  every  description,  and 
is  a  guide  for  the  most  experienced  per- 
son seeking  up-to-date  business  infor- 
mation. Official  publications  and  docu- 
ments have  been  carefully  investigated 
in  publishing  the  material. 


Training   of   A    Salesman,   by    William 
Maxwell,   Vice-President  of  Thomas 
A.   Edison   Company.     Published   by 
J.   B.   Lippincott  Company,  Philadel- 
phia.    Cloth  cover,  221  pages. 
The  contents  of  this  book  are  as  fol- 
lows:    Sizing  Up  a  Customer,  The  Ap- 
proach,    Overcoming    the     Customer's 
Indifference,   Getting  the   Order,   Good 
Salesmanship     Badly    Done,     Do    You 
Want   to   Be   Rich?   Why   Edison   Has 
Succedeed,  Wanted — A  Man  with  Ex- 
ecutive Ability,  The  $50  a  Week  Girl. 

Salesmanship  a  Fine  Art,  by  Ross  D. 

Breniser.      Published   by   Breniser   & 

Company,      Philadelphia.        Flexible 

cover,  96  pages. 

The  contents  of  this  book  are  as  fol- 
lows: Introduction,  page  one.  Men- 
tal and  Physical  Requirements  for 
Success,  11  pages.  Preparation  for  the 
Sale,  13  pages.  A  Customer's  Weak 
Spots  and  How  to  Find  Them,  14 
pages.  The  Approach,  10  pages.  Ar- 
gument and  Closing,  10  pages.  After 
the  Day's  Work,  11  pages.  Hints  from 
the  Craft,  19  pages.  Conclusion,  one 
page. 

All  of  these  sections  are  broken  up 
into  sub-subjects,  easy  to  read  and 
quick  to  assimilate.  Every  page  is 
pleasantly  aglow  with  ideas.  Any  man 
who  sells  can  put  it  right  to  work. 

Common  Sense  in  Business,  by  Harold 
Whitehead,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Sales  Relation,  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Boston  Univer- 
sity. Published  by  the  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  New  York.  Cloth 
cover,  315  pages. 

This  book  is  one  of  that  chatty, 
friendly  type  that  can,  and  would,  be 
read  with  equal  profit  by  the  clerk  or 
stenographer,  and  by  the  man  behind 
the  big  glass  partition.  It  radiates  in- 
spiration for  "Today's  Job,"  which  is 
the  title  of  the  first  chapter,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  a  discussion  of  such  topics  as 
"Tact  in  Authority,"  "Rules,"  "The 
Dividing  Line  Between  System  and 
Red  Tape,"  "Facing  Facts,"  "Funda- 
mentals vs.  Incidentals,"  "Me  and  I — 
Competitors,"  "Selling  Service,"  "What 
is  Salesmanship,"  etc.  There  are 
twenty-six  chapters,  each  treating  of 
some  practical,  every  day  problem, 
such  as  the  above.  Through  it  all  runs 
a  note  of  idealism  and  an  appeal  for 
the  best.  There  are  constant  passages 
scattered  through  it  which  tempt  one 
to  quote,  but  this  one  from  the  fore- 
word strikes  a  key  note:  "Business  is 
life,  and  conducting  a  business  is  living 
a  good  life.  Successful  business  has  a 
heart  and  a  brain  and  a  soul  —  it  is 
human,  and  therefore  imperfect;  yet 
the  divine  spark  of  idealism  makes  per- 
manent life  possible  for  business.  We 
need  to  keep  in  mind  the  elemental 
truth  that  practical  idealism  means 
growth." 
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GREAT  STEPS  FORWARD 

In  the  Teaching  of 

SHORTHAND  AND 

TYPEWRITING 


NEW  ERA  EDITION  (1923) 

"Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand" 

THE  NEW  STANDARD  TEXTBOOK 

130  Pages — 20  Lessons 
$1.60 

This  edition  embodies  many  improvements  and  represents  another  forward  step 
in  shorthand  textbook  planning. 

To  supplement  the  various  improvements,  37  pages  of  modern  style  business  letters 
and  short  articles  have  been  added. 


SIXTEENTH  EDITION  (1923) 

"A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting" 

By  CHARLES  E.  SMITH 

"A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting,"  entirely  rewritten  and  revised,  1923, 
is  published  in  two  editions:  Regular,  120  pages,  stiff  paper  cover,  $1.00; 
cloth,  $1.25;  Complete  High  School  edition,  cloth,  $1.50.  Teacher's  exami- 
nation  copy   will   be   sent    postpaid   upon   the   receipt  of   one-half   the   list   price. 


Send  for  copy  of  "Pitman's  Shorthand  in  One  Hour"  and 
particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,    2  West  Forty-fifth  Street  NEW  YORK 
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PENMANSHIP 
STORIES 

History  and  geography  teachers  usl-  the  story  to 
in.ikc  their  work  more  interesting.  The  penman- 
ship teacher  can  do  the  same  thing.  The  new 
edition  of  PENMANSHIP  STORIES  contain 
seventy  stories  that  relate  to  movement  exercises, 
Small    letters,    capital    letter.-.,    .speed    writing,    etc. 

PENMANSHIP  STORIES  is  used  in  five  nor- 
mal schools.  The  public  schools  of  Scranton. 
Pennsylvania,   are   using  200  copies   this   year. 

Copies  of  PENMANSHIP  STORIES  have 
been  sent  to  almost  every  state  in  the  Union. 
Supervisors  and  teachers  of  penmanship  write  en- 
thusiastically  about   its    value. 

Price  50c 

A  liberal  discount,  if  50  or  more  are  ordered  at 
one  time.  A  free  copy  to  directors  of  penmanship 
in    normal    schools. 


Send  Personal  Check  or  Money   Order  to 

FRANK  H.  ARNOLD 


Administration  Building 


Spokane,  Washington 


Prepare  for 

Court  Reporting 


Gregg  School  gives  instruction  and 
practice  which  exactly  meets  the 
needs  of  stenographers  and  others 
desiring  to  hecome  court  reporters. 

This  department  is  in  charge  of 
experienced  and  expert  instructors. 
(  >ur  graduates  are  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  practice. 

There  are  classes  at  all  times  suit- 
able to  every  stage  of  previous 
preparation.  Progress  is  individual. 
Therefore,  students  may  enter  at  any 
time  with  equal  advantage. 

Write  today  for  catalogue. 


GREGG  SCHOOL 


6  North  Michigan   Ave. 


Chicago,   111. 


rwo  Books  Every  Penman  Should  Have 

Without  these  books  your  library  is  not  complete,  and  you  are  missing  a  wealth  of  inspiration  and  inspiring  pen  work. 
Order  today  and  take  advantage  of  the  special  combination  price. 


C.  C.  Canan  Collection  of  Penmanship 


MADARASZ  BOOK 


Si  ■  ■  ml  edition,  contains 
the  work  that  appeared 
the    first,    and   a    number 

hue     new     plates     which 
ve     been     collected     since 
-.-    first  was    published. 
The     hook     contains     the 
st     penmanship  '  executed 

the  late  L.  Madarasz, 
i<  i  w  as  ci  insidered  i  me  -  if 
i  finest  penmen  that  i  \  er 
ed       Hi  iw   he  wrote,   how 

taught,     etc.,    are     fully 
plained   -  -  just   what   the 
iung     }->.  timt  n    who    aspire 
asters  should  kno 


hi 
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of 
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Both    for    $2.50 


inspiration      for 
il  penmen   and  for 
e    tine    penman- 
or    wish    to    ma  si 
■ 

■ 
It     is    durably 
1  in  heavy  papei 
$1.50  postpaid. 
,     $2.25. 


Both   for   $3.25 


remit    but    $2.50    for    both. 


Cloth 


fHE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO.,  Penmanship   Publishers,  COLUMBUS,   O. 


It  Pays  to  Use 
Good  Books 


For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  has  been  the  business  of  this  company  to 
prepare  such  books.  Our  ambition  is  to  prepare  books  that  are  the  best,  books 
that  teachers  can  use  to  better  advantage — that  students  will  like  to  work  from 
with  more  interest  and  that  will  leave  with  them  a  better  training  and  a 


Broader  Field  of  Information   in   Almost   Everything 

Dealing  with   Vocational  Life  Outside 

of  the  Mechanical  Arts 


Teachers  have  seemed  to  think  that  we  have  accomplished  this  because  year 
after  year  they  become  more  appreciative  of  what  we  are  doing — if  the  extent  of 
their  use  is  a  true  indication. 

We  make  no  special  appeal  for  the  use  of  our  books,  either  through  literature 
or  through  our  salesmen — except  for  their  superior  merit. 

We  work  for  teachers  and  with  teachers  so  that  they  can  work  to  better 
advantage  with  and  for  their  students,  so  we  cordially  invite  communications  of 
all  sort  dealing  with  educational  questions. 

Descriptions  of  any  of  our  books  will  be  supplied  upon  request. 
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c  q  th  Anniversary 
of  the  "typewriter 


Model  1 
Remington 

were  toas  no  men  \ 

"word  as  Typewriter 
until  Remington 
made  the  firs!  one 
jifty  fears  ago. 


- 1923  • 

Quiet  12 

Remington 

Reminrton  Hill 

the  laft  word  in 

"typewriters 


Remington  Typewriter  Company,  374  Broadway,  New  York  —  Branches  Everywhere 
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ELLIS 
BOOKKEEPING 

Journalizing  Exercises,  supplementary 

Principles  of  Bookkeeping,  for  beginners 

The  Elementary  Tablet  Method  of  Teaching  Book- 
keeping, for  first  semester  in  high  school,  secretarial 
work,   night  school. 

The  Intermediate  Tablet  Method  of  Teaching  Book- 
keeping, for  second  semester  or  to  follow  Elemen- 
tary Tablet  Method  in  any  school 

The  Complete  Tablet  Method  of  Teaching  Bookkeep- 
ing, a  combination  of  the  Elementary  and  Intermed- 
iate 

Section  1  Ellis  Industrial  Bookkeeping,  first  year  high 
school  or  short  course  in  business  colleges 

Section  2  Ellis  Industrial  Bookkeeping,  third  semester 
in  high  school  or  advanced  course  for  business  col- 
leges 

Section  3  Ellis  Industrial  Bookkeeping,  fourth  semes- 
ter in  high  school  or  advanced  course  for  business 
colleges 

The  Ellis  Method  of  Farm  Accounting,  a  one-book 
plan  that  is  usable 

Ellis  Farm  Bookkeeping,  a  more  pretentious  course 

Modern  Banking,  all  bank  books  used  but  no  vouchers 

The  Ellis  Method  of  Home  Accounting,  household 
bookkeeping  & 

Marshall's  Method  of  Thrift  Training,  a  personal  in- 
come and  expense  record. 

Write  for  descriptive  circulars  or  samples 

of  any  of  the  above  publications. 
ELLIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Educational  Publishers        Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


World 
Winner 


In  the  International  Typewriting  Con- 
test held  in  New  York  in  October,  Mr. 
Albert  Tangora,  a  BARNES  operator, 
wrote  147  words  per  minute  net  for  an 
hour,  breaking  all  previous  records, 
and  winning  the  World's  Professional 
Championship. 

Mr.  George  L.  Hossfeld,  World's  Pro- 
fessional Champion  in  1918,  1920,  1921 
and  1922,  who  also  learned  Typewriting 
from  the  Barnes  Instructor,  was  a  close 
second  this  year, — 145  words  net. 


THE 
ARTHUR  J. 


BARNES 


PUB.    CO. 
ST.  LOUIS 


Metropolitan    New  Edition 

0  .  By  U.  G.  Potter 

Business  McKinuy  HiSh  SchB 

Chicago 


Speller 


Over    6000    words.      Ne 
to   Aeroplanes.    Radio,   Automobiles, 
pages,    attractive    binding,    50    cents. 


ntaining    words    pert, 
c.      Complete    Index 


A  Superior  Speller 


Bu 


Twofold  Design.  In  the  preparation 
siness  Speller  we  had  constantly  in  mi 
teach  the  pupil  to  spell,  and  second  to  i 

pecially    of    words    in   general    use. 


of  the  Metropolitan 
d  two  objects:  first, 
ilarge  his  vocabulary, 


Classification  of  Words.  As  an  aid  to  the  memory  we  have 
classified  words,  as  regards  sounds,  syllabication,  accents  and 
meaning.  We  have  grouped  the  words  relating  to  each  par- 
ticular kind  of  business  into  lessons,  by  which  the  student  is 
enabled  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  vocabulary  of  that  busi- 
ness. We  have  interspersed  miscellaneous  exercises  in  the 
nature  of  reviews.  We  have  grouped  words  that  can  best  be 
learned  by  comparison,   such   as   Stationery  and    Stationary. 

Abbreviations  of  states,  months,  railways  and  commercial 
terms  are  given  in  regular  lesson  form,  and'  grouped  alphabeti- 
cally. We  regard  abbreviating  of  almost  equal  importance 
with   spelling. 


Syllabicatio 
sion  of  words 
are  printed  in 
as  to  bring  t 
spelling. 


and  pronunciation  arc  shown  by  the  proper  divi 
and  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks.  The  words 
hold  type,  and  the  definitions  in  lighter  face,  so 
it    the    appearance    of    the    word, — an    aid    in    sight 


Metropolitan 
System  of 
Bookkeeping 


New  Edition 

By 

W.  A.  Sheaf fer 


You  Will  Like  It.  The  text  emphasizes  the  thought  side  of 
the  subject.  It  stimulates  and  encourages  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  pupil.  Pupils  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  subect  as  well 
as  facility  in  the  making  of  entries.  It  is  a  thoroughly  seasoned, 
therefore  accurate,  text  supported  by  complete  Teachers*  Refer- 
ence   Books,   and    Teachers'    Manual. 

Parts  I  and  II  text  is  an  elementary  course  suitable  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  Two  semesters  are 
required  in  High  Schools  and  a  correspondingly  shorter  time 
:n  more  intensified 


Parts  III  and  IV  text  is  suitable  for  an  advanced  course 
following  any  modern  elementary  text.  We  make  the  statement 
without  hesitation,  that  this  is  the  most  teachable,  most  up-to- 
date,  and  strongest  text  published  for  advanced  bookkeeping  and 
elementary  accounting  use. 


Corporation-Mfg. -Voucher  un 
and   contains   all   of    Part    IV. 
poration    accounting    including 
exercises,   problems,  etc.      It  is 
this    part    of    your    accounting 


t  is  bound  in  heavy  paper  covers 
It  is  a  complete  course  in  Cor- 
instructions,  set  of  transactions, 
without  doubt  the  best  text  for 
List  prices,  Text,  1 20 
ink   Books  and   Papers, 


EXAMINATION  COPIES  will  be  submitted  upon  request. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


Text!    for  Commercial    Subjects 
37  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
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STUDY 


Salesmanship  and 
Business  Administration 


Advanced  courses  in  Commerce  which 
are  being  organized  in  the  leading  Com- 
mercial Schools  of  the  country  make  a 
knowledge  of  Advanced  Salesmanship 
and  Business  Administration  imperative. 

The  unusual  reduction  of  ten  dollars  is 
made  to  teachers  on  this  Course. 

Write  for  information. 


The  Knox  School  of  Salesmanship 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


BLISS-ALGER 


Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

A  strictly  new  course  just  off  the  press,  combining  Book- 
keeping, Business  Practice  and  Banking.  Makes  individual 
instruction  a  pleasure.     Exceedingly  interesting  to  the  student. 

Three  Systems 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS  (with  offices) 
FOLDER  (like  above,  without  offices) 
CORRESPONDENCE 

For  High  Schools,  Business  Schools  or  any  institution 
teaching  Bookkeeping.  Text  and  outfit  sent  to  teachers  for 
examination.      Mention   school  connection. 

BLISS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


j~  Always  a  FRESH 


Siting 


First-class  instruction  in  penmanship 
deserves  the  help  of  first-class  pens, 
the  kind  that  Esterbrook  has  been 
furnishing  to  American  schools  since 
1858.  And  not  only  good  pens— fresh 
ones! 

In  our  national  advertising  we  are 
laying  emphasis  upon  the  thought 
that  in  the  school,  the  office  and  the 
home,  fresh  pens  are  essential  to  good 
penmanship;  dirty,  overworked  pens 
are  a  hindrance  and  a  nuisance. 

Pen  No.  556 

This  is  a  fine-pointed  Esterbrook  pen, 
suitable  for  use  in  all  grades.  It  is  the 
most  popular  school  pen  in  America. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 
Canadian  Atents,  The  Brown  Bros..  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 

Mathematics  for  the  Accountant 

by 
Eugene  R.  Vinal,  M.  A., 
Haskins  &  Sells,  Boston 

With  scholarly  keenness  and  practical  deftness  Mr.  Vinal  has  prepared  a  hook  that  meets 
the  needs  both  of  the  student  and  of  the  accountant. 

Arithmetic  and  Common  Sense 

The  book  does  not  presuppose  any  knowledge  of  algebra  or  of  arithmetic  beyond  that  which  may  be 
expected  of  a  graduate  of  a  good  grammar  school.  All  discussions  are  "reduced  to  a  basis  of  arithmetic 
and  common  sense." 

Elementary  Actuarial  Science 
Treated  as  actuaries  themselves  understand  it.     Terminology   and   notation   that   have   been   standard 
among  actuaries  for  more  than  a  century  are  employed. 

Interest  and  Averaging  Accounts 

Teachers  whose  classes  reach  their  maximum  registration  slowly  will  find  the  preliminary  chapters  on 
interest  and  averaging  accounts  just  the  material  that  they  need.  These  chapters  give  an  expedient  pre- 
sentation of  the  three  usual  methods  of  computing  intrest,  and  serve  to  postpone  consideration  of  the  more 
advanced   material   until   the   class  is   fully  organized. 

Arithmetic  of  Foreign  Exchange 

Pars  of  exchange,  converting  from  one  currency  to  another,  valuation  of  various  types  of  commercial 
paper,  gold  shipments,  arbitrage. 

Actuarial  Formulae 

Developed   by   arithmetic   method,   proved   by   use  of  the  rule,  and  demonstrated  by  means  of  schedules. 

Depreciation 

Brief  but  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  more  common  methods  of  figuring  depreciation,  including 
formulate  for  the  valuation  of  plant  and  wasting  assets. 

Slide  Rule 

The  fundamental  theory  of  the  slide  rule  is  developed  and  applied  to  multiplication,  division,  and  square 
foot,  with  problems  in  payrolls,  interest,  discounts,  foreign  exchange,  and  other  similar  processes. 

Interest  Tables  and  Logarithms 

Compound  interest  and  annuity  tables  are  given  for  fifteen  rates  from  one  to  six  per  cent,  and  for 
time  from  one  to  one  hundred  periods. 

The  theory  of  logarithms  and  the  use  of  log  tables  is  thoroughly  explained  and  applied.  Whenever  a 
formulae  for  the  valuation  of  plant  and  wasting  assn  at  once. 

Review  Problems 

A  series  of  sixty  review  problems  affords  ample  supplementary  and  review  material.  Two  specimen 
examinations  are  included  to  test  the  student's  proficiency. 

Quiz 

_  The  book  closes  with  a  quiz  designed  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  actuarial  problems  on  the  exami- 
nations of  the  American   Institute  of  Accountants. 

200  Pages,  Cloth  Bound- Price  $3.00 

CHARGE  MUST   BE   MADE   FOR   SAMPLE   COPIES 
Mention  Revised  Edition  when  Ordering 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  LONDON  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Write  for  Free  Lesson 


EQUAL  TO  EVERY  DEMAND 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
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HANDWRITING  SEER  ARRIVES 
IN  NEW  YORK 

Wc  learn  from  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
that  Rappael  Schermann,  a  Viennese 
handwriting  expert,  reputed  by  Europ- 
ean psychiatrists,  criminologists  and 
handwriting  experts  to  be  able  to  read 
character  and  describe  past  events  by 
analyzing  handwriting,  arrived  in  New 
York  on  November  5th. 

According  to  reports  from  London, 
Schermann  was  able  to  describe  in  de- 
tail Shakespeare's  appearance,  and  to 
tell  little  known  details  of  the  drama- 
tist's life  after  examining  a  manuscript 
in  his  handwriting  in  the  British  mus- 
eum. In  subsequent  tests,  he  is  said 
to  have  divined  past  events  after  exam- 
ining the  handwriting  of  newspaper 
men  unknown  to  him. 

Schermann.  it  is  said,  ascribes  his  re- 
puted power  to  intuitive  chairvoyance. 
He  has  been  employed  by  the  police  of 
Vienna  in  clearing  up  supposedly  in- 
soluble crime  mysteries.  He  will  at- 
tempt to  demonstrate  his  powers-  in 
New  York  and  other  cities. 

Handwriting  experts,  as  well  as 
others  here  in  America  interested  in 
the  detection  of  forgery  in  handwriting, 
will  eagerly  await  the  results  of  this 
expert's  demonstration  of  his  powers; 
and,  no  doubt,  in  due  course  of  time 
we  shall  learn  whether  he  can  do  what 
is  claimed,  or  whether  he  is  simply  an- 
other fake. 


EDUCATION  IS  INTER- 
NATIONAL 

The  first  World  Conference  on  Edu- 
cation which  convened  in  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  first  week  of  July  may 
have  initiated  a  movement  that  will 
accomplish  more  towards  heralding  the 
day  of  peace  among  nations  than  that 
being  done  by  all  of  the  diplomats. 

Delegates  representing  60  nations  at- 
tended, and  the  dominant  thought  was, 
Educate  for  Peace. 

After  the  Conference  ended  one  dele- 
gate wrote :  "Try  though  we  may, 
we  canot  get  away  from  the  common 
interests  that  unite  the  world  into  one 
great  family.  When  the  school  chil- 
dren are  taught  that  lesson,  as  this 
conference  has  determined  they  shall 
be  taught  it,  there  will  be  little  more 
to  do  in  the  age-long  fight  against 
war." 

Another  delegate  stated:  "From  to- 
day education  around  the  world  will 
begin  to  have  different  objectives  from 
those  of  the  past.  National  emphasis 
will  give  way  to  a  wider  world  em- 
phasis and,  in  the  end,  it  may  be  that, 
politicians  and  diplomats  failing,  the 
lowly  school  teacher  will  have  pointed 
the  way  toward  a  reconstructed  world." 

It  is  thought  that  the  date  of  the 
Conferenc  may  mark  an  educational 
epoch.  National  prejudice  and  na- 
tional narrowness,  productive  of  so 
much  strife  in  the  past,  are  to  be 
avoided    and    constructive    peace    plans 


cultivated.  Matters  offensive  to  other 
nations  are  to  be  omitted  from  all  text- 
books. International  neighborliness 
and  good-will  are  to  be  fostered. 

"Educatoin  is  International.  Geo- 
graphy, Mathematics,  the  Sciences  and 
other  subjects  recognize  no  boundaries 
ot  peoples  and  nations." 

Handwriting  belongs  to  international 
education.  Every  person  of  every  na- 
tionality should  be  able  to  write  in  or- 
der to  progress. 

Think  what  it  would  be  worth  if 
peoples  of  all  nations  were  able  to 
write  easily,  freely,  rapidly  and  legibly. 

While  the  ability  to  record  and  ex- 
press thought  by  means  of  a  good 
handwriting  is  a  small  part  of  educa- 
tion,  still   it  is   a  very  important   part. 

We,  as  teachers  of  handwriting,  must 
not  fail  to  impress  upon  others  the 
value  of  our  subject,  for  we  well  know 
that  poor  handwriting  is  one  of  the 
great  retardants  in  acquiring  an  educa- 
tion. Writing  is  still  one  of  the  funda- 
mentals in  elementary  education.  Writ- 
ten expression  is  one  of  the  great  aids 
in  acquiring  an  education.  Nothing 
else  has  yet  been  devised  to  take  its 
place.  To  be  crippled  with  a  labored, 
slow,  illegible  handwriting  can  be  com- 
pared with  halting,  stammering,  unin- 
telligible  speech. 

May  18th  of  each  year  will  be  set 
aside  as  International   Good-Will  Day. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  World  Con- 
ference on   Education  will   be   in   1925. 
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Once  again  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  extends  Christmas  Greetings  and  Good  Will  to  its  readers,  and  although 
we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  doing  so  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  "We  love  the  Christmas  message  still",  and  none 
could    have   been   more    hearty   than    are   these. 


THE    BUSINESS     EDUCATOR 

Published    monthly    (except    July    and    August) 

By  THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO., 

612  N.  Park  St,  Columbus,  O. 

E.  W.  Bi.oser Editor 

Horace  G.  Healey     -     -     Contributing  Editor 
.  A.  Lupfer,        -  Managing  Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION   PRICE,  $1.25  A  YEAR 

(To  Canada,  10c  more;  foreign,  20c  more, 
to  pay   extra   postage.) 

Change  _  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new  address. 

Advertising  rates   furnished   upon   request. 


The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers  and 
students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
much  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the  month 
for   the   issue   of   the   following   month. 
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SENSIBLE  BUSINESS  WRITING 

By  C.  C.  LISTER 

26  Waldorf  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Supervisor  of  Writing,  Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

TEACHERS  sending  specimens  from  ten  or  more  students  should  remit  10c  for  each  specimen. 


THE  UPPER  LOOP   LETTERS 

Those  who  write  fluently,  easily,  and  rapidly,  without  fatigue,  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  muscles  of  the 
arm  and  shoulder.  These  larger  muscles  are  so  trained  and  brought  under  control  as  to  be  used  almost  exclusively, 
not  only  in  carrying  the  hand  and  pen  across  the  page  but  also  in  making  the  countless  detailed  and  specific  movements 
that  form  the  letters,  weave  them  into  words,  and  the  words  into  sentences. 

It  is  therefore  dangerous  to  suggest  even  a  slight  use  of  the  finger  movement  in  writing.  It  certainly  should 
not  be  suggested  without  proper  qualification.  But  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  a  slight  movement  of  the 
fingers  in  connection  with,  but  subordinate  to,  the  arm  movements  may  well  be  cultivated  and  used  in  forming  many 
of  the  letters.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  upper  loop  letters  presented  this  month.  But  it  should  be  understood 
that  this  use  of  the  finger  movement  in  connection  with  th;  arm  movement  is  not  the  same  as  the  pure  finger  move- 
ment  where   the   hand   remains   in  a   fixed   position   while   the  letters  are  being  formed. 

The  small  1  consists  of  a  well  curved  upward  stroke  and  a  downward  stroke  that  is  as  nearly  straight  as  it  can 
be  made  without  stopping  the  arm  movement. 
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No.  1.  This  is  an  excellent  exercise  and  is  very  helpful  in  developing  the  skill  and  movement  required  in  writing 
the  upper  loop  letters.  Beginning,  as  it  does,  with  the  straight-line  movement  forward  and  backward  along  the  line 
of  vision,  when  the  paper  is  properly  placed,  it  establishes  the  slant  of  all  upper  loop  letters.  Make  it  a  full  space  high 
with  a  continuous  movement  and  an  even,  regular  count  of  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9— 10-1-2-3-4— 5-6-7.  Change  gradually 
from  the  straight-line  motion  to  the  loop  motion  without  stopping  or  changing  the  speed.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
drill  to  develop  accurate  form.     Its  purpose  is  to  develop  the  general  movement  used  by  skillful  penmen  in  making  l's. 

How  to  Study  a  Letter:  Is  the  top  of  the  1  angular  o.-  round?  What  is  the  height  of  the  letter?  Is  the  upward 
stroke  straight  or  curved?  What  of  the  downward  stroke?  At  what  height  do  the  upward  and  downward  lines  cross? 
Does  the  1  begin  above,  below,  or  on  the  line?     Follow  th!s  plan  in  studying  other  letters. 

No.  2.  This  exercise  will  prove  helpful  in  establishing  the  correct  form  of  the  loop.  Swing  up  and  come  back  to 
the  base  line  on  a  quick  count  of  1-2.     Stop  with  the  pen  on  the  paper  at  the  base  line.     Cross  at  one-third  the  height. 

No.  3.  Make  the  loop  and  add  the  upward  final  stroke  to  a  count  of  1-2-1.  Make  a  short  turn  at  the  base  line. 
Keep  the  downward  stroke  straight  and  cross  at  one-third  the  height. 

No.  4.     Try  to  make  two  l's  alike.     Make  them  close  together  to  a  brisk  count  of  1-2-1-2-1. 

No.  5.  There  is  no  better  way  to  become  skillful  at  making  loops  than  by  going  into  the  business  of  making  loops. 
First  practice  to  a  count  of  1-2-1-2-1-2-1-2-1-2-1  for  each  group  until  the  down  stroke  is  pretty  well  established;  and 
then  make  the  group  of  six  l's  to  a  regular  count  of  1-2-3-4-5-6. 

Nos.  6  and  7.  Write  these  words  over  and  over  for  practice  in  making  l's  and  a  review  of  the  small  letters  in- 
volve:!. 

No.  8.     Follow  the  instructions  for  No.  1. 

No.  9.  Make  the  loop  to  a  count  of  1-2  and  repeat  the  over  motion  employed  in  making  h  to  a  running  count 
of  3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10.  That  is,  count  1-2,  3—4—5—6—7—8—9—1 0  for  the  complete  exercise.  Aim:  a  nice  loop,  round  turns, 
and   a   free   movement. 
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No.  10.  Make  the  top  of  the  loop  round,  the  loop  open,  the  crossing  three-fourths  the  height,  and  the  last  part, 
which  corresponds  to  the  last  part  of  a  well  formed  n,  the  height  of  the  crossing.  Make  the  loop  to  a  count  of  1-2 
and  finish  on  3, — as  1-2,-3. 

No.  11.  Observe  the  directions  for  No.  10  and  practice  the  h  in  groups  of  five  letters  to  develop  movement. 
Count  1-2 — 3-4 — 5-6 — 7-8  for  each  group  at  the  rate  of  60  letters  per  minute. 

Nos.  12  and  13.  Compare  the  last  part  of  h  with  the  last  part  of  m  in  the  word  hum.  Observe  spacing,  slant, 
alinement,  and  letter  formation. 
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No.  14.     See  instructions  for  exercise  No.  1. 

No.   IS.     See  instructions  for  exercise  No.  9. 

Nos.  16  and  17.  The  only  new  feature  in  this  letter  is  the  second  part.  Curve  over  a  little  more  than  when 
making  the  last  part  of  h,  fold  back  under,  keeping  the  space  within  the  fold  small.  The  bottom  of  k  is  narrower 
than  that  of  h.  Make  the  two  down  strokes  parallel.  Practice  the  single  letter  until  the  form  is  pretty  well  established 
after  which  make  it  in  groups  of  four  to  insure  the  use  of  good  movement.     Count  1-2-3  for  each  k. 

Nos.  18,  19,  20.  The  practice  of  these  simple  words  should  serve  to  establish  the  correct  form  of  k  when  applied. 
Aim  to  make  the  loops  alike  in  size  and  form. 
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Nos.  22  and  23.  Make  the  b  round  at  the  top.  round  at  tha  bottom,  and  finish  with  a  distinct  point  and  swing. 
This  final  point  should  be  the  height  of  the  crossing  in  the  loop — keep  this  in  mind.  Count  1-2.-3  tor  the  single  b  and 
1-2 — 3-4 — 5-6 — 7-8  for  each  group.     A  normal  speed  of  60  letters  per  minute. 

Nos.  24  and  25  Finish  the  b  the  height  of  the  u.  Make  the  loops  in  I's  and  b's  alike.  A  pleasing  drill  may  be 
made  of  the  word  bulb  by  naming  the  letters  while  practicing,  as  b  u-l-b.     Dwell  slightly  on  the  b's. 
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No.  25.  Since  the  f  is  a  long  letter  a  longer  range  o'  movement  is  required  to  make  it  than  is  required  for  1,  h, 
k,  and  b.     Therefore  the  straight  line  exercise  made  two  spaces  high  should  be  practiced  as  a  preliminary  drill. 

Observe  these  three  characteristics  in  practicing  on  the  f:  round  at  the  top  and  bottom,  straight  back,  and  joined 
at  the  base  line.  Make  the  single  f  to  a  count  of  1-2,-3.  Oi  the  count  of  1-2  make  the  upper  and  lower  loops  then 
finish  on  the  count  of  3.     Next  try  to  make  two  f's  alike  to  a  count  of  1-2,   1-2,  1. 

No.  27.  Make  the  four  f's  to  a  count  of  1-2,  3-4,  5-6,  7-8.  9.  Work  for  these  points,  one  at  a  time:  straight  backs, 
round  tops,  round   bottoms,  joinings  at  the  line.     Speed  60  f's  per  minute. 

Nos    28  and  29.     Write  these  words,  giving  special  attention  to  the  f's  and  l's. 

'  (sL^M^  twisty' CZ^L^  c2^C^C-^/CZ^(^L^'  <5Ls(sO/ '  <^tsty 6Ls(sl^' '  6L^CSCZ^ 
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No.  30.  The  q  is  a  combination  of  the  a  and  the  bottom  of  f.  Close  the  q  at  the  top.  make  the  bottom  round, 
and  join  at  the  line — never  above  it.  Since  the  q  is  always  followed  by  u  in  words  it  seems  advisable  to  become  habitu- 
ated to  this  combination. 

Nos.  31,  32  and  33.     Practice  each  of  these  eight  words,   giving   attention   to   the   q's,   spacing,    and   alinement. 


Buell.    penmanship    teacher 
splendid  teacher  and  writes  a 


the    Minneapolis    Business    College,    has    trained    hundreds    of    young 
hand,  as   the   above  will  testify. 


to   write   well. 
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Supplementary  Business  Writing 

By  F.  B.  COURTNEY 

Instructions  Prepared  In  the  Office  of  The  Business  Educator 
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eft — T~f 
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This  writing  by  Mr.  Courtney  is  free,  easy,  rapid  and  attractive.  There  is  nothing  stiff,  slow  or  labored  abaut  it.  It  is  nc 
style,  but  a  business  style.  As  a  drill  to  acquire  freedom  of  movement,  it  is  just  what  is  needed.  Get  this  lesson  well 
you  will  be  ready  for  the  next. 
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BUSINESS  WRITING 

Copies  by  E.  A.  Lupfer 
Instructions  by  Arthur  G.  Skeeles 


Look  at  the  first  exercise  a  moment 
before  you  begin  to  write.  You  will 
see  that  the  loop  of  f  and  q  below  the 
line  is  very  similar  to  the  small  o,  but 
it  is  twice  as  long,  Also  we  should  fol- 
low the  rule  that  applies  to  all  loops, 
and  keep  the  down-strokes  straight. 

The  crossing  in  the  upper  loop  of  f 
is  one  space  above  the  line,  while  the 
lower  loop  ends  on  the  line.  This 
leaves  a  good  small  i  between  the  two 
loops.  The  two  loops  should  be  the 
same  length  and  width. 

The  small  q  is  a,  plus  the  bottom  of 
the  f.  See  if  you  can  write  the  word 
freely  and   easily. 

The  four  letters  having  a  loop  below 
the  line  should  now  be  studied.  All  are 
the  same  height  above  the  line,  j  be- 
gins like  the  small  i,  g  like  the  small  a; 
y  begins  like  the  last  half  of  n  and  z 
like  the  first  half  of  n.  The  loops  are 
all  the  same  length,  and  except  the  z, 
the  down  stroke  and  all  the  loops 
should  be  practically  straight.  The  y 
is  like  the  h  inverted.  Notice  that  in  y 
the  same  lines  are  made  with  a  down- 
stroke  that  are  made  with  a  down- 
stroke  in  the  h. 

Here  are  some  good  words  for  prac- 
tice. All  loops  should  be  the  same 
height.  If  they  are  not,  you  still  have 
some  improvement  to  make  in  your 
penmanship. 

The  first  simple  letters  in  this  copy 
are  a  warming  up  exercise.     After  you 
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can  make  them  well,  practice  the  sec- 
ond and  third  lines  where  each  of  the 
letters  in  the  alphabet  is  followed  by  n. 
This  enables  you  to  see  whether  you 
are  writing  letters  the  correct  height, 
slant  and  size. 

On  the  last  line  the  first  few  letters 
in  the  alphabet  are  followed  by  small  u. 
Practice  through  the  alphabet  in  the 
same  way. 

This  exercise  might  be  extended  in- 


definitely. That  is,  we  might  follow 
each  letter  with  a,  b,  c,  and  so  on 
through  the  alphabet.  It  would  be 
good  practice,  too.  Perhaps  some  of 
you  will  want  to  try  it. 

The  paragraph  contains  219  letters 
and  should  be  written  in  about  2  min- 
utes, 12  seconds.  Practice  it  over  and 
over  until  you  can  write  the  paragraph 
four  times  on  a  page,  and  make  the 
page  look  well. 
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ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 

By  RENE  GUILLARD,   1212  Elmwood  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 

Send  Mr.  Gulllard  two  pages  of  your  practice  work  with  25  cents 
and  he  will  criticise  and  return  your  work 

u 

There  is  no  trick  that  I  know  of  in 
learning  ornamental  writing,  but  there 
are  methods  which,  if  properly  and 
persistently  followed,  will  produce  the 
most  desirable  results. 

The  experience  of  the  professional 
penman  is  that  forearm  movement  is 
the  very  foundation  of  light  line  script. 
This  includes  business  and  ornamental 
penmanship.  But  the  fingers  not  in- 
frequently come  to  the  aid  of  the  fore- 
arm in  the  execution  of  ornamental 
writing.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
that  most  fine  penmen  write  in  much 
the  same  way.  However,  no  two  write 
exactly  alike.  This  slight  difference  in 
the    execution    necessari!}-    makes    the 


difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
writing.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  difficult 
task  for  one  acquainted  with  fine  pen- 
manship to  identify  at  a  glance  the 
work  of  any  particular  penman  through 
his   peculiarities. 

There  is  no  doubt  one  best  way,  and 
he  who  has  reached  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection  has  undoubtedly  come 
nearest  finding  the  proper  manner  of 
execution. 

Pen  lifting  is  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial things  in  producing  small  letter 
work  in  ornamental  penmanship.  In 
the  second  line  of  this  month's  lesson 
there  is  an  illustration  of  how  the  pen 


may  be  lifted  in  writing  the  word 
oceanic.  Some  may  not  lift  the  pen  so 
often,  and  it  is  well  for  the  student  to 
experiment  and  try,  if  possible,  to  find 
out  which  is  the  easiest  way  for  him. 

Before  each  group  of  four  letters, 
each  individual  letter  is  separated  into 
parts  suggesting  where  the  pen  may 
be  lifted  in  writing  each  letter. 

The  small  letter  x  is  made  in  two 
ways,  as  may  be  noticed  on  the  plate. 

The  d  and  t  are  always  shaded  at  the 
top  and  p  at  the  bottom.  These  letters 
are  squared,  or  touched  up,  afterwards. 

The  f  and  q  are  usually  shaded  below 
the  line.  (Continued  on  page  14) 
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Department  of 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WRITING 

Frank  H.  Arnold.  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Spokane.  Wash. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  DEVELOPING 
SPEED 

In  my  November  article  I  dealt  with 
the  subject  of  speed  practice.  The  ar- 
ticle was  rather  brief;  for  I  desired  to 
use  part  of  my  alloted  space  for  cuts. 
I  deem  the  question  of  speed  so  im- 
portant, however,  that  I  wish  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion  of  the  subject. 

I  feel  sure  that  I  am  not  a  speed 
fanatic.  I  have  no  use  for  uncontrolled 
speed.  A  wonderful  speed  record  has 
no  charms  for  me,  if  the  record  must 
be  made  at  the  expense  of  everything 
we  deem  worth  while  in  form.  I  detest 
the  automobile  speed  maniac;  for  he 
endangers  the  lives  of  himself  and 
others.  I  detest,  too,  the  longhand 
speed  scribbler;  for  he  deforms  and 
cripples  with  his  pen  letter  forms  and 
words.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
sane  speed,  and  that  is  the  thing  about 
which  I  wish  to  talk. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  refer  to  a  cut 
which  accompanies  this  article.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  writing  illustrated  by  the 
cut  is  an  example  of  the  sane  speed. 
The  writing  is  the  work  of  an  eighth 
grade  girl.  She  wrote,  "Now  we  move 
on  to  win,"  five  times  in  one  minute. 
The  sentence  is  found  in  the  Zaner 
Manual  No.  144.  As  you  observe  the 
writing,  note  that  the  writer  paid  atten- 
tion to  finishing  strokes  in  every  word. 
The  speedy  scribbler  doesn't  do  this. 
His  word  endings  as  a  rule  are  blunted 
and  deformed.  The  reader  will  note, 
too,  that  the  alignment  is  good.  Of 
course  the  lines  were  not  reproduced 
on  the  cut,  but  it  is  easy  to  tell  that 
the  alignment  is  good.  I  am  sure  you 
wrill  agree,  too,  that  none  of  her  letter 
forms  suffered  on  account  of  her  speed. 
Every  letter  and  every  word  is  easy  to 
read.  Bear  in  mind,  please,  that  the 
writer  used  India  ink  in  preparing  her 
copy.  This  is  the  sole  reason  for  the 
loops  in  some  of  her  "e's"  being  closed. 

Now,  let's  sum  up.  What  should  be 
required  in  speed  writing?  The  answer: 
Correct   letter   forms,   good   word   end- 


ings, and  good  alignment.  These  three 
things  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind 
by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Get  all 
the  speed  you  can  while  you  adhere 
doggedly  to  these  three  things.  The 
writing  will  not  run  wild  so  long  as 
these  three  essentials  are  kept  in  mind. 

Every  sentence  in  the  compendiums 
and  manuals  that  you  use  can  be  used 
as  a  speed  sentence.  The  wise  teacher 
can  soon  determine  by  observation  how- 
many  sentences  should  be  written  in 
one  minute.  Just  a  few  minutes'  speed 
practice  will  determine  that. 

When  should  speed  work  be  given? 
A  part  of  practically  every  lesson 
should  be  devoted  to  speed  practice. 
You  cannot  give  one  or  two  speed  les- 
sons each  week,  and  expect  to  accom- 
plish anything  worth  while.  A  little 
speed  writing  each  day  is  the  better 
plan.  This  speed  writing  will  do  a 
number  of  things  for  the  pupils.  For 
one  thing,  it  will  help  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  regular  writing  drills. 
So  long  as  children  strive  eagerly  to 
win  in  the  various  playground  games 
just  so  long  can  the  teacher  make  use 
of  competition  in  class  room  work. 

To  nag  a  child,  or  to  keep  him  after 
school  hours  to  improve  his  writing  is 
a  poor  way  to  reach  the  desired  end. 
Make  the  writing  lesson  a  game;  make 
the  writing  lesson  a  race,  and  your 
pupil  will  not  regard  writing  as  a  bore- 
some  thing. 

In  closing  this  article  I  desire  to 
quote  from  the  course  of  study  which 
we  are  using  in  Spokane.  You  will  be 
interested,  I  hope,  to  see  just  what 
instructions  I  have  given  my  teachers 
with  a  view  to  help  them  teach  speed 
writing.  The  part  of  my  course  of 
study  which  I  shall  now  present  deals 
with  the  writing  of  speed  words: 

A  List  of  Speed  Words 
summon — Stress  the  closing  of  the  "s" 
and  the  last  down  stroke  and  the  fin- 
ishing stroke  of  the  "n." 
sullen — Stress    the   closing   of   the    "s," 
narrow  loops  in  the  two  "l's"  and  the 


last    down    stroke    and    the    finishing 

;.troke  of  "n." 
hill — Stress  the  last  down  stroke  of  "h" 

and  the  loops  in  "h"  and  "1." 
fine — Stress  the  two  loops  of  "£." 
vine — Stress  the  shape   of  the  "v"  and 

the  joining  stroke. 
wine — Stress  joining  of  the  "w"  to  "i." 
pine — Stress  the  height  of  the  "p." 
kind — Stress  last  "down"  stroke  of  "k." 
bell — Stress    the   'b"   and   the   loops   in 

the  "l's." 
zeal — Stress  the  "z"  and  the  "1." 

The  above  list  contains  only  ten 
words.  I  have  given  enough  words 
with  explanations  to  enable  the  teacher 
to  see  the  purpose  of  the  speed  word. 
The  resourceful  teacher  can  form 
other  lists  to  aid  her  in  overcoming 
many  of  the  common  errors. 

Do  not  allow  pupils  to  write  faster 
than  they  can  write  well.  Have  them 
write  their  words  in  columns  just  as 
they  write  spelling  lessons. 

Many  times  one  or  more  words  of 
the  manual  or  compendium  sentence 
can  be  used  as  speed  drills. 

If  speed  work  is  conducted  as  it 
should  be,  speed  drills  will  help  teach 
good  form.  Do  not  let  a  pupil  say  he 
has  written  ten  or  fifteen  words,  if  he 
has  merely  scribbled  them.  Have  cer- 
tain points  that  he  must  observe  before 
he  can  count  his  words.  Have  the 
pupil  check  at  the  right  all  the  words 
that  cannot  be  counted. 


ORNAMENTAL    WRITING 

(Continued  from  page  13) 
In  making  the  loops  I  use  a  com- 
bined finger  and  forearm  movement. 
The  late  L.  Madarasz,  in  writing  on 
the  subject  of  movement  in  ornate  pen- 
manship, wrote:  "I  use  a  purely  forearm 
movement  in  the  execution  of  all  capi- 
tals and  a  combined  movement  on  all 
small  letters,  thus:  to  the  height  of  a 
small  u,  a  muscular  movement  (fore- 
arm), and  from  the  upper  portion  of 
any  letter  higher  than  a  small  u,  I 
check  the  movement  and  shoot  my 
fingers  up,  reaching  above  the  height 
of  small  u  and  down  again.  When  an 
f  occurs  I  use  the  muscular  movement 
for  the  lower  half.  On  small  y,  g,  j, 
p  and  q  I  use  a  muscular  movement" 
( forearm). 

These  words  by  a  master  penman 
may  well  be  heeded  by  those  who  want 
to  climb. 


ding  Mr.  Arnold's  article,  sec  if  your  pupils  can  equal  the  abo 
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Miscellaneous  capitals  for  supplementary  practice 


Signatures  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Courtney 


Courtney  has  won  national  fame  as  a  penman  of  great  skill  in  different  styles  of  penmanship.     Probably  nothing  has  contributed  more  to  his  skil 
than  his  study  and  practice  of  ornamental  penmanship. 

Add  to  your  skill  and  reputation  by  mastering  ornamental.     It  will  give  your  writing  that  grace,  action,  beauty  of  line  and  snap  so  much  desired. 


Help  to  Spread  Good  Penmanship  by  Clubbing  the  Educator 
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Employee  Responsibility  in  Business 

By  J.  S.  KNOX 
The  Knox  School  of  Salesmanship,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE   WIFE    A    BUSINESS 
PARTNER 

This  may  seem  like  a  peculiar  title 
for  an  article  in  a  School  Magazine.  It 
is  written  primarily  to  help  teachers 
solve   their   problems. 

Commercial  education  is  not  an  end 
in  itself.  It  is  a  means  toward  an  end. 
The  biggest  business  in  life  is  the  busi- 
ness of  living.  The  first  consideration 
of  every  business  man  is  his  home.  He 
uses  his  education  as  a  means  to  make 
that  home  what  he  thinks  it  should  be. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  which 
commercial  educators  have  so  far  made, 
has  been  their  failure  to  make  a  statis- 
tical study  of  their  graduates  for  at 
least  ten  years  after  they  leave  school. 
This  information  will  be  of  value  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  knowing 
what  the  increased  income  amounts  to 
year  by  year,  but  in  determining  how 
to  improve  commercial  education  so  as 
to  increase  its  efficiency  in  overcoming 
the  difficulties  which  the  graduate 
meets  in  his  every-day  work. 

One  of  the  subjects  that  the  school 
has  paid  practically  no  attention  to  is 
the  home  and  its  relation  to  the  success 
of  the  business  the  man  is  engaged  in. 
But  business  concerns  are  studying  this 
subject  with  great  care.  Big  corpora- 
tions are  now  everywhere  doing  every- 
thing they  can,  not  only  to  interest  the 
wife  in  her  husband's  business,  but  to 
encourage  her  to  inspire  and  help  him 
in  every  way  possible.  Many  concerns 
are  offering  prizes  of  beautiful  silver 
sets  to  the  wives  of  salesmen  whose 
business  amount  to  a  certain  maximum 
for  a  month  or  year.  This  enlists  the 
active,  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  the 
wife.  The  late  President  Patterson  of 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company 
used  to  say  that  every  time  the  baby 
was  sick  or  anything  out  of  harmony 
in  the  home,  the  salesman's  report 
showed  it.  His  business  fell  off.  A 
nagging  wife  can  destroy  a  man's 
morale  and  absolutely  demoralize  his 
efficiency.  The  divorces  in  this  coun- 
try are  a  disgrace  to  the  nation.  In 
some  cities  there  is  a  divorce  to  every 
four  marriages.  Most  of  these  divorces 
are  the  outgrowth  of  business  difficul- 
ties that  result  in  nervousness,  cranki- 
ness, antagonims  and  final  estrange- 
ments. A  wife  who  lacks  understand- 
ing of  a  man's  problem  and  therefore 
does  not  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
difficulties,  but  instead  criticizes  him 
because  he  can't  go  to  a  theatre  with 
her  on  a  certain  night  because  of  his 
business  engagement,  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  nightmare  to  a  hard-working 
man  instead  of  a  source  of  encourage- 
ment and  help. 

I  have  heard  women  complain  that 
whenever  they  wanted  their  husbands 
to  attend  some  theatre  or  dinner  party 
the  reply  often  was,  "I  have  an  ap- 
pointment with  a  prospect  and  I  simply 


can't  go."  These  women  do  not  realize 
that  the  home  is  the  thing  that  a  man 
works  day  and  night  to  protect  and 
support.  They  do  not  realize  that  their 
happiness  and  very  existence  depends 
upon  the  money  the  husband  earns. 
They  often  do  not  realize  that  he  will 
often  stay  up  half  the  night  to  see  a 
man  who  cannot  be  seen  at  any  other 
time.  I  have  personally  made  many  an 
appointment  at  midnight.  I  have 
talked  business  until  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  I  have  traveled  all  night 
in  chair  cars,  making  two  or  three 
changes  during  the  night  to  keep  an 
engagement. 

Success  is  a  jealous  mistress.  And 
no  great  success  in  any  line  can  be  won 
without  continual  sacrifice  of  some 
kind. 

"But,"  you  say,  "What  has  this  to 
do  with  teaching  a  class  of  young  men 
and  women?"  For  more  than  twenty 
years  I  have  been  making  an  inside 
analytical  study  of  business  and  trying 
to  put  my  fingers  on  every  element  in 
the  business  that  causes  failure.  The 
greatest  element  in  all  business  is  the 
human  element,  the  element  that  is 
and  has  been  largely  ignored  by  the 
schools  of  the  country. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  studying 
the  commercial  educational  problem  at 
first  hand  and  in  many  hundreds  of 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  I 
have  been  trying  to  discover  the  weak- 
nesses there  and  I  have  discovered  too 
many  of  them  to  discuss  in  this  article. 

The  head  of  a  commercial  school  said 
"Why  should  my  girls  make  an  exten- 
sive study  of  business?.  They  are  mar- 
ried in  four  years  on  the  average,  and 
they  are  not  interested  in  knowing  any 
more  about  business  than  enough  to 
enable  them  to  earn  money  so  that  they 
can  dress  well  and  live  comfortably 
until  they  are  married."  Does  this  give 
you  any  clue  to  the  deadly  divorce  evil 
in  this  country?  Doesn't  this  indicate 
that  many  young  women  expect  to  be 
relieved  of  all  financial  responsibility 
as  soon  as  they  are  married? 

Yet  when  a  woman  is  married,  her 
business  responsibility  just  begins.  She 
then  must  know  how  to  buy  and  man- 
age. Women  buy  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  goods  that  go  into  the  home.  A 
woman  must  know  where  she  can  get 
the  best  bargains.  She  must  go  to  the 
corner  grocery  with  a  basket  on  her 
arm  and  carry  home  her  groceries.  She 
must  be  wise  enough  to  pay  cash  for 
everything.  She  must  realize  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  buy  what  she  hasn't  the 
money  to  pay  for.  She  must  help  her 
husband  to  save  some  money  every 
week.  She  must  realize  that  it  is  eco- 
nomically unwise  to  spend  money  for 
an  automobile  and  gasoline  when  that 
money  should  be  used  to  buy  a  home. 

A  wife  is  the  financial  partner  of  her 


husband.  If  she  is  an  incompetent 
financier  and  a  poor  business  woman 
in  the  home,  the  chances  are  about  999 
out  of  a  1000  that  they  will  reach  old 
age  in  poverty.  Do  the  students  in 
your  class  have  any  idea  of  this?  They 
are  serenely  ignorant  of  it.  Do  you 
think  you  can  give  them  a  vision  they 
never  had  before?  I  could  write  page 
after  page  on  this  subject,  but  space 
forbids.  But  I  do  wish  to  add  this: 
there  are  more  than  three  million 
widows  in  this  country  sixty-five  years 
old  and  over,  thirty-two  percent  of 
whom  lack  the  necessities  of  life  and 
ninety  per  cent,  the  comforts.  There 
are  7,000,000  women  compelled  to  earn 
their  living.  There  are  1,990.225  chil- 
dren ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  working 
for  a  living  who  should  be  in  school. 
We  are  also  supporting  1,000,000  de- 
pendents and  delinquents  in  institu- 
tions. If  we  are  ever  going  to  conquer 
poverty,  we  must  conscientiously  hunt 
down  every  source  of  failure  and  stop 
it  there.  This  problems  must  be  solved 
in  the  schools  or  it  never  will  be  solved. 
Do  you  realize  that  you  as  a  teacher 
must  be  able  to  sell  this  program  to 
your  students?  We  have  just  one 
great  problem  in  this  country,  and 
that  is  an  educational  problem.  It  will 
be  solved  when  the  teachers  get  the 
vision  and  learn  how  to  sell  it  to 
students  nad  parents.  It  is  a  large  as- 
signment, but  in  doing  it  you  are  co- 
operating with  God  Almighty  in  help- 
ing to  transform  this  country  from  a 
wilderness  into  a  paradise.  When  a 
young  woman  tells  you  she  does  not 
want  to  study  Salesmanship  or  Man- 
agement, do  you  believe  you  now  know 
how  to  convert  her? 


C.  B.  Boland  is  head  of  the  Penman- 
ship Department  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Normal  School,  Natchitoches,  Louis- 
iana. Mr.  Boland  holds  a  degree  in 
Commercial  subjects  from  the  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  Business  University, 
and  also  attended  the  Zanerian  College 
of  Penmanship,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Boland  is  a  very  fine,  up-to-the-minute 
teacher  and  gets  splendid  results  in 
Penmanship. 

Mr.  I.  D.  Ruff,  Manager  of  Leech's 
Actual  Business  College,  Greensburg, 
Pa.,  recently  sent  our  subscription  de- 
partment a  fine  club.  We  are  looking 
for  some  very  fine  results  from  this 
school.  Mr.  Ruff  reports  that  they 
opened  their  twenty-fifth  year  of  school 
with  the  largest  enrollment  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  school. 

H.  O.  Davis,  President  of  the  Fayctte- 
ville  Business  College,  Fayettevillel 
Arkansas,  recently  sent  us  a  copy  of 
their  beautifully  illustrated  catalog. 
On  August  19,  1919,  Mr.  Davis  took 
over  the  ownership  of  the  school.  At 
that  time  lie  had  twenty-eigfit  stu- 
dents. Since  that  time  lie  lias  had  a 
total  of  263  Students.  Judging  from 
the  information  which  we  have  at 
hand,  Mr.  Davis  is  securing  some  ex- 
cellent results  and  is  building  up  a 
high-grade   school. 
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A  Little  of  Everything 


By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


A   GOLD    BRICK 

Out  in  the  great  mining  country, 
where  they  dig  gold  out  of  the  massive 
ledges,  when  the  dynamite  has  torn  the 
quartz  to  pieces  and  the  great  stamps 
have  crushed  it  to  powder,  and  the 
amalgam  has  picked  out  the  gold  from 
the  crushed  quartz,  they  melt  the 
precious  metal  and  pour  it  into  what 
they  call  bricks.  These  bricks  differ 
in  size;  some  of  them  weigh  fifty  or 
sixty  pounds  and  are  worth  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  United 
States  Mint  will  buy  them  at  so  much 
an  ounce,  about  twenty-two  dollars,  I 
believe. 

Now.  you  can  take  a  bar  of  lead 
worth  ten  cents  a  pound,  shape  it  like 
one  of  these  bricks  of  gold  and  put  a 
thin  plating  of  gold  over  it  and  it 
makes  a  very  fair  imitation  of  the  real, 
solid  gold  brick.  You  can  readily  see 
that  selling  one  of  these  imitation 
bricks,  worth  ten  cents  a  pound,  for  a 
real  brick  worth  two  hundred  fifty  dol- 
lars a  pound  is  quite  a  profitable  opera- 
tion if  anybody  can  be  found  to  buy 
the  imitation;  and  he  can  be  found,  for 
you  know  the  old  saying:  "There's  a 
sucker  born  every  minute  and  very  few 
of  them  die."  By  sucker  is  meant  the 
man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  who  ex- 
pects to  get  something  for  nothing; 
who  expects  to  buy  a  ten  thousand  dol- 
lar gold  brick  for  half  its  value.  I  don't 
know  how  old  the  business  of  selling 
gold  bricks  is.  but,  in  the  prehistoric 
caves  of  old  Europe,  caves  that  were 
inhabited  by  the  primitive  men  who 
existed  long  before  history  was  written, 
have  been  found  the  bones  of  the  cave- 
men mingled  with  bones  of  the  sabre 
toothed  tiger  with  whom  he  fought  for 
possession  of  those  caves  and  I  would 
not  be  at  all  surprised  if  they  found, 
mingled  with  these  bones,  gold  bricks 
that  those  ancient  cavemen  had  been 
selling  to  one  another. 

The  gold  brick  is  still  sold.  It  comes 
up  from  Mexico  or  some  far  off  place, 
brought  by  an  Indian  or  an  ignorant 
Mexican  who  don't  know  its  real  value. 
A  fake  government  assayer  tells  the 
sucker  who  has  been  picked  out  to  buy 
it,  that  it  is  worth  ten  or  fifteen  thous- 
and dollars  and  he  puts  up  four  or  five 
thousand  dollars  of  good  money  for  it 
and  wakes  to  find  that  he  has  bought  a 
nicely  plated  lead  brick,  worth  10c  a 
pound. 

Counterfeit  money  that  cannot  be 
detected  from  the  real,  because  it  is 
printed  on  a  stolen  United  States  plate 
on  paper  stolen  from  United  States 
printing  office  is  still  sold  $1000  of  it 
for  $100  of  real  money. 

New  England  is  the  home  of  the 
Yankee  and  the  Yankee  is  supposed  to 
be  very  wise  in  matter  of  trade  and  not 
easily  fooled.  Yet  the  walls  of  New 
England's  living  rooms  could  almost 
be  papered  with  the  counterfeit  money, 


worthless  oil  stock,  mining  stock,  and 
other  paper  gold  bricks,  that  have  been 
unloaded  on  the  sharp,  keen,  close 
fisted  Yankee  who  pinches  a  silver  dol- 
lar until  the  eagle  squeals  before  he  lets 
go  of  it,  unless  he  thinks  he  is  going 
to  get  something  for  nothing,  and  then 
he  can't  throw  it  away  fast  enough.  It 
is  some  old  skinflint  who  has  worked 
himself,  and  his  wife,  and  the  boy  or 
girl  until  they  ran  away  from  home, 
(from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  lived  on  what 
nobody  else  would  buy  off  the  farm), 
that  is  always  selected  as  the  victim  on 
whom  to  unload  a  gold  brick  and  they 
generally  get  him,  if  he  thinks  he  is 
getting  enough  of  something  for  noth- 
ing. 

Gold   Bricks  for  the   Hub 

Boston  is  the  hub  of  the  Universe, 
home  of  Harvard  just  across  the 
Charles  River,  and  yet  Boston  with  all 
its  culture  and  learning  has  bought 
some  beautiful  gold  bricks.  It  was  in 
Boston  twenty  years  ago  that  520% 
Miller  flourished  like  the  green  bay  tree 
of  the  Scriptures. 

He  started  in  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  a  big  mill  town,  and  he 
promised  to  pay  investors  10%  a  week. 
He  didn't  have  a  great  many  investors 
at  first,  but  those  who  invested  $50 
got  $*'  interest  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
Of  course  they  were  tickled  to  death, 
and  when  Mr.  Miller  offered  to  pay 
them  back  their  money  they  didn't 
want  it  but  they  let  it  stay  another 
week,  and  as  like  as  not  the  investor 
put  in  $50  more,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  week  he  got  $10  interest  on  his 
hundred  for  just  one  week,  when  it 
would  take  him  two  years  to  earn  that 
in  a  savings  bank.  Of  course  he  told 
his  friends  and  money  came  rolling  in, 
and  every  got  10%  a  week  and  all  were 
as  happy  as  clams  at  high  tide. 

Young  Miller  was  an  ambitious  kind 
of  fellow,  and  he  went  to  Boston  and 
Boston  fell  over  itself  to  hand  him 
money.  The  police  even  paid  him  their 
monthly  salaries  and  let  the  grocer's 
bill  go  and  Young  Miller  is  now  board- 
ing at  the  expense  of  the  state  of  New 
York  in  Sing  Sing,  or  was  the  last  I 
knew  anything  about  him,  for  after  he 
got  all  the  money  there  was  in  New 
England  he  went  to  New  York  and 
there  he  fell  down.  He  paid  10%  a 
week  by  simply  taking  it  out  of  the 
money  that  came  in. 

Mrs.  Chadwick,  a  beautiful  lady,  al- 
most too  beautiful  to  be  true,  started 
a  woman's  bank  in  Boston  where  they 
paid  5%  or  10%  a  month.  Did  she  get 
business  in  her  beautifully  appointed 
banking  rooms?  I'll  say  she  did.  The 
high-brows  and  blue-stockings  and  so- 
ciety dames  crowded  the  elegant  par- 
lors of  Mrs.  Chadwick's  bank,  and 
when  the  husbands  found  out  what 
their   wives   were   doing   they   came   in 


too,  and  one  day  Mrs.  Chadwick  wasn't 
there.  They  combed  the  country  with 
a  police  comb  till  they  finally  found 
her  and  some  of  the  investors  got  a 
little  money  back;  but  the  bank  was  a 
nicely  upholstered  gold  brick. 

You  would  think  experience  would 
have  taught  the  people  of  our  cultured 
East  not  to  invest  in  these  get  rich 
quick  schemes.  You  would  think  they 
would  become  wise  to  the  fact  that  you 
don't  get  something  for  nothing  unless 
it  is  something  you  don't  want,  like 
the  measles  or  whooping  cough.  But 
no!     Such  is  not  the  fact. 

I  had  a  chance  to  go  in  on  a  number 
of  these  get  rich  quick  schemes,  but  I 
didn't  do  it.  Not  because  I  was  any 
wiser  than  a  lot  of  those  who  did,  but 
because  I  didn't  have  any  money.  Not 
having  money  saved  me  from  losing 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  very  latest 
gold  development  here  in  our  old  Bay 
State,  where  culture  is  highly  devel- 
oped and  where  you  can  hardly  throw 
a  stone  without  breaking  a  square  of 
glass  in  some  college,  is  the  story  I  am 
going  to  tell  you: 

An  Exile  from  Itally 
He  left  sunny  Italy  when  he  was 
seventeen,  a  little  over  twenty  years 
ago,  a  rather  good  looking,  slender 
Italian  youth,  with  a  wide  smiling 
mouth,  rather  good  clothes,  and  about 
two  hundred  dollars  in  American 
money  which  he  had  bought  with  a 
thousand  lire  or  so  that  he  had  accu- 
mulated by  industry  and  economy. 
Possibly  the  industry  was  a  Chuc-a- 
luck  of  some  Italian  equivalent  of 
African  golf.  He  was  certainly  an 
expert  in  handling  the  dice  but  not  any 
more  so  than  some  of  his  fellow  pas- 
sengers on  the  steamship  that  took  him 
to  New  York,  for  he  landed  in  that 
city  of  sky-scrapers  with  only  about 
two  dollars  left,  but  he  had  ambition 
and  boundless  vision  and  in  that  vision 
he  saw  himself  the  possessor  of  thous- 
and, at  first.  Now,  when  you  get  into 
the  vision  business  it  is  just  as  easy  to- 
see  millions  as  it  is  thousands,  so  he 
made  it  millions  and  started  out  to  ac- 
cumulate them.  But  it  is  a  good  deal 
easier  to  imagine  thousands  than  it  is 
to  get  even  the  first  thousand,  and  this 
young  fellow  made  no  dazzling  pro- 
gress for  the  next  twenty  years.  No- 
body really  knows  much  about  that 
twenty  years  of  his  existence  but  in  the 
fall  of  1919,  just  before  Thanksgiving, 
he  showed  up  in  Boston  and  opened  a 
little  office  at  27  School  Street  with 
the  name  Chas.  Ponzi  on  his  office 
door.  To  get  to  this  little  office  you 
passed  through  a  narrow  roadway 
called  Pie  Alley,  where  printers  from 
the  nearby  newspapers  ran  in  to  get  a 
lunch  at  the  noon  hour  or  after  the 
paper  went  to  press  at  midnight.  That 
lunch  generally  included  pie,  and  so  the 
alley  got  its  name.  Mr.  Kipling  calls 
New  England  the  pie  belt  of  the  world. 
My  friend,  Mr.  \Vm.  E.  Dennis,  the 
eminent  pen  artist,  is  a  man  of  unim- 
peachable veracity  and  he  tells  me  that 
on  a  recent  trip  to  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  he  stopped  at  a  house 
where  they  had  seven  kinds  of  pie  for 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 


By  CARL  MARSHALL 

Tujunga,  California 


Boosting  the  In  the  days  of  my 
Boys  and  Girls  youth. when  somebody 
"dared"  one  of  us 
youngsters  to  climb  a  tree  whose  lower 
limbs  were  just  out  of  reach,  we  usu- 


ally 


"I  kin  if  ye'll  gimme 
a  boost."  And  if  the 
boost  was  forthcom- 
ing, we  generally  made 
good.  And  some  of 
the  exceptional  fellows 
would  manage  to  get 
up  the  tree,  without 
the  boost,  winding 
their  legs  about  the 
smooth  tree  -  trunk, 
spitting  on  their  hands, 
and  squirming  and  wriggling  slowly 
upward  inch  by  inch,  till  at  last,  a  sure 
grip  on  the  lowest  limb  made  success 
certain. 

The  average  boy.  or  girl  too,  for  that 
matter,  enjoys  climbing  to  the  top  of 
things,  whether  it  be  a  hickory  sapling 
or  a  class  standing.  The  whole  game 
of  human  lfie  is  mostly  a  struggle  to 
get  to  the  top  in  something.  One  of 
the  proudest  fellows  I  ever  saw  was  a 
big  red-faced  bumpkin  who  won  the 
pie-eating  contest  at  a  rural  fair.  Prob- 
ably, the  keenest  and  most  durable  pas- 
sion in  human  nature  is  the  desire  to 
"win  out"  at  something.  We  are  all 
sports  at  heart,  and  have  been  away 
back  to  the  Olympian  Games.  Do  you 
know  what  the  most  popular  syllable 
in  the  English  language  is?  It  is  EST! 
Who  doesn't  want  to  be  best,  or  high- 
est, or  quickest,  or  cleverest  at  some- 
thing? And  the  next  most  popular 
syllable  is  ER.  If  we  can't  be  highest 
up  the  tree,  we  will  at  least  fight  hard 
to  be  higher  than  some  of  the  others, 
and  the  more  of  them  we  beat,  the  bet- 
ter. 

But  while  this  wish  to  be  at  or  near 
the  top,  is  a  fundamental  instinct,  then 
are  a  lot  of  us  in  which  it  is  more  or 
less  dormant,  and  in  some,  perhaps, 
completely  atrophied. 

There  were  always,  in  my  tree- 
climbing  days,  more  fellows  who  were 
content  to  stand  around  the  foot  of 
the  tree  and  cheer  the  chap  at  the  top. 
than  there  were  of  those  with  the  pep 
to  throw  off  their  shoes,  spit  on  their 
hands  and  go  to  it  themselves.  Plenty 
of  fellows  would  like  to  win  the  race, 
provided  it  can  be  done  without  too 
much  trouble;  but  there  are  only  a   few 

with    the    pep    and    punch    t<>    do    the 

training   that    will   line    them   up   at    Uie 
Mere    wanting    to    win    gets    us 
nowhere,  unli 
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Twelfth    Si'' 

This  thoroughfare  crossed  the  city 
from  east  i"  west,  over  a  high  iron 
structure    a    half-mile    long    and 

lie    far- 


reaching,  and  noisy  trackage  yards  of 
the  Monon.  Wabash.  Erie  and  other 
big  lines  that  ran  out  from  the  Dear- 
born Street  Station.  Lined  up  on  side 
tracks,  or  crawling  along  like  so  many 
long-tailed  dragons,  were  miles  and 
miles  of  rolling  stock, — everything  one 
could  think  of  from  big  luxurious, 
aristocratic  Pullman  sleepers  down  to 
dinkly  littlle  dirt  cars, — great  three- 
hundred  ton  mogul  engines  moving 
majestically  at  the  head  of  long  trains, 
ami  sputtering,  barking  little  switchers, 
like  little  toy  pugs  snarling  at  the  heels 
of  oblivious  mastiffs.  But  all  the 
rumbling  moving  mass  of  wheeled 
things,  whether  pygmy  or  ponderous, 
ugly  or  ornate,  could  be  grouped  into 
two  companies:  first,  the  few  that 
moved  under  their  own  power,  and 
second,  the  many  that,  having  no  ini- 
tiative of  their  own,  had  to  be  pulled 
or  pushed.  The  scene  was  a  great 
metaphor  of  human  life.  I  could  see 
the  engine  folk  of  the  world,  with  hot 
hearts  and  quivering  with  power  doing 
the  world's  work,  and  shunting  here 
and  there,  the  inert  masses  of  the 
others.  And  I  thought,  as  I  looked 
down  from  the  Viaduct,  "If  that  little 
dump-car  down  there  could  only  think, 
how  it  would  admire  the  switch  engine, 
that  pushes  it  here  and  there.  And 
how  abased  would  even  those  swell 
Pullmans  be  in  the  presence  of  that 
mighty  twelve-wheeled  Baldwin  that 
whirls  them  across  the  land  at  sixty 
miles  an  hour!" 

But  there  is  one  point  in  which  my 
metaphor  happily  fails.  The  human 
beings  ALL  have  engines,  even  though 
a  good  many  of  them  seem  to  have  no 
fires  under  their  boilers,  or  else  the 
machinery  is  so  out  of  repair  that  their 
pressure-gauges  can't  get  much  above 
the  zero  mark.  And  the  metaphor  fails 
in  yet  another  point.  The  little  switch 
engine,  try  as  it  might,  never  could  get 
to  be  a  mogul.  It  has  to  keep  on  being 
a  switch  engine.  But  let  any  youth 
once  get  to  going  under  his  own  steam, 
and  there  is  no  telling  what  he  may  do. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  at  sixteen  was  a 
very  ordinary  boy.  weak  physically  and 
not  noticeably  bright  mentally.  He 
might  easily  never  have  got  out  of  the 
switch  engine  class.  But  he  got  mov- 
ing, accumulated  steam  and  momentum 
and  ended  by  being  a  mogul. 

Parents,  and  teachers,  if  you  would 
give  the  boys  and  girls  the  boost  that 
will  send  them  up  the  tree,  try  to 
make  them  see  this.  Get  them  to  have 
ii  out  with  themselves  whether  they 
ling  to  be  i  ngines  or  dump  cars. 
M  ake  them  see  the  glory  of  bringing 
home  the  bacon  even  if  it  isn't  the 
whole  hog.  And  when  tl 
-'  "i  ■  3  a  win  if  it  isn't  anj  thing  tnon 
than  standing  at  the  head  in  the  spell- 
ing   class,    make    him    feel    that    it    is    a 
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when  he  wins.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
making  him  conceited  and  cocky.  Bet- 
ter have  him  a  bit  conceited  than  sunk 
in  the  hopeless  slough  of  don't-care-it- 
ive-ness.  The  one  will  cure  itself;  the 
other  won't.  Ambition  in  a  boy  or  girl 
grows  from  what  it  feeds  upon.  One 
success  breeds  desire  for  another. 
Above  all,  do  not  sneer  at  or  decry 
them  when  they  fail,  provided  they  put 
up  a  good  fight.  They  will  go  back  to 
the  conflict  with  renewed  grit  if  they 
feel  that  the  home  folks  are  behind 
them.  With  father  and  mother  rooting 
for  him,  a  youngster  will  try  anything, 
especially  if  he  knows  that  failure  will 
not  bring  disgrace. 

We  are  fairly  sure  to  have  our  young 
folks  win  if  we  once  get  them  to  feel 
that  T  ife  is  a  fine  big  game,  to  be 
played  according  to  the  rules,  and  with 
a  good  assortment  of  prizes  for  the 
winners.  Another  thing:  your  youth 
is  almost  alwa.vs  an  idealist.  You 
might  not  think  so,  if  you  are  not  deep 
enough  to  penetrate  the  camouflage 
with  which  he  tries  to  hide  it,  but  he  is 
just  the  same.  Hence  he  is  not  deeply 
stirred  by  incentives  that  promise 
riches,  power,  or  other  forms  of  self- 
aggrandizement.  It  is  the  romantic, 
chivalrous,  adventurous  phases  of  life 
that  really  appeal  to  him.  The  chance 
of  being  a  congressman  or  a  senator, 
a  captain  of  industry,  a  millionaire  or 
even  a  president,  does  not  make  much 
of  a  hit  with  a  boy,  but  how  he  would 
like  to  be  a  George  Dewey,  or  a 
Roosevent,  or  a  Henry  Ford  or  an 
Edison  or  Marconi,  or  any  other  man 
who  has  done  big,  spectacular  or  ro- 
mantic things!  Therefore,  don't  worry 
if  he  admires  Douglass  Fairbanks  or 
Babe  Ruth  more  than  he  does  Rocke- 
feller or  Carnegie.  With  him,  as  with 
Hamlet,  "The  play's  the  thing". 


Here's  to  This  issue  of  the  Educator 
You  All  will  reach  you  Federation- 
ists  just  about  the  time  that 
you  are  shaping  things  up  for  the  an- 
nual big  good  time  in  Chicago.  How 
I  wish  it  was  not  such  "a  long  way  to 
Tiperary"  and  an  equally  long,  long 
way  back  again!  Otherwise,  I  should 
certainly  be  among  those  "also  pres- 
ent". But  a  three  thousand  mile  trip 
through  the  sort  of  weather  they  put 
up  east  of  the  Rockies  in  December  is 
a  large  order.  It  is  said  that  Providence 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb; 
but  there  is  no  promise  in  behalf  of  an 
old  buck,  and  especially  one  who  has 
not  been  shorn  so  that  you  could 
notice  it.  and  one  who  has  been  coddled 
in  California  sunshine  for  five  years. 
So  the  best  I  can  do  is  to  send  my 
regrets  and  a  long-range  'Hello!" 

It  is  just  twenty-eight  years  since  I 
first  met  with  the  forceful  fellows  who 
set  The  Federation  of  Commercial 
Educators  going.  Not  many  of  these 
old-timers  are  left,  and  most  of  you 
youngsters  who  are  on  the  job  now 
were  in  knee-pants  then,  and  quite  a 
Few  "l  you  hadn't  even  happened  yet. 
Truly,  a  lot  of  water  has  passed  under 
the  bridge.  But  they  are  a  rugged  lot. 
•li  isi  old-timers,  with  very  few  of  the 
later  breed  of  silken-mannered,  care- 
fully   manicured,  college   breds  among 
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■em.  Some  of  'em  et  with  their 
pnives.  But  they  were  deadly  in  earn- 
i  -!.  took  their  work  seriously,  and  were 
luit\  scrappers  when  they  got  started, 
which  they  pretty  often  did.  Perhaps 
you  modern  sophisticated  folks  would 
think  that  the  things  they  scrapped 
over  were  rather  trivial,  as  for  instance, 
the  way  to  start  a  beginner  in  book- 
keeping; whether  writing  should  slant 
or  stand  up  straight;  whether  light-line 
or  shaded  shorthand  was  best;  whether 
"actual  business  from  start  to  finish" 
was  a  Heaven-sent  blessing,  or  silly 
tommyrot.  But  to  these  men.  saturated 
to  the  bones  with  the  importance  of 
every  detail  of  their  work,  those  differ- 
ences were  all-important,  and  some- 
times, in  the  course  of  the  fight,  rough 
verbal  missiles  were  hurled.  On  one 
vivid  occasion,  a  prominent  business 
school  man  from  a  western  city,  got 
so  hot  in  the  course  of  a  debate  that 
he  called  his  opponent  a  blankety-blank 
liar,  and  then  resigned  and  left  the  hall 
before  the  scandalized  convention  had 
a  chance  to  expel  him.  At  another  time 
an  exuberant  penman  of  the  old  school 
from  Indiana,  broke  up  a  discussion  in 
disorder  by  shouting  in  alliterative 
warmth  that  vertical  writing  was  "a 
freak,  a  fraud,  a  fake,  a  far-fetched 
flacious  fizzle".  O,  those  were  the  days 
of  real  sport,  all  right. 
I  But,  hold!  I  realy  did  not  intend  to 
betray  my  growing  accumulation  of 
years  by  breaking  into  reminiscence. 
What  I  set  out  to  do  was  to  pass  to 
you  the  heart-felt  greetings  of  an  old- 
timer  who  was  in  at  the  birth  of  your 
Federation,  and  who  wishes  you  God- 
speed in  your  job  of  keeping  the  old 
organization  going  in  a  bigger  and 
broader  way  than  it  was  given  us  to 
do.  I  am  convinced  that  you  younger 
men  are  more  than  making  good  the 
faith  of  the  old  pioneers  that  Business 
Education,  often  discredited  in  their 
day.  was  destined  to  take  a  place  sec- 
ond in  importance  to  no  other  school 
work  that  goes  on  in  all  this  big  broad 
land. 

When  the  President's  gavel  falls  at 
Chicago,  I  shall  be  far  away  on  this 
sunlit  side  of  the  Continent,  but  if 
there  is  anything  in  telepathy,  my 
thoughts,  at  least,  shall  be  with  vou. 


OBITUARY 
FRANK  B.  DAVIS 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  inform 
you  of  the  death  of  Frank  B.  Davis, 
penman,  teacher,  engrosser  and  hand- 
writing expert.  He  died  very  suddenly 
in  Boston  on  October  17th,  1923.  of 
acute  indigestion. 

I  had  known  Mr.  Davis  since  way- 
back  in  1880,  when  he  came  to  New- 
York  to  teach  penmanship  at  Cady  and 
Walworth's  Business  College.  He  had 
just  been  down  in  Philadelphia  where 
he  had  taken  a  course  under  that  re- 
markable penman,  H.  W.  Flickinger, 
and  was  a  great  enthusiast  in  the  art 
calligraphic. 

It  was  "Gaskell's  Compendium."  so 
much  advertised  at  that  time,  that  had 
started   him   to   wielding  the   pen   with 


such  skill.  He  was  a  farmer's  boy,  I 
believe,  and  lived  in  Connecticut, 
spending  his  time  like  most  country 
boys,  working  hard  and  going  to  school 
winters.  After  considerable  practice 
from  "Gaskell's  Compendium."  as  he 
once  told  me.  he  wrote  a  dozen  cards 
for  someone,  for  which  he  received  25 
cents.  That,  he  said,  spoiled  him  for 
farm  work,  so  he  practiced  harder  than 
ever  to  reach  a  high  grade  of  skill 
which  finally  placed  him  in  a  position 
as  teacher  of  penmanship  in  New  York 
City. 

Something  took  him  West  for  a 
number  of  years  where  he  followed  an- 
other occupation,  but  about  1890  he 
landed  at  Comer's  Commercial  School, 
Boston,  where  he  took  up  teaching 
again  and  finally  went  into  the  John 
Hancock  Insurance  Co.  as  policy 
writer,  doing  at  the  same  time  quite  a 
lot  of  engrossing.  Mr.  Davis  was  fine 
as  an  all-round  engrosser  and  for  many 


years  had  about  all  he  couldl  do  in 
that  line.  He  did  considerable  work  as 
a  handwriting  expert,  and  1  am  gla  1  to 
say  that  I  believe  be  always  gave  his 
honest  opinion,  whether  he  gained  or 
lost  by  it.  I  don't  believe  any  lee  would 
have  been  large  enough  to  have  made 
him  sell  himself  for  gain.  That  was 
the  kind  of  a  man  Mr.  Davis  was.  an  1 
it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  pro- 
fession if  ALL  handwriting  experts 
were  as  conscientious  about  giving  tes- 
timony. 

Although  a  fine  penman  and  all- 
round  engrosser,  I  think  everybody 
who  knew  Davis  admired  him  even 
more  as  a  man  than  as  an  artist.  He 
was  the  kind  that  improved  on  ac- 
quaintance, and  the  longer  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  knew  him  the  more 
they  liked  and  respected  him,  which 
showed  that  he  was  genuine,  true  and 
loval  to  the  end. 

W.  E.  Dennis.  Brooklvn.  X.   V. 


The  way  W.  A.  Botts,  the  Penman-Cartoonist,  sees  W.  C.  Springgate  of  the  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
Business  College.  A  friend  states:  "Mr.  Springgate's  hobby  is  losing  golf  balls.  It  might  be 
well  said  that  he  plays  a  'military  game'  of  golf.  On  a  nine  hole  course,  like  the  boys  of  the 
Civil  War,  he  goes  out  in  '61  and  comes  back  in  '65." 

He  has  been  secretary  of  the  local  Kiwanis  Club  for  five  years,  and  its  delegate  to  three 
international  conventions.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  local  association 
of  commerce,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  and  is  a  director  of  the  Investment  Savings  Association. 

In  the  school  work  he  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  general  supervision  of  instruction  and 
in  the  teaching  of  senior  accounting,  penmanship,  salesmanship,  business  organization  and  man- 
agement,  and  business  economics. 

For^  two  years  Mr.  Springgate  was  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers' 
nd  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  its  president. 
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(Continued  from  page  17) 
breakfast.  As  well  as  veracity,  Mr. 
Dennis  must  have  had  voracity  if  he 
did  justice  to  that  breakfast;  but  we 
Yankees  certainly  do  thrive  on  pie. 
The  Beginning  of  a  Great  Career 
Well,  this  young  Italian  had  a  mod- 
est office,  roughly  furnished,  with  just 
a  plain  long  table,  a  few  cheap  chairs, 
a  bench  or  two,  a  desk,  and  some  few 
office  accessories;  a  cheap  filing  cabi- 
net, and  a  typewriter,  I  believe.  He 
began  business  in  November,  1919, 
went  up  like  a  rocket  for  about  ten 
months,  and  came  down  like  a  stick  in 
August,  1920.  He  had  only  a  few  visi- 
tors at  first,  but  after  a  couple  of 
months  his  clientele  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  for  the  word  passed 
around  through  all  the  Italian  barber 
shops,  boot  black  stands,  fruit  stores, 
and  spaghetti  palaces  that  Angelo  and 
Raphael  and  Carlotta  and  Margarita 
and  Christopher  each  had  loaned 
Signor  Ponzi  of  Pie  Alley  fifty  dollars 
and  taken  his  note  promising  to  pay  in 
forty-five  days  seventy-five  dollars,  and 
when  the  forty-five  days  were  up  the 
money  had  been  promptly  paid.  Of 
course,  these  sons  and  daughters  of 
Italy  told  their  sisters  and  their  cousins 
and  their  aunt,  also  their  uncles  and 
their  brothers  and  their  lovers,  and 
there  came  to  be  a  regular  procession 
moving  through  Pie  Alley  to  27  School 
Street  loaning  Signor  Ponzi  money  and 
taking  his  notes  promising  to  pay  in 
forty-five  days  50%  more  than  the 
money  loaned.  When  the  forty-five 
days  were  up  everybody  got  his  money, 
when  he  presented  the  note,  and  most 
of  them  put  it  right  back  again  and 
took  another  note.  Then  people  out- 
side the  Italian  Colony  were  attracted 
by  the  smell  of  the  money  pouring  in 
and  out  of  Pie  Alley.  Some  of  the 
skeptical  ones  asked  Signor  Ponzi  how 
he  could  do  it,  and  he  explained  to 
them  that  it  was  done  by  means  of  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  United 
States  money  and  the  depreciated  cur- 
rency of  Europe.  Over  in  Italy,  Aus- 
tria, Hungary  and  other  nations  of 
Europe  you  could  buy  a  post  office 
money  order  coupon  for  about  a*  half 
cent  of  our  money  over  here.  This 
coupon  would  call  for  the  payment  of 
five  cents  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  the  post 
offices  would  take  them  up  and  pay 
the  money.  That  is  not  exactly  the 
explanation  but  that  it  as  near  as  I 
can  understand  it,  and  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Authorities  sent  an 
investigator  around  to  look  the  matter 
up  and  he  said  he  couldln't  see  any 
flaw  in  Mr.  Ponzi's  explanation,  and 
that  it  could  be  done.  The  Police  Com- 
missioner of  Boston  on  the  strength  of 
this  report  said  it  was  all  right. 

According  to  this  young  Napoleon  of 
finance  there  was  about  400%  profit  in 
this  opedation  in  money  order  coupons. 
Half  of  this  moderate  profit  went  to 
the  parties  over  on  the  other  side  of 
the  salt  pond,  who  were  collecting 
these  coupons  for  him.  Another  100% 
went  into  the  overhead  expenses  on 
this  side,  and  that  left  50%  for  the 
people  who  furnished  the   money,   and 


fifty  for  Ponzi.  It  was  evident  that 
everybody  ought  to  be  happy  under 
such  a  division  as  this,  and  as  long  as 
the  post  office  officials  and  the  police 
couldn't  find  any  flaw  the  general  pub- 
lic .always  eager  to  get  something  for 
nohting,  drew  its  money  out  of  the 
savings  bank,  and  headed  for  Pie  Alley. 
Money  poured  in  there  in  a  flood,  ten 
thousands  dollars  a  day,  twenty  thous- 
and dollars  a  day;  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars a  day;  for  in  the  ten  months  that 
this  young  man  did  business  at  25 
School  Street  about  fourteen  million 
dollars  from  all  parts  of  New  England, 
largely  from  Boston,  poured  in  to  that 
little  office.  There  were  bushel  baskets 
and  shoe  boxes  and  apple  barrels  full 
of  greenbacks  taken  over  every  day  to 
the  Hanover  Trust  Company,  one  of 
the  big  banks  of  Boston.  Soon  Signor 
Ponzi  was  a  director,  and  the  owner  of 
the  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Han- 
over Trust  Company,  which  was  hand- 
ling his  finances.  The  young  man 
lived  with  his  mother  and  his  wife  in 
a  handsome  residence  at  Lawrence 
twenty-five  miles  out;  and  his  bright 
sky  blue,  gold  and  silver  mounted 
limousine  in  which  he  drove  into  Bos- 
ton every  day  came  to  be  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  city,  second  only  to 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  and  the  Old 
South  Church. 

A  Doubting  Thomas 
But  there  was  one  newspaper  in 
Boston  that  was  very  skeptical  about 
Signor  Ponzi's  scheme  by  which  every- 
body could  get  rich  quick.  I  said  a 
doubting  Thomas  when  I  should  have 
said  a  doubting  Richard  for  it  was 
Richard  Crosier,  whose  father  was  the 
publisher  of  the  rather  sensational 
daily,  The  Boston  Post,  who  sounded 
a  note  of  alarm  and  kept  it  up.  Young 
Crosier  was  an  assistant  editor  of  the 
Post  and  he  couldn't  see  how  it  was 
possible  to  pay  fifty  percent  interest  in 
forty-five  days  on  such  sums  of  money 
as  this  young  Italian  was  taking  in,  in 
spite  of  all  the  indorsements  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Police  Commissioners 
and  one  of  the  leading  trade  agencies 
which  said  Ponzi  was  all  right.  Crosier 
said  there  must  be  danger  to  the  people 
who  were  taking  in  such  a  flood  of 
money  to  this  young  Italian,  about 
whom  very  little  was  known.  So,  the 
newspaper  man  went  to  see  him,  and 
was  cordially  received.  The  young 
financier  talked  very  openly  about  how 
he  was  making  his  money,  and  the 
possibilities  of  continuing  millions.  He 
showed  a  quarter  million  dollars  in 
bills  crowded  in  two  suit  cases  and  an- 
other quarter  million  of  Liberty  bonds. 
He  said  he  kept  these  right  in  the 
office  so  as  to  redeem  any  notes  that 
came  in,  as  they  came  due.  But  still 
the  Post  editor  was  not  satisfied.  It 
seemed  to  him  there  must  be  "a  nigger 
in  the  wood  pile"  somewhere,  and  he 
determined  to  smoke  him  out  and  keep 
up  his  warning  in  the  Post,  and  these 
warnings  started  a  run  on  27  School 
Street.  But  Ponzi  came  back  promptly. 
paid  every  note  as  it  fell  due,  and  told 
everybody  if  they  wanted  their  money 
back  just  give  up  the  notes  and  they 
could    have    the    amount    they    had    in- 


vested without  any  question,  minus  the 
interest.  That  stopped  the  run.  But 
even  then  the  Post  didn't  let  up.  It 
had  an  interview  with  Chas.  W.  Bar- 
ron, a  well  known  financial  expert  of 
New  England  and  editor  of  several 
financial  Journals,  and  Barron  tore  the 
Ponzi  scheme  all  to  pieces,  and  said  it 
could  not  be  done.  Ponzi  came  back 
with  a  libel  suit  for  five  million  dollars 
against  Barron,  and  put  an  attachment 
on  his  property,  and  the  crowd  cheered 
him  to  the  echo  and  booed  the  Post 
long  and  loud,  but  that  paper  didn't  let 
up  then.  It  got  its  foreign  correspond- 
ents in  Europe  to  work  and  they  re- 
ported that  nobody  was  buying  cou- 
pons over  there,  and  special  inquiries 
in  Washington  showed  that  not  more 
than  $10,000  had  ever  been  redeemed 
of  those  coupons,  and  then  there  came 
the  final  step  that  burst  the  bubble; 
smoked  out  the  nigger  in  the  wood 
pile,  and  took  the  plating  off  the  lead 
brick. 

The  Bubble  Bursts 

Down  from  Canada  came  Eugene 
La  Flamme,  a  criminal  expert  from 
Montreal,  and  identified  Signor  Ponzi 
as  a  bank  clerk  of  the  same  name  who 
had  been  arrested  in  Montreal  and 
served  three  years  in  the  penitentiary 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  for  obtaining 
money  by  means  of  forgery.  About 
the  same  time  the  investigators  found 
that  the  distinguished  financiers  had 
served  a  year  in  the  United  States 
prison  at  Atlanta  for  some  offense 
against  the  imigration  laws,  and  on 
August  13th,  1920,  my  birthday  by  the 
way,  the  young  man  was  arrested, 
spending  the  night  in  Middlesex  Co. 
jail,  and  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years  he  has  not  been  riding  around  in 
the  blue  and  gold  and  silver  and  velvet 
and  silk  limousine.  On  the  contrary, 
he  has  been  living  on  wholesome  but 
very  plain  food  at  the  State  boarding 
house  at  Charlestown  where  a  number 
of  other  gold  brick  artists,  get  rich 
men,  and  those  who  earn  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  wits  are  so- 
journing. 

The    Boston   Post   got   the    Pulitzer 
gold  medal  and  $2,000  in  cash  for  ex- 
posing   the    financier,    and    it    was    a 
mighty    nice    feather    to   put   in   young 
Crosier's   cap.     At   the   time   when   his 
attack  against  Ponzi  was  in  full  swing, 
a    mob    surrounded    the    office    of    the 
Post,  greeted  its  each  issue  with  cat- 
calls, groans,  and  would  have  mobbed 
the  editor  if  they  had  known  him.     Of  I 
course,  the  scheme  was  simply  a  repe- 
tition   of    the    old    520%    Miller    plan.  J 
With   the   flood   of  money   pouring  in,   ! 
he    could   for   a   long  time   redeem   the   \ 
notes  as  they  fell  due.     Fourteen  mil-,j 
lion   dollars   poured   into    Ponzi's   hop-   j 
pers  in  less  than  a  year,  and  he  didn't   i 
pay  out  more   than   two  or   three   mil- 
lion.    The  investors  got  back  some  of 
their  money,  for  the  bank  commission- 
ers   promptly   took    possession    of    the 
Hanover  Trust  Co.     It  was  not  a  total 
loss  like  some  of  the  bricks  but  prob- 
ably would  have  been  but  for  the  com- 
ing of  LaFlamme,  the  finger-print  ex- 
pert   from   Montreal.      A   year   or   two 
would  have  given  the  enterprising  Mr. 


a 


Ponzi  all  the  moncj  in  Massachusetts 
and  then  probably  he  would  have  gone 
back  to  Italy  and  taken  Mussolini's  job. 
Will  this  expose  of  the  young  Italian 
put  a  stop  to  the  selling  of  gold  bricks 
in  New  England?  By  no  means.  It 
will  simply  call  tor  a  little  different 
variety  of  brick.  The  chief  of  the 
United  States  Secret  Service  estimates 
that  $500,000,000  worth  of  utterly 
worthless  securities  (insecurities  would 
be  a  better  name)  are  sold  to  the 
American  public  every  year.  Now,  you 
young  people  who  are  reading  this 
magazine  are  a  part  of  the  American 
public.  Not  many  of  you  have  money 
to  invest  now,  but  you  will  have  soon, 
if  you  don't  sell  yourselves  gold  bricks 
while  you  are  taking  your  course  of 
training  for  business.  "Ha,  ha!"  you 
say,  "Sell  ourselves  gold  bricks!  Not 
we !  We  may  not  be  very  wise  or  very 
experienced  in  business  but  we  are  too 
wise  for  that."  Are  you  indeed?  I 
venture  to  say  that  quite  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  young  people  who  are 
attending   the   business   schools   and   a 


still  larger  proportion  of  the  young 
people  who  are  taking  the  commercial 
course  in  High  Schools  (or  any  other 
course  for  that  matter)  are  engaged  in 
the  very  foolish  operation  of  selling 
themselves  gold  bricks.  You  get  a 
good  business  education,  a  good  classi- 
cal education,  a  good  scientific  educa- 
tion, and  you  have  got  something  that 
is  solid  gold,  24  karats  fine,  if  you  have 
got  it  as  you  ought  to  get  it.  Not  all 
the  gold  ingots  of  education  will  be 
fifty  pounds  weight  but,  if  you  have 
done  your  work  right,  what  you  have 
got  will  be  pure  gold.  But  you  come 
in  and  you  take  bookkeeping,  for  in- 
stance. Whenever  you  strike  a  hard 
spot — something  you  don't  understand 
quite — you  don't  work  it  out  yourself, 
you  go  to  your  neighbor,  the  bright 
boy  or  the  bright  girl,  who  does  know 
what  he  or  she  is  talking  about.  You 
get  him  or  her  to  do  it  for  you.  Looks 
all  right  on  your  books,  but  you  don't 
really  know  anything  about  it.  You 
have  sold  yourself  a  nice  little  book- 
keeping gold  brick — lead  10c  a  pound — 
instead    of    gold    $250    a    pound.      You 


get  in  the  shorthand  class;  you  take  up 
that  useful  study;  you  learn  all  the 
hooks,  and  crooks,  and  curlicues  of 
Gregg  or  Pitman  or  whoever  the 
author  may  be.  You  take  them  down 
in  your  note  book  easier  than  you  can 
take  them  off  the  note  book  when  you 
come  to  sit  down  to  the  typewriter  to 
make  a  transcript.  When  you  can't 
read  it  you  don't  bother  to  study  it  out 
— takes  too  much  time — you  take  it  to 
the  bright  boy  or  the  bright  girl,  and 
get  him  or  her  to  read  it  for  you. 
Never  mind  if  your  notes  don't  follow 
the  rules  of  the  text  book;  you  can  get 
up  an  alphabet  of  your  own,  you  know. 
You  will  get  some  kind  of  shorthand 
out  of  it.  But  it  will  be  lead — 10c  a 
pound,  not  solid  gold  $250  a  pound. 
For  my  sake  and  your  sake  don't, 
young  people,  sell  yourselves  gold 
bricks.  There  are  plenty  of  artists  in 
the  profession  that  will  sell  them  to 
you  if  you  must  have  them.  I  don't 
like  to  see  people  buying  them  even 
from  that  class,  but  it  breaks  my  heart 
to  see  young  people  selling  themselves 
lead  bricks  for  pure  gold.     Don't  do  it! 


Students   of    Ornamental    Penmanship   will   find   a   wealth   of   material  in  the  abov 
believe  we  have  seen  from   Madarasz's  pen.      It  is  well  worth  your  careful  study 


It  is  one  of  the  best  alphabets 
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Penmanship  Supervisors' 
Section 

National   Association    of    Penmanship 

Supervisors 
II     C.    Walker,  Pres.,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 
Sara  K    Munn,  Vice  President,  Kock  Island,  111. 
E.   G.   Miller,  Secy,  and  Treas.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Executive  Committee 
E.  P.  Duffy,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Lena  A.   Shaw,  Detroit,   Mich. 
C.   A.   Barnett,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Tom  Sawyier,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Clara    Redecker,    Rock    Islland,    111.  _ 

Next  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  he  held  in  St.  Louis,  April  23, 
■J4.  and  25,  1924. 


BUSINESS     WRITING     FROM     A 

BUSINESS  VIEWPOINT 
Arlington   Swarts,    Instructor   in    Pen- 
manship, Washington  Junior  High 
School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(Continued  from  November) 
In    order    to    get    the    viewpoint    of 
business  writing  from  business  men  in 
Rochester,  the  plan  of  procedure  was 
similar  to  that  just   intimated   herein, 
that  is,  the  psychologist,  the  business 
man  and  the  special  teacher  all  func- 
tioned in  the  results  obtained. 

Thirty-four  business  men  were  in- 
terviewed by  a  special  teacher  of  bus- 
iness writing.  The  Ayers  Scale  for 
measuring  Handwriting  was  actively 
discussed  in  each  interview. 

Five  direct  questions  were  asked 
each  business  man  who  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  most  concerning  the  pen- 
manship in  that  particular  business.  A 
simple  questionnaire  was  used. 
The  first  question  was: 

1.  Do  you  seriously  believe  that  it 
is  essential  that  the  present  day  of- 
fice employee  be  thoroughly  trained 
in  good  plain  rapid  style  of  business 
writing? 

The  intent  of  this  question  was  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not,  with  the 
advent  of  so  much  machinery,  pen- 
manship has  been  so  entirely  dis- 
placed that  we  need  give  it  but  pass- 
ing attention. 

Thirty-three  business  men  answered 
"yes"  one  said,  "no."  The  rational 
conclusion  drawn  from  the  answer  to 
this  question  would  appear  to  be  that 
while  modern  business  does  not  de- 
mand any  where  near  the  quantity  of 
penmanship  as  formerly,  it  still  makes 
certain  definite  demands  on  quality. 

The  second  question  was: 

2.  In  the  writing  observed  in  your 
office  where  is  the  greater  lack,  in 
speed  or  in  good  plain  letter  forma- 
tion? 

The  summary  of  the  answers  to  this 
question  should  indicate  whether  or 
not,  in  the  rush  of  modern  business, 
speed  in  writing  has  been  overlooked 
to  any  great  extent  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  whether  or  not  business  writ 
ing  is  now  too  good  (and  too  slow  i 
Twenty-nine  answered  that  there  is 
the  greater  lack  in  letter  formation. 
'  Inly  in  two  instances  was  speed  crit- 
icized. 

It  appeared  to  be  quite  the  concen- 
sus of  opinion  that  if  pupils  were  well 
grounded  in  good  standard  letter  for- 
mations,   taught    together    with     d 

habits   of  posture   and    penholding,  the 


pressure  of  business  will  produce  the 
i.ecessary  speed  at  a  small  sacrifice 
of  letter  formation. 

The  third  question  was  asked  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  business 
writing  should  be  taught  in  the  senior 
high  school. 

3.  Do  you  think  that  our  high  school 
graduates   write    well   enough? 

A  number  were  not  in  position  to 
answer  this  question.  The  summary 
follows: — Twelve  said  that  they  do 
write   well   enough. 

Six  did  not  know.  Sixteen  said  that 
they  do  not   write   well  enough. 

It  would  he  a  sane  conclusion  to 
say  that  every  senior  high  school  pu- 
pil at  the  beginning  of  his  last  year 
should  either  measure  up  to  a  defi- 
nite standard  of  business  writing  or 
be  required  to  take  it  as  a  subject  un- 
til he  does. 

The  fifth  and  last  question  was: — 
5.  Of  the  eight  samples  of  writing 
shown  you  which  is  the  lowest  type 
that  would  be  satisfactory  in  your 
office? 

The  eight  samples  mentioned  are 
those  shown  in  the  Ayers  Scale  for 
Measuring  Handwriting,  the  Geetys- 
burg  Edition.     The  summary  follows: 

(  ine  said  that  20  was  good  enough 
as  shown  by  the  Ayers  Scale. 

Two  said  30.  Four  said  GO. 

Four  said  40.  Six  said  70. 

Twelve   said   50.       One  said  80. 

One  said  53.  Two  said  90. 

One  did   not  know. 

Many  interesting  statements  were 
made  in  regard  to  this  scale  which 
space  will  not  permit  me  to  speak  of. 

It  is  quite  evident  that,  all  other 
things  being  considered,  the  average 
business  man  desires  a  quality  of 
writing  approximating  50  as  shown 
by  the  Ayers  Scale. 

Resummarizing,  briefly,  it  would 
appear:  First,  that  the  average  busi- 
ness man  still  believes  that  specific 
and  thorough  training  in  writing  is 
still  necessary. 

Second,  that  we  need  not  go  wild 
over  speed  but  should  spend  much 
time  on  good  standard  letter  forma- 
tion that  will  endure  the  ravages  of 
office  speed  pressure.  Business  men 
lay  much   emphasis  on  good  figures. 

Third,  that  writing  should  be  taught 
in  the  senior  high  school  only  when 
it  falls  before  a  definite  standard  and 
(pardoning  a  personal  opinion)    I    be- 


lief this  should  hold  true  in  tin 
Junior  High  School  as  well. 

4th,  that  the  average  business  offio 
demands  a  grade  of  writing  not  under 
fifty   as    shown   by   the   Ayers   Scale: 

Just  how  far  above  this  figure  «i 
should  develop  it,  to  allow  for  shrink 
age  or  tearing  down,  that  is  sure  ti 
follow  when  we  cease  teaching  it  as  ;. 
subject,  is  a  problem  that  we  still 
have  to  solve,  but  there  are  specific 
ways  we  can  approximate  an  answei 
to  this  problem.  Perhaps  some  tin* 
\\  e  may  atempt  it. 


PASSING  OF 
JEROME  B.  HOWARD 

Mr.  Howard.  President  of  the 
Phonographic  Institute  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  publishers  of  shorthand 
text  books,  died  on  October  9th  at  Pal- 
myra, Mo.,  after  an  illness  of  several 
months.  Mr.  Howard  was  in  his  64th 
year,  and  had  never  completely  recov- 
ered from  an  attack  of  heart  trouble 
following  the  death  of  his  wife  four 
years  ago.  However,  his  illness  was 
not  thought  to  be  serious  until  last 
June,  when  he  disappeared.  A  thorough 
search  made  by  the  police  proved  un- 
availing, but  he  returned  home  the 
next  day  and  was  found  lying  on  his 
bed  in  a  semi-conscious  condition. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Howard 
took  an  active  interest  in  civic  affairs, 
and  his  circle  of  friends  include  many 
of  Cincinnati's  most  prominent  men. 

He  began  life  as  a  reporter  on  Cin- 
cinnati newspapers,  and  was  known  at 
that  time  as  one  of  the  most  expert 
stenographic  reporters  in  that  section 
of  the  country. 

To  the  commercial  teaching  frater- 
nity Mr.  Howard  has  long  been  known 
as  one  of  the  ablest  shorthand  men  in 
the  country.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  published  the  Phonographic  Maga- 
zine, and  he  edited  and  published  the 
Benn  Pitman  series  of  shorthand  text 
books. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Asso- 
ciation, and  was  very  active  in  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  professional  shorthand 
reporting. 

Mr.  Howard  is  survived  by  one  son, 
J.  M.  Howard,  who  is  continuing  the 
business  established  by  his  father. 

In  Mr.  Howard's  death  the  short- 
hand world  has  lost  one  of  its  ablest 
champions. 


TO    TEACHERS    AND    SUPERVISORS    OF    WRITING 

You  are  interested  in  better  penmanship  and  a  bigger  and  better 
profession. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  is  endeavoring  to  give  penman- 
ship material  which  will  help  to  encourage  more  people  to  take  up 
penmanship  work.  It  is  not  only  encouraging  persons  to  follow  pen- 
manship as  a  profession,  hut  is  urging  the  masses  generally  to  learn  to 
write  better.  The  ones  who  need  our  help  cannot  be  reached  without 
your  cooperation.  We  appreciate  your  loyal  support  given  us  during 
the  past  and  would  urge  you  now  to  redouble  your  effort  in  interesting 
your  friends  and   students  in   penmanship  and   The   Business   Educator. 

Send  us  clubs  and  you  will  be  doing  your  pupils  a  good  turn,  for 
those  who  follow  the  lessons  in  The  Business  Educator  greatly  improve 
their  pen/manhip.  We  can  still  begin  subcriptions  with  the  September 
number  in  which   Mr.    Lister's  excel'ent   course  began. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

By  FREDERICK  JUCHHOFF,  LL.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  C.  P.  A. 

rofessor  of  Economics.  American  University;  Lecturer  on  Advanced 
Accounting.  University  of  Maryland 

Public  Accounting  Office*  in  Washington  and  Chicago 


TREATMENT  OF  LAND  AND 
BUILDINGS  IN  ACCOUNTS 
The  term  "Real  Property"  is  gener- 
ally used  by  lawyers  and  others  dealing 
with  legal  matters  to  designate  that 
large  group  of  property  rights  which 
includes  land,  and  all  rights  and  profits 
arising  from  and  annexed  to  land  of  a 
permanent  immovable  nature.  It  is 
generally  understood  to  embrace  land, 

,  improvements  thereon,  and  buildings. 
While  the  use  of  this  term  by  lawyers 

■  has  been  most  valuable  in  defining 
legal  rights  and  obligations,  its  adop- 
tion by  accountants  has  led  to  much 
confusion.  Land  and  the  buildings 
erected  thereon  are  so  dissimilar  in 
many  respects,  and  their  proper  treat- 

L  ment  in  the  accounts  so  different,  that 
they  should  never  be  carried  in  one 
lump  called  "Real  Estate,"  but  should 
be  carried  in  separate  and  distinct  ac- 
counts   such    as    "Land,"    "Buildings," 

"  etc.     One  need  not  seek  far  to  find  the 

,  reasons    for    such    a   separation    of   ac- 

r  counts,  even  though  the  property  con- 

'  sists  of  one  physical  unit.  The  moment 
a  building  is  completed  and  ready  for 
use  it  becomes  subject  to  those  forces 
of   nature,    which    surely    even    though 

.  slowly  result  in  disintegration  and  de- 
struction, known  as  Depreciation.  Gen- 

'  eraly  speaking,  land  is  not  subject  to 
depreciation.  In  order  to  provide 
against  loss  through  certain  industrial 
and  other  hazards,  such  as  fire,  tornado, 

[  etc.,  it  is  customary  to  protect  against 
the  same  by  insurance.  Land,  not  be- 
ing subject  to  the  hazards  named,  is 
not  insured.  It  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  property  insurance 
that  a  recovery  for  a  loss  sustained  can 
not  exceed  whichever  is  lower,  the 
actual  loss  or  the  face  of  the  policy.  It 
is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  building 
upon  which  insurance  is  carried  should 
be  carried  in  the  accounts  in  such  a 
way  that  its  value  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  books  in  order  to  secure  a 
proper  adjustment  from  the  insurance 
company  and  so  that  no  more  insur- 
ance will  be  carried  than  is  necessary 
to  secure  the  desired  protection.  This 
can  be  done  only  where  the  buildings 
and  other  insured  property  are  com- 
pletely separated  in  the  accounts  from 
the  land  and  other  property  which  is 
not  covered  by  insurance. 

Land  and  other  fixed  assets  should 
be  carried  upon  the  books  at  cost,  less 
proper  allowance  for  a  permanent  de- 
cline in  value.  The  cost  of  land  would 
include  not  only  the  actual  purchase 
price  paid  to  the  seller,  but  such  addi- 
tional costs  as  may  have  been  incurred 
to  perfect  the  title  or  to  improve  the 
physical  condition  of  the  property. 
However,  under  no  circumstances  is  it 
proper  to  bring  appreciation  of  land 
upon  the  books,  since  at  the  best  it  is 
only  an  unrealized  gain.  The  practice 
of  some  concerns  to  write  up  the  carry- 


ing value  of  fixed  property  such  as  land 
and  crediting  the  same  to  current  in- 
come is  even  more  strongly  to  be  con- 
demned. 

A  practice  which  is  frequently  found 
consists  in  the  omission  to  include  the 
depreciation  on  a  building  in  the  oper- 
ating accounts  because  of  the  increase 
in  value  of  the  land  upon  which  it 
stands.  This  practice  failsl  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  while  the  useful- 
ness of  a  building  is  in  no  way  in- 
creased by  an  increase  in  its  market 
value  and  such  increase  in  market  value 
does  not  result  in  available  working 
capital,  the  wearing  out  of  a  building 
is  something  which  is  very  real  and 
certain,  and  will  ultimately  result  in 
rendering  such  building  useless'  and 
necessitate  the  expenditure  of  addi- 
tional capital  in  order  to  secure  its  re- 
placement. 

Where  land  which  has  been  carried 
at  cost  is  actually  sold,  it  is  proper,  of 
course,  to  record  whatever  profit  may 
be  realized  upon  the  books.  However, 
such  a  profit  should  not  be  included  in 
the  operating  earnings,  but  is  a  capital 
profit  which  should  be  carried  directly 
to  the  surplus  account.  This  principle 
is  not  altered  by  the  fact  that  such 
capital  profits  may  be  available  for  the 
payment  of  dividends. 

A  difficulty  sometimes  arises  where 
land  is  contingently  donated  to  an  in- 
dustrial concern.  Such  land  donations 
are  occasionally  made  by  real  estate 
concerns  or  chambers  of  commerce  in 
order  to  attract  desirable  industries. 
The  agreement  usually  provides  that 
the  company  to  whom  the  land  is  given 
must  erect  suitable  buildings  and  in 
addition  employ  a  stated  average  num- 
ber of  workmen  for  a  period  of  years. 
The  title  to  the  donated  land  is  not 
complete  in  the  donee  until  all  condi- 
tions have  been  fully  met.  Several 
methods  of  treating  cases  of  this  kind 
are  found.  One  consists  in  charging 
land  with  its  full  value,  at  the  time 
the  contract  is  made,  and  crediting  in- 
come for  the  same  amount.  This  is 
wrong  because  the  title  to  the  land  has 
not  been  received  and  no  actual  profit 
has  been  made.  Other  accountants 
would  charge  an  account  entitled 
"Equity  in  Land"  for  the  value  of  the 
land  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  and 
credit  "Contingent  Profit  on  Land." 
This  procedure  has  the  merit  of  indi- 
cating upon  the  balance  sheet  the 
nature  of  the  interest  which  is  held  in 
the  land  upon  which  the  plant  is 
erected.  A  third  method,  occasionally 
found,  is  to  defer  making  any  entry 
concerning  the  donated  land  until  all 
conditions  have  been  met,  and  then 
charge  the  Land  account  with  the  value 
of  such  land  at  the  time  of  the  entry, 
and  crediting  the  Surplus  account.  The 
second  method  mentioned  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred because  it  brings  upon  the  books 


tlie  equity  at  the  time  oi  acquisitoin,  at 
its  value  at  that  time.  It  would  lie  will 
lei  make  the  credit  to  an  account  en- 
titled "Reserve  for  Profit  mi  Donated 
Land";  when  the  conditions  have  been 
fulfilled,  the  original  entries  should  lie 
reversed  and  tin-  facts  should  be 
brought  upon  the  books  by  charging 
"Land"  and  crediting  the  Surplus  ac- 
count. 

In  arriving  at  the  carrying,  or  cost, 
value  of  buildings,  all  costs  incurred  in 
bringing  the  new  building  to  a  state 
where  it  is  ready  for  occupancy  and 
use.  should  be  charged  against  it.  This 
includes  the  purchase  price  of  the  ma- 
terial, cost  of  labor  and  other  construc- 
tion charges,  as  well  as  possible  ex- 
penses incurred  in  tearing  down  and 
disposing  of  old  buildings  upon  the 
site  in  question.  It  is  also  proper  to 
include  interest  on  borrowed  money 
employed  to  erect  such  building,  during 
the  time  it  is  actually  in  course  of 
construction.  It  would  not  be  proper 
to  include  interest  on  owned  money, 
nor  can  such  interest  be  included  after 
the  structure  is  complete  and  ready  for 
occupancy. 

Where  bonds  are  issued  to  finance 
the  erection  of  a  building,  and  the  same 
are  sold  at  a  discount,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  such  discount  is  charged 
to  the  cost  of  the  building.  This  is 
wrong  in  principle,  as  bond  discount 
is  really  a  financial  cost  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  cost  of  the  building. 
This  discount  is  an  element  in  the  in- 
terest cost  and  should  be  written  off  by 
amortization  over  the  life  of  the  bonds. 

For  statistical  and  administrative 
purposes,  it  is  frequently  desirable  to 
compare  the  cost  of  using  owned  build- 
ings with  what  such  cost  would  be  if 
such  buildings  were  merely  rented.  This 
is  accomplished  by  opening  an  account 
entitled  "Building  Expenses"  and 
charging  thereto  all  costs  of  mainte- 
nance, such  as  depreciation,  repairs, 
taxes,  insurance,  etc.;  an  account  is 
also  opened  with  "Building  Income," 
to  which  is  credited  the  probable  rent 
which  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
business  for  like  accommodations.  The 
difference  between  the  two  accounts  is 
carried  to  the  Surplus  account  through 
the  division  of  "Other  Incume".  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
such  a  credit  balance  does  not  show  an 
actual  profit,  but  merely  represents  a 
saving,  and  great  care  must  be  used 
that  this  fact  is  kept  clear. 

These  principles  are  illustrated  by  a 
problem  taken  from  a  recent  C.  P.  A. 
examination. 

Problem 

On  January  1.  1921.  A  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  for  the  sum  of  $5,000.  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a  build- 
ing to  cost  $100,000.  The  tract  has  on 
it  several  old.  abandoned,  buildings, 
whose  removal  will  involve  a  cost  of 
$3,000,  and  from  which  he  will  realize 
$500  salvage.  In  removing  these  build- 
ings, a  workman  was  pinned  under  fall- 
ing timbers  and  injured.  A  did  not 
carry  liability  insurance  and  the  work- 
man was  awarded  the  sum  of  $5,000  by 
the  Industrial  Commission.  On  Janu- 
( Continued  on  page  25) 
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IE»R«  AT  MOK^— —sSSf  OUHHtS  SPARE  TIME 
Writ*  for  book.  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman." 
and  beautiful  specimens.  Fraa.  Your  name  on  card  if 
you  enclose  stamp.  F.W.  !IMBL>».  406  Ridge  Bldg..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Engrosser  Wanted 


LEARN  TO  MAKE  SHOW  CARDS 

by  mail.  Easy,  simple,  scientific  method.  Make  J2.00  an 
hour  in  own  business.  A'so  courses  in  Business  and  Or- 
namental Penmanship.     Name  on  one  dozen  cards.  35c. 


FREE  COURSE  BY  MAIL 

For  the  next  ten  days,  the  Carnegie  College 
will  issue  "Free  Scholarships"  to  all  students 
who  may  desire  to  become  exxert  typists  and 
stenographers  by  taking  typewriting  by  mail.  All 
standard  makes  of  typewriters  may  also  be  rented 
by  the  student  or  bought  on  easy  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $4.00  per  month.  For  "Free  Scholar- 
shins"  and  full  information  as  to  typewriter, 
address  Carnegie  College,  Rogers,  Ohio. 

SENT  FOR  25c 

Let  me  write  your  cards.  One  dozen  with  your  name, 
beautifully  handwritten  for  only  25  cts.  Finest  Xmas 
Cards,  35c  a  dozen. 

GEO.  W.    REEF,    Penman. 
139  Cleveland  Ave..  S.  W.  CANTON,  OHIO 


THE  BOOKKEEPER  AND  BUSINESS  MAN 

FOR  YOU! 


J.  I.  KINMAN,  C.  P.  A. 


H.  J.  WALTER,  Handwriting  Expert 

2-313  Fort  St..  Winnepeg.  Canada 
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Cholc.  Illumlnatari  Script  suitable  for  ff  1    (\(\ 

framing,  in  Roundhacd  or  Madaras;  Script    >  I.UU 
State  which  stylo  and  whether  full  name  or  initials. 
3   Ooien    Nam*    Cards    including  beautiful    fl    nfl 

Thosa  make  splendid  Xmas  Gifts.  ORDER  EARLY 


INVESTIGATE 


I  E*  you  were  convin 
■*  absolutely  legit 
the  United  States  Go 

I  C*  you  were  shown  that  you  could  ( 

month  and  that  you  were  secure. 


k  for  literaturo.     We 

i.  in.     Address, 

FAIRCROFT,  Box  11  BE,  Caanan,  N.H. 


The  Ways  and  Means  of  Speech 


By  CARL  MARSHALL 


VI 

Benefits    From    the    Study    of    Word 

Structures 

Ordinary  English  words  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  great  groups.  The 
first  of  these  groups  will  consist  of 
what  we  may  call  common,  every-day 
words  of  one  or  two  syllables,  or 
simple,  understandable  compounds 
of  these.  This  group  will  include  all 
the  prepositions,  pronouns,  and  con- 
junctions with  a  considerable  list  of 
one  or  two  syllabled  verbs,  nouns, 
adjectives  and  adverbs, — words  that 
belong  mostly  to  our  common,  moth- 
er-tongue English.  The  second 
will  consist  of  longer  words,  of  three 
or  more  syllables  mostly  derived  from 
Latin.  Take  up  an  ordinary  news- 
paper, magazine  or  school  textbook, 
and  study,  say,  a  column  or  a  page 
of  it,  listing  all  the  different  words 
used  by  the  writer,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  words  are  divided  about  even- 
ly between  these  two  groups.  In  en- 
larging our  knowledge  of  English  or 
our  proficiency  in  using  it,  it  is,  of 
course,  the  second  of  these  groups 
that  calls  for  study.  Aside  from  the 
ordinary  requirements  of  grammar, 
the  first  group  of  words  give  little 
trouble. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  old-time  sub- 
ject of  "Word  Analysis"  has  tended 
latterly,  to  be  dropped  from  our 
school  curriculums.  No  one  can  ac- 
curately use  or  even  understand  de- 
rivative words  unless  he  knows  the 
meaning  and  potency  of  their  parts. 
Without  this  knowledge,  he  is  like 
a  would-be  musician  who  can  only 
sing  or  play  "by  ear".  Most  of  the 
inaccurate  or  otherwise  "sloppy"  Eng- 
lish that  we  so  commonly  encounter 
nowadays,  comes  from  people  who  do 
not  know  words  as  they  should. 

Derivative  words  usually  consist  of 
one  or  more  stems,  or  roots,  coupled 
with  a  prefix  or  a  suffix  or  both.  There 
an  equal  number  of  suffixes,  the  lit- 
eral meaning  and  application  of 
which,  every  pupil  of  the  grammar 
grade  should  be  required  to  know. 
The  task  is  not  so  very  hard,  and 
with  a  live  teacher  before  the  class  a 
very  pleasant  one.  There  should  also 
be  a  methodical  and  careful  study  of 
at  least  an  equal  number  of  roots  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  and  Greek.  These 
roots  should  be  selected  according  to 
the  number  of  common  derivatives 
in  which  they  severally  occur.  Be- 
ware of  attempting  to  learn  too  many 
"f  these  roots,  and  especially  those 
that  are  to  be  found  in  only  one  or 
ords  in  the  language.  A  com- 
mittee of  competent  educators,  who 
are  also  classical  scholars  and  philolo- 
could  render  a  splendid  service 
to  education  by  preparing  such  a  list 
of   word-roots,    for  the    u 


ers,  of  elementary  English  through- 
out the  country.  In  the  absence  of 
such  a  list,  any  enterprising  teacher 
of  English  might  prepare  a  fairly 
good  list  for  himself,  running  through 
the  pages  of  a  good  abridged  diction- 
ary, or  by  making  judicious  selections 
from  the  pages  of  any  text  on  word 
analysis. 

Word  study  of  this  kind  will  won-j 
derfully  illuminate  hundreds  of  words 
whose  meanings  are  very  much 
blurred  in  the  average  pupil's  mind. 
For  example,  take  the  word,  avoca- 
tion, which,  in  the  mouths  of  many 
people  is  used  as  though  it  were 
vocation,  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
it  really  does  mean,  viz.;  an  employ- 
ment quite  apart  from  one's  ordinary 
calling,  or  vocation.  In  any  library, 
a  number  of  books  may  usually  bej 
are  about  fifty  of  these  prefixes  and 
found  that  deal  with  the  subject  ofj 
misused  words.  From  these,  the! 
teacher  may  select  lists  of  good  words) 
for  special  study  in  connection  with 
the  dictionary.  In  my  opinion,  this! 
kind  of  work  is  of  infinitely  more  ser-l 
vice  to  the  pupil  than  either  grammar] 
or  spelling,  as  these  subjects  are  us-l 
ually  taught. 

There  should  also  be  much  study] 
of  certain  groups  of  words  that  are] 
derived  from  given  roots,  noting  the  ■ 
influence  of  prefixes  and  suffixes,  asl 
well  as  the  roots,  on  the  meaning  of  1 
these  words.  In  many  cases  it  will 
be  found,  to  the  keen  interest  of  the 
pupil,  that  the  spelling  as  well  as  the 
meaning  and  correct  use  of  the  word. 
is  determined  by  either  the  root  or 
the  prefix  or  both.  In  the  misspelling 
of  most  of  our  commonly  misspelled 
words,  there  is  an  evident  violation 
of  the  structure  of  the  word.  Fori 
example,  Why  is  the  word,  separate  1 
spelled  with  one  p  and  an  a  in  the 
middle  syllable?  The  prefix,  se,  apart 
from,  and  parare,  to  appear,  explain 
it.  There  are  some  twenty  odd  de- 
rivatives in  English  from  the  Latin 
root,  litera,  a  letter.  All  of  them  are 
spelled  with  one  t.  A  knowledge  of 
litera,  not  only  throws  light  on  the 
meanings  of  these  words,  but  it  sup. 
plies  a  REASON  for  the  spelling.  A 
college  man  once  confessed  to  me 
that  he  could  never  remember  which 
had  the  doubled  m,  exclamatory  or 
inflammatory.  His  trouble  with  these 
words  ceased  when  it  was  suggested 
that  the  one  was  derived  from  clamare 
and  the  other  from  flamma.  I  was 
once  in  the  office  of  a  scholarly  west- 
ern school  superintendent,  when  I 
friend  called  him  to  the  telephone  to 
a^k  him  how  the  word,  supersede 
is  spelled,  "s  u  p  e  r  c  e  d  e",  promptly 
answered    the    superintendent. 

"Are    you   sure   of   that    Doctor?"    I 
asked. 
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\\  hy,  isn't  that   right"? 

"1  am  afraid  not;  the  word  comes 
from   sedere,  to  sit,"   I   suggested. 

"Why,  of  course  it  does!  What  an 
iss   I  am!" 

When  we  show  our  boys  and  girls 
that  there  is  a  reason  for  the  spelling 
of  most  words,  and  stop  trying  to 
make  spellers  of  them  through  mere 
memory,  we  Shall  have  fewer  poor 
spellers. 


art  dealers  placed  on  their  wares  to 
show  that  they  had  not  been  repaired 
or  pieced  out  with  wax,  that  is,  were 
what  they  were  represented  to  be. 

When  word  study  is  pursued  in  this 
thorough  and  enlightening  way,  the 
subject  becomes  not  only  highly  val- 
uable educationally,  but  vividly  inter- 
esting as  well.  And  no  teacher  can 
score  much  of  a  success  in  teaching 
anything,  unless  he  succeeds  in  mak- 


The  prefix  as  well  as  the  root  often     ing  that  thing  interesting   to  'his   pu- 
Idetermines  the  spelling.     Why  should     pils. 

Ithere  be  two  n's  in  annotate,  and  but  

(one  in  aneroid?     Or  one  p  in  apathy     TRIBUTE  TO  E.M.HUNTSINGER 

Mr.     Huntsinger     was     one     of     my 
warmest    and    most    highly    esteemed 


and    two    in   apparent?     Or   one    1 
align  and  two  in  alliance?     The  pupil 
who  knows  prefixes  will  not  be  both- 
iered  by  these  and   hundreds   of  other 
Isimilar  spellings.     He  will  learn   that 


friends.  Ours  was  a  friendship  that 
.-ontinued  through  many  years.  We 
;xchanged  very  many  letters,  and  while 


the  integrity  of  both  the  root  and  tlhe     upon  his  numerous  trips  to  the  far  west 
prefix  is  nearly  always   preserved  in     he  always  mailed  me  cards  containing 


English  derivatives,  and  that  there  is 
always  a  doubled  letter  when  the  root 
•begins  with  the  same  letter  that  ter- 
minates the  prefix,  as  in  alliterate, 
announce,  applicant  'innuendo,  im- 
merse, etc. 


attractive  views  of  the  many  places 
visited.  Some  pictures  were  made  with 
his  own  camera,  for  he  was  an  expert 
photographer.  His  last  letter  to  me 
was  written  April  22,  only  a  few  days 
before    his    passing    away.      His    death 


But  the  influence  of  prefix,  root  and     was  a  very  great  shock  to  me.     It  oc- 
•suffix    on    the    structure    of    words    is     curred   May    17th. 

much  less  important  than  the  light  After  his  retirement,  some  ten  or 
they  throw  on  their  meaning.  How  more  years  ago,  he  settled,  for  his  clos- 
vivid  in  meaning  become  the  words,  ing  years,  near  the  home  of  his  youth 
manual,  manifest,  manipulate,  manu- 
facture, etc.,  wthen  we  learn  that  all 
come  from  manus,  the  hand!  And  the 
■dullest  student  will  be  interested  in 
the  root  connection  that  joins  suc'h 
;words  as  annual,  perennial,  centennial, 
and   anniversity   in   one   family.     And 


It  was  soon  decided,  however,  that  he 
was  just  the  man  the  community 
needed.  A  man  of  his  culture  and 
ability  as  an  educator  should  be  used. 
Consequently  he  was  drafted  into  ser- 
vice as  the  Secretary  of  the  School 
Board,    in    which    capacity    he    served 


there  are  unique  derivations  that  give     most  efficiently  until  his  death. 


d  and  even  a  humorous  inter- 
est to  certain  words, — for  instance, 
supercilious,  which  means,  literally, 
"a  lifting  of  the  eyebrows."  Some 
lexicographers  assert  tihat  the  fine 
word  sincere,  comes  from  two  Latin 
\ words,  sine,  and  cera  (without  wax), 
iand    had    its    origin    in    placards    that 


Mr.  Huntsinger  was  distniguished  as 
a  vigorous  and  successful  teacher  of 
Penmanship  and  the  Commercial 
branches.  He  was  a  true  friend  and  a 
courteous  Christian  gentleman. 

Although  late,  I  beg  to  lay  this  little 
rose  upon  his  grave. 

H.  W.  Flickinger,  Glenolden,  Pa. 


ACCOUNTANCY 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

ary   1,    1921,   A  borrowed  the   sum   of     at  which  time  it  is  estimated  to  have  a 

$50,000,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of     scrap  value  of  $10,000. 

6%,  which  loan  was  repaid  on  Decern-  Compute  the  carrying  value  of  the 
jber  31,  1922.     The  building  which  was     building  on  January  1,  1923,  assuming 

erected  was  of  a  substantial  type  and  that  the  building  was  ready  for  occu- 
rhas  an  estimated  life  of  forty-five  years,     pancy  on  January  1,  1922. 

Solution 
Statement  of  Carrying  Value  of  Building,  January  1,  1923 

Cost  of  construction $100,000 

Add  cost  of  clearing  ground: 

Removing  old  structures $     3,000 

Less   salvage   recovered 500     $    2,500 

Compensation,  injury  to  workman 5,000  7,500 

■   Interest  on  borrowed  money  during  construction, 

6%  on  $50,000  for  one  year 3,000 

Cost  of  building  to  day  of  completion $110,500 

Less  Depreciation,  one  year,  straight  line  method: 

Original  cost  $110,500 

Less  salvage  value 10,000 

Total  to  be  written  off $100,500 

Depreciation,  one  year,   1/45 2,233 

CARRYING  VALUE  OF  BUILDING,  JANUARY  1,  1923 $108,267 


Beautiful 
Penmanship 

Your  name  on  one  dozen  cards,  written 
in  my  famous,  dashing,  Ornamental  Style, 
embellished   in  gold   ink,  for  only   45   cents. 

Flourished  Cards,  consisting  of  birds, 
swans,  scrolls,  etc.,  in  three  different  colors 
.if  ink.  The  kind  that  will  act  as  an  in- 
centive to  you.  With  or  without  name, 
dozen,  $1.75. 

I  will  write  your  name  on  12  cards  in 
Ornamental  Penmanship,  containing  a  flour- 
ished bird  and  wonderful  landscape  views, 
for  the  small  sum  of  $2.00.  This  is  really 
fine  art  on  small  name  cards. 

Your  name,  executed  in  beautiful  embel- 
lished German  Text  Lettering,  suitable  for 
framing.  Price,  $1.00.  You  will  miss  see- 
ing many  things  if  you  do  not  order  one 
of  these. 

Six  Handsome  Bird  Flourished  Envelopes 
with  or  without  name  and  address,  in  var- 
ious colored  ink,  for  3.00.  This  is  the  finest 
that  I  can  produce.  Every  one  interested 
in  penmanship  should  possess  a  set  of  these 
for   his   scrap-book. 

A  charming  desgin  in  offhand  flourishing 
consisting  of  a  tiger  and  snake,  size  15x19. 
This  is  something  that  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Suitable  for  framing.     Price,  $3.75. 

Flourished  Eagle.  This  is  a  large  design 
containing  much  grace  and  beauty,  especially 
adapted  for  framing,  size  17x28.  Price,  $5.00. 

My  hand  made  alphabets  are  practical. 

Broad   Pen   Gothic $1.50 

Fine  Pen  Roman $1.25 

German  Text  $2.00 

Free   Hand  Gothic $1.00 

Old  English  $3.00 

They  contain  many  helpful  suggestions 
for  non-professionals  doing  Diploma  work 
and  Engrossing. 

Diplomas 

An  Announcement  which  concerns  Prin- 
cipals of  Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  having  the  names 
of  the  Graduates  of  your  institution  exe- 
cuted in  a  manner  commensurate  with  the 
subject  and  the  great  occasion,  patronize 
one  of  the  youngest  acknowledged  leading 
fine  Art  Engrossers  in  America.  Circular 
sent   on  request   to    Principals. 


ARTHUR  P.  MYERS, 

Artist  Penman 

963   East   Market  St.,   York,    Pa. 


Please  Act  Promptly  |^°"t?L__ 

of  my  4  in.  hoIderB  for  Christmas.  Orders  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  filled  if  you  wait  too  long.  So  please 
act  promptly.     Prices  on  request. 

Ri~*     If'lWr'    701  Metropolitan  Life  Bldg. 
•  K~  IV.11^IVJ        MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 

in  your  spare  time  at  home. 

Thirty  Lesson  Plates  and  Printed' 
Instructions  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  two  dollars. 
Cash  or  P.  O.  Money  Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser,  Illuminator  and  Designer 
Scranton  Real  Estate  Bldg..     SCRAK10M,  PA. 


B.  E.  Ads.  Bring  Excellent  Results 


'^Mi^ywcm/Mw 


A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

AT  HOME 
You  can  earn  a  B.  C.  S.,  B.  Accts.,  M. 
Accts.,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Pen- 
manship, while  teaching.  Other  college  work. 
Special  Summer  School  for  resident  work. 
Other  courses  including  Salesmanship,  Pub- 
lic Speaking,  High  School,  Accounting, 
Short  Story  Writing,  Poultry  Culture,  Phy- 
sical Education,  all  taught  by  experts. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 
Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  Bernard  Mac- 
fadden,  Elbert  Hubbard  II. 
More  calls  for  graduates  than  we  can 
supply.  Tuition  at  cost.  Personal  atten- 
tion. Standard  textbooks.  Write  for  in- 
formation. 

THE   PEOPLES  COLLEGE 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE 


Educator.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


climate,   no  competition.    Can  clear  S5000  to  $7000. 
you  want  a   little  money  maker  and  a  luiure.  ac:  quick. 
Addreaa  MONEY  PRODUCER 
Care  Bnsineaa  Educator.  Columbus.  Ohio 

W.  W.  Weaver,  who  attended  the 
Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  in 
1907  and  who  has  been  active  in  Pen- 
manship Commercial  Education  since 
that  date,  has  returned  to  the  Salem. 
Ohio,  Business  College,  where  he  has 
charge  of  the  Commercial  Department. 
He  reports  that  the  school  is  going 
nicely  with  a  fair  enrollment.  Mr. 
Weaver  is  getting  up  a  club  for  THE 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  and  from 
the  tone  of  his  letter,  and  his  skillful 
signature,  we  are  expecting  a  large  list 
and  fine  results  from  his  classes. 

C.  W.  A.  Anderson,  Wilton.  X.  D..  R. 
R.  No.  3,  Box  64,  writes  that  he  has 
been  a  subscriber  to  the  Business  Edu- 
cator since  the  first  issue  in  1895. 
Surely  he  has  a  collection  which  is 
very  valuable,  for  during  the  past 
twenty-eight  years  the  Business  Edu- 
cator has  published  work  from  all  the 
leading  penmen  in  the  country.  Few 
journals  are  preserved  like  the  Business 
Educator. 


THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 

America's  Handwriting  Magazine 

Devoted  to  Penmanship  and  Commercial 

Education 

Contains  Lessons  in 

Lettering 
KnarossiniS 

Article*   •>■■   the    l.-n.  I.  i  n  u   and 
Supervision   of   Penmanship. 

Yearly  subscription  price  $1.26.  Special  club 
rates  to  schools  and  teachers.  Sample  copies 
sent  on  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
30  Irving  Place  New  York 


ILLUMINATING 

AND  ENGROSSING 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Scranton,  Pa. 

The  accompanying  album  page  is  not 
too  difficult  for  the  student  of  Engross- 
ing, and  is  offered  as  a  specimen  fully 
warranted  to  satisfy  the  client  who  pre- 
fers plain  work  or  who  can  not  afford 
the  cost  of  something  more  elaborate. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  understood  that 
all  other  pages  of  the  album  would  be 


engrossed  in  similar  style  to  the  one 
herewith. 

The  lettering  was  all  executed  with 
broad  pens  and  waterproof  India  ink. 
which  may  be  secured  from  the  Zaner 
&  Bloser  Co.  The  brush  shading  was 
very  rapidly  done  with  Payne's  Gray 
and  lamp  black  mixed.  Any  ink  other 
than  waterproof  would  be  very  likely 
to  run  when  touched  with  a  wet  brush 
in  applying  the  water  color  shading  to 
the  display  lines. 

Album  pages  are  made  in  various 
sizes,  but  7^x10  inches  is  a  very  ac- 
ceptable size. 
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Students    should    master    simple    work    like 
work.      Study  the  pleasing  general  appeara 


MEUB'S   PROFESSIONAL   OBLIQUE   PENHOLDERS 

Are  Handmade,  beautifully  inlaid  with  the  finest  woods,  and  best  of  all,  are  properly  adjusted 
to  make  clear-cut  shades.  $1.25  postpaid  to  you.  Yjur  money  back  if  not  satisfied. — 
A.    P.    MEUB,   2051    N.    Lake  Ave.,    Pasadena,   Calif. 
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TATEMENT       OF       THE      OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT,     CIRCULATION,    ETC. 
Required  by  the 
Act    of   Congress    of   August   24.    1912 
)f    Business    Educator,   published   Monthlyl   ex- 
ept    Tulv    and    August    at    Columbus,    Ohio,    for 
Jctober'l,   192 J. 
State  of  Ohio  I 

bounty   of   Franklin     i    >? 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
tate  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Arthur  G.  Skeeles,  who.  having  been 
luly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
hat  he  is  the  editor  of  The  Business  Educa 
or,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
us  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
he  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
taper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
mblication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
:aption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws 
,nd  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
orm,    to    wit : 

1.     That    the    nai 
•ublisher,    editor,    r 
less  managers  are 
*ame  of 
Publisher,   The   Zaner  Bloser   Company, 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus, O. 
Editor,   E.    W.    Bloser, 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus.O. 
Managing  Editor,  E.  A.  Lupfer, 

12  X.  Park  St.,  Columbus.O. 
Business  Manager,  None. 

That  the  owners  are:  (Gi 
iddresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  il 
>oration,  give  its  name  and  the  nar 
iddresses  of  stockholders  owning  or 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  am 
is  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  c 
stock.) 

ner-Bloser  Company, 

612  X.  Park  St..  Colin 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

612  X.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Coli     " 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Colun 

known     bondholders, 
gagees,   and   other  security   holdt 
holding    1    per   cent   or   more    of   total 
of  bonds,    mortgages,   or  other   securities   are : 
(If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 
None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
ity  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
embracing   affiant's    full    knowledge 
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During  the  Past  Season 

We   have   placed   teachers   in  these   schools    (which   omits   the   splendid 
list  of  high  schools  announced  last  month): 

Nettleton  Commercial  College,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. ;  Troy  (N.  Y.)  School  of  Com- 
merce- Kinyon  Commercial  School,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  Skidmore  College,  Saratoga 
Springs  N.  Y.;  Westbrook  Commercial  Academy,  Olean.  N.  Y. ;  Heald's  Business 
College  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Dickinson  Seminary.  Williamsport,  Pa.;  State  Normal 
School.  Indiana.  Pa.;  Mid-Pacific  Institute.  Honolulu;  Fisher  Business  College. 
Somerville  Mass.;  Union  Institute,  Cleveland;  Detroit  Commercial  College;  Bliss 
Business  College,  North  Adams.  Mass.;  Brown's  Business  College.  Kankakee,  111.; 
Upsala  College,   Kenilworth,   N.  J. 

Other    good    openings    have    been    reported    all    fall.      May    we    help    you? 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAVLORD.  Manager  (A  Specially  by  a  Specialist)  Prospect  Hill.  Beverly.  Ma.8. 


Teachers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial.        Fine  Salaries. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Indianapolis,  lnd.  Northampton.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE 


w 


ELL    equipped 


WANTED 

Man  and  wife  competent  to  handle  all  ■-«* «.- 

cial  subjects  (Gregg  Shorthand,  and  20th  Cen- 
tury Bookkeeping)  in  an  up-to-date  business 
school  in  Florida.  Prefer  southerners.  Give 
ages,  experience,  and  all  other  information  in 
first  letter.  Man  to  be  excellent  penman. 
Apply  in  own  handwriting  and  send  specimens. 
Address  J.  W.  M.,  care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,   Ohio. 


Business  college  in  the  southwest  for  sale 
at  about  one-half  inventory.  Center  of  logi- 
cal territory  of  three  hundred  thousand  with- 
out competition.  Owner  needs  all  his  time 
promoting  patents.  A  big  field 
advertiser.     Cash  or  Payments. 


dress   Bo 


81. 


Bus 


Educator,  Co- 


nbus,    Ohit 


POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS- 
BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 

Splendid  salaries,    choice   positions,  beginning  and  experienced  teachers  wanted. 
Write  for  free   literature:   state   qualifications  briefly.      Money  making  business 
colleges  for  sale.     Write  for  particulars — no  charge. 
Address  M.  S.  COLE,  Secretary, 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION,  41  Cole  Bldg.,  MARION,  IND 


Teachers  of  Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship, 
We  Can  Place  You! 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  organization  has  there  been  such  a 
demand  on  us  for  competent  teachers  of  Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship. 
We  are  being  called  on  almost  every  day  to  make  recommendations  for 
positions  of  this  nature,  offering  salaries  ranging  from  $125  to  $250  per 
month.  If  you  are  without  employment  at  this  time  or  are  seeking  a  better 
paying  place,  let  us  bring  some  of  these  openings  to  your  attention.  No 
obligation  unless  you  accept  a  place  through  us.     Write  us  today! 

CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'     AGENCY 

BOWLING  GREEN  KENTUCKY 


igh  the  mails  or  othe 
subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding 
the  date  shown  above  is  (This  information  is 
required    from    daily    publications    only). 

E.   \\\   BLOSER.  Editor. 
Sworn     to     and     subscribed     before     me     this 
17th    day    of    September,    1923. 

EARL  A.    LUPFER,  Notary   Public. 
(My  commission  expires  January  11,  1926.) 


Meet  Us  in  Chicago! 

Attend  the  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation  convention  in  Chicago,  December 
25-29.  See  us  at  our  exhibit  s-.pace  in  Hotel 
Sherman.  Good  positions  for  commercial  teach- 
ers in  leading  business  colleges,  high  schools, 
and  universities  will  be  listed  with  us.  Em- 
ployers, tell  us  your  needs.  See  us  in  Chicago, 
or  write  for  any  information  desired. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President, 


ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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Going  Into  Business       ^ 

T»„    M      M     H11VUPP  ^^ 


By  M.  N.  BUNKER 

President,  The  Peoples  College,  Ka 


CHAPTER  IV 
SERVICE 

The  old  saying  that  "He  who  would 
be  served  must  hrst  serve"  is  a  test  you 
must  apply  to  yourself  in  considering 
your  preparation  for  business  for  your- 
self, and  in  your  relation  with  your  em- 
ployer. If  you  are  to  be  a  successful 
employer,  you  must  first  have  been  em- 
ployed. You  must  learn  to  take  orders. 
You  must  learn  to  accept  authority — to 
do  what  you  are  told,  as  you  are  told, 
even  if  the  work  to  be  done  is  not  to 
your  liking.  The  successful  man  does 
not  commence  life  by  picking  and 
choosing  his  jobs.  He  does  the  next 
thing  at  hand  in  the  best  way  that  he 
can,  and  listens  to  criticism  from  his 
employer  without  developing  a 
"grouch". 

Such  a  training  prepares  you  to  know 
the  side  of  the  man  who  is  to  be  em- 
ployed. You  learn  the  limits  of  what 
the  employee  can  do.  You  lay  the 
foundation  for  handling  one  of  the 
greatest  questions  in  this  country  today 
— the  Labor  question,  or  in  a  broader 
sense.  Capital  and  Labor. 

When  you  complete  your  business 
course  —  when  you  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  or  short- 
hand and  typewriting,  and  the  asso- 
ciated business  subjects,  you  are  then 
ready  to  enter  the  big  school  of  exper- 
ience, and  you  need  such  a  schooling 
before  you  are  prepared  to  go  into  a 
business  of  your  own  just  as  much  as 
you  are  in  need  of  your  present  train- 
ing to  fit  you  to  become  an  employee. 

During  this  period  of  active  training 
in  business  you  may  find  your  oppor- 
tunity— may  come  to  know  your  own 
ability  and  your  own  limitations  in  a 
business  way.  Many  a  man  is  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  because  he  proved  that 
he  could  not  make  a  success  working  for 
the  other  man.  while  there  are  other 
men  who  are  making  a  success  for 
other  men,  who  would  fail  for  them- 
selves. It  is  the  matter  of  you — your 
conclusions  as  you  measure  yourself 
with  what  you  must  give,  and  what  is 
demanded  in  a  successful  business. 

No  matter  how  unimportant  you  feel 
yourself,  there  a  r  c  always  people 
watching  to  see  if  you  are  making 
good.  When  you  take  a  job — a  posi- 
tion and  do  the  work  so  thoroughly 
that  you  can  he  truly  proud  of  it,  then 
you  may  be  sure  that  others  are  watch- 
ing you  and  approving.  They  may  say 
nothing,  but  tin  \  an-  forming  a  favor- 
abb-  opinion  of  you,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  assets  you  can  create 
for  yourself. 

But  keep  in  mind  this  fact  which  is 
equally  important:  If.  as  an  employee, 
you  are  not  doing  vmn  best,  are  not 
giving  a  little  more  than  you  are  being 
paid  for  giving,  those  around  you  will 
notice  it  just  as  quickly,  and   you  will 


be  running  up  a  debit  account  on  your- 
self, which  will  show  when  you  want 
to  go  ahead.  More  than  all,  poor  work 
as  an  employee  is  laying  the  foundation 
of  cheating  yourself  that  will  cling  to 
you  in  working  for  yourself.  Mr.  E. 
G.  Colborn,  President  of  the  Dilver 
Manufacturing  Company  which  em- 
ploys hundreds  of  men,  has  a  motto 
which  you  can  well  afford  to  copy  and 
hang  over  your  desk: 

"Let  Every  Occasion  Be  A  Great 
Occasion,  For  You  Never  Can  Tell 
When  Someone  Is  Watching  You  For 
A    Better    Position." 

Read  it  again.  Memorize  it.  Make 
it  a  part  of  your  capital  in  getting 
ready  to  hold  a  position.  Absorb  it. 
Repeat  it  over  and  over  to  yourself. 
Make  it  your  own.  "Let  Every  Occa- 
sion be  a  Great  Occasion,  Because  you 
never  can  tell  when  someone  is  Watch- 
ing You  for  a  Better  Position."  It 
never  fails.  In  the  active  busy  world 
today  there  is  always  someone  watch- 
ing the  man  who  is  trying,  and  eventu- 
ally the  man  who  did  his  best  gets  his 
chance. 

Mr.  Colborn  knows  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about.  He  has  made  his  own  way 
since  he  was  fifteen,  and  that  in  spite 
of  only  a  medium  of  physical  strength. 
Here  is  his  story  as  he  briefly  tells  it, 
solely  to  give  encouragement  to  young 
men,  starting  for  themselves. 

"I  left  home  when  I  was  not  quite 
fifteen  and  went  back  to  Pittsburgh 
where  I  started  life.  My  father  said  I 
would  be  home  inside  of  two  weeks,  but 
I  wasn't — and  that  prophecy  of  his  had 
much  to  do  with  it.  I  determined  that 
I  would  show  him  that  I  possessed  his 
own  stick-to-it-iveness. 

"For  six  weeks  I  went  every  day  to 
the  employment  gate  of  one  of  the  steel 
mills  in  Pittsburgh — without  success. 
Then,  one  day  when  the  gate-keeper's 
.back  was  turned  I  slipped  by  him,  and 
ran  like  a  deer  until  I  came  to  a  power 
house.  I  sllipped  in  there  but  saw 
nobody  at  first.  Then  I  opened  a  door 
marked  "Private".  That  word  did  not 
hinder  me.  I  had  been  too  familiar 
with  that  same  sign  on  my  doctor- 
father's  office  door  to  mind  it.  Inside 
I  found  a  big,  red-hcaded  Irishman, 
and  though  he  was  brusque,  my  story 
landed  with  him:  and  presently  he  told 
me  I  could  have  a  job  running  an  elec- 
tric crane — if  I  would  come  back  that 
night. 

"There  is  nothing  especially  hard 
about  an  electric  crane,  but  I  didn't 
find  the  stunt  an  easy  one  at  my  age, 
in  spite  of  that.  It  was  winter  and  my 
hands  cracked  and  bled  from  the  ex- 
posure. The  hours  seemed  like  they 
would  never  pass.  But  I  stuck,  and  in 
Iss  than  a  year  I  had  mastered  the 
operation  of  sixteen  different  types  of 
cranes.  By  working  extra  shifts  at 
every  opportunity,  I  earned  as  high  as 


$120.00  to  $135.00  a  month.  It  was  not 
long  before  I  was  teaching  all  the  new 
cranemen — and  some  of  the  older  ones. 

"That  was  because  almost  from  the 
first  I  had  seen  a  way  to  make  my 
crane  do  a  great  deal  more  work  than 
the  average.  You  may  have  noticed 
the  way  most  cranemen  operate.  They 
hoist  their  load  several  feet  above  the 
edge  of  the  car — if  it  is  a  car  they  are 
loading — then  over  and  down  again.  It 
struck  me — kid  that  I  was — that  there 
was  a  serious  waste  of  time. 

"So,  instead  of  following  custom,  I 
brought  my  load  up  just  far  enough  to 
clear  the  edge  of  the  car.  Often  I 
scraped  it  as  I  swung  it  horizontally 
over  before  dumping.  This  eliminated 
the  unnecessary  additional  lift  of  sev- 
eral feet,  and  the  descent.  It  was  a 
very  simple  thing,  but  it  showed  up  in 
the  total  of  the  crane  records. 

"At  seventeen  I  was  foreman  of  the 
Field  Fence  Department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  &  Wire  Company,  in  Pitts- 
burgh, with  forty-two  men  under  me. 
I  had  always  intended  to  be  a  doctor, 
however,  and  had  looked  upon  my  in- 
dustrial adventures  as  merely  a  sort  of 
training  or  foray  into  life.  Father  of- 
fered to  pay  my  expenses  for  post- 
graduate work  abroad  if  I  would  work 
my  way  through  college,  and  with  this 
in  view  I  entered  prep  school.  I  man- 
aged to  do  five  years  work  in  three. 
My  first  vacation  I  took  a  job  with  my 
uncle  who  was  a  contractor,  engaged , 
in  building  a  hotel.  He  thought  it. 
smart  to  'ride'  me,  evidently  in  an  ef- 
fort to  find  out  what  kind  of  stuff  lj* 
had  in  me.  It  was  fun  for  him,  but 
pretty  hard  on  me,  and  I  finally  re- 
belled after  showing  him  that  I  was  not 
a  quitter.  I  enlisted  the  aid  of  one  of  i 
the  other  fellows,  and  between  us  w 
laid  more  flooring  in  eight  hours  than 
two  men  had  ever  laid  before.  Then  1 
quit.  He  had  broken  the  camel's  back 
by  being  'funny'.  The  only  thing  that 
I  could  get  to  do  on  short  notice  after 
that  experience,  was  a  job  trucking 
freight  for  the  B.  &  O.  railroad  in  Con- 
nellsville,  Pennsylvania,  to  which  town 
my  folks  had  moved  at  this  time.  The 
rest  of  the  truckers  were  negroes,  but 
I  took  the  job.  I  have  always  made  it 
a  point  to  take  what  comes  along,  and 
make  the  most  and  best  of  it  until 
something  else  opened  up. 

"I  did  not  go  home,  mind  you.  and 
ray  people  didn't  know  I  had  left  my 
uncle  in  another  town.  I  believe  in  i 
standing  on  one's  own  feet  and  rustling 
for  one's  own  bread  and  butter. 

"I  have  never  ceased  to  be  thankful 
that  I  did  take  that  job,  because  not 
long  afterward  I  was  jumped  unex- 
pectedly from  trucker  to  superintend- 
ent of  the  transfer  shed.  In  that  capac- 
ity I  had  charge  of  re-routing  as  many 
as  eighty  cars  of  local  freight  in  a  day. 
The  knowledge  of  the  different  towns 
in  that  section  of  the  country,  the  in- 
dustries in  each  one,  and  so  on,  which 
I  gained  in  that  work,  was  invaluable 
to  me  later  on.  when  I  was  with  the 
Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Company. 
It  enabled  me,  when  I  was  only  twenty, 
to  serve  as  district  manager  for  West- 
ern Pennsylvania,  and  to  be  able  to 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 


Herewith  i  s  shown  a  pleasing 
.pecimen  of  pen  work  worthy 
>f     the     student's     best     efforts.       The 


Pen  Drawing  design  was  first  drawn 
and  Lettering  in  pencil  with  special 
attention  to  form,  bal- 
ance and  color  values.  The  lettering 
should  be  regular  in  size  and  spacing. 
Use  a  No.  1  broad  pen  on  first  two 
lines  and  a  No.  2  pen  on  word  "Read- 
ers," building  strokes  of  the  letters  up 
to  the  desired  thickness.  Finish  letters 
and  add  relief  line  with  a  common  pen. 
Use  a  Gillott  No.  170  pen  on  leaves  and 
berries,  varying  the  thickness  and  di- 
rection  of  lines   to  obtain   the   desired 


effi  i  i  in  the  color  values.  A  No.  5 
broad  pen  should  be  used  for  back- 
ground  beginning  at  lower  left-hand 
corner.  Parallel  lines  broken  here  and 
there  will  give  the  required  effect.  Use 
fine,  openly  spaced  and  broken  lines 
for  background  of  words  "Seasonable 
Greetings".  Thicken  the  lines  when- 
ever the  tone  should  be  darker  and  be 
sure  that  all  the  tone  values  are 
properly  blended.  Zanerian  ink  is  best 
for  all  kinds  of  pen  work. 

Send  us  \'Our  work  for  criticism. 


Penman  and  Engrosser  Wanted! 

Young  man,  one  who  has  ability  and  the 
desire  to  follow  such  work  as  a  profession. 
Give  age,  height,  weight,  health,  habits, 
education,  married  or  single,  and  submit 
specimens.  Will  return  specimens  if  de- 
sired. F.  W.  TAMBLYN,  Ridge  Building, 
K  ansas   City,    Mo. 


XMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR  CARDS 

NEATLY  WRITTEN 

Ornamental   25c  a  dozen 

Script  35c  a  dazen 

Send  30c  for  a  dozen  of  both  styles  combined.  Write  for 
prices  on  lessons  in  Business  and  Ornamental  Penman- 
ship.    All  communications  cheerfully  answered. 

OLIVER  P.  MARKEN 

1816  Buchanan  Street  TOPE KA   .KANSAS 

WANTED  *sL(T~ 

ship; — also  good  copies  of  The  An 
April.  May.  June.  July  anil  August.  1912      Advife  if  you 
have  them  and  pr.ee  wanted.  E.  E.  JACKSON 
22  West  30th  Street.  Wdmingtsn,  Del. 

Specimens  of  penmanship  have  been 
received  from  the  pen  of  W.  L.  Cran- 
dall,  director  of  penmanship  in  the  St. 
James  School,  Faribault,  Minn.  Mr. 
Crandall  is  quite  skillful  with  the  pen, 
and  is  constantly  endeavoring  to  reach 
higher  plains  in  skill. 

Miss  Margaret  Eagan,  a  recent  gradu- 
ate of  Marshall  College,  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Jonben,  W.  Va.,  High  School. 

Mr.  Clyde  B.  Fenn  of  Syracuse,  N.  V., 
has  been  elected  head  of  the  Commer- 
cial Department  of  the  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
High  School. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Hoffman,  for  several  years 
Head  of  the  Commercial  Department 
of  the  Proviso  High  School,  Maywood, 
111.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  with 
the  Northwestern  Business  College, 
Chicago. 


OBITUARY 

J.  R.  Bennett,  well  known  by  the 
penmanship  and  commercial  teaching 
fraternities,  died  on  October  12th  of 
heart  failure  at  Racine,  Wis.  While  on 
his  way  from  the  west  to  Peoria,  111., 
he  was  stricken  and  was  obliged  to  stop 
at  Racine. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  had  wide  experience 
as  a  commercial  teacher,  having  been 
engaged  in  this  work  for  the  past 
twelve  years. 

He  has  taught  in  Kenyon's  Commer- 
cial School,  Pawtucket.  R.  I.,  Metro- 
politan Business  College.  Chicago,  111., 
Rider-Moore  Business  College,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  The  Merchant's  &  Banker's 
School.  New  York  City,  and  in.  the 
Olympia,  Wash.,   Business   College. 

We  extend  our  sincerest  sympathy  to 
his  widow. 
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oJpecial  attention  given 
io  reproduction  of  Script 
and  'Penmanship  Copies 

Clhe  GTerr&z> 

En^raviri^  Co. 

Engravers 
Designers 
Illustrators 

Columbus,    Ohio 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Script  Specialist 

P.  O.  Drawer  982  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  for  Bookkeeping  Illus- 
trations, etc.,  copy  for  which  is  prepared  for 
the  engraver.     Send  copy  for  estimate. 


Business  and  Ornamental  Penmanship 

taught  by  Mail.      Beautifully  written  cards. 
30  cents  per  dozen.  Samples  for  a  dime. 

LESLIE  E.  JONES,  Penman,         ELBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 
"HOW  TO  SELL" 

The  Money  Makers'  Magazine — "The  Main  Entrance  to 
Successful  Selling."  Tells  how,  when  and  what  to  sell. 
Puts  you  m  touch  with  fastest  selling  lines  and  hundreds 
of  reliable  manufacturers — many  of  whom  require  no 
previous  experience.  Famous  contributors;  "brass 
tacks"  departments;  interviews  with  successful  men  and 
*omen.  $2  00  a  year.  Special  combination  price  with 
"The  Business  Educator"  both  for  $2.26.  Sample  copy 
,ree-  HOW  TO  SELL 

Department  B.  E  .  22  W.  Monroe  St..       Chicago.  Illinois 


.__  !  PROFESSION- 
ALS. Send  for  proof .  Your  name  on  six  styles  of  cards 
if  yon  send  10c.     A.  P.  MEUB.  Expart  Penman,  2051 


HIGGINS' 

ETERNAL  INK-ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY    BLACK 


The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
era! writing  in  plain  or  foun- 

The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special  writing,  engrossing, 
etc. 

1  hese  inks  write  black  from  the 
pen  point  and  stay  black  forever: 
proof  to  age,  air,  sunahine,  chemi- 


CHAS.  M   HI88IHS  &  CO..  MFR 
271  NINTH  ST.  BROOKLTN.  N.  1 


INDIANA    PENMANSHIP 

TEACHERS 

Reported  by  R.  B.  Moore 

The  Handwriting  Section  of  the  In- 
diana State  Teachers'  Association  held 
an  all-day  meeting  during  the  annua! 
State  meeting  at  Indianapolis.  October 
18.  More  than  one  hundred  teachers 
and  supervisors  were  present,  showing 
that  the  teachers  of  the  Hoosier  State 
have  more  interest  in  the  subject  than 
have  the  teachers  of  most  other  states. 
Is  there  any  other  state  in  the  Union 
that  gives  such  splendid  support  to  an 
all-day  program? 

The  program  was  worthy  of  the 
gathering.  The  President.  Miss  Laura 
Jane  Breckenridge,  Lafayette,  pre- 
sented the  high  aims  of  the  teacher  of 
handwriting  in  a  brief  but  delightful 
President's   Address. 

O.  L.  Rogers,  Supervisor  of  Writing. 
Fort  Wayne,  spoke  of  "Penmanship 
Morale."  His  point  was  that  the  in- 
terest of  students  in  penmanship  was 
likely  to  be  broken  down  by  teachers 
who.  perhaps  because  they  cannot  write 
creditably  themselves,  say  that  writing 
is  of  little  value,  and  cite  the  wide  use 
of  the  typewriter  and  adding  machine. 
Such  insidious  attacks  on  the  morale 
of  the  penmanship  class  may  be  met  by 
the  testimony  of  the  business  man  as 
to  the  value  of  good  writing,  and  by 
showing  that  in  the  class  in  English 
or  other  subject  the  boy  or  girl  who 
can  write  quickly  and  well  has  a  great 
advantage. 

Arthur  G.  Skeeles,  Supervisor  of 
Writing,  Columbus,  Ohio,  spoke  on 
"Training  the  Teacher  to  Teach."  "The 
problem  of  public  school  writing  must 
be  solved  through  the  grade  teacher." 
was  his  first  point.  The  teacher  needs 
to  know  three  things  in  connection 
with   writing: 

First.  How  to  Write.  Comment  is 
often  made  on  the  fact  that  so  many 
children  write  poorly  in  other  work, 
although  they  may  write  fairly  well  in 
the  writing  class.  This  state  of  affairs 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  pupil.  Perhaps 
as  large  a  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are 
guilt}  of  this  as  of  the  pupils;  and  even 
some  supervisors  have  been  known  to 
write  an  entirely  different  style  "for 
show,"  from  their  handwriting  when 
hurried.  The  remedy  is  to  teach  a 
practical  style  in  the  writing  class,  and 
then  use  it  all  the  time. 

Second.  How  children  of  each  age 
should  write.  The  tadpole  moves  quite 
differently  from  the  frog,  yet  it  has 
been  found  that  if  the  tail  of  the  tad- 
pole is  removed,  he  will  never  acquire 
the  legs  of  a  frog.  Creeping  is  not  the 
mode  of  locomotion  recommended  for 
adults,  but  unless  the  baby  creeps,  he 
will  probably  never  learn  to  walk. 

Third,  How  to  teach  children  to 
write.  The  teacher  of  each  grade 
should    know    what    he    pupils    are    to 


learn  in  that  grade,  and  also  what  the 
should  have  learned  in  each  of  the  pre- 
ce  .ing    grades,    as    well    as    what    the\ 
will  be  taught  in  each  of  the  following 
grades. 

Ways  of  teaching  the  teacher  were 
briefly  discussed  —  Normal  Schools. 
Teachers'  Meetings,  Model  Lessons, 
and  Books  in  the  Hands  of  the  Teach- j 
ers. 

"The  aim  of  our  teaching  of  writing 
should  be  rapid,  easy  writing  by  all 
persons." 

Gladys  B.  Lord,  Supei  visor  of  Writ- 
ing. Muncie,  discussed  "Methods  of 
Securing  Applied  Writing."  She 
stressed  the  importance  of  practice  at  a  J 
usable  rate  of  speed,  the  co-operation 
of  the  teachers  of  all  subjects,  and  the 
use  of  devices  to  arouse  and  maintain 
interest. 

Miss    Lena    A.    Shaw,    Director    of  I 
Writing.    Detroit,    Michigan,    spoke    in 
the  afternoon  on  "Handwriting  in  De- 
troit   Schools."      This    address    was   il- 
lustrated  with   lantern   slides,   showing 
the     material      used     in     the      Detroit  I 
schools,   and  graphs  of  the   results   se- 
cured.     It   was   followed   by   a   moving 
picutre  film,   showing  the  Detroit  chil-  [ 
dren   at   work  in   their  writing  lessons.  | 
This  was  one  of  the   most  interesting 
demonstrations    ever    given    at    a    pen- 1 
manship    meeting.       Probably    not    all 
supervisors    would    approve   of   all    the  I 
methods   used   in    the    Detroit   schools, 
but  every  one  wdio  saw  the  pictures  was 
impressed  with  the   thoroughness  with  I 
which    the    writing    problem    has    been  I 
studied,  and  with  the   splendid  way  in  I 
which  the  teaching  of  writing  is  being 
done. 

J.  H.  Bachtenkircher  of  Lafayette 
was  the  prnicipal  speaker  at  the  Round 
Table.  It  will  be  remember  that  Mr. 
Bachtenkircher  was  the  first  President  i 
of  the  National  Association  of  Pen- 
manship Supervisors,  and  his  remarks 
were  replete  with  delicious  wit  and  de- 
lectable wisdom. 

The  splendid  program  of  this  year  i 
was  arranged  by  the  officers.  Miss 
Breckenridge,  President,  O.  L.  Rogers, 
Vice  President.  Mrs.  Emma  G.  Peed, 
Acting  Sec.-Treas.  They  were  assisted 
in  program-making,  as  well  as  in  the 
local  arrangements,  by  the  executive 
committee,  Tom  Sawyier,  Indianapolis. 
Miss  Nettie  Long,  East  Chicago,  and 
Miss  Lutie  V.  Gordon,  Greensbura 
Tom  Sawyier  did  valiant  service  in  se- 
curing speakers,  arranging  for  a  meet- 
ing-place, securing  a  motion-picture 
machine,  and  looking  after  other  mat- 
ters. His  keen  mind  and  smiling  face 
were  largely  instrumental  in  making 
the  meeting  a  success. 

'I'he  officers  for  next  year  are:  I 'res- 
ident. Miss  Gladys  B.  Lord,  Supervisor 
of  Writing.  Muncie.  Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Lutie  V.  Gordon,  Supervisor  of 
Writing.  Greenburg,  Ind. 


There  are 
SIONAL 

ornament! 
fully  with  an  automatic  lathe 
brand.)  The  A.  "Mairnusson 
8  inch  plain,  each  35c:  8 


ny   penholders  on   the  market:   but   the   MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
he  only  penholder  that  has  won   its   reputation   on   its  own   merit  for 
riling.    The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  succasa- 
erefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.      (Look   for   the 
ion  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship, 
h  inlaid.  75c:  12  inch  plain,  75c:  12  inch  inlaid.  $1.35. 
A.  MAGNUSSON.  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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GOING  INTO  BUSINESS 
(Continued  from  page  28) 
fell  the  men  under  me  just  what  coa- 
litions they  would  find  in  each  place. 
As  a  result  we  increased  the  sales  of 
that  territory  over  a  thousand  dollars 
I  week  for  over  a  year." 

Mr.  Colborn  finished  paying  his 
Khool  expenses  working  for  the  Alum- 
inum Cooking  Utensil  Company,  and 
Shell  joined  their  organization,  and  re- 
mained as  an  employee  until  he  reached 
|he  position  of  Sales  Manager.  Then 
he  became  interested  in  a  proposition 
'that  was  offered  to  his  company,  and 
'turned  down  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  an  aluminum  ware  ar- 
ticle. He  resigned  and  inside  of  two 
'hours  he  sold  $15,000.00  worth  of  Dil- 
'ver  Manufacturing  Company  stock. 
Today  he  is  still  a  young  man,  with  a 
'foundation  on  which  he  may  become 
'one  of  the  great  business  men  of  the 
country. 

When  he  was  ready  to  leave  his  po- 
sition— when  he  found  the  right  op- 
portunity to  enter  business  for  himself, 
he  found  immediate  support  because  he 
-had  first  built  up  a  reputation  as  an 
'employee.  He  had  proved  that  he 
'could  take  orders  from  others,  that  he 
'was  willing  to  work,  and  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  "Stood  on  his  own  feet,  and 
rustled  for  his  own  bread  and  butter." 
1  No  doubt  Colborn  did  not  enjoy  the 
'job  as  a  freight  trucker,  but  his  doing 
[that  particular  thing,  when  it  was  the 
next  thing  to  be  done,  has  affected  his 
'whole  life.  Your  employees,  if  they 
ever  amount  to  anything  in  your  own 
'business  must  be  this  type  of  men,  who 
will  do  the  same  thing,  but  you  cannot 
'ask  it  of  them  unless  you  have  gone 
ahead  and  know  the  road. 

You  will  find,  out  in  active  business, 
that  a  very  large  part  of  the  argument 
between  labor  and  employer  is  based 
on  the  face  that  so  many  of  the  em- 
ployers are  theorists,  and  their  em- 
ployees know  it.  You  admire  a  man 
who  can  do  things,  as  well  as  tell 
others  to  do  them,  and  this  applies 
with  equal  force  to  your  own  business, 
or   to  your  associates,  if  you   work  up 


to  a  place  of  authority.  If  your  men 
ran  say  behind  your  back  that  you 
don't  know  because  you  have  never 
done  what  you  ask  them  to  do,  you 
will  be  handicapped,  but  if  they  know 
that  you  are  able  to  do  it — are  asking 
only  what  you  have  done,  or  are  willing 
to  do,  they  will  be  with  you  to  a  man. 


Mir.s  Carolyn  Bradley  of  Indianapolis 
is  now  teaching  commercial  work  in 
the  Garrett,  Ind.,  High  School. 

Miss  Ida  L.  Kirwan,  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  Colorado  State  Teachers  College 
at  Greeley,  is  the  new  head  of  the  com- 
mercial work  in  the  Walsenburg,  Colo., 
High  School. 

Ross  R.  Garman,  of  the  Trobate 
Court,  Akron,  Ohio,  surprised  us  with 
some  very  fine  specimens  of  ornamen- 
tal penmanship.  Mr.  Garman  is 
working  for  the  Business  Educator 
Professional  Certificate,  and  by  the 
quality  of  work  which  he  submitted 
we  judge  that  it  will  not  take  him 
long  to  reach  the  standard. 

Arthur  P.  Myers,  penman  and  en- 
grosser, sent  us  a  package  of  specimens 
of  penmanship  containing  many  hand- 
somely flourished  birds.  A  number  of 
colored  inks  were  used,  making  a  very 
attractive  effect.  The  designs  show 
that  Mr.  Myers  has  a  splendid  idea  of 
balance  and  arrangement.  There  were 
also  some  very  fine  cards  in  business 
ornamental  writing  in  the  package. 
Your  scrap  book  is  not  complete  with- 
out some  of  his  work. 

FOR  SALE 

A  first-class  Prosperous  Business  School  in  a 
growing  city  of  over  100,000.  Situated  in  the 
lake  states.  A  money  maker  with  little  com- 
petition,— Address   Box  540,  care  Business  Educator.  Columbus,  0. 


A  REAL  GLOSS  INK 

Dries  with  a  rich  black  gloss  but  has  a 
fine  black  hair  line.  Flows  almost  like 
fluid  ink.  Sample  2-oz.  bottle,  postpaid, 
25    cents. 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


MAGNUM  QUILL  PEN 

No.  601  E.  F.  Magnum  Quill  Pen 


Gillott's  Pens  stand  in  the  front  rank  as   r 
gards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability 


Sold  by  all  Stationers 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chamber*  Sf.  .New  York  City 


S.  E.LESLIE 

3201  EUCLID  AVE.      CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Fine  Penmanship  for  Bookkeeping,  Cor- 
respondence and  Penmanship  Texts.  Send 
copy  for   estimate. 


STOP! 

READ! 

Young  man,    young  lady,  are  you  going  to  continue 
neglecting  the  most  important  qualification  for  ad- 
vancement?  You  can  become  a  good  penman  in  your 
spare   time    at  home  if  you  will  let  Sturgeon  show 
you  how.    Write  for  full  particulars.    Cards  written 
for  30c  per  dozen.    Your  name  written    on  a  card 
free.    Write  today. 

926    S 

J.  J.   STURGEON.   Penman 

Third  St.                          Louisville, 

Ky. 

Written    Partk      '  dozen  and  Case.  .  .  40  c—>« 
milie"    UdlUb,    3  dozen  cards  $1.00.  case  free 

Also  CourBes  in  Penmanship. 

E.  E.  JACKSON,    22  W.  30th  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Carving  and  Gouging 
on  Cards 

Three  beautiful  specimens  tinted  with  your 
name  for  25c.  postpaid. 

J.  L.  HENSKEY 

BOX  271  Columbus.  Ohio 


HAVE   YOU   SEEN 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

(Formerly  the  Stenographer  &  Phonographic  World) 

A  monthly  journal  covering1  all  depart- 
ments of  Commercial  Education 
Strong  departments  for  teachers  of 
commercial  subjects,  shorthand,  pen- 
manship, accountancy,  and  business 
administration;  students;  stenograph- 
ers; bookkeepers;  general  office  clerks; 
private  secretaries;  public  account- 
ants; court  and  general  reporters; 
and  office  executives. 

Special    features    in    every    Issue. 
THE      ONLY      MAGAZINE      OF      ITS 

KIND    PUBLISHED 

Single  copy  75c;  Subscription  $1 .50  a  year 

Send  for  Sample  Copy 

COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION 

44  N.  4th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


By    H.    B.    Leh 
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ROUNDHAND  FOR  BEGINNERS 
By  E.  A.  Lupfer,  Columbus,  O. 

The  beginner  looks  at  the  profes- 
sional's work  with  admiration  and  de- 
spair. He  erroneously  thinks  that  his 
chances  are  hopeless.  He  thinks  nature 
has  favored  the  professional  with  ability 
to  do  the  seemingly  impossible.  He 
does  not  realize  that  even  the  most 
highly  skilled  penmen  had  to  study  and 
practice  hours  and  hours,  yes  years  and 
years. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  show  in  this 
lesson  that  there  is  hope  for  you  re- 
gardless of  your  start,  if  you  really 
care  to  succeed  and  are  willing  to 
"pay  the  price". 


The  copy  tor  this  lesson  was  pre- 
pare 1  by  one  of  my  stu  lents,  Lester 
L.  Fields,  who  has  been  following  the 
n-ssons  in  the  Business  Educator  and 
studying  Engrossing  in  the  Zanerian 
College.  Mr.  Fields  is  a  most  critical 
student  and  a  persistent  worker.  He 
never  complains  when  requested  to 
work  more  on  a  letter,  but  rather 
seems  to  enjoy  it,  for  he  realizes  that  it 
is  only  by  thoroughly  mastering  details 
that  the  highest  is  attained. 

Mr.  Fields  began  the  study  of  En- 
grosser's Script  in  the  Zanerian  Nov. 
16,  1922,  and  in  less  than  one  year  has 
developed  skill  in  lettering  and  script 
which  is  remarkable;  in  fact,  few  pen- 


men can  excel  him.  Yet,  only  a  few 
months  ago  he  was  a  beginner.  Does 
his  accomplishment  not  make  it  more 
hopeful  for  you? 

Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Fields  has  been  an  untiring,  intelligent 
worker.  You  will  not  be  able  to  dupli- 
cate his  achievements  unless  you  work, 
work,  work — and  intelligently,  too. 

The  copy  in  this  lesson  is  worthy  of 
careful  attention.  Study  the  precise  for- 
mation of  letters,  the  delicate  hair-lines, 
the  contrast  between  light  lines  and 
shades,  the  regularity  of  slant  and  pro- 
portion, etc. 

What  others  have  done  you  can  do, 
if  you  will.     Get  busy. 
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Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit. 
bat  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers  to  determine  its  value. 


Principles  of  Advertising,  by  Daniel 
Starch,  Ph.D.,  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Harvard 
University.  Published  by  A.  W. 
Shaw  Company,  Chicago,  111.  Cloth 
cover.     998  pages. 

In  this  book  the  author,  a  long- 
recognized  authority  on  advertising,  has 
developed,  as  far  as  practically  possible 
at  the  present  time,  scientific  methods 
for  dealing  with  the  actual  problems  of 
advertising.  Some  of  these  methods 
are  new  so  far  as  general  use  is  con- 
cerned. All  of  the  methods  recom- 
mended have  built  up  the  effectiveness 
of    advertisements. 

Principles  of  Advertising  is  replete 
with  actual  experiences  of  hundreds  of 
advertisers.  It  tells  what  results  were 
secured.  It  shows  why  some  cam- 
paigns have  failed  and  why  others  have 
succeeded.  It  takes  the  individual  ad- 
vertisement and  tells  you  what  you 
ought  to  know  about  the  headline, 
the  illustration,  layout  and  typography, 
copy,  color  and  size.  It  discusses  at 
length  national  advertising,  retail  ad- 
vertising, foreign  advertising  and 
financial  advertising.  In  short,  the 
author  has  actually  brought  together  in 
this  book  as  fully  as  possible  all  avail- 
able material,  practical  business  exper- 
ience, scientific,  experimental  and  sta- 
tistical information  which  bear  upon 
advertising  problems. 


Spelling    Studies,    by    Harriet    Ewens 
Beck,  A.   B.,  and  Marie  J.   Hennin- 
ger,   A.      B.,   edited    by   Charles    G. 
Reigner.     Published   by  the   H.   M. 
Rowe     Company,     Baltimore,     Md. 
Cloth  cover,  105  pags. 
The  primary  purpose  of  this  book 
is   to   teach    the   student   to   spell   the 
words  of  most  wide  and  frequent  oc- 
currence   in    business.      At    the    same 
time  the   text  provides   numerous  de- 
vices for  teaching  the  student  the  use 
of  words  and  the  meaning  of  common 
business  expressions. 


Office  Organization  and  Practice,  by 
Amy  Weaver.  Published  by  Ginn 
&  Company,  Boston.  Cloth  cover. 
144  pages. 

This  textbook  is  designed  for  the 
use  of  the  usual  secondary  school  and 
of  commercial  schools;  it  may  be  used 
to  advantage  by  students  who  do  not 
take  the  full  commercial  course  but 
who  may  be  desirous  of  gaining  some 


CH  R  I  STMAS 


IS 


COMING 


And  we  are  beginning 
to  think  about  presents. 
What  are  you  going  to 
give  your  students  this 
year?  EVERYBODY'S 
DICTIONARY  with 
the  name  of  your  school 
stamped  on  the  cover, 
makes  an  exceedingly 
attractive  gift,  and  is 
also  a  permanent  adver- 
tisement. 

Recently  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date,  our 
Dictionary  is  the  most 
valuable  gift  you  could 
possibly  give  a  t  the 
same  cost.  Send  in  your 
order  early  so  that  we 
may  have  time  to  stamp 
t  h  e  Dictionaries  and 
send  them  to  you  before 
the  Christmas  rush. 


We  will  pay  the  transporta- 
tion charges  on  all  Dictionary 
orders  received  before  De~ 
cember  15th. 


THE    PRACTICAL    TEXT    BOOK    COMPANY 


Euclid  and    18th  Street 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


knowledge  of  business.  The  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  has  been  con- 
densed, the  author  having  excluded 
all  unimportant  matter.  For  this 
reason  assignments  should  be  rather 
short  and  class  discussions  rather  full. 
There  are  questions  for  class  discus- 
sion, and  assignments  for  home  work. 
Generally  the  class  should  work  out 
to  any  given  section  of  text  before  the 
the   questions   and   problems   relating 


written  assignments  are  given. 

The  first  eight  chapters  of  this  book 
deal  with  office  organization  and  prac- 
tice, studying  in  detail  mail,  filing, 
orders,  billing,  purchasing,  etc.  The 
last  four  chapters  deal  more  particu- 
larly with  the  duties  of  the  executive 
in  charge  of  the  office,  describing  how 
he  installs  systems,  manages  people, 
hires  new  employees,  and  keeps  the 
office   force   working  properly. 


azmilma 
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Pitman  Shorthand  writers  are  equipped  not  only  to 
"get  by"  but  also  to  "go  on". 

The  Isaac  Pitman  system,  as  presented  in  the  NEW 
ERA  EDITION  can  be  learned  as  easily  as  any  system.  It 
requires  a  minimum  of  time  and  effort. 

It  is  frequently  stated  of  shorthand  systems  that  stu- 
dents "get  by,"  intimating  that  schools  and  teachers  of  short- 
hand should  be  satisfied  when  the  student  has  the  minimum 
skill  required  to  "get  a  job." 

That  a  small  percentage  of  shorthand  students  become 
professional  reporters,  is  quite  true.  Is  it  not  equally  true 
that  but  a  small  percentage  of  English  students  become 
anthors?  And  just  as  no  real  teacher  would  tolerate  hap- 
hazard English  training,  so  no  real  teacher  should  be  content 
with  haphazard  shorthand  training. 

Surely  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  extends  beyond 
the  door  of  the  school.  The  elements  of  shorthand  should 
be  so  taught  that  the  student,  if  he  wishes  to  specialize,  can 
attain  the  pinnacle  of  shorthand  success — shorthand  report- 
ing as  a  profession. 

Pitman  Shorthand  has  been  proved  by  all  comparisons 
the  superior  method  of  recording  speech. 


ISAAC    PITMAN   &   SONS 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
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PENMANSHIP 
STORIES 

History  and  geography  teachers  use  the  story  to 
make  their  work  more  interesting.  The  penman- 
ship teacher  can  do  the  same  thing.  The  new 
edition  of  PENMANSHIP  STORIES  contains 
seventy  stories  that  relate  to  movement  exercises, 
small  letters,  capital  letters,  speed  writing,  etc. 

PENMANSHIP  STORIES  is  used  in  five  nor- 
mal schools.  The  public  schools  of  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania,  are  using  200  copies  this  year. 

Copies  of  PENMANSHIP  STORIES  have 
been  sent  to  almost  every  state  in  the  Union. 
Supervisors  and  teachers  of  penmanship  write  en- 
thusiastically  about   its    value. 

Price  50c 

A  liberal  discount,  if  50  or  more  are  ordered  at 
one  time.  A  free  copy  to  directors  of  penmanship 
in    normal    schools. 


Send  Personal  Check  or  Money   Order  to 

FRANK  H.  ARNOLD 

Administration  Building  Spokane,  Washington 


How  can  I  win  a 

Business  Educator 
Certificate 

FOR  PROFICIENCY  IN 
PENMANSHIP? 


What  value  has  it? 


For  complete  information  ask  your 
teacher,  or  write 

The  Business  Educator 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


When 
Summer  Comes 

Progressive  commercial  teachers  and 
those  about  to  enter  this  profession 
journey  to  Gregg  School,  where  in- 
struction and  inspiration  of  the  most 
advanced  type  is  given  in  unstinted 
measure. 

The  Gregg  Normal  blends  the  ideal 
and  the  practical  in  harmonious 
unity.  This  training  will  give  you 
new  ideas  that  will  increase  your 
teaching  efficiency,  and  make  your 
work  more  pleasurable  and  inci- 
dentally, add  several  dollars  to  your 
monthly  pay  check. 

The  1924  Normal  Session  will  begin 
July  7  and  close  August  15.  Plan  to 
spend  a  profitable  and  pleasant  vaca- 
tion by  attending  Gregg  School  next 
summer.    Write  us  today  for  catalogue. 


GREGG  SCHOOL 


6   North  Michigan  Ave. 


[Chicago,   111. 


The  Hausam  System  of  Penmanship 

Thoroughly  Organized  and  Complete  in  All  Branches 

Hausam's  Practical   Writing  Course 

\  Series  of  Seven  Books  for  the  Grades.  Adopted  and 
re-adopted  by  the  Kansas  School  Book  Commission  for 
all  Grade  Schools  of  Kansas.  Now  offered  for  the  first 
time  for  adoption  outside  of  Kansas Per  Book,  SO.  10 

The   Hausam   System  of   Practical  Writing 

Two  Books  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  Made  the 
Official  System  for  all  Kansas  High  Schools  by  the  State 
School  Book  Commission.  New  in  Plan  of  Organization. 
Rich  in  Materials  for  Study  and  Practice.  Now  offered 
for  the  first  time  for  adoption  outside  of  Kansas. 

Part  I,   35c;    Part   II,   40c 

The  Hausam  System  of  Text  Lettering 

For  Students,  Teachers,  Engrossers,  Engravers,  Show 
Card  Writers,  Billing  Clerks,  Etc.  Unsurpassed  in  Plan 
of  Organization,  Technique  and  Beauty Per  Copy,  $1.00 

The  Hausam  Practical  Penmanship  Wall  Charts 

For  Every  School  Room,  to  make  the  Teaching  of  Writing 
Effective.  Issued  in  pairs.  Each  Chart  27x39  in.  Cloth 
bound  all  around.  Large,  perfect  forms  of  all  capitals, 
small  letters  and  numerals  with  staff  ruling.  Scientific 
grouping.  Many  other  important  features.  No  other 
Penmanship  Charts  in  the  same  class Per  Pair,  $3.75 

The  Hausam  System  of  Plain  Penmanship  (Com- 
plete) 

Complete  Teacher's  Manual  for  Teaching  Penmanship  in 
all  Grades,  and  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  The  most 
Comprehensive  Work  on  Plain  Penmanship  ever  published. 
Cloth  bound,  7x9  in.  Gold  side  stamp.  Nearly  400  illus- 
trations. More  than  200  questions  and  answers  on  all 
phases  of  penmanship  teaching.  Many  new  pedagogical 
discussions  Per  Copy,  $6.00 

Correspondence  Courses  in  All  Branches  of  Penmanship 
Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

Address  L.  H.   HAUSAM 
Box  558B  Emporia,  Kansas 
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Good  Books  Sell 

i 

Themselves 


We  use  this  medium  to  let  teachers  know  the  books 
we  have  that  sell  themselves,  when  seen  and  examined. 


Write  for  Our  Price  List 


and  then  indicate  in  it  by  check  mark,  the  books  in  which 
you  are  interested,  then  if  you  are  really  interested,  we 
will  send  you  copies  with  full  detailed  information,  for 
which  we  have  no  room,  even  for  a  single  book,  in  this 
space. 

Next  issue  we  will  name  a  number  of  our  books 
you  ought  to  see. 
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BALTIMORE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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tered  at  Post  Office,  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  second  class  matter. 
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THE  NEW  QUIET  12  TRIUMPHS 

In  School  and  Office 

THIS  latest  Remington  model  is  repeating  in  the  school- 
room the  extraordinary  success  it  has  won  in  the  business 
world.  In  half  a  century  of  typewriter  history  no  other 
machine  has  so  quickly  won  the  hand  and  heart  of  teachers 
and  students  —  so  decisive  are  its  many  superiorities. 

Its  natural  touch,  its  light  action  and  its  exceptional  re- 
sponsiveness are  a  revelation  in  swift  and  easy  operation. 
And  the  beauty  of  its  work  is  a  source  of  pride  to  every  typist. 

Send  to  us  for  our  booklet,  "What  Some  of  America's  Lead- 
ing Schools  Say  About  the  Remington  Quiet  Twelve.''  The  testi- 
mony of  these  leading  commercial  educators  is  so  convincing 
that  it  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

374  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
branches  Everywhere 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD  SINCE  THE  INVENTION 
OF   THE    WRITING    MACHINE 
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TYPEWRITING 

The  Vocabulary  Method  of  Training 
Touch  Typists 

A  foundation  course  in  typewriting  based  on  the 
latest  knowledge  of  typewriting  psychology.  A 
graph  sheet,  certificates  of  proficiency  and  record 
cards  furnished  with  each  text. 

Accuracy  Plus 

An  advanced  typewriting  manual  to  follow  the 
Vocabulary  Method  of  Training  Touch  Typists,  or 
any  elementary  text.  Just  from  the  press.  Special 
graph  sheets  and  graphical  reports  in  preparation 
to  accompany  this  manual 


BOOKKEEPING 

Ellis  Card-System  of  Actual  Business. 

Ellis  Industrial  Bookkeeping 
The  Tablet  Method  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 


ELLIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Educational  Publishers 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


ghly  Organized  and  Complete  in  All  Branches 

Hausam's   Practical   Writing   Course 

A  Series  of  Seven  Books  for  the  Grades.  Adopted  and 
re-adopted  by  the  Kansas  School  Book  Commission  for 
all  Grade  Schools  of  Kansas.  Now  offered  for  the  first 
time  for  adoption  outside  of  Kansas Per  Book.  $0.10 

The   Hausam   System  of   Practical  Writing 

Two  Books  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  Made  the 
Official  System  for  all  Kansas  High  Schools  by  the  State 
School  Book  Commission.  New  in  Plan  of  Organization. 
Rich  in  Materials  for  Study  and  Practice.  Now  offered 
for  the  first  time  for  adoption  outside  of  Kansas. 

Part  I,   35c;    Part   II.   40c 

The  Hausam  System  of  Text  Lettering 

For  Students,  Teachers,  Engrossers,  Engravers,  Show 
Card  Writers,  Billing  Clerks,  Etc.  Unsurpassed  in  Plan 
of  Organization,  Technique  and  Beauty Per  Copy.  $1.00 

The  Hausam  Practical  Penmanship  Wall  Charts 

For  Every  School  Room,  to  make  the  Teaching  of  Writing 
Effective.  Issued  in  pairs.  Each  Chart  27x39  in.  Cloth 
bound  all  around.  Large,  perfect  forms  of  all  capitals, 
small  letters  and  numerals  with  staff  ruling.  Scientific 
grouping.  Many  other  important  features.  No  other 
Penmanship  Charts  in  the  same  class Per  Pair.  $3.75 

The  Hausam  System  of  Plain  Penmanship  (Com- 
plete) 

Complete  Teacher's  Manual  for  Teaching  Penmanship  in 
all  Grades,  and  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  The  most 
Comprehensive  Work  on  Plain  Penmanship  ever  published. 
Cloth  bound,  7x9  in.  Gold  side  stamp.  Nearly  400  illus- 
trations.     More    than    200    questions    and 


pha 


of    penmanship    teaching.      Many    new    pedagogical 
"   ns  Per   Copy,  $6.00 


Correspondence  Courses  in  All  Branches 
Illustrated  Catalog  Free 


Addr 
Box    5S8B 


L.  H.  HAUSAM 

Emporia,  Kansas 


Metropolitan    New  Edition 

r  By  U.  C.  Potter 

BllSineSS  McKinleyHighScho 

Chicago 


Speller 


Over  6000  words.  New  lessons  containing  words  pertaining 
to  Aeroplanes,  Radio,  Automobiles,  etc.  Complete  Index,  244 
pages,   attractive   binding,    50   cents. 

A  Superior  Speller 

Twofold  Design.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  Speller  we  had  constantly  in  mind  two  objects:  first, 
to  teach  the  pupil  to  spell,  and  second  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary, 
especially  of  words  in  general  use. 

Classification  of  Words.  As  an  aid  to  the  memory  we  have 
classified  words,  as  regards  sounds,  syllabication,  accents  and 
meaning.  We  have  grouped  the  words  relating  to  each  par- 
ticular kind  of  business  into  lessons,  by  which  the  student  is 
enabled  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  vocabulary  of  that  busi- 
ness. We  have  interspersed  miscellaneous  exercises  in  the 
nature  of  reviews.  We  have  grouped  words  that  can  best  be 
learned  by  comparison,  such  as  Stationery  and   Stationary. 

Abbreviations  of  states,  months,  railways  and  commercial 
terms  are  given  in  regular  lesson  form,. and  grouped  alphabeti- 
cally. We  regard  abbreviating  of  almost  equal  importance 
with   spelling. 

Syllabication  and  pronunciation  are  shown  by  the  proper  divi- 
sion of  words,  and  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks.  The  words 
are  printed  in  bold  type,  and  the  definitions  in  lighter  face,  so 
as  to  bring  out  the  appearance  of  the  word, — an  aid  in  sight 
spelling. 


Metropolitan    j*"**'*™ 

W.  A.  Sheaffer 


System  of 
Bookkeeping 


You  V/ill  Like  It.  The  text  emphasizes  the  thought  side  of 
the  subject.  It  stimulates  and  encourages  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  pupil.  Pupils  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  subect  as  well 
as  facility  in  the  making  of  entries.  It  is  a  thoroughly  seasoned, 
therefore  accurate,  text  supported  by  complete  Teachers'  Refer- 
ence   Books,  and   Teachers'    Manual. 

Parts  I  and  II  text  is  an  elementary  course  suitable  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  Two  semesters  are 
required  in  High  Schools  and  a  correspondingly  shorter  time 
in  more  intensified  courses. 


Parts  III  and  IV  text  is  suitable  for  an  advanced 
following  any  modern  elementary  text.  We  make  the  statement 
without  hesitation,  that  this  is  the  most  teachable,  most  up-to- 
date,  and  strongest  text  published  for  advanced  bookkeeping  and 
elementary   accounting  use. 

Corporation-Mfg. -Voucher  unit  is  bound  in  heavy  paper  covers 
and  contains  all  of  Part  IV.  It  is  a  complete  course  in  Cor- 
poration accounting  including  instructions,  set  of  transactions, 
exercises,  problems,  etc.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  text  for 
this  part  of  your  accounting  course.  List  prices,  Text,  120 
pages,  40  cents.  Supplies,  including  Blank  Books  and  Papers, 
95   cents. 

EXAMINATION  COPIES  will  be  submitted  upon  request. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


Texts    for  Commercial    Subjects 
37  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
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STUDY 


Salesmanship  and 
Business  Administration 


Advanced  courses  in  Commerce  which 
are  being  organized  in  the  leading  Com- 
mercial Schools  of  the  country  make  a 
knowledge  of  Advanced  Salesmanship 
and  Business  Administration  imperative. 

The  unusual  reduction  of  ten  dollars  is 
made  to  teachers  on  this  Course. 

Write  for  information. 


The  Knox  School  of  Salesmanship 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Prepare  for 

Court  Reporting 


Gregg  School  gives  instruction  and 
practice  which  exactly  meets  the 
needs  of  stenographers  and  others 
desiring  to  become  court  reporters. 

This  department  is  in  charge  of 
experienced  and  expert  instructors. 
Our  graduates  are  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  practice. 

There  are  classes  at  all  times  suit- 
able to  every  stage  of  previous 
preparation.  Progress  is  individual. 
Therefore,  students  may  enter  at  any 
time  with  equal  advantage. 

Write  today  for  catalogue. 


GREGG  SCHOOL 


6  North  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  111. 


BLISS-ALGER 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

A  strictly  new  course  just  off  the  press,  combining  Book- 
keeping, Business  Practice  and  Banking.  Makes  individual 
instruction  a  pleasure.     Exceedingly  interesting  to  the  student 

Three  Systems 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS  (with  offices) 
FOLDER  (like  above,  without  offices) 
CORRESPONDENCE 

For  High  Schools,  Business  Schools  or  any  institution 
teaching  Bookkeeping.  Text  and  outfit  sent  to  teachers  for 
examination.      Mention   school  connection. 

BLISS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


PENMANSHIP 
STORIES 

A  penmanship  supervisor  in  one  of  the  largest  cities 
in  this  country  says  this:  '"PENMANSHIP  STORIES 
is  a  most  interesting  book."  Another  supervisor  says, 
I  received  your  PENMANSHIP  STORIES  this  morn- 
ing.  I  became  so  interested  in  reading  it  that  1  was 
tardy  at  school." 

A  director  of  penmanship  in  a  slate  normal  school 
says.  "I  am  using  your  PENMANSHIP  STORIES  as  a 
part  of  my  primary  method  course.  Send  me  fifty 
more  copies." 

Nine  normal  schools  and  many  cities  use  PENMAN- 
SHIP STORIES.  Seventy  interesting  stories  that  get 
and  hold  the  attention  of  children  in  grade  and  high 
schools. 

70  Stories  for  50  Cents 

Buy  it,  read  it,  and  then  send  it  back  if  you  don't  like 
it.  A  book  for  supervisors,  business  college  teachers 
and  grade  teachers. 


Send  Personal  Check  or  Money  Order  to 

FRANK  H.  ARNOLD 

Administration  Building  Spokane,  Washington 
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The  Triumph  of  Simplicity 
in  Shorthand 

To  thousands  of  young  people  this  idea  of  simplicity  in  shorthand  has  meant  the  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure. 
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The  above  map  graphically  shows  the  extent  to  which  Gregg  Shorthand  is  taught  in 
the  high  schools  of  the  United  States. 

On  January  1,  1923,  shorthand  was  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  4,656  cities  and 
towns  in  the  United  States.  In  91%  of  these  schools  Gregg  Shorthand  had  been  en- 
dorsed by  exclusive  adoption. 

The  status  of  the  five  leading  systems  was  as  follows: 

System  or  Text  Number  of  Cities  Percentage 

GREGG  4243  91.13% 

Benn  Pitman  163  3.5  % 

Isaac  Pitman  64  1.37% 

Graham    46  .99% 

Munson    11  .24% 

26  Miscellaneous  Systems 129  2.777c 

Total  of  all  systems 4656  100.00'r 

The  simplicity  of  Gregg  Shorthand  will  help  you  as  it  has  helped  others  to  solve  your 
student  mortality  problem. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


LONDON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Pitman  Shorthand  writers  are  equipped  not  only  to 
"get  by"  but  also  to  "go  on". 

The  Isaac  Pitman  system,  as  presented  in  the  NEW 
ERA  EDITION  can  be  learned  as  easily  as  any  system.  It 
requires  a  minimum  of  time  and  effort. 

It  is  frequently  stated  of  shorthand  systems  that  stu- 
dents "get  by,"  intimating  that  schools  and  teachers  of  short- 
hand should  be  satisfied  when  the  student  has  the  minimum 
skill  required  to  "get  a  job." 

That  a  small  percentage  of  shorthand  students  become 
professional  reporters,  is  quite  true.  Is  it  not  equally  true 
that  but  a  small  percentage  of  English  students  become 
anthors?  And  just  as  no  real  teacher  would  tolerate  hap- 
hazard English  training,  so  no  real  teacher  should  be  content 
with  haphazard  shorthand  training. 

Surely  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  extends  beyond 
the  door  of  the  school.  The  elements  of  shorthand  should 
be  so  taught  that  the  student,  if  he  wishes  to  specialize,  can 
attain  the  pinnacle  of  shorthand  success — shorthand  report- 
ing as  a  profession. 

Pitman  Shorthand  has  been  proved  by  all  comparisons 
the  superior  method  of  recording  speech. 


ISAAC    PITMAN   &   SONS 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
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THE   LATE   L.   L.  WILLIAMS 

1  Do  not  fail  to  read  Mr.  Healey's 
article  on  L.  L.  Williams,  one  of  the 
pioneer  commercial  educators,  in  this 
issue.  Mr.  Williams  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Rochester  Business  In- 
stitute, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  institu- 
tion has  been  known  for  many  years 
as  one  of  the  very  highest  type  in  the 
field  of  commercial  education.  A  large 
number  of  commercial  teachers  have 
been  trained  there.  The  institution  is 
now  ably  conducted  by  S.  C.  Williams 
and  Dr.  J.  F.  Forbes,  his  associate. 

The  letter  L.  L.  Williams  wrote  to 
his  son,  Herbert,  while  the  young  man 
was  in  college,  and  what  Herbert  now 
says  about  his  father,  are  a  kind  of 
literature  of  which  there  is  entirely  too 
little. 

WHY    NOT    A    GOOD    PENMAN- 
SHIP WEEK? 

Since  it  is  becoming  an  established 
custom  in  the  Public  School  System  of 
our  country  to  designate  a  week  during 
which  special  attention  is  given  to  some 
particular  subject  such  as  "Good  En- 
glish Week,"  etc.,  would  pupils  gener- 
ally not  greatly  benefit  and  would  not 
much  good  result  for  the  cause  of 
better  handwriting  if  we  should  have 
a  Better   Penmanship  Week? 

If  a  week  should  be  set  apart  during 
which  special  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  penmanship  throughout  the 
entire  Public  School  System  of  this 
country,  who  can  predict  the  results? 

It  has  always  been  our  experience 
that  when  this  branch  is  given  the  right 
kind  of  a  trial  by  teachers  and  pupils, 
much  enthusiasm  results,  and  the  work 
becomes  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  task. 
If  this  condition  could  be  brought 
about,  a  greater  impetus  might  be  given 
to  the  cause  of  better  handwriting  in 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


Olive  A.  Mellon,  the  enthusiastic  super- 
visor of  writing  in  McKeesport,  Pa., 
public  schools,  first  began  to  think 
seriously  of  specializing  in  penmanship 
when  as  a  regular  grade  teacher  she 
saw  the  urgent  need  of  improving  the 
writing  of  school  children  and  the 
splendid  opportunities  for  well  qualified 
supervisors. 

Her  first  step  in  preparing  herself 
for  this  important  work  was  to  enroll 
in  the  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 
in  1914. 

After  completing  her  course  in  the 
Zanerian,  she  supervised  the  writing  in 
the  public  schools  of  Trafford  and  Pit- 
cairn,  Pa.  Having  secured  excellent 
results  in  that  position,  it  was  natural 
for  her  to  look  for  larger  opportunities, 
which  she  found  when  she  was  selected 
to  supervise  the  writing  in  McKees- 
port,  Pa.,  public  schools. 

Miss  Mellon  is  always  on  the  alert 
to  secure  the  latest  in  penmanship  and 
methods,  and  has  returned  to  the 
Zanerian  several   summers  to   take  ad- 


vanced work  and  an  active  part  in  pen- 
manship conventions. 

During  the  summer  of  1923  she 
taught  a  large  penmanship  class  in  the 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women, 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  where  her  work 
was   highly   appreciated. 

Few  ladies  excel  Miss  Mellon's  abil- 
ity to  swing  a  pen  and  to  teach  pen- 
manship. We  are,  therefore,  all  for- 
tunate in  getting  her  to  prepare  a 
course  of  lessons  in  business  writing 
for  the  Business  Educator  which  starts 
in  this   issue.  

GOOD-BYE  SHORTHAND  AND 
STENOGRAPHERS? 

The  press  dispatches  of  October  28 
carried  the  news  that  Martin  Bandli  of 
Davos,  Switzerland,  has  invented  a 
typewriter  which  enables  one  to  write 
by  use  of  the  voice  only,  and  at  a  maxi- 
mum speed  of  90  to  100  words  a  min- 
ute. 

Think  of  being  able  to  get  out  your 
letters  at  such  speed  without  the  usual 
intermediary  stenographer! 

Mr.  Bandli  states  that  he  hopes  to 
have  the  machine  on  the  market  in 
about  ten  months,  and  that  the  cost 
should  not  exceed  2000  Swiss  francs — 
about  $400.00. 

Now,  we  advise  all  teachers  of  short- 
hand to  hesitate  before  making  bon- 
fires of  their  shorthand  text  books.  Let 
us  wait  for  a  time  before  doing  that, 
and  thru  "we  shall  see  what  we  shall 
see." 

There  are  so  man}'  inventions  of 
which  we  never  hear  anything  after 
they  are  announced  that  it  is  well  to  be 
cautious. 

Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Bandli  has  in- 
vented something  really  valuable  and 
useful,  and  let  us  also  keep  open  mind- 
ed so  that  we  will  be  ready  to  welcome 
a  good  thing  when  it  comes. 
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It  is  a  human  trait  in  most  persons  to  get  the  "blues"  when  things,  especially  in  penmanship,  don't  go 
smoothly;  so  spread  more  cheer  by  praising  conscientious  effort.  A  piece  of  work  may  seem  very  poor 
but  if  you  really  try  you  can  find  some  good  qualities  to  commend.  E.  A.  Lupfer. 
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The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers  and 
students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  C*f>y 
much  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the  month 
for   the   issue   of  the  following   month. 
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Business  Penmanship 

By  OLIVE  A.  MELLON 

Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  McKeesport,  Pa. 


MATERIALS 

Use  care  and  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  your  writing  material.  Not  the 
most  expensive  is  necessary,  but  some- 
thing that  will  give  service  and  produce 
results. 

Select  a  paper  with  a  smooth  writing 
surface.  Size  8  by  10j^  inches  is  pre- 
ferred, with  y%  inch  ruling. 

A  wooden  or  rubber  tipped  pen- 
holder is  best  and  should  be  of  med- 
ium size. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  selec- 
tion of  pens.  There  are  many  varieties, 
and  each  student  should  select  some 
style  which  he  feels  is  best  adapted  to 
meet  his  particular  needs. 

I  prefer  Zanerian  Standard  or  Zaner- 
ian  Ideal.  For  finer  writing  I  use 
Zanerian   Fine  Writer  pens. 

Use  black  ink  that  flows  freely.  The 
Zanerian  India  or  Higgin  Eternal  Ink 
is  good.  Either  one  must  be  diluted 
before  using,  and  occasionally  while 
using,  as  it  thickens  when  exposed  to 
the   air. 

Be  careful  when  dipping  ink.  Do 
not  draw  pen  from  bottle  quickly,  as  it 
leaves  a  drop  on  tip  of  pen  which  will 
fall  somewhere  before  using.  There- 
fore, draw  pen  out  slowly  and  the  sur- 
plus ink  will  run  back  into  bottle. 

POSITION  OF  BODY 

Position  is  of  prime  importance. 
Learn  what  is  correct  and  form  a  habit 
of  assuming  that  position  when  writing. 
The  position  in  which  best  results  in 
writing  are  obtained  is  one  that  con- 
cerns  both   health   and   efficiency. 

One  should  sit  well  back  in  the  chair 
and  bent  slightly  from  the  hips.  Do 
not  lean  against  back  of  seat  or  incline 
so  far  forward  that  you  touch  the  desk. 
Sit  erect  with  feet  flat  on  floor,  both 
arms  resting  on  the  desk  with  the  el- 
bows just  off  edge  of  desk.     This  helps 
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to  place  weight  on  the  muscle  of  the 
arm.  Keep  the  left  hand  above  right 
hand  for  holding  paper. 

POSITION  OF  PAPER 

Since  the  angle  of  the  paper  affects 
the  slant  of  the  writing,  it  is  very 
necessary  that  we  give  this  matter 
careful  attention.  Turn  the  paper  so 
that  the  ruled  lines  point  from  the 
lower  left  to  the  upper  right  corner  of 
the  desk. 

Always  shift  the  paper  instead  of  the 
arm.  By  so  doing  you  will  not  lose 
correct  position  of  the  arm. 

POSITION  OF  PEN 

Hold  penholder  lightly  and  about 
one  inch  from  point  of  pen.  The  holder 
should  be  held  between  the  thumb  and 
second  finger,  with  the  first  finger  rest- 
ing on  top.  Do  not  let  the  holder  fall 
into  hollow  between  the  thumb  and 
first  finger.  Keeping  the  hand  arched 
high  will  aid  in  keeping  the  pen  in  the 
proper  position.  So  long  as  the  arch 
is  high  and  the  side  of  the  hand  not 
resting  on  the  paper  or  desk  you  will 
know  that  position  and  movement  are 
fairly  well  established. 


PREPARE  SPECIMEN  SHEET 

Before  beginning  the  work  on  this 
course  I  ask  that  each  student  prepare 
two  specimen  sheets.  One  to  be  sent 
to  me  with  your  first  practice  paper; 
the  other  for  you  to  keep  on  file,  to 
refer  to  from  time  to  time.  It  is  a  | 
great  satisfaction  to  look  at  this  first 
sheet  at  times  when  you  become  dis- 
couraged. 

Prepare  this  sheet,  using  the  follow- 
ing: One  line  of  the  compact  oval 
exercise  two  spaces  high.  One  line  of 
the  push  and  pull  exercise  two  spaces 
high.  Also  write:  "This  is  a  specimen 
of  my  best  writing  before  beginning  the 
course  prepared  by  Miss  Mellon." 

This,  of  course,  will  not  be  a  perfect 
specimen.  I  do  not  expeot  it.  Just  the 
best  that  you  can  do  at  the  present 
time. 

NEAT   PRACTICE  PAGES 

Be  neat  about  your  practice  writing. 
Arrange  your  pages  in  a  neat  manner. 
No  matter  how  poorly  we  may  write, 
arrangement  and  neatness  add  much  to 
the  appearance  of  the  page.  Try  to 
make  each  line  a  little  better  than  the 
one  preceding. 
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In  this,  you   see  the  Utter  forms  that  we  shall  use  throughout  this  course.     I  ask  that  each  student  make  himself 
familiar   with  these  forms,  and  use   them  at  every  opportunity. 
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PLATE   1 

Exercises 
These  are  the  fundamental  exercises  made  with  direct  motion    and    begin    at    the    top    and    curve    leftward.     Any 
of  these  exercises  are  suitable  to  use  when  developing  a  direct  oval  letter.     Drill  on  these  before  beginning  the  practice 
of  letters  made  with  the  direct  motion. 

Drill  1.  This  is  the  direct  compact  oval.  The  arrow  indicates  the  direction  of  motion.  Direct  oval  exercises  begin 
at  the  top  and  curve  leftward.  Curve  both  sides  of  oval  equally.  The  width  of  an  oval  is  two-thirds  its  height.  Try 
to  maintain  the  oval  shape.  Keep  your  eye  on  the  center  of  the  down  strokes.  Up  strokes  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Use  a  quick  movement.  Practice  this  exercise  two  spaces  high,  at  the  rate  of  200  ovals  per  minute  and 
400  to  line, 
s  Drills  2  and  3.     Practice  this  direct  oval  exercise  two  spaces  high  to  the  count  of  ten.   Make  the  ovals  touch  at  sides. 

:  Keep  all  ovals  on  main  slant.  Start  the  arm  in  motion  before  touching  pen  to  the  paper.  After  completing  a  line, 
j  place  a  one  space  oval  in  lower  half  of  this  exercise.  Aim  for  same  slant  in  the  small  oval  as  in  the  large  one.  Use 
;  a  light,  brisk  movement.  .•*!* 

<  Drill  4.     Observe  the  same  principles  in  this  exercise  as  in  Drill  1,  although  it  requires  more  controlled  motion  in 

k  the  smaller  exercise.     Watch  the  width.     There  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  one  space  oval  too  broad. 


PLATE  2 

Drill  1.  This  drill  begins  with  the  push  and  pull  exercise  to  the  count  of  ten  and  connects  with  the  large  u  exer- 
cise one  space  high  to  the  count  of  ten.  Use  a  lively  motion.  Observe  angles  at  top  and  round  turns  at  bottom. 
Keep  uniform  slant  and  spacing. 

Drill  2.  Practice  this  exercise  the  height  of  small  a  Count  5  for  the  group  of  push  and  pull  strokes  and  10 
for  gliding  strokes.     Keep  down  strokes  fairly  straight,  angles  sharp  and  turns  rounding. 

Drill  3.  This  is  the  under-turn  or  u  exercise,  and  should  receive  much  practice.  A  splendid  exercise  for  such 
letters  as  i,  u,  w,  etc.  Write  five  groups  to  the  line.  A  few  lines  of  practice  work  on  this  exercise  is  not  sufficient. 
It  requires  earnest  and  long  practice  on  this  to  become  proficient. 

Drill  4.  Neatness,  arrangement  and  accuracy  are  involved  in  this  exercise.  Controlled  motion  is  needed.  Keep 
a  continuous  motion  from  start  to  finish.  Aim  for  uniform  spacing  when  practicing  the  cross  exercise.  Make  the  u 
exercise  to  the  count  of  ten.     The  connected  u  to  the  count  of  1-2-1-2-1-2-1-2-1. 

Drill  5.  It  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  use  movement  in  exercise,  but  the  real  test  comes  when  writing  words.  Study 
each  letter  carefully.  Notice  the  size  of  letters,  the  number  of  words  to  the  line,  the  quality  of  line  and  uniform 
spacing. 
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PLATE  3 

Drill  1.  Practice  the  over-turn  or  m  exercise  to  the  count  of  8.  Observe  round  turns  at  top,  points  at  bottom, 
even  spacing  and  main  slant.  Practice  on  this  exercise  can  not  be  overdone.  The  letters  m,  n,  v,  x  are  made  from 
this  exercise. 

Drill  2.  Make  the  m  to  the  count  of  1-2-3-4.  Keep  round  turns  same  in  height.  Watch  closely  the  last  down 
stroke.     Aim  to  keep  this  stroke  on  same  slant  as  preceding  down  strokes. 

Drill  3.     Write  the  n  to  the  count  of  1-2-3,  observing  the  same  strokes  as  in  letter  m. 

Drill  4.  Write  the  three  connected  n's  to  the  count  of  1-2-1-2-1-2-1.  You  may  connect  as  many  as  you  wish. 
Remember,  more  spacing  between  than  in  letters. 

Drill  5.  This  will  furnish  a  review  for  both  the  over  turn  principle  and  the  under  turn  principle.  Write  this  to 
the  count  of  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9. 

Drill  6.     Write  this  word  to  the  count  of  8.     Five  or  six  words  to  the  line.    Aim  for  uniformity  in  size  and  spacing. 

Drill  7.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  movement  when  writing  this  word.  Watch  the  turns  and  angles.  Notice  whether 
you  have  the  last  over-turn  on  m's  and  n's  pointed.     There  is  a  tendency  to  do  this.     Avoid  it. 


W//V- 


From  the  pen  of  Lupfcr 
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The  small  t  can  be  made  best  by  using  a  combination  of  finger  movement  and  lateral  arm  movement.  This  doc- 
trine may  not  be  in  strict  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  some  who  seem  to  think  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  wrong 
to  use  well  trained  fingers  in  writing  Nevertheless,  all  the  best  t's  and  d's  are  made  that  way.  But  do  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  supplementary  movement  of  the  fingers  which  enables  one  to  retrace  the  tops  of  t  and  d  is  to  be 
made  while  the  arm  is  in  motion. 
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No.  1.  After  making  the  initial  curved  line,  retrace  the  straight  slanting  line  to  a  count  of  1-2-3-4-5-6  and  finish 
with  a  full  right  curve  after  the  6th  count.  It  should  be  made  about  a  half  space  high.  The  purpose  of  the  exercise 
is  to  provide  practice  in  the  retrace  motion. 

No.  2.  Begin  with  a  short  full  right  curve,  retrace  half  the  height  with  a  straight  slanting  line  and  finish  with  a 
full  right  curve  to  a  count  of  1-2-1-cross. 

No.  3.  Make  three  retraced  t's  and  a  final  t  to  a  count  of  1-2-1-2-1-2-1-2-3-cross.  Avoid  looping  the  final  t  at 
the  top.     Make  the  final  stroke  short. 

Nos.  4  and  5.  Write  line  after  line  of  these  words  with  a  view  to  perfecting  the  t.  Watch  the  spacing,  round  tops 
of  m's  and  n's,  open  loops  in  e,  and  a  distinct  shoulder  on  the  r. 
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No.  6.  The  d  is  a  combination  of  the  small  a  and  the  small  t.  There  must  be  a  systematic  follow-up  plan  of  prac- 
tice in  order  to  establish  good  penmanship.  The  practice  of  the  d  continues  the  retrace  stroke  in  the  t.  It  also  fur- 
nishes a  review  of  the  difficult  part  of  a.  Form  the  small  pointed  oval  and  repeat  the  straight  slanting  line  to  a  count 
of  1-2-3-4-5-6  and  finish  with  a  full  right  curve  after  the  count  of  6. 

No.  7.  Close  the  small  oval  and  retrace  the  top.  Bring  the  straight,  slanting  line  down  to  the  base  line  before 
finishing  upward.  The  danger  is  in  rounding  it  off  to  the  right  before  bringing  it  down  to  the  line.  The  top  should  be 
short — about  twice  the  height  of  the  oval.     Just  enough  higher  to  distinguish  a  d  from  an  a. 

No.  8.  Make  three  d's  in  a  group  for  further  practice  in  making  d  and  for  practice  in  combining  finger  movement 
(in  the  tops  of  d's)  and  lateral  arm  movement.     Count  1-2,  1-2,  1-2  for  each  group. 

Nos.  9,  10,  and  11.  Here  we  have  eight  different  words  which  provide  a  variety  of  practice  in  using  the  d. 
Make  the  oval  part  of  d  like  the  a  in  form  and  size. 

LOWER  LOOP  LETTERS 

The  aim  this  month  is  to  show  how  the  lower  loop  letters  should  be  made,  and  to  outline  a  plan  of  procedure -that 
will  aid  those  who  are  following  this  course  in  mastering  this  group  of  letters. 

The  element  or  stroke  that  is  common  to  all  of  these  letters  consists  of  a  combination  of  a  slanting  straight  line 
and  an  upward  left  curve.  The  movement  used  when  making  it  should  come  from  the  arm.  It  should  be  pure  arm 
movement — that  is,  if  these  loops  are  to  look  well.  The  movements  used  when  making  lower  loops  fall  into  two 
classes:  a  movement  made  by  contracting  the  thumb  and  first  and  second  fingers,  and  a  movement  made  by  pulling 
the  hand  and  pen  toward  the  center  of  the  body  with  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  and  upperarm,  and  finishing  the  loop 
with  a  well  curved  upward  sweep  of  the  pen. 

The  latter  movement  is  used  by  the  best  penmen.  The  former  movement  usually  produces  a  weak  looking  loop, 
frequently  distorted  into  a  form  resembling  the  downward  stroke  in  a  figure  8. 
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No.  12.  This  is  an  excellent  exercise  to  use  in  developing  the  movement  used  in  making  these  lower  loop  letters. 
Make  the  straight  line  or  the  repetition  of  it,  during  most  of  the  first  ten  counts,  and  then  gradually  change  to  the  loop 
motion  without  changing  the  speed.  The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  develop  the  power  and  movement  used  when 
making  loops  rather  than  to  perfect  the  formation  of  good  loops.  The  repetition  of  the  straight  line  serves  to  put 
the  arm  in  motion  and  to  establish  the  direction  or  slant  of  the  loops.  Make  the  exercise  a  full  space  high.  Count 
1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10  —  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-20  for  each  exercise.     Speed,  9  to  10  exercises  in  one  minute. 

No.  13.  Points  to  keep  in  mind  while  practicing  g:  Make  the  top  like  the  small  a;  close  the  little  oval  at  the 
top,  forming  a  point;  make  the  length  of  the  loop  below  the  line  about  twice  the  height  of  the  part  above  the  line; 
make  a  distinct  turn  at  the  bottom  of  the  loop,  and  cross  at  the  base  (blue)  line.  Practice  the  single  g  to  a  regular 
count  of  1-2  until  the  form  is  pretty  well  established.     Don't  work  for  speed  here — just  good  form  and  smooth  lines. 

No.  14.  Join  the  g's  in  groups  of  three  for  training  in  movement  and  further  practice  in  making  g.  Count  1-2, 
3-4,  5-6  for  each  group.  A  slight  stop  should  be  made  after  the  second  count  to  provide  time  to  reverse  the  motion. 
Speed  while  learning,  60  letters  a  minute. 

Nos.  14  and  15.  Practice  writing  these  words  for  further  training  in  making  g  and  a  review  of  the  other  letters 
involved.  It  is  best  to  write  the  complete  word  before  lifting  the  pen.  Make  the  spacings  between  letters  uniform.  Class 
drill  may  be  made  effective  by  naming  the  letters  at  a  moderate  rate  of  speed  while  writing,  as,  g-a-i-n-i-n-g.  Class 
drills  like  these  or  speed  drills,  should  always  be  followed  by  canceling  all  letters  not  well  formed,  such  as,  in  this 
instance,  angular  topped  n's,  open  topped  g's,  loops  that  are  too  long,  loops  that  are  pointed,  loops  that  cross  too  far 
below  the  base  line,  etc.     This  checking  up  process  serves  to  avoid  careless  practice. 
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No.   17.     Follow  instruction   for   No.   1. 

N  j'  L8'  uThe  y  'S  a  combination  of  the  "rst  Part  of  v  and  the  last  part  of  g.  Make  the  first  part  of  y  round  at  the 
top  and  the  bottom— on  the  base  line.  Make  the  top  of  y  fairlv  narrow  and  the  loop  nearlv  as  wide  as  the  top  Prac- 
tice the  y  singly  to  a  count  of  1-2,  3  until  form  is  established.     Sav  the   1-2  quickly  and  prolong  the  3  slightlv 

No.  19.  Join  the  y  in  groups  of  three  to  a  count  of  1-2.  3-4.  5-6  for  training  in  movement  and  to  continue  practice- 
in  forming  y  correctly.     Speed   while   learning,  60   letters   in  a  minute. 
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Nos.  20,  21  and  22.  Several  lines  of  each  of  these  wor  Is  should  be  written  for  continued  practice  of  the  y  and  g 
as  well  as  the  other  letters  involved.  Words  should  first  be  practiced  with  considerable  care  as  to  letter  formation, 
spacing  and  proportion,  after  which  the  speed  should  be  gradually  increased. 

No.  23.     See  instructions  for  No.  1. 

No.  24.  Make  the  top  of  z  exactly  like  the  initial  stroke  in  m,  retrace  the  point  at  the  base  line  just  a  little  and 
loop  below  the  line.  Count  1,  2  for  each  z.  Halt  slightly  on  the  count  of  1  as  indicated  by  the  comma  in  order  to 
preserve  the  point. 

No.  25.  Make  the  z  in  groups  of  three  to  a  count  of  1-2-3-4-5-6.  This  makes  a  good  movement  exercise  in  addi- 
tion to  serving  to  provide  practice  in  making  the  z.  Do  not  try  to  write  rapidly  until  good  form  is  pretty  well 
established. 

Nos.  26  and  27.     Study  the  joinings  and  spacings  in  these  words.     Write  several   lines  of  each  word. 


Supplementary  Business  Writing 

By  F.  B.  COURTNEY 

Comment  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  The  Business  Educator 
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We  hope  that  all  students  realize  what  it  will  be  worth  to  them  to   be  able  to  write  commercial  forms  in  a  free,  rapid  and  legible 
hand  like  the  above.     If  they  do  they  will  make  sure  to  thoroughly  master  each  lesson  before  the  next  appears. 
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ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 

By  RENE  GUILLARD,  1212  Elmwood  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 


Most  of  the  signatures  in  this  plate 
are  simple  but  at  the  same  time  not 
easy;  for  my  experience  has  been  that 
simple  combinations  are  sometimes  the 
most  difficult. 


In  making  name  combinations  the 
card  writer  should  aim  to  keep  the 
capitals  as  close  together  as  possible. 

After  having  practiced  on  these  com- 
binations try  your  hand  on  some  names 


familiar  to  you.  Card  writing  is  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  branches  of 
penmanship;  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
very  discouraging  if  one  doesn't  apply 
himself  properly.  When  writing  on 
cards,  care  should  be  taken  to  get  the 
name  well  centered  and  to  get  it  on  a 
straight  line.  To  make  it  appear  as 
though  it  were  written  in  the  middle  of 
the  card  the  line  on  which  the  writing 
rest6  should  be  in  reality  slightly  be- 
neath the  center. 


Signatures  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Courtney 


More   beautiful   signatures  from   Courtney,   that  masterful  penman.      If  you   really   like   ornamental    penmanship    the   hours   SDent   on    Dracrice   will 

Eni,h«  ££'  f"ihtfV'  °'  y°U.-  SCl?°01  We--  And  Whe"  y°U  "■."SP  *hU  Style  wcn   V"  wi"  find  a   demand  Pfo     it.      TherePfs  a  splePndid  opp^r- 
tun.ty  today  to  develop  a  nat.onal  reputation  as  an  ornamental  writer  and  build  up  a  very  profitable  and  pleasant  business. 
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Department  of 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WRITING 

Frank  H.  Arnold.  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Spokane.  Wash. 


THE  STENCIL 

Several  of  the  primary  teachers  of 
this  city  (Spokane)  have  been  using 
the  stencil  in  their  writing  classes  for 
a  number  of  years.  We  have  used  the 
stencil  long  enough,  therefore,  to  form 
fair  opinions  relative  to  its  worth. 
Judging  from  years  of  observation,  I 
can  say  without  hesitation  that  the 
stencil  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to 
the  primary  teacher.  In  this  month's 
article  I  shall  attempt  to  explain  the 
three  stencils  illustrated  on  this  page. 

First,  I  shall  say  that  the  three  sten- 
cils were  made  out  of  rather  heavy 
cardboard.  The  outlines  of  the  small 
letter  "m"  and  oval  were  first  made 
with  a  pencil.  The  stenciled  forms 
were  then  cut  out  with  a  razor.  All 
our  blackboards  in  grades  one  and  two 
are  ruled.  The  lines  are  permanently 
painted  Oil  the  board  and  are  two  and 
one-half  inches  apart.  The  stencil  form 
exactly  fits  these  lines.  '  For  instance, 
the  "m"  in  the  stencil  is  exactly  two 
and   one-half  inches   high. 


use  this  stencil  in  many  ways.  For  a 
number  of  days  he  can  use  the  stencil 
merely  to  get  the  idea  of  the  oval.  He 
can  hold  the  stencil  against  the  board 
with  his  left  hand  while  he  makes  the 
oval  within  the  stenciled  cardboard.  He 
can  become  fairly  rapid  in  work  of  this 
kind.  After  a  few  days  of  this  kind  of 
work,  the  pupil  will  need  the  stencil 
only  for  getting  his  pattern.  When  he 
gets  his  pattern  he  can  rapidly  trace 
the  outlined  form.  When  he  can  trace 
the  oval  pattern  well  (and  trace  rap- 
idly, mind  you)  he  is  ready  to  put  his 
oval  stencil  aside  while  he  uses  his 
guide  line  stencil  (see  illustration  2). 
By  the  aid  of  the  guide  line  stencil  he 
can  develop  an  oval  of  his  own.  The 
child  takes  this  stencil  and  draws  a 
slanting  line  five  inches  high.  Around 
this  guide  line  he  develops  an  oval. 
By  its  help  he  gets  ovals  instead  of  cir- 
cles. In  other  words,  he  gets  the  cor- 
rect slant. 

Supervisors    and    primary     teachers, 
have  you  not  often  seen  the  little  child 


curve?  He  can  easily  complete  small 
"i"  after  he  has  got  his  pattern  for  the 
first  stroke. 

The  "m"  stencil  (see  illustration  3) 
is  used  to  get  a  pattern  of  the  letter. 
The  child  puts  it  aside  as  soon  as  he 
gets  his  pattern.  Getting  the  pattern 
by  the  use  of  the  "m"  stencil  is  a  rather 
slow  process.  The  act  is  really  little 
more  than  a  drawing  process.  But  the 
child  must  trace  his  pattern  rapidly. 
The  little  child  can  soon  learn  to  trace 
almost  as  rapidly  as  you  can. 

The  three  stencils  should  be  used 
in  this  order:  First,  the  oval  stencil; 
second,  the  guide  line  (or  slant  line) 
stencil;   and   third,   the   "m"  stencil. 

Note,  please,  that  the  "m"  stencil  is 
two  an  done-half  inches  high,  and  that 
the  oval  stencil  is  five  inches  high.  I 
am  not  considering,  of  course,  the 
height  of  the  cardboard.  I  am  referring 
wholly  to  the  stenciled  forms. 

In  Spokane  we  do  not  teach  the  "m" 
as  a  two-spaced  letter  at  the  board. 
Some  prefer  to  teach  the  larger  form 
and  later  reduce  it.  Some  think  it  is 
easier  to  proceed  in  this  way.  We  have 
not  found  it  so.  From  the  beginning 
our  children  make  all  the  minimum 
small  letters  just  two  and  one-half 
inches  high. 

The  great  trouble  about  the  use  of 
the  stencil  is  this:     The  teacher  must 


The  oval  stencil  (see  illustration  1) 
is  easy  to  make.  After  outlining  with 
a  pencil  the  oval  on  the  cardboard,  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  cut  out  the  oval  hole. 
The  child  in  using  the  oval  stencil 
merely  causes  his  chalk  to  run  around 
the  inside  oval  edge  of  the  cardboard. 
Some  teachers  use  the  cardboard  oval 
that  is  cut  out  when  the  oval  hole  is 
made.  However,  most  teachers  find 
that  the  stencil  with  the  oval  hole  is  the 
better  one. 

I  now  wish  to  go  into  detail  in  dis- 
cussing these  stencils  and  their  use. 
Let's  take  the  oval  stencil  (Illustration 
1)   as  a  starting  point.     The  child  can 


use  the  "over"  stroke  in  the  beginning 
of  the  small  letter  "i"  when  he  should 
have  used  the  "under"  stroke?  Of 
course  you  have.  The  oval  stencil  will 
solve  this  difficulty.  The  oval  part  of 
the  oval  stencil,  mind  you,  is  five  inches 
high.  Place  the  oval  stencil  on  the 
board,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the 
right  hand  side  draw  a  curved  stroke 
up  to  the  middle  line  on  the  blackboard. 
The  curved  line  will  be  two  and  one- 
half  inches  high.  (By  the  way,  the 
child  can  do  this  about  as  well  as  you 
can.)  Don't  you  see  that  the  little  tot 
has  the  beginning  stroke  of  the  small 
"i"    when    he    has    made    this    upward 


make  them  herself.  So  far  as  I  know, 
they  cannot  be  purchased.  Some  of 
our  first  grade  teachers  have  stenciled 
every  letter  and  every  word  found  on 
the  first  sixteen  pages  of  the  Zaner 
Compendium  No.  1.  Some  second 
grade  teachers  have  stenciled  all  the 
capital  letters.  I  have  seen  second 
grade  pupils  able  to  make  capital  let- 
ters at  the  board  as  well  as  eighth 
grade  children  do.  The  stencil  gave 
them  that  ability.  The  stencil  is  too 
big  a  subject  to  discuss  fully  in  one 
article.  I  shall  take  the  matter  up  again 
in  my  Februarv  article. 


Are  Your  Pupils  Working  for  Penmanship  Certificates? 
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Beacon  Lights  of  Penmanship 

Some  Notes  on  "A  Century  of  Penmanship  in  America" 

By  HORACE  G.  HEALEY,  A.  M. 

120  Eat  184th  St.,    New  Y_ok  City 


LOUIS  LAFAYETTE  WILLIAMS 
Born  July  14,  1841;  died  May  13,  1919 
To  the  present  generation  of  com- 
mercial teachers,  the  name  at  the  head 
of  this  column  will  not  convey  the  sig- 
nificance that  it  will  to  those  long  en- 
gaged in  the  field;  for  "L.  L.  Wil- 
liams," as  he  was  called,  was  for  more 
than  forty  years  esteemed  not  only  as 
an  intellectual  leader,  but  as  school 
principal  and  author.  It  will  assist  one 
to  a  certain  extent  in  obtaining  a  true 
perspective  of  his  influence  and  useful- 


ness in  the  educational  world,  to  take 
a  brief  glance  at  conditions  prevailing 
in  that  department  of  education  which 
we  term  "the  commercial  field,"  at  the 
time  of  his  entrance  upon  the  stage 
of  action.  The  Bryant  &  Stratton 
chain  of  schools  was  at  that  period — 
1862-1866 — enjoying  its  highest  degree 
of  prosperity.  Prior  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  that  great  system  of  business 
schools,  all  efforts  in  training  students 
for  business  careers  were  of  a  more  or 
less  individualistic  type.  The  Bryant 
&  Stratton  organization,  having  behind 
it  men  thoroughly  equipped,  not  only 
in  scholarship  but  in  executive  ability, 
at  once  insisted  upon  a  standardization, 
(more  or  less  flexible  to  meet  local 
needs),  of  instruction  and  courses  of 
study.  Such  men  as  Dr.  J.  C.  Bryant, 
E.  G.  Folsom  and  S.  S.  Packard,  were 
busily  engaged  in  outlining  courses  of 
instruction  in  all  commercial  subjects, 
as  well  as  in  preparing  text-books  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  students. 
Text-books  that  had  previously  existed 
were  designed  more  for  purposes  of 
self-instruction  or  for  the  particular 
use  of  the  author;  they  were  not,  as  a 
rule,  definitely  prepared  for  group  in- 
struction. It  was  under  such  condi- 
tions that  the  young  Williams  found 
himself  as  a  student  in  the  Buffalo 
Branch  during  the  year  of  1861-62. 
Following  the  usual  custom  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  period  he  "majored  in  pen- 
manship." and  upon  the  completion  of 
his  course  was  immediately  engaged 
as  instructor  in  that  subject  at  the 
seminary  of   Dansville. 


His  record  while  at  the  Bryant  & 
Stratton  School  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  principal,  and  the  following  year 
he  was  asked  to  return  to  that  school 
and  was  engaged  as  an  instructor.  Two 
years  later,  in  1866,  he  was  sent  to 
Rochester  to  establish  a  "branch 
school,"  and  here  he  was  destined  to 
pursue  his  life  career,  first  as  principal, 
then  as  owner  of  the  school,  and 
finally  as  author  and  publisher.  In  1868 
he  married  Miss  Sarah  Caroline  Gil- 
man,  wh  owas  to  be  his  companion 
through  a  long  life.  To  this  union 
five  children  were  born,  of  whom  two, 
Herbert  G.  and  Theodore  D.,  are  still 
living.  It  was  during  this  same  year 
that  he  purchased  the  Rochester 
school,  which  he  conducted  personally 
until  1875,  when  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  F.  E.  Rogers;  and  thus  was 
inaugurated  the  title  "Williams  & 
Rogers,"  destined  to  be  familiar 
throughout  the  entire  profession. 

In  1881  the  firm  began  the  publica- 
tion of  text  books.  This  was  continued 
until  1900,  when  their  business  was  dis- 
posed of.  For  twelve  years  Mr.  Wil- 
liams enjoyed  complete  rest  and  re- 
laxation; then,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
had  passed  his  seventieth  birthday,  the 
old  longing  for  the  class-room  life  led 
him  to  organize  a  small  school  in  his 
home  city.  He  was  spared  a  few  years 
in  which  to  gratify  his  desire  to  help 
the  young;  but,  on  May  13,  1919,  after 
many  months  of  inactivity  due  to  the 
infirmities  of  age  he  was  called  to  his 
final  rest,  respected  and  loved  by  every- 
one who  had  in  any  way  come  in  con- 
tact with  him  or  who  knew  of  his 
work. 

Career  as  Author 

In  the  writer's  scrap-book  is  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Williams  and  addressed 
to  D.  T.  Ames,  then  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  "Penman's  Art  Journal." 
"Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14,  1881. 
"Dear  Mr.  Ames: 

Have  the  goodness  to   write  on  the 
enclosed  card   the  address  of  the  best 
photo-engraving  company,   and   oblige, 
Cordially  yours,  L.  L.  Williams." 

The  following  year  witnessed  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  publication  of  a 
bookkeeping  text  which,  so  far  as  the 
writer  has  knowledge,  was  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  first,  in  which  the  art 
of  photo-engraving  was  utilized.  A 
copy  of  this  book  at  hand  is  eight  by 
eleven  inches;  with  board  covers,  eight 
of  the  pages  are  photo-engraved  repro- 
ductions of  offhand  penmanship. 

Career  as  a  Penman 
As  a  penman,  Mr.  Williams  was  at 
his  best  in  1885.  None  of  his  later 
contemporaries  ever  thought  of  him  as 
having  been  for  many  years  a  profes- 
sional penman.  His  ornamental  work 
was  beautiful,  and  ranked  with  that  of 
the    best.      His    business    hand-writing 


was   marked   by   strength   and   fluenc.. 
By  those  who  knew  him   best  he  wal 
considered  a  most  competent  critic.      I 
Supporter   of    Professional   Journalisn 

An  early  letter  from  him  accompany1 
ing  a  long  list  of  subscriptions  to  thil 
"Penman's  Art  Journal"  states: 

"I  was  gratified  that  we  were  ab  I 
to  send  you  so  large  a  club  of  sub  I 
scribers  to  your  excellent  paper.  .1 
think  you  may  safely  look  for  othei! 
in  the  future." 

As  a  citizen  esteemed  by  all,  a  leaden 
in  church  and  local  business  organiza- 
tions, the  limited  space  permits  ver>| 
brief   mention. 

The  following  paragraph  concerning 
him  written  by  his  son  Herbert  is  al 
true  characterization  of  this  phase  ell 
his  life: 

"I  think  of  father  most  often  as  thel 
ideal  type  of  the  'old-fashioned  Chris-] 
tian  gentleman,"  in  the  fullest  sense  oil 
those  last  two  words.  A  man  who] 
thoroughly  believed  and  trusted  in  hi  si 
fellowman,  who  could  not  conceive  itl 
possible  that  any  one  would  do  aught 
to  his  hurt  or  injury,  a  sublime  faith 
in  human  nature  at  its  best,  and  at  its 
worse  with  naught  of  harm  to  him;  a 
man  who  could  always  find  a  saving 
clause  when  it  came  to  criticism  of  an- 
other and  was  chary  of  all  gossip  and 
innuendo;  a  man  with  a  clean  mind 
and  heart,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  the 
unclean,  noisome  things  of  life  could 
not  possibly  find  an  echo  or  resting 
place  within  his  being;  a  man  who  was 
the  personification  of  loyalty  to  friends 
and  who  inspired  in  return  such  strong 
friendships  as  endure  through  stress 
and  storm;  a  man  who  as  the  head  of 
his  household,  husband  and  father,  was 
never  known  to  use  a  harsh  word,  to 
enact  a  hasty  judgment,  to  lose  control 
of  temper,  to  fail  to  love  and  cherish 
his  wife  and  children  by  every  thought 
and  word  and  act. 

"How  true  it  is,  even  with  our  own. 
that  the  mortal  mind  seems  incapable 
of  fully  appreciating  the  fine  and  sterl- 
ing qualities  of  those  about  us,  except 
in  retrospect.  It  comes  to  me  with 
startling  force  today  as  I  have  dwelt 
on  these  bitter  sweet  memories  of  one 
who  lived  his  life  so  close  to  me,  and 
yet  in  a  certain  sense  of  greatness  of 
his  manhood  looms  up  before  me  more 
and  more  as  the  years  roll  by." 

In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Williams 
greatly  resembled  the  late  Whitelaw 
Reid,  former  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  and  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain.  The  writer  remembers  Mr. 
Williams  as  a  somewhat  reserved,  yet 
cordial  and  kindly-spirited  man.  His 
presence  at  a  convention  was  always  a 
prime  attraction.  To  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  profession  a  word 
of  encouragement  and  inspiration  was 
always  forthcoming.  He  could  have 
won  distinction  in  almost  any  line  of 
endeavor.  To  give  a  slight  glimpse 
into  the  inner  recesses  of  his  soul  life, 
the  reproduction  of  a  letter  written  to 
his  son,  while  a  student  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, on  the  occasion  of  his  twenty- 
first  birthday,  will  answer  the  purpose 
better  than  anything  that  could  be 
penned  bv  other  hands: 

(Continued  on  page  17) 
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A  Little  of  Everything 

By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 

Holyoke.  Mass. 


you  about,  Charles  Michael  Schwab. 
(Continued  in  February  issue) 


THE   GREATEST   SALESMAN   IN 
THE   WORLD 

t  The  Pennsylvania  Mountains  are 
rough  and  rugged,  and  the  boy  driving 
>the  stag  coach  from  the  little  mountain 
;to\vn  of  Loretto  down  to  Braddock  was 
mud  bespattered,  and  very  tired  indeed 
of  Hi s  job  when  he  came  in  that  spring 
rmorning,  and  said  to  the  keeper  of  the 
grocery  store,  "I'm  fed  up  with  this 
.stage  coach  business.  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  you  giving  me  a  job?"  The 
rgrocer  thought  there  wasn't  anything  if 
'me  young  fellow,  sixteen  then,  cared 
:to  take  a  job  at  three  dollars  a  week. 
rHe  worked  there  a  couple  of  years  and 
;.was  a  good  salesman,  for  everybody 
iked  Charley  as  they  soon  learned  to 
•tall   him. 

i  When  they  call  you  by  your  first 
laame  they  generally  like  you,  but  six 
dollars  a  week  was  the  pay  limit,  and 
one  day  Capt.  Bill  Jones,  the  boss  of 
r:he  big  Carnegie  Iron  Works  was  sit- 
ting by  the  stove  in  the  grocery  store 
industriously  chewing  tobacco,  and  the 
ooy  said,  "Mr.  Jones,  can't  you  give  me 
'Ii  job  in  the  iron  works?"  "Can  you 
drive  stakes?"  said  Capt.  Bill.  "I  can 
drive  anything,"  said  the  boy,  and  the 
liext  day  he  went  to  work  in  the  Car- 
jiegie  Bros.  Iron  Works  at  a  dollar  a 
day.  He  was  eighteen  then.  This 
(Pennsylvania  Dutch-Irish-Scotch  boy, 
ior  his  father  was  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
and  his  mother  Scotch-Irish,  never  said 
ci  truer  word  than  "I  can  drive  any- 
lining,"  for  at  twenty  he  was  foreman 
,of  a  shop  in  the  Carnegie  Iron  Works. 
\t  twenty-four,  six  years  after  he  be- 
jjan  driving  stakes  he  was  driving 
jiseven  thousand  men  to  turn  out  more 
•steel  than  any  other  seven  thousand 
'men  in  the  world,  and  Andrew  Car- 
negie the  Steel  King  made  him  director 
t>f  the  great  firm  of  Andrew  Carnegie. 
5  By  the  way,  Andrew  Carnegie  was 
p:he  greatest  genius  of  business  that 
[America  ever  had;  for  he  knew  enough 
■y.o  realize  that  if  one  man  takes  the 
weight  of  all  the  world  on  his  shoul- 
ders, and  tries  to  do  it  all,  he  will  break 
.down  a  long  while  before  the  three 
wcore  years  and  ten  to  which  every 
l/nan  is  entitled.  Carnegie  was  a  gen- 
eral who  laid  out  a  plan  of  battle.  He 
':ound  officers  who  could  carry  out  his 
wishes,  and  he  gave  them  full  swing, 
and  didn't  meddle  with  them.  At 
thirty-five  this  young  man  was  man- 
ager of  the  great  Carnegie  Steel 
Works,  and  the  greatest  salesman  in 
the  world. 

;  This  youngster  was  born  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, a  small  town  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  his  Dutch  father  and  Scotch- 
Irish  mother  moved  with  the  family  to 
Loretto,  and  in  this  little  mountain  town 
-there  was  a  college  conducted  by  the 
Franciscan  Brothers.  I  suppose  it  was 
really  not  much  more  than  a  high  school 
then,  and  here  the  young,  big  framed. 


husky  boy  went  to  school  until  he  was 
sixteen  or  there  abouts.  He  was  good  in 
mathematics,  and  studied  engineering, 
but  he  didn't  get  a  job,  and  as  there 
was  nothing  else  to  do  he  drove  the 
stage  coach  from  the  little  mountain 
hamlet,  and  carried  the  mail,  and  occa- 
sionally a  stray  passenger  to  the  town 
of  Braddock,  five  miles  away,  and  after 
he  got  the  job  with  the  store  keeper 
the   family  came  to  Braddock,  too. 

Now,  it  wasn't  long  before  this 
young  fellow  came  into  the  notice  of 
that  canny  Scot,  Andrew  Carnegie,  al- 
ways on  the  lookout  for  generals  to 
serve  under  him  in  his  tremendous 
steel  operations.  Already  the  young 
fellow  had  fallen  in  love,  and  at  twenty- 
one  he  married  a  nice  girl  of  about  his 
own  age.  She  rejoiced  in  the  unusual 
name  of  Euronia  Dinkley,  and  she  was 
an  unusual  girl  from  a  good  family  who 
knew  how  to  work.  The  young  couple 
went  to  housekeeping  in  a  Braddock 
tenement  of  two  or  three  rooms,  and 
the  biggest  part  of  their  room  was 
given  over  to  a  laboratory  where  they 
both  studied  steel,  for  they  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  tremendous  drama  that 
was  being  unfolded  in  this  country 
when  steel  was  first  beginning  to  be 
used  for  rails,  for  bridges,  and  for 
building. 

Out  of  this  business  grew  the  firm 
of  Andrew  Carnegie  &  Co.  Whenever 
Carnegie  got  a  young  man  that  was  so 
superior  to  all  others  that  somebody 
was  sure  to  want  him  Andy  made  him 
a  partner,  and  there  came  to  be  about 
thirty.  They  got  together  once  a 
month,  had  a  dinner,  told  each  other 
what  they  had  done,  and  what  they 
meant  to  do. 

But,  by  anad  by  came  the  great 
trusts;  company  combinations  in  which 
all  the  business  was  under  one  man- 
agement and  of  course,  steel  could  not 
keep  out.  Carnegie  said  he  would  sell, 
and  a  great  corporation  was  formed  to 
buy  out  Carnegie;  his  iron  mines,  his 
coke  furnaces,  his  coal  mines,  and  his 
gigantic  steel  works,  and  J.  P.  Morgan, 
great  Wall  Street  banker,  was  the  head 
of  the  combine.  But  when  they  saw 
it  was  going  to  take  three  or  four  hun- 
dred million  dollars  they  got  cold  feet. 
and  it  looked  as  if  the  plan  would  fall 
through.  Then,  Carnegit  sent  his 
young  lieutenant;  this  boy — now  about 
thirty-five  years  old.  happily  married, 
knowing  all  about  steel,  and  of  most 
magnetic  personality  —  to  New  York 
where  he  met  the  giants  of  business, 
Morgan,  Rockefeller,  Harriman,  Schif, 
and  the  restand  sold  them  the  Carnegie 
interests  for  a  half  a  billion,  and  when 
Morgan  asked  Carnegie  who  was  the 
best  man  in  the  world  to  manage  the 
corporation,  Carnegie  snapped  out  just 
one  word — Schwab,  for  that  was  the 
name  of  the   boy   I   have   been   telling 


LOUIS   LAFAYETTE   WILLIAMS 
(Continued  from  page  16) 
Rochester.  X.  Y..  June  2,  1899. 
Dear  Son  Herbert: 

When  you  receive  this  you  will  have 
attained  your  majority — the  time  when 
boys  are  conventionally  supposed  to 
take  on  the  responsibilities  of  man- 
hood. In  other  words,  you  have,  tech- 
nically at  least,  ceased  to  be  our  boy 
and  have  become  your  own  man. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  sad 
to  us  in  the  thought;  and  if  we  did  not 
realize  that  our  boy  is  passing  into 
good  hands  as  he  becomes  your  man, 
we  should  find  it  difficult  to  be  recon- 
ciled  to   the   change. 

You  have  been  an  ideal  son.  If  the 
old  saying  proves  true  in  your  case, 
that  "the  boy  is  father  to  the  man,"  you 
are  certain  to  become  just  the  kind  of 
man  we  wish  you  to  be.  We  love  you 
not  alone  because  you  are  our  son,  but 
because  you  have  by  every  considera- 
tion of  filial  devotion  and  regard 
proved  yourself  worthy  of  it. 

We  are  glad  that  your  school  work 
is  not  yet  completed,  as  we  should  re- 
gret to  have  your  twenty-first  birthday 
marked  by  the  close  of  our  efforts  for 
your  welfare.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be 
so  marked,  because  our  interest  in  your 
welfare  will  continue  so  long  as  our 
lives  shall  last. 

We  know,  however,  that  when  your 
school-life  ends  you  will  find  that  the 
real  work  of  life  must  be  taken  up — 
that  you  will  be  inclined,  and  also  find 
it  wise  and  necessary  to  depend  on  us 
less  and  to  rely  on  yourself  more;  this 
is  natural  and  inevitable.  But,  dear 
son,  we  want  you  to  feel  always  that 
the  promotion  of  your  welfare  and  that 
of  your  brother,  will  be  our  highest 
pleasure.  We  wish  you  to  come  to  us 
for  counsel,  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance whenever  any  of  these  are 
needed,  with  the  fullest  assurance  that 
you  will  receive  the  best  we  have  to 
give. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  you  ad- 
vantages which  will  tend  to  render  you 
strong  for  the  warfare  of  life,  and  we 
are  perfectly  sure  that  you  have  fully 
improved  those  advantages.  The  edu- 
cation you  have  received,  and  the  ex- 
ample we  have  tried  to  set  you.  will 
do  much  for  you,  but  your  regard  for 
principle,  your  character  for  integrity, 
and  your  demonstrated  disposition  to 
make  the  best  use  of  your  time  and 
opportunities,  are  the  best  possible 
guaranties  for  the  future. 

We  enjoyed  you  as  a  child,  you  were 
a  constant  source  of  pride  and  satis- 
faction as  a  boy.  and  we  look  forward 
to  your  career  as  a  man  with  entire 
confidence.  You  have  not  disappointed 
us  in  the  past,  and  we  are  sure  you  will 
not  in  the  future.  We  do  not  say  these 
things  to  please  you,  but  because  we 
believe  that,  as  you  pass  this  important 
milestone,  you  are  entitled  to  know 
our  real  estimate  of  you. 

Assuring  you  again  of  our  deep  and 
abiding  love   for  you.   and   our   regard 
for  your  pleasure  and  welfare,  we  are 
Your  loving  father  and  mother. 


^     <5^&uA/n^&&uzzfirt       & 


MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

By  CARL  MARSHALL 

Route  1.  Box  32,  Tujunga.  California 


The  Etter  ranch  that  tor  five  beauti- 
ful months  has  been  my  home. 
for  some  two  miles,  along  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Bear  Creek,  a 
An  Afternoon  tumultous  little  stream 
Ramble  on  that  comes  down  trom 

the  Mattole  distant  Horse  Moun- 
tain, and  drops  into  the 
Mattole  a  mile  or  so  below  the  ranch. 
This  Bear  Creek  is  the  finest  and  least 
known  trout  stream  in  these  mountains, 
but  that  will  make  a  story  for  next 
May  when  the  speckled  and  orange- 
banded  "rainbows"  will  again  be  flash- 
ing in  the  sunlight  above  the  pools  at 
the  foot  of  the  waterfalls.  The  present 
tale  has  to  do  with  other  things.  It  is  a 
golden  Saturday  afternoon  in  early 
autumn.  My  inner  man  has  just  been 
gladdened  with  a  typical  Mattole  lunch 
eon  comprising  lentil  porridge,  (tin- 
same  intriguing  dish  for  which  Esau 
gave  up  his  birthright,  and  small  blame 
to  himl),  a  ragout  of  young  goat's  flesh, 
Swiss  chard  greens,  with  strawberry 
preserves  and  flaky  Gravenstien  apple 
pie  and  a  generous  slice  of  goat's 
cheese  for  dessert.  (Yes,  thank  you,  I 
am  growing  a  trifle  more  stout  1) 
Equipped  with  field  glass,  camera  and 
hand  magnifier,  I  am  following  the 
curves  of  a  well  graded  farm  road  that 
winds  up  the  ridge  among  the  tall  firs, 
to  an  airy  spot  called  "Grasshopper," 
which  the  Etters  have  capped  with 
one  of  their  wonderful  orchards.  The 
way  lies  through  a  forest  of  lofty  firs. 
madrones  and  tanoaks,  through  whose 
dense  over-hanging  canopy  comes  only 
an  occasional  flake  of  mellow  sunshine 
or  a  f  ragmentary  glimpse  of  the  Yale- 
bluc  si  ly  the  cathedral  still- 

broken  by  a  clear  stacatto  call 
that  is  growing  rare  even  in  these  se- 
nilis. It  is  the  cry  of  the  great 
pileated  woodpecker,  larger  than  a 
pigeon  and  commonly  called  "black 
woodcock,"  one  of  the  shyest  of  Amer- 
ican birds.  He  has  not  seen  or  heard 
me.  else  he  would  not  be  advertising 
his  whereabouts  so  blatantly,  so  I  re- 
solve to  stalk  him.  Having  taken  the 
precaution  to  wear  my  tennis  "sneak- 
ers" instead  of  my  usual  mountain- 
climbing  brogans.  I  am  enabled  to  slip 
noiselessly  over  the  forest  carpet  of  fir 
needles,  only  watrhnig  my  step  to 
avoid  stepping  on  some  brittle  fallen 
branch,  or  into  some  pocket  of  dry  oak 
leaves.  There  is  real  fun  in  "playing 
Injun"  in  this  fashion.  Again,  and 
nearer,  comes  the  long  clear  six-note 
call,  and  a  second  later  I  spy  my  bird 
silhouttcd  fifty  feet  up  the  trunk  of  a 
big  fir  right  in  front  of  me,  Mj 
Lemaire  binocular  brings  him  so  close 
that  I  can  sei  ind  almost  the 

feathers  of  his  silky  black  and  white 
coat  and  brilliant  cardinal  crest.  Again 
he  gives  out  his  far-reaching  cry, 
opening  his  bill  widely  and  nodding  his 
head    vigorously    with    each    note.      I 


hope  he  may  decide  to  drill  for  a 
worm,  in  order  that  I  may  see  his  noisy 
"riveter"  in  action,  but  he  disappoints 
me  and  a  moment  later,  possibly  sens- 
ing my  presence,  he  flashes  away  like 
a  black  and  white  meteor,  into  the 
deeper  forest. 

Hardly  have  I  regained  the  road, 
when  there  comes  from  the  depths  of 
a  big  madrone,  a  throaty  cough, 
"chuck-koo,  chuck-koo,  chuck-koo,  koo, 
koo."  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
our  forest  creatures,  the  great  Califor- 
nia tree-squirrel.  Under  dire  penalties, 
the  law  very  properly  protects  him 
from  the  gunners,  and  he  seems  aware 
of  it,  for  he  neither  hides  nor  runs 
away  at  my  approach,  but  sits  up  sauc- 
ily on  a  big  limb,  arching  rakishly  his 
long  fluffy  gray  plume,  as  he  peels  off 
the  rind  of  a  freshly  gathered  pepper- 
nut.  These  Pacific  grey  squirrels  are 
nearly  twice  the  size  of  our  eastern 
species,  and  a  finer  animal  in  every 
way.  Fortunately,  they  are  rather  poor 
eating,  and  their  fur,  beautiful  as  it  is, 
has  no  value  commercially,  so  they  are 
likely  to  be  with  us  for  some  time  yet. 

A  little  further  on,  where  the  forest 
begins  to  dwindle  into  chapparal,  I  be- 
come aware  of  a  rustling  among  the 
fallen  manzanita  leaves,  and  a  sort  of 
whispered  whistling,  which  I  recognize 
as  a  conversation  among  a  band  of 
beautiful  plumed  partridges,  or  "moun- 
tain quail."  This  delightful  bird  is 
larger  as  well  as  shyer  and  less  com- 
mon than  his  cousin,  the  helmeted,  or 
valley  quail,  and  his  chestnut  and  white 
markings,  and  his  long  silken  brown 
plumes,  make  him  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  our  birds.  Shy  and  retiring  as  he 
is,  he  nevertheless  has  a  large  bump 
of  curiosity,  and  usualy  allows  the  in- 
truder to  approach  rather  closely,  be- 
fore he  steps  daintily  away.  He  swings 
his  head  as  he  walks,  like  a  hen,  and 
never  makes  his  get-away  by  flying  or 
running  as  does  the  valley  quail,  and 
he  is  therefore  easy  game  for  the  pot- 
hunter. They  have  been  little  dis- 
turbed  by  this  marauder  up  in  these 
retired  hills,  however,  and  are  therefore 
rather  "uncommonly  common." 

Cpon  the  peak  of  the  ridge,  I  come 
out  upon  the  Etter  orchard,  mostly  set 
to  brilliant  Jonathans  and  spitzenbergs, 
with  just  enough  of  the  creamy  golden 
Hyde  kings  to  vary  the  color  scheme. 
There  is  something  prettily  incongru 
ous  in  this  laden  orchard  hidden  away 
in  the  forest  miles  from  where  any- 
body lives.  As  I  squeeze  through  the 
wire  fence.  I  notice  that  the  latter  is 
plentifully  bedecked  with  shreds  of 
white  rags,  and  I  had  already  been 
told  that  this  is  an  effective  precaution 
to  prevent  the  deer  from  leaping  the 
and  helping  themselves  to  the 
fruit,  or.  in  the  winter  season,  ruining 
the  trns  with  their  browsing.  In 
sharp  contrast  to  the  forest  from  which 


I  have  just  emerged,  the  orchard  i< 
flooded  with  golden  sunshine,  and  the 
plenteous  windfalls  under  the  trees  art 
being  forrayed  upon  by  myriads  ol 
yellow-jackets  and  big  vicious  looking 
bald  hornets,  as  well  as  by  clouds  of  ; 
very  large  and  beautiful  butterfly  tha 
I  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  identify 
The  "jackets"  and  the  hornets  do  no 
molest  me,  however,  even  though  1 
tread  boldly  right  among  them.  Alber 
Etter  tells  me  that  all  these  stinger; 
die  off  in  the  fall,  and  it  is  only  at  th{ 
approach  of  their  demise  that  they  at 
tack  the  decaying  fruit  so  ravenously 
Appraently  they  prefer  to  end  their 
lives  with  one  glorious  spree,  a: 
recommended  by  Omar  Khyam. 

Leaving  the  archard,  I  plunge  dowi 
the  mountain  through  a  trailess  forest 
floored  with  an  undergrowth  of  chap 
parel,  that  requires  some  woodcraft  to 
get  through.  There  are  deep  gulches 
to  negotiate,  and  the  way  is  often  bar- 
red by  the  trunks  of  big  fir  windfalls 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter  and  hun- 
dreds of  fet  long.  While  trailing  one 
of  these,  I  suddenly  come  face  to  face 
with  a  decidedly  undesirable  fellow- 
traveler.  This  is  nothing  less  than  one  I 
of  those  great  black  and  white  skunks, 
who  shows  signs  of  standing  his 
ground,  or  his  tree  rather,  doubless  - 
having  a  well-placed  confidence  in  his 
peculiar  method  of  warfare,  and  per- 
haps observing,  as  well,  that  I  am 
unprovided  with  a  gun.  Finally,  though 
he  grudgingly  yields  me  the  log,  and 
clambers  down  to  the  ground  and  I 
pass  on,  taking  my  chances  on  an  am- 
bush as  I  go  by. 

Deeper  and  darker  grows  the  forest 
and  a  twilight  gloom  gathers  about  me 
as  the  sun  sinks  into  the  ruddy  sea- 
mists  above  Horse  Mountain.  Still,  I 
am  sure  enough  of  my  way  to  stop 
occasionally  for  handfulls  of  the  lus- 
cious huckleberries  that  fairly  weigh 
down  the  bushes  I  encounter.  Also,  I 
stop  to  investigate  a  new  and  striking 
mushroom  that  may  lurk  in  the  damp 
shadow  of  some  age-old  fallen  log. 
Mushrooms  and  other  fungi  are  in  be- 
wildering variety  in  these  secluded 
woods,  and  some  of  them  are  of  in- 
credible size  and  gaudiness  of  coloring. 
One  glorious  specimen  that  I  found 
was  eighteen  inches  in  height  and  with 
a  white  and  maroon  cap  more  than  a 
foot  in  diameter.  These  wooded  dells 
would  be  a  fat  field  for  some  enthus- 
iastic   cryptogamist. 

O.  ye  dwellers  among  the  din  and  \ 
turmoil  of  cities!  Mayhap  you  may ; 
indulge  wonder  (and  pity  too,  for 
aught  I  know)  that  I  who  gave  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  busy  years  to  the 
centers  of  urban  culture,  should  now 
retire  to  these  mountain  haunts  and  to 
life  among  the  simple  people  that  in- 
habit them.  Seldom  though,  is  there 
any  note  of  commiseration  in  the  let- 
ters that  come  to  me  from  old  time 
friends  who  still  work  and  worry 
among  the  skyscrapers  and  electric 
signs.  There  is  a  felicitation  akin  to 
envy  in  most  of  these  letters,  that 
seems  to  show  that  most  of  us  would 
gi  I  back  to  Nature  if  we  conveniently 
could.  It  is  an  instinct  as  old  as  th( 
race.  I  rather  think. 
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PARTNERSHIP 

The  legal  aspects  of  the  form  of 
business  organization  known  as  the 
partnership,  and  which  has  been  de- 
fined in  the  American  Uniform  Part- 
nership Act  as  "an  association  of  two 
or  more  persons  to  carry  on  as  co- 
owners  a  business  for  profit"  have  al- 
ready been  treated  in  the  columns  of 
the  Business  Educator  and  should  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  account- 
ant. 

The  accounting  problems  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  partnership  may  be 
divided  into  three  general  groups.  The 
first  of  these,  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  organization,  is  the  subject  of  this 
article.  The  second  and  third  groups, 
covering  the  problems  arising  out  of 
partnership  operation  and  dissolution, 
will  be  discussed  in  subsequent  issues. 

A  partnership  may  be  formed  by  the 
association  of  two  or  more  individuals 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  con- 
ducting an  entirely  new  enterprise.  To 
open  the  books  of  the  partnership  un- 
der such  conditions,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  charge  the  accounts  represent- 
ing the  cash  or  other  assets  which  may 
be  invested  by  the  several  partners,  and 
credit  their  respective  capital  accounts 
for  the  amounts  invested.  If  one  of 
the  partners  invests  property  other 
than  cash,  such  property  should  be 
credited  to  him  at  its  actual  cash  value. 

Where  a  partnership  is  formed  to 
continue  a  business  which  has  been  es- 
tablished and  conducted  by  one  or 
more  of  the  individuals  forming  the 
new  partnership,  the  problem  may  pre- 
sent certain  difficulties  which  may  lead 
to  later  misunderstanding  and  possible 
law  suits.  In  such  cases  it  is  common 
that  the  investment  which  is  made  by 
one  or  more  of  the  partners  consists 
of  a  going  business  while  that  of  the 
other  partner,  or  partners,  is  made  in 
cash.  It  is  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  cash  which  is  contributed 
by  the  incoming  partners  is  to  be  added 
to  the  other  assets  and  become  a  part 
of  a  common  fund,  or  whether  the  cash 
payment  is  made  to  purchase  an  in- 
est  in  the  business  from  the  original 
owners,  and  does  not  become  a  part  of 
the  common  fund.  It  is  important  that 
the  partnership  agreement  shall  ex- 
press the  intention  of  the  partners,  be- 
cause it  is  the  agreement  which  covers 
the  treatment  of  the  transaction  on  the 
books.  If  the  agreement  provides  that 
the  cash  which  is  contributed  "shall  be 
invested  in  the  business."  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  to  become  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon fund;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
agreement  provides  that  the  cash  con- 
tributed shall  constitute  a  "purchase  of 
an  interest  in  the  business,"  the  as- 
sumption is  that  it  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
former  owners.  Thus,  if  "A"  has 
$5,000  invested  in  a  business  and  sells 
to  "B"  a  half  interest  for  $5,000  and  the 


$5,000  is  to  go  into  the  common  fund, 
the  entry  would  be : 

Cash  $5,000 

"B"   Capital   $5,000 

On  the  other  hand,  if  in  the  above 
case,  the  $5,000  paid  by  "B"  is  to  go 
to  "A"  in  payment  for  a  half  interest 
in  his  business,  the  entry  which  would 
be  made  to  record  the  transaction 
would  be  either 

"A"  Capital  $2,500 

"B"   Capital   $2,500 

or 

Good  Will $5,000 

"B"   Capital  $5,000 

The  fact  that  "B"  is  willing  to  pay 
to  "A"  $5,000  for  a  half  interest  in  an 
established  business  is  proof  of  the  fact 
that  he  considers  this  business  to  be 
worth  $10,000.  The  $5,000  paid  to  "A" 
in  cash  constitutes  a  profit  on  the  sale 
of  his  business,  for  which  he  receives 
as  payment  the  amount  of  cash 
stated  and  a  half  interest  in  the  part- 
nership. A  further  difficulty  arises  in 
those  cases  where  the  capital  interest 
of  the  partners  who  pay  cash  is  differ- 
ent from  the  amount  of  cash  paid.  For 
instance,  if  "A"  has  invested  $10,000  in 
a  business  and  admits  "B"  as  an  equal 
partner  upon  "B's"  investing  $5,000 
cash  in  the  business,  the  total  capital 
of  the  partnership  has  been  increased 
to  $15,000,  of  which  each  partner  is  to 
have  a  half  interest  and  it  is  necessary 
to  record  the  adjustment  of  the  capital 
accounts,  as  well  as  the  cash  invest- 
ment. The  following  entry  would  be 
proper: 

Cash  $5,000 

"A"   Capital  2,500 

"B"   Capital  $7,500 

A  purchase  of  an  interest  in  a  busi- 
ness must  be  distinguished  from  an  in- 
terest in  the  profits.  Thus,  if  "A"  has 
invested  $10,000  and  "B"  invests  $5,000 
for  an  interest  in  the  profits  only,  the 
$5,000  so  invested  by  "B"  would  be 
credited  to  the  capital  account  of  "A". 

Where  a  partnership  is  formed  to 
continue  an  established  business  it  has 
been  the  general  practice  to  continue 
the  use  of  the  old  books  of  original 
entry,  making  thereon  such  entries  as 
are  necessary  to  record  the  change  in 
ownership.  It  is,  however,  far  more 
satisfactory  to  properly  close  the  books 
of  the  old  business  to  show  the  transfer 
of  such  business  to  the  new  firm,  and 
then  by  a  proper  journal  entry  open 
new  books  of  the  new  firm,  showing 
the  various  assets  taken  over,  liabilities 
assumed,  and  capital  interest  of  the 
several  partners. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
admission  of  a  new  partner  to  an  exist- 
ing firm,  or  the  withdrawal  of  a  part- 
ner, constitutes  a  complete  dissolution 
of  the  former  partnership  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  partnership.  Thus,  where 
"A"  and  "B"  are  partners,  having  in- 
vested $10,000  and  $5,000  respectively. 


sharing  profits  ami  losses  on  the  basis 
of  %  to  "A"  and  Vs  to  "B"  and  "C" 
is  admitted  to  a  one-third  interest  upon 
investing  $'->,0l)()  in  cash,  the  entries 
would   be   as   follows: 

Cash  $9,0(1(1 

"C"   Capital   $9,000 

To  record  the  cash  invested  by  "C". 

Good  Will   $3,000 

"A"  Capital  $2,000 

"B"  Capital  1,000 

To  record  the  purchase  of  good  will  by 
the  partnership. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  profit  made 
by  the  old  firm  on  the  sale  of  the  good 
will  to  the  new  firm  is  distributed 
among  the  former  partners  on  their 
former  profit  and  loss  sharing  ratio. 
However,  in  distributing  the  profits  of 
the  new  firm,  the  old  agreement  is  no 
longer  in  force  and,  in  the  absence  of  a 
further  agreement,  the  division  will  be 
equal. 

The  following  problem  taken  from 
an  Illinois  C.  P.  A.  examination  will 
illustrate  some  of  the  adjustments 
which  may  become  necessary  when  a 
partnership  is  organized. 

Problem 

"John  Jones,  William  Brown,  and 
Alexander  White  are  partners  in  a 
business,  their  respective  interests  in 
the  profits  of  the  business  being  five- 
tenths,  four-tenths,  and  one-tenth.  It 
is  agreed  between  the  pai  tiers  that 
Mr.  Jones's  son  be  taken  into  the  busi- 
ness as  at  January  1,  1916,  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  White's  interest  in  the 
business  is  to  be  increased  to  12  per 
cent,  which  increased  share  is  now  con- 
sidered to  be  applicable  to  the  four 
previous  years,  while  the  shares  of  Mr. 
Jones  and  Mr.  Brown  are  to  be  40 
per  cent  and  39  per  cent,  respectively, 
while  Mr.  Jones's  son  is  to  be  given  9 
per  cent  interest  in  the  profits  of  the 
business,  amounting  to  $50,000,  be  set 
upon  the  books.  This  amount  is  to  be 
divided  between  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr. 
Brown  in  proportion  to  their  original 
interests  in  the  profits.  Mr.  Jones  is 
to  transfer  the  sum  of  $6,000  to  his 
son's  credit,  which  will  be  in  addition  to 
the  sum  to  be  allowed  him  out  of 
profits  of  previous  years.  The  profits 
divided  during  the  four  years  to  De- 
cember 31,' 1915,  were  as  follows:  1912, 
$41,030;  1913,  $49,000;  1914,  $52,000; 
1915,  $48,000;  total  $190,030. 

The  balances  at  credit  of  the  Capital 
accounts  at  December  31,  1915.  were 
John  Tones.  $230,310;  William  Brown. 
$185,112;    Alexander   White,   $21,809. 

Prepare  a  detailed  statement  show- 
ing the  balances  at  credit  of  the  various 
partners  on  January  1,  1916,  after  giv- 
ing effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  new 
partnership  agreement  as  above  indi- 
cated. Ignore  any  questions  of  inter- 
est". 

Solution 

This  problem  requires  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  several  partners'  capital 
accountants  upon  the  admission  of  a 
new  partner.  Before  opening  the  books 
of  the  new  partnership,  and  in  order  to 
give  effect  to  the  various  provisions  of 
the  new  agreement,  it  is  necessary  to 
prepare  the  following: 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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The  Ways  and  Means  of  Speech 


By  CARL  MARSHALL 


THE  USES  AND  ABUSES  OF 
GRAMMAR 

Richard  Grant  White  probably  went 
a  bit  too  far  when  he  declared  that 
English  is  a  "grammarless  tongue." 
At  the  same  time,  the  lambasting  he 
gave  to  the  "grammarians"  of  the  Lind- 
lay  Murray  school,  and  the  withering 
ridicule  he  heaped  upon  them  was,  in 
my  opinion,  for  the  most  part,  well- 
deserved,  though  it  did  not  seem  to 
faze  them  noticeably,  as  most  of  the 
modern  grammar  books  seem  to  con- 
tain about  as  much  of  the  laboriously 
useless  and  nonsensical  stuff,  as  is  to 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  Lindlay  Mur- 
ray or  Bullion  or  Goold  Brown  or  any 
of  the  rest  of  the  old  timers. 

The  English  language,  thanks  to  the 
instinctive  practical  common  sense  of 
the  British  people,  lost  most  of  its 
grammar  very  early  in  its  history,  but 
this  good  luck  did  not  come  to  its  kin- 
dred tongue,  the  German,  still  less  to 
the  Latin  and  its  derivatives,  the 
French,  the  Spanish  and  the  Italian.  If 
any  English  speaking  person  would 
know  what  real  grammar  is  like,  let 
him  essay  to  study  any  of  these  ton- 
gues, and  he  will  soon  have  his  curios- 
ity satisfied.  What  is  properly  called 
grammar  in  any  language,  mainly  con- 
sists of  changes  in  the  endings  of 
words,  called  inflections.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  know  the  signifi- 
cance of  these,  before  any  ancient  or 
modern  language,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  English,  can  be  understood. 
That  is  why  most  foreigners  learn  our 
language  so  much  more  readily  and  ac- 
curately than  we  can  learn  theirs.  In 
foreign  tongues,  there  are  definite  in- 
flections to  show  the  person,  number, 
gender  and  case  of  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns, and  an  endless  number  of  others 
to  show  the  mode,  tense,  voice,  number 
and  person  of  verbs.  In  English,  these 
distinctions  and  "agreements"  are 
either  not  made,  or  else  they  are  ef- 
fected by  the  use  of  prepositions,  aux- 
iliaris,  or  other  simple  and  easily  un- 
derstood words,  that  are  "thrown  in" 
where  needed. 

The  truth  is,  as  every  scholar  knows, 
the  thing  we  call  English  grammar 
was  really  "invented"  only  a  century  or 
so  ago,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
thought  that  it  might  be  a  help  to 
English  lads  in  their  hopeless  struggle 
with  the  very  real  grammar  of  the 
Latin.  Greek  and  other  languages. 
There  was  at  first  no  thought  that  this 
"make  believe"  grammar  would  be  of 
any  use  in  the  acquirement  of  English 
itself.  This  fact  was  made  plain  in 
the  preface  to  an  earlier  grammar  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Bullion.  In  his  view,  this 
hypothetical  "grammar"  was  very  use- 
ful to  the  users  of  our  uninflectcd  En- 
glish, when  they  should  come  to  study 
the   inflected    languages,   but   could   be 


of  little  or  no  service  to  English  stu- 
dents of  their  own  tongue. 

It  came  about,  however,  that  the 
more  unscholarly  pedagogs  especially 
in  America,  began  a  pedantic  insistance 
upon  the  study  of  grammar  for  its  own 
sake,  and  in  elementary  schools  where 
there  was  no  question  of  learning  any 
foreign  tongue.  It  was  this  wrenching 
of  English  grammar,  so-called,  from 
its  original  and  rational  purpose,  that 
brought  to  our  simple  grandparents, 
the  school-time  grief  of  being  obliged, 
under  dire  penalties,  to  "parse"  and 
"decline"  and  "congugate"  words  with- 
out end  and  to  their  infinite  perplexity. 
A  flock  of  other  "grammarians"  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  Lindlay  Murray, 
and  were  soon  in  lively  and  even  accri- 
monious  disputes  among  themselves  as 
to  the  proper  grammatical  disposal  of 
various  "puzzlers"  in  the  way  of 
words,  especially,  of  various  idioms 
that  perversely  refused  to  conform 
themselves  to  any  of  the  grammatical 
schemes.  It  also  came  about  that  the 
more  enthusiasaic  grammatical  hobby- 
riders  among  the  schoolmasters,  did 
not  content  themselves  with  requiring 
that  their  victims  should  master  all  the 
ramifications  of  Murray  or  Bullion,  or 
Pineo,  but  insisted  that  they  should  be 
able  to  "parse"  any  word  in  works  like 
Pollock's  "Course  of  Time"  or  "Mil- 
ton's "Paradise  Lost".  I  recall  that 
my  humorous-minded  old  grandmother 
once  remarked  that  when  they  started 
her  on  "Paradise  Lost"  she  felt  that 
the  title  of  the  poem  was  peculiarly 
appropriate   in   her   case. 

There  is  a  certain  type  of  school- 
master, who  seems  to  have  an  instinct, 
either  natural  or  acquired,  for  splitting 
ideas  or  facts  into  parts  and  giving 
each  part  a  name.  To  schoolmasters 
of  this  type,  grammar  always  has  been 
and  perhaps  always  will  be  a  most  de- 
sirable thing  to  teach.  There  is  noth- 
ing else,  unless  it  might  be  botany  or 
geography,  that  is  so  rich  in  terminol- 
ogy. H.  G.  Wells  once  vividly  ob- 
served that  certain  schoolmasters  teach 
grammar  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  teach  language.  But  why  do 
they  not  know  how  to  teach  language? 
I  have  often  thought  that  it  might  be 
because  they  know  too  much  grammar. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  function  of  grammar,  as  the 
subject  is  presented  in  the  average 
school  textbook,  in  training  people  to 
use  acceptable  English  has  been  greatly 
over  valued.  You  will  find  people 
everywhere,  many  of  them  orators  or 
writers  of  distinction,  who  have  never 
in  their  lives  studied  formal  grammar. 
In  his  delightful  autobiography.  Carl 
Schurtz,  one  of  the  most  finished  ora- 
tors and  publicists  of  his  time,  tells 
how.  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  English  by  a 
persistent   study   of  the   best-American 


newspapers,  beginning  with  the  adver- 
tisements and  working  on  up  to  the 
editorials.  He  simply  learned  what 
grammar  there  is  in  English  by  atten- 
tive observation,  and  never  either 
owned  or  studied  a  grammar  book.  The 
best  teachers  do  not  even  use  a  gram- 
mar to  impart  a  knowledge  of  a  for- 
eign language  nowadays.  They  use 
the  conversational  method  and  the 
learner  acquired  the  grammar  of  the 
tongue,  by  a  sort  of  absorption  pro- 
cess, just  as  it  is  learned  by   children. 

In  the  matter  of  language,  some  one 
has  wisely  said  that  people  do  not  need 
so  much  to  be  instructed  as  reminded. 
The  most  ungrammatical  of  people 
nearly  always  know  when  their  lan- 
guage is  wrong  grammatically,  and  are 
able  to  correct  it,  when  the  lapse  is 
brought  to  their  attention.  People  who 
read  good  books,  and  many  of  them, 
and  who  associate  mainly  with  those 
who  use  good  English,  are  seldom  un- 
grammatical even  though  they  could 
not  quote  a  single  rule  of  grammar  to 
save  their  lives.  It  is  carelessness,  in- 
attention, and  the  reactions  of  bad  lan- 
guage habits,  that  cause  people  to  be 
slovenly  in  their  English,  and  not  mere 
ignorance  of,  or  lack  of  instruction  in 
grammar. 

Now,  I  know  that  much  of  the  fore- 
going will  come  like  a  dash  of  ice 
water  upon  the  sensibilities  of  many 
grammar  enthusiasts,  who  have  taught 
themselves  to  believe  that  the  study 
of  grammar  is  a  sure  cure-all  for  bad 
English.  But  a  half  century  of  ex- 
preience,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  school- 
master, has  convinced  me  that  the  re- 
fined and  complicated  elaborations  of 
grammar  as  they  are  wrought  out  so 
voluminously  in  our  text-books,  have 
little  or  no  value  in  getting  people  to 
use  eood  English.  Mind  you.  I  am 
far  from  under-rating  the  importance 
of  the  really  essential  matters  of  gram- 
mar. These  require  not  only  study  but 
constant  attention  on  the  part  of  all  of 
us.  But  all  of  these  that  are  of  im- 
portance, can  be  included  in  a  book  of 
fifty  pages,  and  might  be  learned  by  an 
average  eighth  grade  class  in  a  school 
course  of  twenty  periods.  Many  years 
ago,  a  common-sense  educator  of  Mich- 
igan, a  State  Superintendent  named 
Sill,  had  such  a  book  printed,  and  it 
would  have  been  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  cause  of  good  English,  if 
this  little  book  or  something  like  it 
could  have  been  adopted  in  our  schools 
throughout  the  country,  instead  of  the 
cumbrous  courses  of  alleged  "gram- 
mar" that  still  afflict  most  of  them. 

In  th  enext  paper  I  shall  try  to  pre- 
sent an  outline  of  what  seem  to  me  to 
be  tlic  really  essential  things  of  gram- 
mar as  they  apply  to  ordinary  English. 


Miss  Mary  E.  Dague,  recently  with  the 
New  Haven  Business  and  Secretarial 
School,  is  teaching  commercial  work  in 
the  Brattleboro.  Vt..  High  School. 

F.  J.  Myers,  A.  B.,  office  1134  Jefferson 
Street.  Nashville,  Tenn..  has  n  centh 
been  appointed  supervisor  of  penman 
ship  and  drawing  in  the  Nashville  Pub- 
lic Schools. 
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Penmanship  Supervisors' 
Section 

National    Association    of    Penmanship 

Supervisors 
H.   C.   Walker,  Pres.,  St.   Louis.  Mo. 
Sar.i  K.  Munn.  Vice  President,  Kock  Island,  111. 

E.  G.   Miller,  Secy,  and  Treas.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Executive  Committee 

F.  P.  Duffy,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Lena  A.   Shaw,  Detroit,   Mich. 
C.  A.   Barnett,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Tom  Sawyier,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Clara    Redecker,    Rock    Islland.    111. 

Next  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  April  23, 
24,   and  25,  1924. 


ASSOCIATION    NOTES 

The  meeting  in  April  will  mark  the 
10th  anniversary  of  our  Association's 
history.  The  National  Association  of 
Penmanship  Supervisors  held  its  first 
meeting  in  St.  Louis  on  May  4,  5  and 
6,  1914,  and  will  meet  here  again  on 
the  23,  24,  and  25th  of  April,  1924. 

While  "National  Association  of  Pen- 
manship Supervisors"  is  the  name  of 
the  Association,  teachers  of  penman- 
ship, as  well  as  supervisors,  are  wel- 
come to  join.  The  advisability  of 
changing  the  name  to  "National  Asso- 
ciation of  Supervisors  and  Teachers  of 
Penmanship"  will  be  taken  up  at  the 
next  meeting. 

The  program  of  our  next  meeting 
will  soon  appear  in  this  section.  Among 
the  prominent  speakers  will  be  Dr. 
Frank  N.  Freeman  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  His  subject  will  be  "Pres- 
ent Day  Issues  in  Teaching  Penman- 
ship." Dr.  Freeman  has  specialized 
for  many  years  in  research  and  survey 
work. 

One  of  the  numbers  on  the  program 
of  the  April  meeting  will  be  "Which 
Method  is  Best  for  the  Primary 
Grades,  Muscular,  Wholearm,  or  Fin- 
ger Movement?"  Strong  speakers  will 
be  chosen  to  defend  each  of  these 
methods.  Come  and  hear  this  interest- 
ing discussion. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Emblem,  president  of  our 
Association  in  1915,  has  written  that 
he  expects  to  attend  the  April  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Emblem  has  been  supervisor 
of  writing  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  for  many 
years.  He  is  not  only  a  successful 
supervisor,  but  also  a  skilled  musician. 

Recently  the  following  paragraph  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  St.  Louis  daily 
papers:  "Every  child  should  be  taught 
typewriting.  The  big  companies  should 
make  strong  machines,  low  in  price, 
for  school  and  home.  Fifty  years  hence 
writing  by  hand  will  be  as  much  out 
of  date  as  Tutankahmen  hierogly- 
phics." At  present  it  would  cost  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Schools  $8,000,000  to 
supply  each  child  with  a  typewriter — 
but  the  typewriter  companies  would 
not  mind  that. 

Correlation  of  writing  with  other 
subjects  is  one  of  the  most  vital  prob- 
lems connected  with  penmanship  in- 
struction and  supervision.  This  matter 
will  be  thoroughly  discussed  at  the 
April  meeting,  and  the  visitors  given 
an  opportunity  to  witness  in  operation 
a  plan  that  has  been  helpful  in  St. 
Louis  in  bringing  the  daily  written 
work  up  to  a  higher  standard. 


Recently  a  principal  wrote  a  note  to 
the  Superintendent.  The  writing  was 
so  poor  that  the  note  was  handed  to 
a  number  of  persons  to  decipher.  Fin- 
ally, after  spending  considerable  time 
on  it,  without  success,  one  of  the  as- 
sistant superintendents  said:  "Give 
me  that  note  and  I  will  go  over  to  a 
Chinese  laundry  and  get  every  package 
in  the  shop." 

The  officers  of  our  Association  are 
making  an  effort  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership. We  should  have  two  hundred 
members  by  April.  The  names  of  the 
members  will  be  published  in  this  sec- 
tion within  the  next  few  months.  Send 
your  name  and  the  membership  fee, 
$1  (check  or  money  order)  to  Elmer 
G.  Miller,  care  Board  of  Education. 
Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  he 
will  send  you  your  membership  card. 
Join  the  Association  whether  or  not 
you  can  attend  the  meetings.  If  the 
membership  is  large  enough  the  Asso- 
ciation will  publish  a  report,  a  copy  of 
which  each  member  will  receive. 


WHY    NOT    A    GOOD    PENMAN- 
SHIP WEEK? 

(Continued   from  page   7) 
one  week  than  would  be  given  it  during 
the   whole  year  without  a  penmanship 
week. 

That  penmanship  is  one  of  the  vital 
school  subjects  is  perfectly  clear  to 
each  teacher  in  our  schools,  arid  to 
every  one  else  who  is  willing  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter.  We  believe  that 
on  this  there  is  no  disagreement,  and 
that  no  argument  is  needed  here. 

Would  a  Good  Penmanship  Week 
not  appeal  to  every  one  interested  in 
the  subject?  And  who  is  not  inter- 
ested? Undoubtedly  it  would  appeal 
to  parents,  for  we  do  not  believe  there 
is  one  who  would  not  be  proud  of  his 
son's  or  daughter's  accomplishment  in 
this   branch. 

We  submit  the  matter  to  all  inter- 
ested persons,  and  especially  for  the 
consideration  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Penmanship  Supervisors,  who 
will  convene  in  St.  Louis  April  23,  24 
and  25,.  1924.  If  the  idea  meets  with 
the  approval  of  that  organization,  their 
members  may  set  the  necessary  wheels 
in  motion  to  start  the  movement. 


Ralph  C.  Smith  of  Stone  Accounting 
&  Secretarial  School,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  sent  the  B.  E.  a  large  list  of 
subscriptions. 

The  Natural  Resources  Intelligence 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior at  Ottawa,  Canada,  advises  that 
they  are  prepared  to  supply  free  to 
teachers  pamphlets,  maps  and  other 
information  on  Canada  which  may  be 
required  in  their  work  or  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  special  studies  on  Canadian 
subjects. 

F.  T.  Weaver,  the  skillful  penman,  and 
secretary  of  Ohio  Valley  Business  Col- 
lege, East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  is  getting 
his  students  busy  on  the  lessons  in  The 
Business  Educator.  A  good  sized  club 
has  been  received  from  him. 


HELPS  FOR  TEACHERS 

By    Howard    A.    Roush,    Director    of 

Handwriting,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(This  bulletin  was  sent  to  all  teach- 
ers in  the  Philadelphia  schools.) 
Handwriting — (Grades  1  to  8) 
The   following   directions   have    been 

prepared  for  beginning  and  closing  the 

handwriting  lesson.  The  signals  should 

be  given  in  a  quick,  snappy  manner. 

Directions    for    Beginning    the    Hand- 
writing Lesson 

"Get  ready  for  zvriting!" 

Explanation:  The  puplis  should 
place  the  handwriting  material  on 
their  desks,  slant  the  paper  properly, 
and  open  the  writing  books  to  the 
lesson. 

"Position!" 

Explanation:  The  puplis  should 
lean  back  in  their  seats  with  their 
feet  flat  on  the  floor,  hips  back,  and 
hands  in  their  laps.  They  should 
watch  while  the  teacher  writes  the 
first  copy  on  the  board. 

"One!" 

Explanation:  The  puplis  should 
bend  their  bodies  forward  from  the 
hips,  keeping  their  heads  up  and  let- 
ting their  arms  drop  against  the  sides 
of  their  bodies,  arms  and  fingers  re- 
laxed. 

"Two!" 

Explanation:  The  puplis  should 
raise  their  arms  to  a  level  position, 
forming  right  angles  at  the  elbows, 
with  the  left  hand  slightly  in  advance 
of   the   right. 

"Three!" 

Explanation:  The  puplis  should 
drop  their  arms  on  the  desks. 

"Four!" 

Explanation:  The  puplis  should 
pick  up  their  pens  or  pencils  and  re- 
sume  position  "three." 

"Ready!" 

Explanation:  The  puplis  should 
begin  the  motion  while  the  teacher 
counts,  using  the  dry  pen  or  the  un- 
sharpened  end  of  the  pencil.  The 
teacher  should  make  necessary  cor- 
rections in  position  or  movement 
quickly  before  the  actual  writing  be- 
gins. 

"Write!" 

Explanation:      The    puplis    should 
dip  their  pens  in  the  ink  or  reverse 
their  pencils  and  write  to  the  count. 
Directions  for  Closing  the   Hand- 
writing Lesson 
The  pupils  should  head  their  papers 

after  the  writing  lesson  is  finished. 
Grades  1-2 

"Pencils  down!" 

"Pass  material!" 

Grades  3-8 

"Clean  pens!" 

"Close  inkwells !" 

Explanation:  The  puplis  should 
close  their  inkwells  unless  other 
written  work  follows. 

"Blot  papers!" 

Explanation:  The  puplis  should 
hold  their  blotters  firmly  with  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  and  slide  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  gently 
across  them  from  left  to  right. 

"Pass  material!" 
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PROBLEMS  IN 
LEARNING  TO  WRITE 

By  ARTHUR  G.  SKEELES 

Supervisor  of  Writing.  Columbus,  Ohio 


I 

EXAGGERATE— AND    CONQUER 

Some  of  the  problems  of  the  learn- 
ing to  write  remind  me  of  a  "paradox" 
of  the  Greek  philosophers. 

It  is  said  that  Pythagoras  used  to 
puzzle  his  pupils  with  this  problem: 
"Achilles  and  the  tortoise  are  to  run 
a  race.  Achilles  can  run  twice  as  fast 
as  the  tortoise.  If  he  gives  the  tortoise 
a  hundred  paces  start,  how  far  will  the 
tortoise  run  before  Achilles  catches 
him?" 

Pythagoras  insisted  that  the  answer 
was  that  Achilles  would  never  catch 
up.  He  put  it  this  way:  "While 
Achilles  ran  the  hundred  paces  the 
tortoise  would  run  fifty,  and  while 
Achilles  ran  fifty  the  tortoise  would 
run  twenty-five,  and  still  be  ahead, 
and  so  on  forever." 

The  penmanship  students  finds  him- 
self sometimes  striving  for  correct 
forms,  but  never  reaching  them.  His 
plight  is  somewhat  like  that  of 
Achilles.  Starting  with  a  form  which 
differs  from  the  ideal,  he  aims  at  the 
perfect  form,  but  succeeds  in  making  a 
letter   only   one-half   way   between   the 


form  from  which  he  started,  and  the 
ideal  form.  His  next  trial  makes  a 
still  further  improvement,  but  still  his 
writing  is  not  perfect. 

Every  teacher  has  noticed  that  pupils 
go  on  making  the  same  mistakes  page 
after  page.  If  they  start  making  a 
given  letter  with  too  much  slant,  that 
defect  persists;  if  another  letter  is  too 


ters.  Below  we  give  two  illustrations. 
Others  might  be  given  from  every  let- 
ter of  the  alphabet,  and  from  words 
and  sentences. 

If  the  student  finds  himself  making 
the  O  as  in  the  first  illustration  (too 
narrow,  and  the  finishing  stroke  too 
far  to  the  left),  he  should  strike  to 
make  it  as  shown  in  the  second  column. 


The  script  illustrating  Mr.  Skeeles'  article  was  prepared  by  Miss  Lena  Kuntz,  who  is  a  studen 
in  the  Zanerian  College,   preparing  as  a  teacher  of  penmanship. 


narrow,  it  continues  to  be  too  narrow. 
Like  Achilles,  they  can  never  catch  up. 
But   if   Pythagoras   had    had   a   mod- 
ern American  boy  or  girl  in  his  class, 


Practice  on  this  form  calls  into  play 
the  muscles  that  must  be  used  to  cor- 
rect the  difficulty.  When  the  student 
is    able    to    make    forms    that    vary    in 


the    paradox   would    have    been    solved     both  directions  from  the  ideal,  he  can 


very  quickly.  The  American  would  im- 
mediately have  inquired,  "Where  will 
the  tortoise  be,  Prof.  Pythagoras,  when 
Achilles  has  run  two  hundred  and  fifty 
paces?"  The  answer  is,  of  course,  that 
the  tortoise  would  then  be  twenty-five 
paces  behind  Achilles,  proving  that 
"forever"  is  not  the  correct  answer. 

The    same    method    can    be    used    in 
learning  to  make  the  forms  of  the  let- 


as  a  rule  make  the  ideal  form. 

The  second  line  of  the  illustration 
shows  the  J  treated  in  the  same  way. 

The  first  step  in  applying  this  device 
is  to  analyze  your  errors.  Is  a  given 
letter  too  wide,  too  narrow,  too  slant- 
ing, too  nearly  perpendicular,  too  much 
curved,  or  too  nearly  straight?  When 
you  have  located  a  difficulty,  go  to  the 
opposite  extreme. 


O.  J.  PENROSE 

A  Richmond,  Ind.,  newspaper  re- 
cently published  an  article  by  Freder- 
ick Haskin,  in  which  that  person  pre- 
dicted the  disappearance  of  the  art  of 
writing  gracefully. 

A    few    days    later    the    same    paper 
contained  an  article  by  O.  J.   Penrose, 
Supervisor  of  Penmanship  in  the  Rich- 
mond  Schools,   answering  Mr.   Haskin 
by  stating  that  in  his   experience   per- 
sons   who    write    well    are    in    greater 
demand   today   that   ever   before.      We 
quote  the  following  from  Mr.  Penrose: 
"One    might    as    well    say    that 
arithmetic  should  not  be  taught  in 
the    schools    because    adding    ma- 
chines   are    used    by    business.       I 
think  there  is  more  stir  about  good 
handwriting    in    the    city    schools 
than  ever  before. 

Prospective  employers  often 
ask  the  applicant  to  make  a  nota- 
tion   in    order    to    determine    what 


their  handwriting  is  like.  In  Chi- 
cago, a  number  of  expert  penmen 
are  employed  by  insurance  com- 
panies to  write  policies.  These 
men  are  paid  high  salaries,  because 
they  possess  ability.  Others  en- 
gross resolutions  for  societies. 
Object  to  Old  Style 

That  business  men  object  to  the 
old  style  vertical  writing  because 
it  was  easily  imitated  by  forgers. 

The  shorthand  machine,  when  it 
was  put  out  ten  years  ago,  caused 
people  to  believe  that  shorthand 
would  be  done  away  with,  but  it  is 
still  with  us. 

At    least   a   dozen   persons   have 
spoken   to   me   about   the   so-called 
let  down  in  handwriting  of  pupils 
after  they  enter  the  high  school. 
Must  Do  More  Work 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  actual 
'let  down'  in  their  writing.  But  in 
the  grade  school  the  attention  is 
directed  to  turning  out  good  copy 
regardless  of  the  time  consumed. 
In  the  high  school  he  must  turn 
out  more  written  work,  and  do  it 
within  a  stated  time.  The  result  is 
that  standards  are  not  as  high. 

In  our  special  classes  we  intend 
to  bring  up  these  standards,  and 
when  they  have  attained  the  re- 
quired minimum  we  will  take  in 
others.  Many  of  the  pupils  in  the 
classes  now  want  to  devote  more 
time  to  the  work,  while  others  are 
applying  for   admission. 

I     am     receiving     excellent     co- 
operation   from    the    grade    school 
teachers  of  the  city." 
Mr.  Penrose  was  born  in  Ohio,  and 
received  his  training  at  a  high  school, 
normal     school    and    business    college. 


He  taught  in  a  number  of  public  and 
normal  schools  in  that  state  and  was 
in  Chamberlain  Institute,  New  York 
state,  and  in  Augustana  College,  Rock 
Island,  111.  For  nine  years  he  was  in 
Elgin  Academy,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, and  for  three  years  at  Couer 
d'Alene  College,  Idaho.  Parker  Col- 
lege, Iowa,  claimed  him  for  four  years, 
and  an  additional  period  of  time  was 
spent  at  the  Douglas  Business  College, 
McKeesport,  Pa. 

During  the  past  summer,  Mr.  Pen- 
rose had  a  traveling  position  and  was 
on  the  west  coast.  He  came  down 
from  Alaska  on  a  boat  just  ahead  of 
that  carrying  the   Harding  party. 


ojpecial '  az/ention  given 
-to  reproduction  of  Script 
and  Penmanship  Copies 

Engraving  Co. 

Engravers 
Designers 
Illustrators 

Colurribus,    Ohio 
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OBITUARY 

Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  C.  E. 
Birch,  Supervisor  of  Public  School 
Penmanshio  and  Commercial  Work, 
Lawrence.  Kansas,  who  we  learn  has 
lost  another  son  due  to  the  late  war. 

Young  C.  E.  Birch,  Jr.,  who  was 
Secretary  to  Superintendent  G.  G. 
Derby  of  The  Sante  Fe  Railway,  died 
on  November  6th.  He  had  a  severe 
attack  of  "tin"  while  drilling  with  the 
S.  A.  C.  T.  in  1918,  and  never  fully 
recovered.  The  other  son  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Birch  gave  to  our  country  was 
Killed  in  the  fight  on  the  Meuse  on 
Armistice   Day. 

Miss  Helen  Stryker  is  a  new  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  High  School  at 
Bloomsburg,   Pa. 

Miss  Mildred  Y.  Heimbach  of  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  is  teaching  this  year  in 
Linden   Hall  Seminary,   Lititz,   Pa. 


'/y?0  /  //a 


Stoddard,    R.    D.,    Box    8, 
polis,    Ind. 


C.  E.  Brumaghim,  who  for  many  years 
was  connected  with  the  Gloversville, 
New  York,  Business  College,  and  who 
is  now  with  the  Metropolitan  Business 
College,  Dallas,  Texas,  has  an  enthus- 
iastic class  of  students  in  penmanship. 
Why  should  they  not  be  enthusiastic 
with  a  skillful  up-to-the-minute  teacher 
like  Mr.  Brumaghim  and  The  Business 
Educator? 

Miss  Elsie  Reynolds  is  a  new  commer- 
cial teacher  with  the  Grand  Forks,  N. 
D.,  High  School. 

L.     E.     Buthod,     last     year     with  the 

Lynchburg,   Va.,   High   School,  is  now 

teaching  in  the  High  School  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 


Mary  A.  Caulfield,  whose  portrait  ap- 
pears above,  is  the  first  person  to  com- 
plete the  Zanerian  Teacher-Training 
Course,  approved  by  the  Ohio  State 
Department  of  Education  in  1923,  and 
the  first  one  to  receive  the  Four  Year 
Special  Penmanship  Certificate  granted 
by  the  State  to  those  who  complete 
this  course.  This  Certificate  makes  it 
unnecessary  for  her  to  take  the  regular 
examinations  given  to  penmanship 
teachers. 

While  a  teacher  in  the  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.,  public  schools,  Miss  Caulfield 
became  interested  in  penmanship.  In 
1922  she  came  to  the  Zanerian  to  spec- 
ialize as  a  supervisor,  where  she  ac- 
quired very  strong  handwriting.  While 
in  Columbus  she  secured  valuable  ex- 
perience teaching  in  a  boy's  academy 
and  in  visiting  the  schools  in  neigh- 
boring  towns. 

Miss  Caulfield  is  now  a  special 
teacher  of  penmanship  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cincinnati. 

J.  F.  Sterner,  Heald's  Business  Col- 
lege, Sacramento,  Calif.,  sent  our  sub- 
scription department  one  hundred  and 
thirty  subscriptions.  Mr.  Sterner  is  a 
very  good  penman,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  some  very  fine  results  from 
his  pupils. 

Miss  Reba  Eisenbrey,  for  many  years 
commercial  teacher  with  Goldey  Com- 
mercial College,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, has  recently  accepted  a  similar 
position  with  King's  Business  College, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


ACCOUNTANCY 

(Continued  from  page   19) 
Statement  of  Partners'  Interests  as  at  January  1,  1916 
Jones,  Sr.  Brown  White 

Balance,  Dec.   13,   1915 $230,310.00     $185,112,00     $21,809.00 

Good  Will,  Jan.  1,   1916 27,777.78        22,222.22 


Jones,  Jr. 


$258,087.78  $207,334.22  $21,809.00 
Profits     distributed     on     5/10, 

4/10,  and  1/10  basis $  95,015.00     $  76,012.00     $19,003.00 

Profits  adjusted  on  40%,  39%, 

12%   and  9%   basis 76,012.00         74,111.70      22,803.60     $17,102.70 


Adjustment    of    Profits $  19,003.00     $     1,900.30     *$3,800.60     $17,102.70 

$239,084.78    $205,433.92    $25,609.60    $17,102.70 
6,000.00  6,000.00 


Transferred  to  Jones,   Jr.. 

Balance,  Jan.  1,  1916 $233,084,78     $205,433.92     $25,609.60     $23,102.70 

*  Deficit. 


This  cartoon  of  H.  W.  West,  penman  and 
teacher  in  the  Rider  College,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
was  made  by  one  of  his  students,  Remo  Po 
Gervasoni. 

Mr.  West  has  been  teaching  in  Rider  College, 
where  he  received  his  commercial  training,  since 
1903,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  spent  in 
",V.  N.  Currier,  an  old  Zanerian, 
only  penmanship  teacher. 


Gardening  and  growing  prize  winning  flowers 
is  his  daylight  hobby,  which  has  grown  into 
quite  a  business  under  the  name  of  Brookville 
Blooms.  After  dark,  he  does  engrossing  and 
card  writing. 

He  is  president  of  The  Trenton  Dahlia  So- 
ciety, the  largest  society  of  its  kind  in  the 
east,  was  adjutant  and  organizer  of  the  largest 
American  Legion  Post  in  New  Jersey,  organizer 
of  Rider  College  Orchestra,  manager  Rider 
College  Athletic  Association  Drive,  and  is  very 
fond  of  old  Mercer  automobiles.  After  wearing 
out  a  1909  he  is  now  frolciking  about  in  a 
1912,   which   he   states   has  never  been   washed. 

He  is  40  years  old,  red  headed,  6  ft.  1  in.  tall, 
weighs  190,  and  the  students  call  him  Westy. 
When  winter  prevents  swimming,  canoeing  and 
outdoor  exercise,  the  "Y"  gym.  helps  him 
retain  his  vim. 
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Hkxi  example  <>f  cD<mnt5  cfat 

Some  very  practical  and  attractive  lettering  by  Howard  E.   Miles,   Providence,   R.   I. 


WANTED 

An  experienced  Supervisor  of  Writing 
Normal  training  or  Degree  to  conduct 
weeks  Teacher-Training-  Class  in  Hand1 
ing  in  a  large  Summer  School  n< 
State  qualification*  briefly  and  salary  ex- 
pected. Address  BOX  60,  care  Business 
Educator,  Columbus,    Ohio. 


LEARN  TO  MAKE  SHOW  CARDS 

by  mail.  Easy,  simple,  scientific  method.  Make  $2.00  an 
hour  in  own  business.  Also  courses  in  Business  and  Or- 
namental Penmanship.     Name  on  one  dozen  cards.  35c. 


Nj/icKit-N  Ks^rv/- 


Help  On  Hard  Letters 

Send  me  three  or  four  lines  of  the  capital 
or  small  letter  you  find  most  difficult,  and 
I  will  show  you  how  to  practice  so  as  to 
master  it.     No  charge. 

ARTHUR  G.  SKEELES 
1359  Highland  St.         COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 

'America's  Handwriting  Magazine 

Devoted  to  Penmanship  and  Commercial 
Education 
Contains  Lessons  in 

Bnsinetii  M'riiinii 
Accounting 
Ornamental  Writing 
Lettering 
En*ra««inti 

Articles  on  the  Teaching  and 
Supervision  of  Penmanship. 

Yearly  subscription  price  $1.25.  Special  club 
rates  to  schools  and  teachers.  Sample  copies 
sent  on  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
30  Irving  Place  New  York 


S.  E.  LESLIE 

3201  EUCLID  AVE.      CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Fine  Penmanship  for  Bookkeeping,  Cor- 
respondence and  Penmanship  Texts.  Send 
copy  for   estimate. 


STOP!    READ! 

Young  man,  young  lady,  are  you  going  to  continue 
neglecting  the  most  important  qualification  for  ad- 
vancement? You  can  become  a  gooii  penman  in  your 
spare  time  at  home  if  you  will  let  Sturgeon  ahow 
you  how.  Write  for  full  particulars.  Cards  written 
for  30o  per  dozen.  Your  name  written  on  a  card 
free.    Write  today. 

J.  J.   STURGEON,    Penman 
926  S.  Third  St.  Louisville,  Ky. 


Carving  and  Gouging 
on  Cards 

Three  beautiful  specimens  tinted   with  your 
name  for  25c,  postpaid. 

J.  L.  HENSKEY 

BOX  271  Columbus.  Ohio 


H.  J.  WALTER,  Handwriting  Expert 


2-313  Fort  St.,  Winnepeg,  Ca 

You  will   be  delighted  beyond    measure 

YOUR  NAME  executed  in 
Choice  Illuminated  Script  suitable  fo 
framing,  in  Roundhand  or  Madarasz  * 
which  style  and  whether  fu 


3    Dozen    Nan 


Cards    iti<-lu<ling    beautiful 


These  make  splendid  Xmas  Gifts. 


$1.00 


$1.00 

ORDER  EARLY 


HOW  MUCH  VALUE  &« 

Absolutely  I 


ini'hrfl  mid  to  a  penholil 

inch    holder    is    a    stronger,     hand:... 

In  lit'  r  in  every  way  than  any  long  hold 


-Worth  II.     I'i 


Ernest  E.  Jackson,  the  penman  and 
card  writer  of  Wilmington.  Delaware, 
sent  us  some  of  his  penmanship,  which 
is  very  skillful.  The  hair-lines  are  fine 
and  delicate,  and  the  shades  are  un- 
usually black.  His  work  is  very  tasty 
in  that  it  is  not  too  elaborate  nor  too 
simple.  It  will  pay  you  to  secure  some 
of   his   work. 


ARTISTIC  GEMS 

A  32  page  book  in  ornamental  penmanship  by  Madarasz 
contains  82  ornate  cards.  4  sets  of  capitals,  11  pages  of 
script  and  2  pages  of  flourishing.  (Regular  price  $1.00) 
sent  for  30  cents  with  your  choice  of  the  following  32 
page  books  free. 

Practical  and  Art  Lettering  .30 

Lessons  in  Engravers'  Script  . .       .30 
75  lessons  in  Business  Writing      .30 

Lessons  in  Ornate  Writing 50 

Madarasz  Engraving  Script  .30 

All  the  above  baoks  sent  for       $1.00 

PREMIUM  For  the  first  100  orders  for  the  six  books. 
I  will  send  you  as  premium  2  written  letters,  2  sets  of 
capitals  and  one  pag*  of  cur.l  writing  all  hy  Madarasz. 
The  4  pages  are  worth  $2.00.  The  six  books  and  prem- 
iums are  actually  worth  a  ten  dollar  bill. 

C.  W.  JONES 

224  MAIN  ST.  BROCKTON.  MASS. 


opolitan  Life  rlldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 
at  home; 

You  can  earn  a  B.  C.  S.,  B.  Accts.,  M. 
Accts.,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Pen- 
manship, while  teaching.  Other  college  work. 
Special  Summer  School  for  resident  work. 
Other  courses  including  Salesmanship,  Pub- 
lic Speaking,  High  School,  Accounting, 
Short  Story  Writing,  Poultry  Culture,  Phy- 
sical Education,  all  taught  by  experts. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 
Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  Bernard  Mac* 
fadden,  Elbert  Hubbard  II. 
Mare  calls  for  graduates  than  we  can 
supply.  Tuition  at  cost.  Personal  atten- 
tion. Standard  textbooks.  Write  for  in- 
formation. 

THE   PEOPLES  COLLEGE 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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special  mecHitg 

of  the 
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.nineteen      manor-co 

Twcnrv  —  tUvec. 
J"Nc  "f"ol  lonnna,  resolutions    : 
wesenreo  by>M  Iberman 
loi-yn  ;H.  i-vlc,    ■were, 

vtnanmtcvtslv    adopted:    i 

r  i 


This  beautiful  resolution 


prepared  by  the   Ha 


Engrossing   Studio,    Chicago.     Two  other  pages  will  appear  in  the   Business  Educator  later. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Indiana 
Central  Business  College,  Indianapolis, 
met  recently  and  held  their  meeting  on 
horseback  out  in  the  open  country. 
Those  present  at  this  unique  meeting 
were:  J.  T.  Pickerill,  W.  L.  Stump, 
Ora  E.  Butz,  Fred  W.  Case,  R.  H. 
Puterbaugh  and  Charles  C.  Cring. 

G.  T.  Wiswell,  formerly  of  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  is  now  with  the  New  Lon- 
don,  Conn.,   Business   College. 

Ernest  E.  Jackson,  the  skillful  penman 
and  card  writer  of  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, sent  us  some  of  his  beautifully 
written  cards  and  specimens  showing 
that  he  is  giving  more  than  value  re- 
ceived. 

M.  A.  Albin,  who  handles  penman- 
ship and  the  commercial  subjects  in 
She  Oregon  Institute  of  Technology, 
Portland,  Oregon,  recently  favored 
us  with  a  catalog.  It  contains  just 
such  information  as  prospective  stu- 
dents wish.  It  is  well  printed  and 
nicely  illustrated.  This  institution  is 
operated  by  the  Portland  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  is  known  as  a  college  in  which 
high-grade  work  is  done.  Mr.  Albin 
has  been  with  that  institution  for 
many  years  and  seems  to  be  a  perma- 
nent member  of  the  faculty. 


J.  A.  Elston,  penman  and  card  writer 
of  311  Elm  Street,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
sends  us  specimens  of  his  penmanship 
regularly.  Mr.  Elston  has  been  inter- 
ested in  penmanship  for  more  than  30 
years  as  a  teacher,  penman  and  card 
writer.  He  is  a  former  student  of  F. 
W.  Tamblyn,  Canton,  Mo.,  Commer- 
cial College,  Gideon  Bixler,  Bixler 
Business  College,  Wooster,  Ohio,  and 
has  received  criticism  from  the  office 
of  the  B.  E.  for  a  number  of  years. 
C.  B.  Boland  of  Natchitoches,  La., 
Director  of  Writing,  State  Normal 
School,  sent  us  a  very  beautifully  writ- 
ten Christmas  and  New  Year's  greet- 
ing. Mr.  Boland  is  one  of  the  most 
skillful  penmen  in  the  South. 

Gay  Barr,  teacher  of  penmanship  in 
Tobin  College,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  is 
a  graduate  from  the  school  where  she 
is  now  teaching,  in  the  normal  course, 
as  well  as  in  the  penmanship  and  post 
graduate  pen  art  courses.  In  1918  she 
supplemented  this  training  with  a 
course  in  The  Zanerian  College,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  Her  first  teaching  posi- 
tion was  in  the  Boone,  Iowa,  High 
School.  Later  she  supervised  pen- 
manship in  Boone  for  one  year,  and 
last  year  taught  in  the  penmanship 
and  pen  art  department,  Tobin  Col- 
lege. 


Spencerian 

School  Pens 


Spencerian  Steel  Pens  are 
the  best  for  schoolroom  use 
because  they  outwear  any  two 
ordinary  pens.  They  retain 
their  smooth-writing  points 
longer  against  the  misuse  and 
hard  wear  that  children  put 
upon  pens.  Children  become 
better  writers  quickly  with 
these  good  tools. 

For  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury Spencerian  Steel  Pens 
have  been  the  standard  for 
school  pens.  Twelve  school 
pens — three  of  each  number — 
and  our  handwriting  booklet 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 
Please  mention  this  publica- 
tion. 

Spencerian  Pen  Company 
349  Broadway  New  York 

Ko.  1 — College,  fine  point; 

double  elastic 
A'o.    2  —  Counting    House, 
excellent   for    hookkeep- 

A'o.  5~School,  fine  point; 

No.    !il — Intermediate, 
vied,  point;  stiff  action 


<zm?ilw, 


A  view  of  the  class  room  at  the  Zanerian   College  of   Penmanship,  Columbus,   Ohio,  where  students  are  trained 

cuting,  teaching  and  supervising  penmanship. 

Notice  the  large  number  of  framed  specimens  on  the  walls. 

engrossers  in  the  country. 


the  art  of  exe- 


Among    them    are    specimens    from    many    of    the    finest    penn 


There  are  many  penholders  on  the  market;  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
SIONAL i'b  the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
ornamental  writing.  The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  succesa- 
fully  with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.  (Look  for  the 
brand.)  The  A.  "Magnusson  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship. 
8. inch  plain,  each  35c;  8  inch  inlaid.  75c;  12  inch  plain.  75c;  12  inch  inlaid,  $1.35. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Written  Cards,  l^^ri^boetLTl" 

'    o  dozen  cards  $1.UU,  case  tree 
Also  Courses  in  Penmanship. 

E.  E.  JACKSON,    22  W.  30th  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 


PRACTICAL  PAYING  PENWORK 
and  HOME  BUILDING 

full  of  pen  cuts,  each  60c.  F.  W.  Tamblyn  says  "I  ap- 
preciate your  books  verv  much.  and  find  much  help  in 
them."     D.  L.  STODDARD,  RouIb  0  Box  8.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


We  have  calls  for  Commercial  Teachers  —  Also  Teachers  of  Penmanship 

OHIO  VALLEY  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Mentor,  Kentucky  A.  ).  JOLLY.  Manger  412  Sycamore  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


A      PROFITABLE     VOCATION 

Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cords.    It  is  easy  to  do  RAPID.  CLEAN  CUT  LETTERING  with  our  im- 

'''";  •  ',', l-i-',teririK  Pens      MANY  STUDENTS  ARE  ENABLED  Til  CONTINUE  THE1I;  STUDIES   THROUGH    THE 


■,?-V.'-,,'',f?vATION    RECEIVED   BY    LETTERING   PRICE-  TICK  ETs' AND    SHow'ca'rds.    Dill  THE  SMALLER 
MERCHANT.  OUTSIDE  OF  SCHOOL  HOURS.        Practical  lettering  outfit  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  shod, no 
Pons.  1  color  of  Lettering  Ink.  sample  Show  Card  in  colors,  instructions.  Bsuref  and  ojnhabetfl  DreDaid  I]  i'l' 
PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS.  10(1  Pages  Sxll 
containing  122  plates  of  Commercial  Pen  alphabets  fin- 
ished Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc, — a    complete    instructor 
for  the  Marking  and  Shading  Pen.  prepaid.  One  Dollar. 
THE  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO. 
Catalogue  free.  Dept.  B.       PONTIAC.  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


Trade  Mark 


O.  H.  Little,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  principal  of  the 
Southern  Business  College,  Jackson. 
Miss.,  of  which  P.  V.  Dixon  is  presi- 
dent. 

A.  F.  Mclsaac,  our  pnemanship  friend 
from  Halifax.  N.  S.,  sends  specimens 
of  his  work  from  time  to  time  which 
are  quite  remarkable.  Mr.  Isaac  is  on  | 
the  police  force  and  works  on  penman- 
ship as  a  pastime. 

R.  E.  Drewry,  who  attended  the  Zaner- 
ian College  years  ago,  and  who  is  now- 
teaching  in  the  West  Tennessee  Busi- 
ness College,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  favored 
us  with  a  good  sized  club  of  subscrip- 
tions from  his  students.  Mr.  Drewry 
swings  a  very  skillful  pen. 

Harry  L.  Godfrey,  Lockyear's  Business 
College,  Evansville,  Ind.,  is  getting  his 
students  interested  in  penmanship  to  a 
high  degree,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
large  list  of  subscriptions  just  received. 
We  are  expecting  some  good  writing 
from   Evansville. 
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WANTED 


Representative,  by  old  estab- 
lished and  leading  business 
school  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Must  be  a  man  of  character 
and  personality,  unusual  op- 
portunity for  the  right  man. 
Address  all  communications, 
with     references.       Box     541. 

Care  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

COLUMBUS.   OHIO 


FOR   SALE 

A  first-class  Prosperous  Business  School  in  a 
growing  city  of  over  100,000.  Situated  m  the 
lake  states.  A  money  maker  with  little  com- 
petition.— Address  Bo»  540.  cars  Business  Educator.  Columbus.  0. 


Teachers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial,        Fine  Salaries. 
NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Pittshnrgh,  Pa.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Northampto 


COPYRIGHT  FOR  SALE 

and  highly  spoken   of   by  press 

s    available  with  offer  of  every 

INDIA    SERVICE    BOARD.    Delhi,  India. 


FOR  SALE 


w 


ELL.   equipped 


nd  popular 
S  1.000  less 
N.  A.  of  A. 


WANTED 

Man  and  wife  competent  to  handle  all  commer- 
cial subjects  (Gregg  Shorthand,  and  20th  Cen- 
tury Bookkeeping)  in  an  up-to-date  business 
school  in  Florida.  Prefer  southerners.  Give 
ages,  experience,  and  all  other  information  in 
first  letter.  Man  to  be  excellent  penman. 
Apply  in  own  handwriting  and  send  specimens. 
Address  J.  W.  M.,  care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


THE  BOOKKEEPER  AND  BUSINESS  MAN 

FOR  YOU! 


J.  I.  KINMAN,  C.  P.  A. 


"HOW  TO  SELL" 

The  Money  Makers'  Magazine— "The  Main  Entrance  to 
Successful  Selling."  Tells  how.  when  and  what  to  sell. 
Puts  you  in  touch  with  fastest  selling  lines  and  hundreds 
of  reliable  manufacturers — many  of  whom  require  no 
previous  experience.  Famous  contributors;  "brass 
tacks"  departments;  interviews  with  successful  men  and 
women.  $2.00  a  year.  Special  combination  price  with 
"The  Business   Educator"  both  for  $2.25.     Sample  copy 


HOW  TO  SELL 


Department  B.  E  .  22  W.  Monroe  St., 


Chic 


,  I F  ]  i  r 


SCHOOL  SOLICITOR 

VOUNG  MAN  possessing  special  talent  for 
-*-  promotion  work  wishes  connection  with 
school  having  capacity  for  at  least  one  hund- 
red additional  students.  Present  connection 
ends  by  February  owing  to  S.  R.  O.  Address 
BOX  542.  care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


_/l  Trophet 
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he] 


S  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country,  according  to  the  Good  Book, 
but  in  1923  we  placed  nine  teachers 
with  the  Providence  Commercial  High 
School.  Isn't  that  significant?  May  we 
p  you  also?     We  are  waiting  for  your  letter. 


The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist!  Prospect  Hill.  Beverly.  M«is. 


.  E.  GAYLORD,  Ma 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED 


able  for  a  pos: 


in  the  United  States  under  one  management  (under  the  personal  direction 
Chicago  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY.  28  E.  lackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
AMERICAN  COLLEGE  BUREAU.  Chicago  Temple,  Chicago.  fc-xclUB- 
NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY.  Southern  Bldg„  Washlngto- 


ivelv  for  college  :imi  university  teachers.  NATIONAL  IlAtMtHS  »ur-m^f  .  auuii.t...  »'"&•.  "°,,""^:„\. 
EDUCATION  SERVICE.  14S4  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York.  THE  CHICAGO  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
SERVICE,  19  S.  LaSalle  St.,  places  well-trained  men  and  women  in  commercial  positions  as  wen  as  ieacner». 


WE    PLACE  YOU    IN 


R0CKrrfTr£ACHFRS 

AGENCY 

4IO  U.S.Nat.  Bank  Bldc  Denver. Colo. 


WM.   RUFFER.   PH.   D.   MAI. 


THE   BETTER    POSITIONS 

FREE  REGISTRATION 
UNEXCELLED  SERVICE 

Positions  Kindergarten  to  University  Presidents 
BRANCH  OFFICES  i  — 

Portland,  Ore.     Minneapolis,  Minn.      Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


Lumber  Eicrtanee 


Chamber  of  Commerce 


POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS- 
BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 

Splendid  salaries,    choice   positions,  beginning  and  experienced  teachers  wanted. 
Writ*  for  free   literature:   state    qualifications  briefly.      Money  making  business 
colleges  for  sale.     Write  for  particulars — no  charge. 
Address  M.  S.  COLE.  Secretary, 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION,  41  Cole  Bldg.,  MARION,  IND 


WHERE  SOME  OF  OUR  CANDIDATES  ARE 

These  are  few  of  the  city  schools  who  have  accepted  our 
commercial  teachers  during  the  past  season: 


New  Orleans,  La 
San  Antonia,  Tex. 
Montgomery.  Ala. 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 
Fairmont.  W.  Va. 
Pensacola.  Florida 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
Shreveport,  La. 
Muskogee,  Okla. 
La  Junta,  Col. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Helena,  Ark. 


Chambersburg,  Penna. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Penna. 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas 
Hastings,  Nebraska 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


Second  semester  vacancies  are  already  coming  in.    If  you're  available,  let  us  help  you 

AGENCY 

KENTUCKY 


CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS' 

BOWLING  GREEN 


These  Schools— 


Oregon  Agricultural  College.  Iowa  State  Teach- 
ers College,  Colorado  State  Teachers  College— 
among  the  best  in  the  country  recently  selected 
commercial  teachers  through  us.  Let  the 
'Bureau  for  Specialists"  help  you  achieve  greater 
success  during  1924. 
Write  for  registration  blank  and  full  information. 


THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President, 


ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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The  above  specimen  will  testify  that   Madaras 
page  very  quickly  and  to  put  action  and  life 


the   profession    ever   produced.      He   was  able   to   write 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 


Herewith  is    shown   a   design   which 


is  quite  pleasing  in  general  effect  and 
containing  some  good  ideas  for  decora- 
tive  pen-work. 

In  planning  a  design  there  are  two 
important  matters  to  consider,  namely, 
balance  and  masses.  If  the  parts  are 
not  properly  balanced  and  the  masses 
well  placed  your  design  will  not  "hang 
together,"  so  to  speak. 

The    initial    "A"   is   quite   decorative, 


and  must  be  carefully  penciled  with 
close  attention  to  form,  symmetry  and 
color  values.  The  remainder  of  the 
line  "America's  Greatest  Man"  must 
be  penciled,  aiming  for  accuracy  in 
form,  size  and  spacing. 

Remember  to  use  Zanerian  ink  for 
all  kinds  of  pen-work  and  lettering. 

Add  background  of  initial  "A"  first, 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Alphabet  Card  for  Supplementary  Practice 
and  for  Correct  Visualization 


By  E.  W.  BLOSER 


/   J?    yj   4^v^£  y    f  f 


££/ 


— ^-^  c^<  (?c^ 


The  above  work  shows  both  sides  of  an  Alphabet  Card 
3%x8  inches,  which  we  have  added  to  our  list  of  supplies. 
On  one  side  appears  the  straight  line  push  and  pull  exer- 
cise, followed  by  the  direct  and  indirect  oval  exercises. 

These  exercises  are  not  so  nearly  perfect  that  they  are 
unattainable  by  the  average  pupil.  No  student  should  be 
satisfied   until   he   can  do  as   well. 

On  the  other  side  appear  the  capital  letters,  figures  and 
small  letters.  All  were  written  freely  and  are  intended  to 
keep  before  the  pupil  good  letter  forms,  and  to  encourage 
a   free,   swinging  arm   movement. 

These  cards  are  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  a  Writ- 
ing Method  but  to  supplement  it  in  grades  four  to  eight. 
Junior    and    Senior    High    Schools,    Commercial    Depart- 


ments, Commercial  Schools,  Parochial  Schools;  or  wher- 
ever good  script  forms  and  a  free,  rapid  movement  in  ] 
writing  are  desired. 

The  card  idea  is  a  good  one.  A  card  takes  little  room 
and  the  pupil  can  keep  it  almost  constantly  before  him  on 
his  desk.  With  it  he  can  get  a  much  better  idea  regarding 
the  size,  shape  and  slant  of  the  letters  than  he  otherwise 
could.  It  helps  him  to  think  good  writing,  which  must 
precede  the  act  of  doing  good  writing. 

These  cards  are  neat,  attractive,  practical,  durable,  and  in- 
expensive.  The  net  price  per  hundred  postpaid  is  lc  each. 
A  discount  of  20%  is  allowed  when  11(00  or  more  are  or- 
i  I  it  a  time.  Better  order  a  quantity,  put  them  to 
work,  and  watch  the  results. 


Zaner  &  Bloser  Company 

Penmanship  Specialists  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


^     3?&&uJ*/t*i*6<&uutir       A 


School  children,  teachers  and  parents  of  Sioux  City,  la.,  appreciate  good  penmanship.  The  above  are  photographs  of  Zaner  Certificate  winners. 
The  first  group  is  North  Junior  High;  the  second,  West  Junior  High  and  the  third,  West  Junior  High  of  that  city.  Mr.  H.  E.  Wilson  is  the 
efficient  supervisor. 


BROWN 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

using  a  ruling  pen,  and  T-square.  Aim 
for  uniform  spacing  of  lines,  giving 
especial  attention  to  color  values. 
Thicken  the  lines  for  the  darker  tones, 
and  outline  scroll  work  and  initial  with 
a  heavy  line.  Use  free-hand  lines  for 
balance  of  border.  The  smaller  letter- 
ing was  execuetd  with  a  No.  2  broad 
pen  and  finished  with  a  fine  pointed 
pen. 

This  design  can  be  wrought  in  colors 
with  very  pleasing  effect. 

To  a  question  appearing  in  the  Bos- 
ton Post,  "Who  is  America's  greatest 
man  now  living,  and  why?",  Mr.  Smith 
sends  the  answer  which  is  incorpor- 
ated in  our  lesson.  Therefore  we  give 
the  Post  credit  for  the  question  and 
Mr.  Smith  for  the  answer. 


A  GOOD  RESOLUTION  ICSlUJ"rArtS?fciSSS 

ship  NOW.  Graduate  four  schools.  Over  30  years  ex- 
pel ience.  Have  helped  hundreds.  Let  me  help  you  Now. 
Specimens,  particuiars  and  1  doz  cares  (your  name)  35c. 
J.  A.   ELSTON,  E>per1  Penman,  311  Elm  St..  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


e  in  Ornamental 
;  PROFESSION- 
ALS. Send  for  proof.  Your  name  on  six  stvles  of  cards 
if  yon  send  We.  A.  P.  MEUB,  Expert  Penman,  2051 
N.  Lake  Ave..  Pasadena,  Cal. 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Script  Specialist 

P.  O.  Drawer  982  ROCHESTER.  N,  Y. 

The  finest  script  for  Bookkeeping  Illus- 
trations, etc.,  copy  for  which  is  prepared  for 
the  engraver.     Send  copy  for  estimate. 


and  beautiful  speci: 


OOTBNG  SPARE  TIME 

to  Become  a  Good  Penman." 
Free.     Your  name  on  card  hf 
.  TAMBUH,  406  Ridge  Bid;..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


A  REAL  GLOSS  INK 

Dries  with  a  rich  black  gloss  but  has  a 
fine  black  hair  line.  Flows  almost  like 
fluid  ink.  Sample  2-oz.  bottle,  postpaid, 
25    cents. 


MEUB'S   PROFESSIONAL   OBLIQUE   PENHOLDERS 

Are  Handmade,  beautifully  inlaid  with  the  finest  woods,  and  best  of  all,  are  properly  adjusted 
to  make  clear-cut  shades.  $1.25  postpaid  to  you.  Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. — 
A.   P.   MEUB,   2051    N.   Lake  Ave.,   Pasadena,   Calif. 
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ROUNDHAND 

FOR  BEGINNERS 

By  E.  A.  LUPFER.  Columbus,  Ohio 


Ledger    cardboard    will    stand    erasing 
and  is  therefore  best  for  this  work. 

The  lettering  is  done  free  hand  with 
a  coarse   pointed   business   pen. 


HIGH  GRADE 


The  preparing  of  letter-heads  is  very 
interesting  and  profitable.  Try  to  keep 
your  work  simple  in  arrangement  but 
fine  in  quality. 

When  one  decides  to  make  a  script 
letter-head,  it  is  well  to  make  it  the 
most  important  and  attractive  part, 
keeping  the  lettering  smaller  and  less 
conspicuous. 

The  best  way  to  make  the  above  is 
to  outline  the  script  and  scroll  carefully 
with  a  sharp,  hard  pencil,  then  ink  it  in 
with  black  ink  that  will  engrave.  Rule 
head   and    base    lines,    also    slant    lines. 


Miss  Juanita  Welton  of  Rantoul,  Kan- 
sas, is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Madill,  Okla.,  High  School. 

C.  G.  Ekvall,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  an 
engrosser  of  considerable  ability,  in- 
forms us  of  his  recent  marriage.  To- 
gether with  the  Zanerian  class  of  1922 
we  extend  congratulations. 

Henry  Maldaner  has  been  elected  com- 
mercial teacher  of  bookkeeping,  geog- 
raphy, law  and  penmanship  in  Char- 
leroi,  Pennsylvania,  High  School,  for 
the  coming  year. 


Diplomas^ 
Certipicates. 


Catalog  and  Samples  Free 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

ROCKLAND.    MAINE 


VOUNG    LADY    with    experience 
wishes    position    as    Engrosser. 
Address    Box    543,    care   Business 
Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Office  Stationery 

Loose  Leaf  Sheets  for 
Ledgers  and  Bookkeep- 
ing Machines. 

Catalogs,  Booklets 
and  Folders 


Long  Experience  in  Printing  Reproductions 
of  Penwork 


ce.  Zon 
Colum 


•  &  Btoser  Co. 
,B.    Ohio 


Send  u»  your  Specifications  for  Estimate 

THE  HANN  &  ADAIR  PRINTING  CO. 

133  East  Chestnut  St. 
COLUMBUS,    OHIO 


C.  W.  Jones,  Brockton,  Mass.,  sent  us  four  fine  reproduc- 
tions of  Madarasz's  work,  which  he  is  giving  as  a  premium 
as  announced  in  his  advertisement.  Everyone  interested 
in  penmanship  would  be  delighted  with  this  work,  for 
there  is  an  inspiration  and  charm  about  Madarasz's  work 
which  encourages  one  in  penmanship. 

Knox's  article  on  "Salesmanship,"  and  Bunker's  article  on 
"Going  into  Business"  were  crowded  out  of  this  issue,  but 
will  appear  in  the  February  issue. 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit. 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers  to  determine  its  value. 


Creative  Selling,  by  Charles  Henry 
Machintosh.  Published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Company,  New  York.  Cloth 
cover.   183  pages. 

The  object  of  this  book,  by  a  former 
international  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  the  world, 
is  to  organize,  simply  and  clearly,  the 
method  that  must  be  employed  in  de- 
veloping the  quality  of  mind  needed 
for  the  worth-while  work  of  our  times. 
In  this  age  the  question  is  one  of  sell- 
ing— whether  products  or  ideas.  For  all 
who  wish  to  be  leaders  among  men  in 
business  and  the  professions,  in  every 
activity,  this  book  points  the  way.  It 
tells  one  exactly  how  the  powers  of 
clear  thinking  and  convincing  expres- 
sion are  developed  to  spell  success. 
Mr.  Mackintosh  first  takes  up  the  de- 
velopment of  this  power,  and  includes 
an  explanation  of  the  actual  building  of 
the  brain  in  very  simple  terms  that  are 
of  striking  interest.  The  second  part 
provides  the  reader  with  seven  keys 
to  successful  selling.  Provided  with  the 
ways  to  personal  power,  and  the  keys 
to  the  basic  principles,  part  III  takes 
up  the  processes  of  distribution  through 
which  sales  power  must  be  poured  in 
at  least  90%  of  cases  under  the  heading 
of  Mass  Selling.  Part  IV  takes  up  the 
vitally  important  and  much  neglected 
phase  of  selling  which  involves  "Keep- 
ing Customers"  after  they  have  been 
secured. 


Drills    and    Reviews    in    Rowe    Short- 
hand, bv  Charles  G.  Reigner.     Pub- 
lished  by   The    H.    M.    Rowe    Com- 
pany, Md.     Paper  cover,  75  pages. 
"Drills  and  Reviews"  is  designed  to 
be  used  by  students  as  a  supplemen- 
tary   text    in    connection     with    their 
study  of  the  principles  of  Rowe  Short- 
hand as  developed  in  the  textbook  of 
the  system. 

Supplementary  explanations  and 
discussions  in  easy  narrative  style  are 
given  on  each  of  the  twenty  lessons 
in  the  text.  A  number  of  shorthand 
penmanship  exercises  are  provided  in 
order  to  develop  the  forward  swing- 
ing style  characteristic  of  well-writ- 
ten Rowe  Shorthand.  The  short- 
hand reading  exercises,  consisting  of 
words  and  letters,  have  been  careful- 
ly constructed  to  illustrate  and  stress 
the  application  of  the  principles 
taught  in  the  particular  lesson  in 
which  they  are   given. 


Manual  for  Teachers  of  Bookkeeping, 
by  Karl  F.  McMurry.  Published  by 
Ginn  &  Company,  New  York.  Cloth 
cover,    151    pages. 

The  purpose  of  this  Manual  is  to 
furnish  helpful  suggestions  to  teachers 
of  bookkeeping,  chiefly  those  in  high 
schools.  It  is  here  contended  that  a 
combination  of  class  instruction  and 
supervised  laboratory  work  is  the  ideal 
method,  for  teaching  which  eliminates 
class  exercises  must  necessarily  fall 
short  of  obtaining  the  best  results. 

In  offering  this  material  there  is  due 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  instruc- 
tor's individuality  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  teaching.  He  must  prepare  his 
own  presentation  of  every  topic  in  a 
manner  that  will  produce  results.  The 
teacher  may  read  in  this  Manual  the 
material  of  the  text  covering  a  given 
topic,  expecting  to  receive  general  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  aims  and  methods 
of  presentation.  He  should  then  work 
out  the  details  with  his  own  class  in 
mind. 

This  manual  is  intended  to  be  es- 
pecialy  helpful  to  those  who  are  using 
Miner  and  Elwell's  "Principles  of 
Bookkeeping." 


Sixty    Units    in    Business    English,    by 

Harold  S.  Brown.  Published  by 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Cloth  cover,  162  pages. 
This  book  is  not  intended  as  a  trea- 
tist;  it  is  a  textbook,  constructed  along 
the  line  of  the  most  recent  thought  on 
textbook  structure  and  content.  Long 
discussions  have  been  avoided  pur- 
posely; essentials,  emphasized.  The 
lesson  are  in  the  nature  of  outlines  for 
study  and  development.  The  compact, 
concise  instructions,  and  the  graphic 
presentation  of  the  material  make  it 
possible  to  cover  the  maximum  of  work 
in  the  minimum  of  time.  Throughout, 
the  author's  aim  is  to  develop  the  abil- 
ity of  the  student  to  think,  not  accord- 
ing to  a  prescribed  formula,  but  inde- 
pendently; to  express  himself  force- 
fully, to  avoid  the  commonplace,  and 
to  give  freshness  and  life  to  his  lan- 
guage. 


business  information,  personal  informa- 
tion, letters  ordering  goods,  and  letters 
of  adjustment.  There  is  a  complete 
treatment  of  credit  and  collection  let- 
ters, the  sales  and  follow-up  letter.  The 
practical  nature  of  the  book  is  indicated 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  stresses 
such  a  feature  as  the  dictation  of  let- 
ters. 

The  author  has  been  in  touch  with 
business  firms  of  all  descriptions,  and 
the  problem  material  which  he  uses 
comes  almost  without  exception  from 
the  files  of  business  men. 


The  Business  Letter,  Its  Principles  and 
Problems,  by  Carl  A.  Naether,  As- 
sociate in  Journalism,  University  of 
Michigan.  Published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Company,  New  York.  Cloth 
cover,   516  pages. 

A  thorough  training  in  the  ability  to 
write  an  effective  business  letter  of  any 
description  is  offered  by  this  book.  It 
presents  in  concise  form  the  principles 
of  modern  business  letter  writing  to- 
gether with  typical  problems  affording 
opportunity  for  the  application  of  those 
principles.  Chapters  including  full  in- 
formation upon  the  mission,  the  char- 
acteristics, and  the  dress  of  the  busi- 
ness letter,  and  discur°;on  of  letters  of 


The  Model  Typewriting  Instructor 
(Kinaesthetic  Method),  by  Carl 
Lewis  Altmaier,  Professor  of  Sec- 
retarial Studies,  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia.  Cloth  cover,  144 
pages. 

"Kinaesthetic  Method"  means  A 
METHOD  THAT  TRANSFORMS 
MUSCULAR  MOVEMENTS  INTO 
KINAESTHETIC  MEMORIES  SO 
THAT  THE  FUTURE  AROUSAL 
OF  THESE  MEMORIES  PRO- 
DUCE AUTOMATIC  RECREA- 
TION. 

The  twenty  fundamental  lessons  of 
Chapter  I  build  up  the  "kinaesthetic 
memories"  which  lead  to  automatic 
behavior  of  the  hands  in  typewriting. 


Building  Your  Own  Business,  by  A.  C. 

Burnham.     Published  by  the  Ronald 

Press   Company,   New   York.      Cloth 

cover,  282  pages. 

This  book  is  intended  for  every  man 
who  would  like  to  be  in  business  for 
himself.  Opportunities  for  small  con- 
cerns exist  as  never  before  for  those 
who  have  eyes  to  see  them.  For  every 
man  qualified  for  prominence  in  a  big 
corporation  there  are  probably  twenty 
who,  if  they  applied  their  powers 
properly,  could  successfully  develop 
their   own   small   businesses. 

This  book  points  the  way.  It  dis- 
cusses in  definite,  practical  terms  how 
to  discover  a  good  idea,  how  to  test 
out  the  idea,  how  to  plan  and  organize 
a  small  business,  how  to  finance  it,  and 
how  to  operate  it. 

All  the  conclusions  are  founded  on 
actual  personal  experience.  Mr.  Burn- 
ham  has  built  up  a  large  and  success- 
ful business  of  his  own  from  small  be- 
ginnings. He  has  also  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  obtain  internal  knowledge  of 
affairs  of  a  great  many  other  concerns 
of  small  or  moderate  size.  He  has  set 
down  in  this  book  the  unvarnished 
records  of  a  half-hundred  of  them  with 
explicit  details  of  capitalization,  how 
they  were  started  and  operated,  and 
the  financial  results  just  as  the  owners 
reported  them  to  him,  with  critical 
comments  of  his  own. 
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THIS  THEN  ANNOUNCES  that  a  new  penmanship  manual 
has  just  been  issued  by  The  Zaner-Bloser  Company — 


The  book  contains  96  pages  and  is  4ix8| — a  convenient  size  for  any  desk. 

The  pemanship  examples  are  some  smaller  in  size  than  are  those  in  our  other  similar  work — Manual  144. 

The  first  ten  pages  contain  numerous  illustrations,  and  fully  explain  the  essentials  of  success  in  learning  to 
write,  such  as  correct  position,  movement,  speed,  etc. 

Then  follows  a  very  complete  course  of  penmanship  copies  and  instruction  consisting  of  135  lessons. 

In  addition,  it  contains  many  pages  of  applied  writing,  such  as  business  forms,  paragraphs,  letter  writing — 
a  most  valuable  lot  of  material  for  advanced  penmanship  students. 

The  book  is  a  composite,  containing  the  ideas  of  a  number  of  experienced  teachers  of  penmanship. 

It  is  intended  for  use  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  Business  Colleges,  Parochial  Schools,  Commercial 
Departments  and  Grammar  Grades;  in  fact,  for  all  schools,  whether  public  or  private,  where  a  neat,  legible, 
rapid  handwriting  is  desired.     It  is  also  a  complete  guide  for  home  students. 


THE   ABOVE   DRAFT  SHOWS   ONE   PAGE   OF   SCRIPT  IN   THE   BOOK 

When  ordering  be  sure  to  specify  Manual  96. 

Price,  each 25c  postpaid 

In  quantities $2.40  per  dozen 

less  25%,  F.  O.  B.  Columbus 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 
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GREGG     SHORTHAND     TEACH- 
ER'S ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW 
YORK  CITY 

The  tirst  meeting  of  the  year  held 
on  November  10  was  well  attended,  and 
enjoyed  a  well  planned  program. 

John  Robert  Gregg  gave  an  interest- 
ing discussion  on  the  history  of  short- 
hand in  this  country.  One  of  the  in- 
teresting things  brought  out  was  that 
as  early  as  1819,  business  college  ad- 
vertisements appeared  in  the  New 
York  City  newspapers.  It  generally 
was  supposed  that  the  first  business 
school,. was  started  in  Philadelphia  in 
1834. 

William  R.  Hayward,  Principal  of 
the  Theodore  Rooevelt  High  School, 
New  York  City,  gave  a  very  interesting 
talk  on  the  gradual  development  of  in- 
struction in  the  high  schools  of  New 
York  City. 

Charles  L.  Swem,  the  World's  Short- 
hand Champion  and  former  reporter 
and  private  stenographer  to  ex-Presi- 
dent Wilson,  told  many  interesting  in- 
cidents of  his  experience  with  the  for- 
mer President.  At  the  end  of  his  talk 
he  gave  a  blackboard  demonstration, 
writing  200  words-a-minute  on  solid 
matter,  240  words-a-minute  on  jury 
charge,  and  the  amazing  speed  of  300 
words-a-minute   on  testimony. 

Persons  interested  in  the  association 
should  write  to  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, A.  A.  Bowie,  The  Gregg  Publish- 
ing Company. 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 

in  your  spare  time  at  home. 

Thirty  Lesson  Plates  and  Printed 
Instructions  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  two  dollars, 
Cash  or  P.  O.  Money  Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

tntrotsar,  Illuminator  and  Designer 
Scranton  Real  Esfale  Bide..      SCRANT0N,   PA 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


MAGNUM  QUILL  PEN 

No.  601  E.  F.  Magnum  Quill  Pen 


Sold  by  all  Stationers 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

Alfred  Field  &  Co..  Inc.,  Sole  Agent, 
93  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 


SHAW  BUSINESS  BOOKS 

SOME  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 


Principles  cf  Advertising 


By  DANIEL  STARCH,  Ph.D. 

School  of  Business  Administ: 


Harvard  Up 


ay 


AS  far  as  practically  possible 
iat  the  present  time,  the  au- 
thor, a  long-recognized  author- 
ity on  advertising,  has  devel- 
oped in  this  book  scientific 
methods  for  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  advertising.  All  of 
the  methods  recommended  have 
built  up  the  effectiveness  of  ad- 


vertising and  increased  returns. 
Principles  of  Advertising 
shows  why  some  campaigns 
have  failed  and  why  others  have 
succeeded.  It  discusses  at 
length  national  advertising,  re- 
tail advertising,  foreign  adver- 
tising and  financial  advertising. 
998  pages.     Cloth.     Net,  $5.00. 


Personnel  Management 


By  WALTER  DILL  SCOTT 

rly  President  of  The 
'al  Personnel; 


and   Eng 
Classin 


Indu 


of  Pe 


the   Army; 


e-P 


of    The 


IN  this  new  book  the  authors 
trace  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  personnel  move- 
ment and  the  rise  of  the  idea 
that  a  vital  productive  force 
lies  in  the  proper  utilization  of 
the  special  aptitudes  of  indi- 
vidual workers.  The  methods, 
scientific  tests  and  instruments 
employed    by    forward-thinking 


and  ROBERT  C.  CLOTHIER 

it    Manager    of    the    Curtis    Publishing    Company; 
'    Personnel    in    the    Army; 
Company. 

concerns  in  determining  these 
special  aptitudes  and  utilizing 
them  to  the  best  advantage  in 
economical  operation  are  de- 
scribed in  detail.  And,  in  addi- 
tion, the  authors  have  pre- 
sented, in  this  volume,  a  graphic 
delineation  of  well  set-up  per- 
sonnel control.  656  pages.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  Net,  $4.00. 


Applied  Business  Finance 

ByEDMOND  E.  LINCOLN,  M.A.  iOxon.)  Ph.D. 

orpora 


Profe 


of    Fii 


Ha 


Gradu 
rd    Un 


School    of    Bus 
iity. 


HERE  is  a  book  that  clearly 
Outlines  the  principles  of 
financing  which  actually  arise 
from  day  to  day  in  the  operation 
of  the  average  business  concern. 
The  financial  problems  of  busi- 
ness also  are  very  definitely 
linked  up  with  the  changes  in 
the  Business  Cycle,  and  much 
attention  is  given  to  the  lessons 
which  may  be  learned  from  the 


past  five  years.  Moreover,  the 
problems  of  financing  are  re- 
garded from  the  point  of  view 
of  business  administration  and 
not  as  a  separate  end  in  them- 
selves; and,  hence,  are  studied 
in  their  relation  to  the  problems 
of  construction,  purchase,  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  con- 
sumption of  goods.  772  pages. 
Cloth.     Illustrated.     Net,  $4.00. 


Published  by 

A.  W.  SHAW  COMPANY 

CASS,  HURON  AND  ERIE  STREETS 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LONDON 


Fill  in  and  I 


A.  W.  SHAW  COMPANY,  Cass,  Huron  and  Erie  Streets,  Chicago. 
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I — I  Applied  Husiness  Final 
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The  Book  of  Immediate  Interest 

WE  HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED 

SPELLING    STUDIES 

By  HARRIET  EWENS  BECK,  A.  B.,  and 
MARIE  J.  HENNINGER,  A.  B. 

A  Radical  Innovation  in  Spelling 


Our  announcement  of  this  book  in  the  September  issue  brought  a  larger 
number  of  calls  for  sample  copies  in  a  shorter  time  than  any  book  we  have  ever 
published,  because  of  the  remarkably  favorable  impression  it  has  created.  The 
number  of  adoptions  for  the  time  it  has  been  published  has  been  phenomenal. 

NO  DESCRIPTION  WILL  EQUAL  A  PERSONAL  EXAMINA- 
TION OF  THE  BOOK  ITSELF. 

ROWE  SHORTHAND  is  still  winning  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  There 
are  fifty-five  teachers  enrolled  in  our  Correspondence  Course  in  Rowe  Shorthand 
from  one  section  of  the  country  alone.  When  the  proper  time  comes,  which  is  not 
far  ahead,  we  will  announce  large  numbers  of  adoptions  coming  from  all  sections 
of  the  country. 

We  have  already  printed  the  names  and  addresses  of  a  larger  number  of 
Court  Reporters  using  Rowe  Shorthand  for  the  length  of  time  and  the  number 
of  students  studying  it  than  any  other  shorthand  system.  These  are  not  "cultivated" 
reporters  for  exhibition  purposes,  they  simply  went  to  school  where  Rowe  Short- 
hand was  taught  and  then  went  out  and  secured  appointments  in  this  most  difficult 
of  all  reporting  work,  and  among  them  there  have  been  no  failures. 

ROWE  SHORTHAND  IS  THE  ONLY  MASTERPIECE  IN  AB- 
BREVIATED WRITING  THAT  HAS  YET  APPEARED. 

Write  to  the  publisher  for  information  regarding  the  above  or  any  other 
books  published  by 
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CHICAGO  BALTIMORE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Entered  at  Post  Office,  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  second  class  matter. 
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THE  NEW  QUIET  12  TRIUMPHS 

In  School  and  Office 

'  I  HIS  latest  Remington  model  is  repeating  in  the  school- 
-*-  room  the  extraordinary  success  it  has  won  in  the  business 
world.  In  half  a  century  of  typewriter  history  no  other 
machine  has  so  quickly  won  the  hand  and  heart  of  teachers 
and  students  —  so  decisive  are  its  many  superiorities. 

Its  natural  touch,  its  light  action  and  its  exceptional  re- 
sponsiveness are  a  revelation  in  swift  and  easy  operation. 
And  the  beauty  of  its  work  is  a  source  of  pride  to  every  typist. 

Send  to  us  for  our  booklet,  ''What  Some  of  America's  Lead- 
ing Schools  Say  About  the  Remington  Quiet  Twelve.''  The  testi- 
mony of  these  leading  commercial  educators  is  so  convincing 
that  it  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

374  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
branches  Everywhere 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD  SINCE  THE  INVENTION 
OF   THE    WRITING    MACHINE 
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TYPEWRITING 

The  Vocabulary  Method  of  Training 
Touch  Typists 

A  foundation  course  in  typewriting  based  on  the 
latest  knowledge  of  typewriting  psychology.  A 
graph  sheet,  certificates  of  proficiency  and  record 
cards  furnished  with  each  text. 

Accuracy  Plus 

An  advanced  typewriting  manual  to  follow  the 
Vocabulary  Method  of  Training  Touch  Typists,  or 
any  elementary  text.  Just  from  the  press.  Special 
graph  sheets  and  graphical  reports  in  preparation 
to  accompany  this  manual 


BOOKKEEPING 

Ellis  Card-System  of  Actual  Business. 

Ellis  Industrial   Bookkeeping 
The  Tablet  Method  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 


ELLIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Educational  Publishers 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


America's  Most  Popular 
gnm.        School  Pen 

en    1 
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Esterbrook  No.  556 

HI 

o 
o 

DC 

CO 
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UJ 

1— 
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This   pen    is    more    widely   used 

than    any  other    in    our    schools, 

KbI      because  of  its  fine  point  and  easy, 

M«  1      elastic  action;   also   because  it   is 

jffl  1      made    by   America's    oldest    and 

largest  steel  pen  manufacturer. 

f 

FREE 

"100  Famous  Signatures" 

' 

1       Send    15  cents    for    the    12  most  popular 
■  111       Esterbrook    pens.      With    them    we    will 
llll       mail  you  an  attractive,  interesting  book- 
■  if       let,     containing     the    autographs    of    100 
IH/         famous  men  and  women. 

■                                        Address  Dept.   B.  E. 

' 

r         Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

'                                         CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Agents:     The  Brown  Bros    Ltd.,  Toronto 

Metropolitan 

Business 

Speller 


New  Edition 
By  U.  G.  Potter 

McKtnley  High  Scha 
Chicago 


Over  6000  words.  New  lessons  containing  words  pertaining 
to  Aeroplanes,  Radio,  Automobiles,  etc.  Complete  Index,  244 
pages,   attractive   binding,    50   cents. 

A  Superior  Speller 

Twofold  Design.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  Speller  we  had  constantly  in  mind  two  objects:  first, 
to  teach  the  pupil  to  spell,  and  second  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary, 
especially  of  words  in  general  use. 

Classification  of  Words.  As  an  aid  to  the  memory  we  have 
classified  words,  as  regards  sounds,  syllabication,  accents  and 
meaning.  We  have  grouped  the  words  relating  to  each  par- 
ticular kind  of  business  into  lessons,  by  which  the  student  is 
enabled  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  vocabulary  of  that  busi- 
ness. We  have  interspersed  miscellaneous  exercises  in  the 
nature  of  reviews.  We  have  grouped  words  that  can  best  be 
learned  by  comparison,  such  as  Stationery  and  Stationary. 

is,    railways    and    commercial 
form,  and  grouped  alphabeti- 


Abbreviations    of    states, 
terms   are   given   in   regular  1 


cally.       We    regard    abb 
with  spelling. 

Syllabicate 
sion  of  word 
are  printed  i 
as  to  bring 
spelling. 


rviating    of    almost    equal    importance 

and  pronunciation  arc  shown  by  the  proper  divi- 
and  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks.  The  words 
bold  type,  and  the  definitions  in  lighter  face,  so 
it   the   appearance  of   the   word, — an   aid   in   sight 


Metropolitan    *• Edition 
System  of  w  A  au^&r 

Bookkeeping 

You  Will  Like  It.  The  text  emphasizes  the  thought  side  of 
the  subject.  It  stimulates  and  encourages  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  pupil.  Pupils  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  subect  as  well 
as  facility  in  the  making  of  entries.  It  is  a  thoroughly  seasoned, 
therefore  accurate,  text  supported  by  complete  Teachers'  Refer- 
ence   Books,   and    Teachers'    Manual. 

Parts  I  and  II  fext  is  an  elementary  course  suitable  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  Two  semesters  are 
required  in  High  Schools  and  a  correspondingly  shorter  time 
in  more  intensified 


Parts  III  and  IV  text  is  suitable  for  an  advanced  course 
following  any  modern  elementary  text.  We  make  the  statement 
without  hesitation,  that  this  is  the  most  teachable,  most  up-to- 
date,  and  strongest  text  published  for  advanced  bookkeeping  and 
elementary   accounting  use. 

Corporation-Mfg. -Voucher  unit  is  bound  in  heavy  paper  covers 
and  contains  all  of  Part  TV.  It  is  a  complete  course  in  Cor- 
poration accounting  including  instructions,  set  of  transactions, 
exercises,  problems,  etc.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  text  for 
this  part  of  your  accounting  course.  List  prices,  Text,  120 
pages,  40  cents.  Supplies,  including  Blank  Books  and  Papers, 
95   cents. 

EXAMINATION  COPIES  will  be  submitted  upon  request. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


Text*   for  Commercial    Subjects 
37  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
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WARNER   M.   BATEMAN 

DISTRIBUTORS     J^EO      AUTOMOBILES 


5403    PROSPECT   AVE. 


TELEPHONES 
RANDOLPH       2920 
CENTRAL  203 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

October  8,    1923 

Mr.  J.   S.    Knox, 

Care    Knox    School   of   Salesmanship, 

71st-Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Knox:  Last  winter  Mr.  M.  V.  Hanson,  who,  as  you 
know,  has  been  in  my  employ  for  nearly  seven  years  as  a  sales- 
man, and  who  is  now  my  assistant  Sales  Manager,  took  a  course 
with  you  in  your  School  for  Salesmanship. 

When  I  learned  that  he  was  going  to  take  this  Course,  I  doubted 
very  much  if  you  could  be  of  very  much  service  to  him,  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  in  the  selling  game  for  many  years 
and  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  finished  salesman. 

I  might  say  that  I  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  salesmen 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  employ  during  the  past  fifteen  years, 
since  I  first  became  an  automobile  distributor.  If  he  had  been  a 
new  inexperienced  man.  I  would  have  certainly  urged  him  to  have 
taken  your  course,  but  I  honestly  felt  that  in  his  case,  your 
School  could  not  possibly  render  him  any  great  service. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  I  was  mistaken  in  this  respect.  I 
do  not  believe  I  am  over-stating  it  when  I  say  that  he  has  in- 
creased his  value  to  himself  and  to  me  by  at  least  25%.  I  believe 
that  his  earnings  this  year  will  be  increased  from  two  to  three 
thousand  dollars,  as  a  result  of  the  training  and  inspiration  which 
vhile  attending  your  School. 

to  state  that  I  am  a  big  booster  for  the 
manship,  and  I  am  urging  not  only  my 
employees  to  take  a  course  with  you. 

ery   sincerely    yours, 

WARNER   M.    BATEMAN. 


It  is  needless  for  m 
Knox  School  for  Sale 
salesmen   but  my  other 


BLISS-ALGER 


Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

A  strictly  new  course  just  off  the  press,  combining  Book- 
keeping, Business  Practice  and  Banking.  Makes  individual 
instruction  a  pleasure.     Exceedingly  interesting  to  the  student. 


Three  Systems 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS  (with  offices) 
FOLDER  (like  above,  without  offices) 
CORRESPONDENCE 

^"or  High  Schools,  Business  Schools  or  any  institution 
teaching  Bookkeeping.  Text  and  outfit  sent  to  teachers  for 
examination.      Mention   school  connection. 

BLISS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


When 
Summer  Comes 

Progressive  commercial  teachers  and 
those  about  to  enter  this  profession 
journey  to  Gregg  School,  where  in- 
struction and  inspiration  of  the  most 
advanced  type  are  given  in  unstinted 


The  Gregg  Normal  blends  the  ideal 
and  the  practical  in  harmonious 
unity.  This  training  will  give  you 
new  ideas  that  will  increase  your 
teaching  efficiency,  make  your  work 
more  pleasurable  and  incidentally, 
add  several  dollars  to  your  monthly 
pay  check. 

The  1924  Normal  Session  will  begin  July  7  and 
close  August  15.  Students  of  the  Normal  Ses- 
sion can  earn  three  semester  hours  o£  college 
credit.  Plan  to  spend  a  profitable  and  pleasant 
vacation  by  attending  Gregg  School  this  sum- 
mer.    Write  us  today  for  catalogue. 


GREGG  SCHOOL 


6  North  Michigan   Ave. 


Chicago,  III. 


PENMANSHIP 
STORIES 

A  penmanship  supervisor  in  one  of  the  largest  cities 
in  this  country  say£  this:  "PENMANSHIP  STORIES 
is  a  most  interesting  book."  Another  supervisor  says. 
1  received  your  PENMANSHIP  STORIES  this  morn- 
ing. 1  became  so  interested  in  reading  it  that  I  was 
tardy  at  school." 

A  director  of  penmanship  in  a  state  normal  school 
says,  "1  am  using  your  PENMANSHIP  STORIES  as  a 
part  of  my  primary  method  course.  Send  me  fifty 
more  copies." 

Nine  normal  schools  and  many  cities  use  PENMAN- 
SHIP STORIES.  Seventy  interesting  stories  that  get 
and  hold  the  attention  of  children  in  grade  and  high 
schools. 

70  Stories  for  50  Cents 

Buy  it.  read  it,  and  then  send  it  back  if  you  don't  like 
it.  A  book  for  supervisors,  business  college  teachers 
and  grade  teachers. 


Send   Personal  Check  or  Money  Order  to 

FRANK  H.  ARNOLD 

Administration  Building  Spokane,  Washington 
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Question: 


"Where  can  I  get  a  suitable  textbook 
for  secretarial  training?" 

Answer: 

Secretarial  Studies 

Not  a  revision;  not  a  cours  n  office  training  in  disguise;  it  is 
a  new  organization  and  prese  I  ation  of  material ;  putting  secre- 
tarial training  on  a  scientific  basis,  and  entirely  worthy  of  the 
term  ''secretarial."  It  is  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  complete 
in  its  treatment,  definite  in  its  problems,  and  scientific  in  its 
development.  The  use  of  this  epoch-making  book  will  revo- 
lutionize secretarial  training,  give  the  course  dignity,  make  it 
interesting,  effective,  constructive. 

The  Outfit  Consists  of  Four  Books,  as   follows: 

FOR  THE  STUDENT 

Secretarial  Studies  (Text) $1. 10 

Secretarial  Laboratory  Materials 60 

FOR  THE  TEACHER 

Secretarial  Dictation  (Contains  all  the  dictation  material  necessary 

to  work  out  the  assignments  in  Secretaria  S ;    udies) 80 

Teachers' Handbook 25 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  LONDON  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Teac/iers' 
Correspondence  Course 


Recognizing  that  the  average  age  of  shorthand  students  has 
lowered  materially  in  the  past  half  dozen  years,  Isaac  Pitman  & 
Sons  have  published  the  "New  Era"  edition  of  "Course  in  Isaac 
Pitman  Shorthand,"  an  attractive  and  simple  exposition,  embody- 
ing the  completeness  and  thoroughness  of  previous  Pitman  texts. 

Students  are  encouraged  by  their  rapid  progress.  The  new 
grouping  of  principles  in  the  first  half  dozen  lessons  enables  the 
student  to  write  real  business  sentences  from  the  first.  The  pro- 
gress is  genuine  and  continues  throughout  the  course,  being  greatly 
accelerated  in  the  last  few  lessons  because  of  the  minimum  use  of 
arbitrary  abbreviating  principles. 

All  Pitmanic  shorthand  is  based  on  the  Isaac  Pitman 
alphabet.  A  course  in  the  principles  of  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand 
will  broaden  the  viewpoint  of  a  shorthand  teacher  and  greatly  en- 
hance his  teaching  ability.  Such  a  course  is  offered  by  correspond- 
ence, free  of  charge,  through  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons. 

Let  us,  if  you  are  a  teacher,  enroll  you  for  this 
course. 


ISAAC    PITMAN   &   SONS 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
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NATIONAL   COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS'   FEDERATION 

The  N.  C.  T.  F.  is  the  one  big 
national  association  that  meets  each 
year  right  after  Christmas  to  further 
the  interests  of  commercial  education. 
The  26th  annual  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  December 
26-29,  and  the  number  who  attended 
and  registered  was  exactly  444.  Many 
more  no  doubt  attended  some  of  the 
meetings  but  did  not  register. 

These  persons  who  attend  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  are  the 
leaders  in  every  phase  of  commercial 
education.  They  are  the  persons  who 
have  raised  the  standards  of  this  com- 
paratively new  division  of  educational 
work  in  this  country  to  a  plane  equally 
as  high  as  that  of  other  educational 
standards.  In  fact,  educators  and  the 
public  generally  now  look  upon  com- 
mercial education  in  a  similar  way  that 
they  view  educational  training  in  the 
professional  fields.  The  demand  for 
commercial  training  is  far  greater  than 
the  demand  for  legal  or  medical  educa- 
tion, and  these  commercial  training 
specialists  have  worked  out  courses  of 
study  that  are  none  the  less  scientific 
or  of  truly  educational  value  than  are 
those  that  prepare  for  law  or  medicine. 

The  N.  C.  T.  F.  is  doing  a  great  work 
that  needs  to  be  done,  and  all  inter- 
ested should  give  it  hearty  support  by 
attending  and  by  assisting  in  the  work, 
and  profit  thereby. 

The  next  annual  meeting  w-ill  be  held 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  city  long  famous 
for  its  typical  southern  hospitality,  and 
it  is  now  none  too  soon  to  begin  to 
think  and  plan  to  attend. 

Persons  wishing  further  information 
should  address  the  Secretary,  Mr.  John 
Alfred  White,  Emerson  High  School, 
Gary,  Ind. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
passed  at  the  close  of  the  N.  C.  T.  F.  in 
Chicago  last  December,  and  we  invite  our  read- 
ers to  give  them  a  careful  reading.  They  set 
forth  in  brief  form  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
this  progressive  organization. 

Who  is  there  who  can  read  these  resolutions 
and  not  feel  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  his  in- 
terests to  belong  to  that  body? 

Resolutions 
BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Commercial  Teachers  in 
convention    in    Chicago,    December   29, 
1923. 


First:  That  our  gratitude  be  ex- 
pressed to  those  who  labored  the  past 
year  for  the  success  of  this  convention, 
and  that  special  thanks  be  given  to  the 
Local  Committee  on  Arrangements 
with  particular  mention  of  Mr.  H.  J. 
Holm. 

Second:  That  we  are  under  special 
obligations  to  Col.  W.  H.  Whigam  and 
his  helpers  for  the  extraordinary  pro- 
gram rendered  at  our  annual  banquet 
on  Friday  evening.  From  the  menu  to 
the   cap   piece,   which   was   the   address 


of  Mr.  Douglas  Malloch,  this  was  a 
charming  and  refreshing  evening.  Mr. 
E.  E.  Gaylor  of  Massachusetts,  the 
toastmaster,  enriched  the  brilliant  pro- 
gram by  his  grace,  humor  and  pathos, 
and  a  number  of  ex-Presidents  of  the 
Federation  seated  at  the  speakers'  table, 
added  a  touch  of  yesterday,  today  and 
tomorrow  to  the  occasion.  The  music, 
the  general  setting  and  the  joyous  spirit 
made  the  evening  the  high  event  of  the 
meeting. 

Third:  That  we  value  the  good 
neighborliness  of  our  annual  assem- 
blages, even  above  the  interesting  and 
professional  work  done  in  and  through 
our  several  sections. 

Fourth:  (a)  That  we  are  pleased 
with  the  co-operation  of  the 
many  sections  of  the  Federation; 

(b)  With  the  harmony  existing  be- 
tween the  private  and  public 
school  interests  of  this  organiza- 
tion; 

(c)  With  the  generous  spirit  of  help- 
fulness of  a  number  of  organiza- 


tions and  associations  which 
meet  and  participate  with  us  an- 
nually. 

Fifth:  That  we  renew  our  loyalty 
to  the  type  of  educational  work  in 
which  we  are  engaged  and  give  to  it  the 
coming  year  and  all  future  years  our 
best  intelligence,  industry  and  ideals, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  keep  up  with 
the  marvelous  march  of  business  and 
education  in  this  still  more  marvelous 
country,  and  with  the  yet  higher  hope 
that  at  times  we  may  lead  the  march. 

Sixth:  We  express  our  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
School  Relations,  appointed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Nationall  Association  of 
Accredited  Commercial  Schools,  as  it 
appears  that  the  work  of  this  Commit- 
tee will  very  shortly  result  in  the  fixing 
of  standards  for  teachers  of  commercial 
subjects  of  both  private  and  public  busi- 
ness education,  and  will  so  correlate 
the  work  of  business  education  with 
that  of  our  general  educational  system 
as  to  give  to  privately  owned  business 
schools  new  recognition,  new  dignity, 
and  added  prestige.  We  pledge  to  the 
National  Association  of  Accredited 
Commercial  Schools  our  support  in 
what  it  may  attempt  in  getting  a  higher 
value  set  upon  the  work  done  by  com- 
mercial students. 

Seventh:  That  we  congratulate  any 
school  or  system  of  schools  that  may  be 
able  in  any  honorable  way  to  advance 
in  courses,  resognition.  or  anything 
that  adds  strength  and  dignity  to  com- 
mercial education. 

Eighth:  That  we  condemn  the  school 
which  purposely  induces  or  tries  to  in- 
duce any  student  to  leave  the  grades, 
high  school,  or  any  other  school  which 
he  may  be  attending. 

Ninth:  That  we  think  it  wise  for  the 
officers  of  this  Federation  to  spend 
each  year  a  liberal  amount  from  the 
general  treasury  for  the  purchase  of  the 
best  available  talent  for  our  annual 
meeting,  the  amount  so  expended,  of 
course,  being  determined  by  the  good 
judgment  of  those  in  authority  and  the 
condition  of  the  treasury.  The  enrich- 
ment of  our  programs  will  justify  the 
expenditure  suggested. 

Tenth :  That  we  encourage  cities  in- 
viting this  convention  to  meet  with 
(Continued  on  page   IS) 
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Business  Penmanship 

By  OLIVE  A.  MELLON 

Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  McKeesport,  Pa. 


"CHEER   UP!" 

Just  a  word  of  cheer  to  the  discouraged  folks.  It  seems  to  me  I  hear  some  of  you  say:  "The  more  I  practice 
the  worse  it  gets."  Just  so;  we  have  all  passed  through  that  stage,  and  that  period  usually  comes  when  finger  move- 
ment or  old  habits  are  being  broken  down  and  new  ones  and  better  ones  are  forming.  Just  remember  the  cloud  with 
the  silver  lining  and  work  on.  .  . 

Our  good  friend  Mr.  Zaner  used  to  say  he  liked  to  hear  a  student  say  he  was  discouraged  with  his  writing.  He 
said  it  was  a  sure  sign  he  was  ready  to  begin  the  building  up  process.  This  is  quite  true.  You  have  gained  just  enough 
knowledge  in  writing  through  observation  and  practice  in  this  short  period  of  time  to  become  more  critical  about  your 
writing,  and  can  detect  errors  more  readily. 

You  will  not  remain  at  a  standstill  any  length  of  time,  but  the  building  up  process  will  soon  begin  its  work.  There- 
fore, 

Press  on,  there's  no  such  word  as  fail. 

Press  nobly  on,  the  goal  is  near; 

Ascend  the  mountain,  breast  the  gale, 

Look  upward,  onward,  never  fear. 

HOW  TO  PRACTICE 

Study  carefully  the  form  to  be  practiced.  .  Notice-  the  turns,  angles,  and  loops  it  contains;  also  the  spacing  and 
slant.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  retrace  with  a  dry  pen  the  letter  to  be  practiced. 

Practice  the  form  with  arm  movement  until  improvement  is  shown,  then  go  on  to  the  next  letters.  Criticise  your 
practice  work  very  carefully,  taking  time  to  locate  principal  errors  and  to  decide  upon  a  remedy.  Devote  a  certain 
amount  of  time  to  your  writing  and  do  it  with  as  much  care  as  possible. 


PLATE  4 


Use  either  the  compact  direct  oval   exercise  or  the 


This  is  what  we  term  the  O  o  lesson.     A,  direct  oval  letter, 
single   direct  oval  exercise  to  develop  this   lesson. 

Drill  1.     The  capital  O  exercise  begins  with  leftward  curve,  and  on  the  count  of  eight,  finish  with  upward  curve. 

Drill  2.  This  letter  requires  much  movement.  Start  the  motion  before  touching  pen  to  paper.  Begin  and  finish 
the  O  with  pen  in  motion.  Finish  the  letter  with  a  narrow  loop  curving  upward.  Instead  of  stopping  when  the  letter  is 
completed,  continue  the  motion  from  letter  to  letter.     Count   1-2. 

Drill  3.  When  practicing  these  words  keep  the  capit  il  letters  and  the  small  letters  on  the  same  slant.  Keep 
uniform  size,  slant  and  spacing  in  word  writing. 

Drill  4.     Practice  the  compact  direct  oval  one-half  space  high  to  develop  small  o. 

Drill  5.  Begin  the  small  o  exercise  with  a  light  over,  stroke,  retracing  the  oval  part  to  the  count  of  2-3-4-5  and 
swing  off  on  6. 

Drill  6.     Form  the  round  top  of  the  letter  o  with  the  first  over  stroke,  otherwise  the  letter  will  appear  too  narrow 
Curve  the  down  stroke.     Keep  the  finish  high  so  as  not  to  resemble  a.     Finish  with  outward  swing.     Count 


at  the  top. 

1-2-3. 

Drill  7 
Drill  8 


Aim  for  steady  motion  and  even  spacing.     Count   1-2-1-2-1-2-1-2-1-2. 

Give  attention  to  length  of  beginning  and  ending   strokes.     Rest   every   letter   on   base    line 


down  strokes  on  main  slant. 


Keep   all 


PLATE  5 

Drill  1.  Start  the  A  exercise  leftward  and  downward.  Shift  to  the  push  and  pull  stroke  and  finish  below  base 
ine.     Count   1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8. 

Drill  2.  In  the  A  tracer,  count  six  each  tor  the  oval  and  straight  line,  finishing  tin  curve  below  the  base  line. 
Watch  angle  of  paper. 

Drill  3.  Do  not  start  capital  A  downward  from  the  beginning.  Curve  the  first  downward  stroke.  Make  narrow 
turn  at   bottom.     Finish  with  light  stroke  below  base  line,  curving  to  right. 

Drill  4.  Drill  upon  these  words  carefully.  Study  the  copy.  Observe  the  height  of  letters  and  the  spacing  between 
them. 

Drill  5.  Be  sun;  to  use  arm  motion  when  practicing  this  sentence.  Pause  at  times  between  words  to  criticise  your 
work. 

Drill  6.      The  small  a  tracer  is  similar  to  the  first  capital  A  tracer.     Write  to  count  of  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8. 

Drill  7.  Small  a  begins  the  same  as  o  but  ends  by  coming  to  base  line  with  a  slanting  straight  line  before  finishing 
with  an  upward  stroke.     Keep  it  pointed  but  closed  at  top. 

Drill  8.  Rest  the  letter  a  on  the  base  line  and  surround  it  with  a  circular  line,  keeping  the  letter  in  the  center 
of  circle. 

Drill  9.     Write  five  or  six  words  to  the  line.     Make  a  careful  study  of  each  word.     Do  your  very  best. 
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PLATE  6 

Drill  1.  Make  the  oval  to  the  count  of  8.  Finish  with  outward  and  upward  curve  about  onehalf  space  high. 
Begin  each  new  oval  at  end  of  the  preceding  finish  stroke.     Aim  for  uniform  spacing  between  ovals. 

Drill  2.  Capital  C  exercise  is  made  by  beginning  the  loop  of  capital  C  in  the  space,  (not  at  top  line),  and  sur- 
rounding it  with  the  oval  to  the  count  of  8. 

Drill  3.  Aim  for  a  high,  broad  top.  The  curve  in  the  down  stroke  cannot  be  over  done.  Curve  the  finish  stroke 
upward.     Write  to  the  count   1-2. 

Drill  4.     Be  sure  to  end  each  word  as  carefully  as  you  begin  it.     Use  arm  motion. 

Drill  5.  Not  only  practice  the  name  in  this  drill  but  practice  your  name.  To  be  able  to  produce  a  well  written 
signature  adds  much  to  your  dignity  and  decorum.  One  has  to  sign  his  name  so  many  times  in  business  transactions 
that  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  it  be  well  written. 

Drill  6.  Begin  the  small  c  exercise  with  an  over-stroke.  Form  a  narrow  top  and  prominent  hook.  Use  the  push 
and  pull  on  the  down  stroke  and  finish  with  upward  curve.  Count  1  for  over-stroke  and  push  and  pull  on  2-3  4-5-6-7, 
and  finish  on  8. 

Drill  7.     Write  to  the  count  of  1-2.     Try  to  keep  down  stroke  slanting.     Form  narrow  top  and  deep  hook. 

Drill  8.     These  words  furnish  a  review  of  letters  o,  a  and  c. 

prill  9.  Study  the  sense  of  this  lesson  then  proceed  to  write.  Write  this  sentence  many  times.  Give  attention  to 
spacing  between  letters  and  between  words.     See  how  neatly  and  gracefully  you  can  write  it. 

Drill  10.  Another  review  of  c  and  o.  "Care  of"  character  is  made  by  raising  the  c  off  the  line,  the  long  down 
stroke  being  made  on  main  slant  and  the  small  o  resting  on  the  line.  Extend  the  stroke  two-thirds  space  high  and 
one-third  below  the  line. 

Drill   11.     Be  careful  to  form  round  top  on  small   o  when  connecting  C  and  o. 


Sensible  Business  Writing 

By  C.   C.   LISTER,  26  Waldorf  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Supervisor  of  Writing,  Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Note:  In  our  January  issue  we  accidentally  omitted  Mr.  Lister's  heading,  like  the  above,  for  his  lessons  on  pages 
eleven  and  twelve.  Every  student  who  wishes  to  master  a  good  handwriting  and  a  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  Certifi- 
cate should  be  faithfully  practicing  on  this  excellent  course. 
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No.  28.     See   instructions   for   No.    1. 

No.  29.  There  is  usually  some  difficulty  in  fixing  the  height  of  the  small  j.  It  will  therefore  be  helpful  to  practice 
making  the  small  i  six  times  in  succession  and  finish  by  making  j,  keeping  the  tops  equal  in  height.    Count  1-2-3-4-5-6-7. 

No.  30.  Begin  with  a  short  curved  line,  make  the  down  stroke  as  nearly  straight  as  possible,  round  the  bottom 
well,  and  sweep  upward  with  full   left  curve.     Count   1-2-1. 
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No.  31.  Note  the  compound  connecting  stroke.  This  provides  a  graceful  motion.  Count  1-2-1-2-1-2-1  for  the 
group  of  three   letters.     This   compound   curve   occurs   in   the  word   "injury". 

Nos.  32  and  33.  These  words  furnish  practice  in  the  u;e  of  the  j  and  a  review  of  the  other  letters  involved.  When 
writing  "injury"  try  to  make  the  loops  in  j  and  y  alike. 

No.  34.  Retrace  the  straight  line,  a  space  and  a  half  in  height,  about  ten  times  and  swing  into  lower  loops  without 
stopping  the  movement. 

No.  35.  Observe  these  points  when  making  the  p:  The  top  is  pointed,  the  bottom  looped,  and  the  oval  is  closed 
at  the  base  line.     The  point  is  twice  the  height  of  the  oval.     The  bottom  is  short  and  well  rounded. 

No.  35.     Count  1-2,  3-4,  5-6.     Keep  in  mind  the  points  mentioned  above,  and  work  for  them  one  by  one. 

HOW  TO  PRACTICE  THE  SENTENCE 

In  connection  with  the  presentation  of  capital  letters  for  study  and  practice,  which  we  do  this  month,  we  are 
introducing  sentence  practice. 

Pupils  will  have  been  writing  sentences  long  before  it  is  practicable  to  take  up  for  special  study  and  practice  the 
technique  of  sentence  writing.  In  connecting  sentences,  as  in  writing  letters  and  words,  the  special  purpose  is  to  im- 
prove the  ability  to  write  continuous  discourse  so  as  to  comply  with  all  the  essentials  of  good  writing. 

In  the  study  of  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  from  the  point  of  view  of  good  writing,  it  is  in  the  first  place  neces- 
sary to  determine  what  are  the  characteristics  of  a  well  written  sentence,  and  then  of  a  well  written  group  of  sentences. 

With  this  step  taken  it  is  necessary  to  improve  by  practice  the  already  developed  skill  of  writing  sentences  until 
it  is  possible  to  produce  an  arrangement  of  words  and  sentences  that  meets  all  standard  requirements  of  good  writing. 
This  implies  the  ability  to  produce  an  orderly,  easily  legible,  and  pleasing  page  of  handwriting.  And  training  in  writing 
is  assuredly  incomplete  unless  it  applies  the  acquired  skill  of  fashioning  legible  letters  and  words  to  the  production  of  a 
page  of  sentences  that  exhibits  the  essential  qualities  of  good  penmanship. 

First  of  all  is  the  formation  of  letters.  Form  lies  at  the  very  root  of  successful  handwriting.  The  form  of  the 
letters,  of  their  arrangement  into  words,  of  the  arrangement  of  the  words  in  sentences,  and  of  the  sentences  on  the  page 
is  obviously  indispensable. 

The  second  characteristic  is  that  the  lines  of  writing  must  be  smooth,  firm  and  sharp.  If  they  are  broken,  wavy,  or 
tremulous,  now  heavy  and  now  light,  they  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory  as  regards  either  their  utility  or  beauty. 
The  character  of  the  lines  reveals  definitely  the  method  of  writing.  The  arm,  or  muscular  movement  produces  fluent, 
continuous,  and  graceful  lines;  but  lines  which  are  labored,  broken,  and  tremulolus,  point  almost  certainly  to  a  too 
dominant  finger  movement. 

The  third  characteristic  is  regularity.  Not  only  must  there  be  regularity  in  the  form  and  size  of  letters,  the  spacing 
between  letters  in  words,  but  there  must  be  regularity  in  the  spacing  between  the  words.  There  should  also  be  regu- 
larity in  length  of  the  initial  and  final  strokes  of  words.  For  the  reasons  offered  it  is  recommended  that  students  begin 
with  the  practice  of  the  single  sentences  given  this  month. 

The  following  plan  of  procedure  is  recommended: 

(1)  Practice  the  capital  letter  with  a  view  to  mastering  it.  (2)  Write  one  or  more  lines  of  Mind  (the  more  the 
better),  trying  to  form  all  the  letters  well,  to  space  accurately,  and  to  use  free  movement.  Then  underline  the  best- 
written  word.  (3)  Proceed  in  like  manner  with  the  other  words  of  the  sentence.  (4)  Write  the  complete  sentence  on 
one  line.  (5)  Compare  each  word  in  the  sentence  with  the  corresponding  underlined  word.  If  the  word  in  the  sentence 
is  not  as  well  written  as  the  underlined  word,  cancel  it.  Continue  to  rewrite  the  sentence  until  all  the  words  are  as 
good  as  or  better  than  the  underlined  words. 

INSTRUCTIONS 

No.  1.  Practice  this  exercise  to  insure  the  use  of  a  free  arm  movement.  Make  the  tops  round,  a  full  space  high, 
and  make  the  down  strokes  as  light  as  the  up  strokes.  Count  1-2.  3^-5-6-7-8-9-10.  Halt  slightly  on  the  first  down 
stroke,  as  indicated  by  the  comma.     Speed  17  to  20  exercises  in  a  minute. 

No.  2.  Observe  these  points:  Round  turns  at  the  top,  the  three  turns  almost  the  same  height,  and  the  two  parts 
of  M  the  same  width.     Count  1-2,  3-4.     Speed  35  to  40  letters. 

Nos.  3  and  4.  Write  these  words  without  lifting  the  pen  until  the  words  are  completed.  Note  spacing,  roundness 
in  M's  and  n's,  loops  in  e's  and  l's.  After  the  M  is  fairly  well  mastered  the  first  down  stroke  may  be  looped,  as  shown 
in  No.  4,  at  the  option  of  the  writer. 
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No.  5.     Follow  the  instructions  above  when  practicing  the  sentence. 
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No.  6.     See  directions  for  No.  1.' 

No.  7.  Make  full  turns  at  the  top.  The  down  strokes  should  be  parallel.  The  second  part  of  N  should  be  almost 
as  tall  as  the  first  part.  Count  1-2,  3.  A  slight  halt  on  the  2,  as  indicated  by  the  comma,  will  aid  in  gaining  control. 
This  halt  may  be  ignored  after  the  letter  has  been  mastered.     Speed  40  to  45  letters. 

Nos.  8  and  9.  The  word  Nine  should  be  written  fluently.  These  letters  are  conducive  to  continuity  of  movement. 
But  the  word  Newark  furnishes  much  variation  in  movement.  It  is  necessary  to  recognize  slight  stops  at  the  comple- 
tion of  w,  the  top  of  a,  the  top  of  r,  and  in  the  last  part  of  k.  It  is  a  good  word  for  practice.  The  first  part  of  N  may 
be  made  as  in  No.  8  or  No.  9,  as  preferred. 

No.   10.     Follow  directions  above  when  practicing  the  sentence. 


No.  11.  Begin  with  the  first  stroke  of  M,  repeat  the  straight  line  drill  a  full  space  high,  and  finish  with  a  short 
over  motion  to  a  count  of  1-2.  3—1-5-6-7-8-9-10.  Halt  slightly  on  the  first  down  stroke.  The  purpose  of  this  exercise 
is  to  insure   the  use  of  arm  movement. 

No.  12.  Curve  all  the  lines.  Avoid  looping  or  retracing  the  points  at  the  bottom.  Make  the  middle  point  the 
highest  part  of  the  W,  and  make  the  final  stroke  short.  Tin-  last  part  of  W  is  quite  similar  to  the  final  t,  as  shown  in 
No.  13.    Count  1-2.  3-4.    Speed  35  to  40  letters. 

No.   13.     Give  special  attention  to  W,  11,  and  the  final  t.      Make  a  clear  distinction  between  i  and  e. 

No.   14.     Give  special  attention  to  W,  n's,  the  small  w,  and  to  spacing. 

No.   15.     See  suggestions  for  sentence  practice  above. 

No.  16.  The  H  is  a  combination  of  tin  reverse  and  direct  oval  motions.  Therefore,  it  will  be  helpful  to  the  use 
of  the  arm  movement  in  making  the  H,  to  practice  these  two  exercises.  Begin  with  a  loop  and  roll  the  arms  to  a 
count  of  1-2-3-4-5-6.     The  arrows  indicate  the  direction.     Try  to  retrace  the  lines.     This  will  develop  control. 

No.  17.  Practice  the  parts  of  H  separately.  For  the  first  part  count  1-2;  for  the  second  part  count  1-2-3.  Curve 
all  the  lines  well.     Be  sure  to  form  a  point  or  angle  at  the  bottom.     It  is  much  like  the  character  (&)  and. 
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No.  18.  Make  the  second  part  a  little  taller  than  the  first  part.  Loop  the  two  parts  together  at  half  the  height  of 
the  H.  Count  1-2,  3-4.  A  slight  pause  at  2,  as  indicated  by  the  comma,  provides  time  to  lift  the  pen  and  swing  to  the 
last  part  of  H. 

No.   19.     This   word  provides  practice   in   joining  the  capital  H  and  the  letter  following. 

No.  20.     See    suggestions    for   sentence   practice   above. 


Supplementary  Business  Writing 

By  F.  B.  COURTNEY 

Comment  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  The  Business  Educator 


^^ 


The  kind  of  handwriting  demanded  in  business  today  is  a  small,  neat  and  rapid  style.  Students  will  therefore  find  that  thorough  practice  on  the 
commercial  forms  above  is  just  what  they  need.  Get  plenty  of  action  in  the  woTk  by  using  freedom  of  and  force  of  motion,  with  considerable 
slant  in  form. 
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ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 

By  RENE  GUILLARD,  1212  Elmwood  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 


The  lesson  for  this  month  is  on  card  Work  at  first  on  practice  paper  be- 

writing.     Most  of  the  names  presented  fore  attempting  the  work  on  cards. 

are  devoid  of  elaborate  flourishes.     The  It  is  necessary  in  card  work  to  get 

writer  believes  that  the  best  ornamen-  the  name  to  appear  well  centered,  and 

tal  writing  is  that  which  is  not  lost  in  on   a   straight   line.      In   order    for   the 

a  maze  of  lines.  name   to   appear   in   the   middle   of   the 


card,  it  will  be  necessary  to  write  it 
slightly  beneath  the  true  center,  be- 
cause the  capitals  extend  so  much 
higher  than  the  minimum  letters. 

Considerable  difficulty  will,  no  doubt, 
be  experienced  at  first  to  get  the  name 
on  a  straight  line.  The  reason  for  this 
is,  that  as  a  rule,  the  average  person 
keeps  his  eyes  too  close  to  the  work. 
Keep  the  eyes  at  least  a  foot  from  the 
line  you  are  writing  on.  This  will  en- 
able you  to  gauge  your  direction. 
Keeping  this  in  mind,  with  practice 
you  will  learn  to  write  straight. 


Signatures  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Courtney 


A  skillful  group  of  signatures  worthy  of  your  careful  study  and  imitatio 


Are  Your  Pupils  Working  for  Penmanship  Certificates? 
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Department  of 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WRITING 

Frank  H.  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Spokane.  Wash. 


ALINEMENT 

Von  will  pardon  me,  I  am  sure,  if  I 
ail  to  keep  the  promsie  made  last 
nontli.  Some  of  you  will  remember 
hat  I  planned  to  further  discuss  the 
ise  ot"  the  stencil  in  February.  I  am 
Ding  to  discuss  alinement  instead.  I 
im  sure  you  will  not  be  interested  in 
he  reason  for  my  change  of  mind. 

Right  at  the  outset  I  wish  to  ask  you 
onsult  your  dictionary.  You  will 
ind.  if  you  do,  that  alinement  is  spelled 
ust  as  I  have  spelled  it.  "Alignment" 
5  all  right,  too.  Now,  I  am  ready  "to 
;et  down  to  brass  tacks". 

A  few  days  ago  I  examined  a  set  of 
jtnguage  papers  that  were  prepared  by 

fourth  grade  class.  The  form  of  the 
Thing  was  good  and  one  could  see 
hat  proper  speed  had  not  been  neg- 
ated; but  the  writing  had  one  fatal 
Beet.  It  was  "up  hill  and  down  hill" 
Siting.  In  other  words,  the  alinement 
ras  poor. 

The  teacher  who  had  taught  those 
oys  and  girls  in  their  daily  writing 
:ssons  had  failed  to  emphasize  the 
enmanship  trinity — form,  speed  and 
linement.  It  matters  not  how  good 
le  form  of  writing  may  be.  and  it 
tatters   not  if   the   speed  be   all   right; 

the  alinement  is  poor  the  writing  is 
nything  but  satisfactory.     Nine  out  of 

n  teachers  should  certainly  pay  more 

tention  to  alinement. 

Satisfactory  alinement  cannot  be 
mght  in  a  day,  a  week,  a  month  or  a 
;ar.  The  teacher  must  begin  in  the 
lird    grade    and    succeeding    teachers 

ust  stress  alinement  from  year  to 
:ar.  If  this  is  done,  the  eighth  grade 
lild  will  be  able  to  write  well,  and 
ick  to  the  line,  too.  while  writing 
:pidly. 

To  test  your  class  in  alinement  have 
jur  pupils   write   thirteen   capital    O's 


as  you  count.  When  they  have  fin- 
ished, say  this  to  the  class:  "How 
many  boys  and  girls  have  written  at 
least  seven  O's  right  on  the  line.  Lis- 
ten, class.  A  little  through  the  line  or 
a  little  above  the  line  is  not  on  the 
line."  You  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  few  of  your  pupils  will  write  seven 
O's  on  the  line  the  first  time  they  try 
it.  Go  from  the  single  letter  to  the 
word.  Give  your  class  a  test  on  the 
word  "Omen".  Write  it  with  a  capital 
"O"  in  this  drill.  Let  the  class  write 
it  twelve  times  as  you  spell  the  word. 
Check  up  at  the  end  and  see  how  many 
boys  and  girls  have  succeeded  in  writ- 
ing six  words  right  on  the  line. 

Go  from  the  word  drill  to  the  sen- 
tence drill.  Let  the  class  write  a  sen- 
tence for  one  minute  from  the  com- 
pendium or  Manual  No.  144.  Find 
when  the  minute  is  up  how  many  sen- 
tences each  child  wrote  that  were  on 
the  line,  every  letter  of  every  word  on 
the  line. 

Do  not  give  such  exercises  spasmod- 
ically. Do  a  little  work  like  this  day 
by  day.  You  will  soon  reap  your  re- 
ward by  seeing  your  class  gain  power 
in  alinement. 

When  the  child  has  a  definite  thing 
to  do  in  writing  his  interest  is  aroused 
and  he  puts  forth  his  best  efforts.  You 
may  tell  Johnny  day  by  day  to  watch 
the  alinement  of  his  work,  but  he  soon 
forgets  your  admonition. 

But  when  Johnny  enters  a  little  con- 
test to  see  who  can  excel  in  alinement 
while  writing  a  letter,  a  word,  or  a 
sentence  a  stated  number  of  times,  he 
is  going  to  give  the  best  there  is  in  him. 

But  I  must  warn  you  again  relative 
to  speed.  Speed  and  alinement  must 
go  hand  in  hand.  The  slow  writer 
must  be  ruled  out  in  any  alinement 
contest.      In    other    words,    you    must 


have  a  minimum  speed  requirement 
when  any  alinement  exercise  is  given. 
Permit  me  to  say  a  few  mure  words 
about  "being  definite".  A  lot  of  poor 
teaching  is  .lone  in  writing  because  the 
teaelur  is  not  intelligently  working  for 
definite  things.  Children  often  write 
for  five  or  ten  minutes  at  class  periods 
without  any  very  definite  thing  being 
emphasized  by  the  teacher.  So  often 
the  poor  "kiddies"  just  write.  They 
write  many  times  much  like  they  walk; 
they  just  stroll  around.  They  "stroll 
around."  so  to  speak,  with  a  vague 
idea  of  slant,  form  and  speed  in  their 
minds,  but  they  do  it  while  only  half 
awake  mentally.  Set  a  definite  thing 
for  your  class  to  accomplish  in  every 
lesson,  my  teacher  friend.  Hold  the 
child's  attention  to  this  one  thing  by 
making  it  extremely  interesting  and 
you   will  reallv  teach. 


NATIONAL   COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS'   FEDERATION 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
them  to  give  more  facts  about  what 
they  can  do  toward  supplying  local 
talent  to  entertain,  what  general  con- 
veniences they  can  offer,  what  publicity 
will  be  at  our  disposal,  and  such  other 
facts  as  will  lead  us  to  know  whether 
or  not  such  cities  are  able  and  willing 
to  give  us  what  is  so  necessary  for  the 
success  of  our  meetings. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  Gilbert  Dake, 
Frank  J.  Kirker, 
J.  L.   Harman, 

Committee. 

HEALEY  WANTS  HELP 

Read  Mr.  Healey's  article  in  this  num- 
ber, and  if  you  know  of  penmen  whose 
names  should  appear  in  any  of  the  four 
eras  mentioned  send  their  names  to 
Mr.  Healcy. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Moore  announce 
the  birth  of  Jack  Wilmot  Moore,  De- 
cember 12.  1923.  Mrs.  Moore,  formerly 
Agnes  E.  Wetherow,  was  employed  by 
the  Zaner  &  Bloser  Company  as  travel- 
ing representative  previous  to  her  mar- 
riage. 
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Beacon  Lights  of  Penmanship 

Some  Notes  on  "A  Century   of  Penmanship  in  America" 

By  HORACE  G.  HEALEY,  A.  M. 

120  East  184th  St.,    New  Yok  City 


A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION 
This  series  of  random  sketches  was 
begun  in  the  September,  1922,  issue. 
Owing  to  a  severe  illness  during  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1923,  there  was  an 
interruption. 

The  writer  hopes  now  to  resume  the 
work  and  to  supply  brief  biographical 
accounts  of  many  who  participated  in 
laying  the  broad  and  secure  foundations 
for  the  present  day  success  in  the 
teaching  of  penmanship. 

To  assist  in  getting  a  satisfactory 
perspective,  I  divided  the  series,  which 
is  termed  "A  Century  of  Penmanship," 
into  five  "Eras"  of  twenty  years  each. 
To  each  "Era"  I  assigned  as  many  of 
the  notable  contributors  as  I  could  re- 
call— the  date  being  determined  by  the 
period  of  their  zenith. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  new  readers  of 
the  Business  Educator  I  am  going  to 
repeat  the  lists  of  the  first  three  Eras, 
and  also  to  include  the  list  for  the 
fourth  Era.  I  do  this  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  cooperation  of  the  older 
members  of  the  profession  in  extending 
the  list. 

In  the  sketches  already  published  I 
have  dealt  only  with  those  who  have 
passed  on.  My  present  plan  now-  is  to 
write  of  some  in  the  second  and  third 
Eras  who  are  happily  in  full  vigor.  In 
fact,  I  have  a  sketch  prepared  of  Mr. 
Ellsworth  of  the  second  Era,  now  liv- 
ing in  Asburv  Park,  New  Jersey,  born 
in  1836.  .   ' 

Another  second  Era  man  is  J.  E. 
Soule,  Union  League  Club,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A  sketch  which  will  assist  in  recall- 
ing most  wonderful  artistic  creations  is 
the  one  now  ready  of  that  beautiful  and 
lovely  soul — Fielding  Schofield. 

Here  are  the  lists,  which  I  trust  the 
publishers  will  find  room  for: 

I.    The  Era  of  Development 
1830—1850 

Characterized  by  a  complete  trans- 
formation in  style  of  writing:  change 
from  the  old  formal  English  round 
hand  with  all  down  strokes  shaded/to 
a  semi-angular  hand,  with  little  or  no 
shading. 

The  chief  contributors  were  Piatt  R. 
Spencer  and   A.   R.   Dunton. 

II.    The  Era  of  Promotion  and 

Dissemination 

1850—1870 

Characterized  by  the  publication  of 
Penmanship  texts;  Classification  and 
analysis  of  principles  and  letters,  and 
the  use  of  display  designs  for  advertis- 
ing purposes. 

Those  most  prominently  identified 
with  the  work  w-ere: 

Piatt  R.  Spencer.  Sr„  Robert  C. 
Spencer,  Piatt  R.  Spencer.  Jr..  Henry 
C.  Spencer,  Harvev  A.  Spencer,  Lyman 
P.  Spencer,  S.  S.  Packard.  E.  L.  Bur- 
nett,   lohn    D.    Williams,    H.   W.    Ells- 


worth, William  H.  Duff,  Alexander 
Cowley,  George  F.  Davis,  W.  P. 
Cooper,  J.  E.  Soule,  George  H.  Shat- 
tuck,  James  W.  Lusk,  Victor  M.  Rice, 
W.  R.  Glen,  C.  E.  Cady,  M.  D.  L. 
Hayes. 

III.     The  Golden  Era  of   Ornamental 

Penmanship 

1870—1890 

Characterized  by  the  universal  use  of 

copybooks    in    the    public    schools;    the 

invention    of   photo-engraving   and    the 

publication    of    numerous    professional 

periodicals. 

Among  the  chief  contributors  were: 
D.  T.  Ames,  H.  A.  Aumcnt.  E.  L. 
Burnett,  F.  H.  Burdett,  C.  A.  Bur- 
dett,  I.  P.  Bvrne,  H.  S.  Blanchard, 
C.  X.  Crandle,  R.  S.  Collins,  C.  C.  Cur- 
tis, H.  C.  Carver,  Jackson  Cagle,  H. 
C.  Clark,  A.  W.  Dudley.  H.  W.  Flick- 
inger,  D.  H.  Farley,  W.  X.  Ferris. 
George  A.  Gaskell,  L.  A.  Gray,  A.  II 
Hinman,  C.  S.  Halev,  E.  M.  Hunt- 
singer.  H.  B.  Henkel,  H.  E.  Hibbard. 
E.  K.  Isaacs,  H.  W.  Kibbe,  B.  F.  Kelly, 
H.  C.  Kendall,  J.  T.  Knauss.  D.  R.  Lilli- 
bridge,  W.  H.  Lamson,  D.  L.  Mussel- 
man,  J.  M.  Mehan,  J.  F.  Moar,  J.  C. 
Miller,  Uriah  McKee,  Will.  Allan  Mil 
ler,  A.  S.  Osborne.  Chandler  H.  Pierce. 
W.  H.  Patrick,  I.  S.  Preston,  J.  W. 
Payson,  A.  P.  Root,  Charles  Rollinson, 
A.  J.  Rider.  C.  W.  Robbins,  T.  J. 
Risinger,  Fielding  Schofield.  H.  W. 
Shaylor,  J.  W.  Swank,  John  R.  Scott, 
W.  H.  Sadler,  Langdon  S.  Thompson, 
J.  M.  Vincent,  L.  L.  Williams,  Charles 
R.  Wells,  C.  A.  Walworth.  S.  C.  Wil- 
liams, B.  M.  Worthington,  F.  W.  H. 
Wiesehahn. 

IV.    The  Era  of  Practical  Business 

Writing 

1890—1910 

Characterized  by  the  passing  of  the 
purely  ornamental,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  unshaded  practical  writing;  in- 
vestigation and  rejection  of  vertical 
writing;  universal  adoption  of  "Muscu- 
lar Movement";  abandonment  of  the 
use  of  copy  books  in  public  schools; 
requirement  that  public  school  teachers 
be  thoroughly  qualified  in  method  and 
skill  to  teach  penmanship. 

Among  the  leaders  and  chief  con- 
tributors of  this  era  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

E.  W.  Bloser,  W.  H.  Beacom,  H.  W. 
Ballentvne,  H.  P.  Behrensmeyer,  S.  E. 
Bartow",  M.  K.  Bussard,  C.  C.  Canan, 
F.  B.  Courtney,  T.  Courtney,  W.  E. 
Dennis.  A.  W.  Dakin,  F.  B.  Davis, 
C.  E.  Doner.  J.  F.  Fish,  C.  A.  Faust, 
M.  J.  Goldsmith,  W.  F.  Giesseman,  E. 
L.  Click.  D.  W.  Hoff.  S.  D.  Holt,  G. 
W.  Harman,  C.  V.  Howe.  L.  C.  Hor- 
ton,  W.  J.  Kinsley,  L.  M.  Kelchner. 
J.  C.  Kane.  H.  T.  Loomis.  H.  B.  Leh- 
man I.  W.  Lampman,  C,  C.  Lister. 
S  E  Leslie.  R.  G.  Laird.  E.  C.  Mills, 
I..  Madarasz,  S.  C.  Malone.  T.  H.  Mc- 


Cool.  M.  B.  Moore,  A.  N.  Palmer,  H. 
W.  Patten.  I.  W.  Pierson,  C.  G.  Price, 
C.  G.  Prince,  E.  F.  Quintal,  G.  A. 
Rockwood,  C.  W.  Ransom,  L.  D. 
Smith,  A.  J.  Scarborough,  F.  W.  Tam- 
blyn,  L.  M.  Thornburgh,  A.  D.  Taylor, 
A.'  C.  Webb,   C.  P.  Zaner. 

V.     The  Era  of  the  Present  Day 
1910—1930 

The  names  are  legion! 


Miss  Marian  C.  Johnson  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  High  School  of  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Leslie  C.  Millard,  recently  head  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Salem, 
Mass.,  High  School,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Community  Health  Association  of 
Boston. 

The  Misses  Hilda  Hayes,  Alice  Naz- 
arian,  Gladys  Anderson  and  Gertrude 
Evans  are  new  teachers  in  the  schools 
of   Lexington,   Mass. 

Carl  N.  Harer,  for  the  past  few  years 
commercial  teacher  in  the  American 
Business  College,  Minneapolis,  has  re- 
cently accepted  a  similar  position  with 
the  Scranton  -  Lackawanna  Business 
College.  Scranton.  Pa. 

Chas.  H.  Robeson,  who  attended  The 
Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  in 
1919,  and  who  has  been  active  in  com- 
mercial education  and  vocational  edu- 
cational work,  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Mary  Tom  McKinney  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  1923.  Mr.  Robeson  is  now 
connected  with  the  University  at 
Athens,   Ga. 

Leslie  E.  Jones,  the  card  writer  of  El- 
bridge,  N.  Y.,  has  been  making  steady 
progress  in  his  penmanship  from  year 
to  year.  The  specimen  just  received 
shows  more  uniformity  and  profes- 
sional touch  than  any  work  we  have 
ever  seen  from  his  pen.  He  is  the  per- 
sistent type  of  young  man  that  is 
bound  to  win. 

M.  N.  Bunker,  a  regular  B.  E.  con- 
tributor, and  president  of  The  Peoples 
College,  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  writes: 
"We  have  arranged  to  move  into  larger 
quarters,  the  third  time  since  January, 
1023.  We  are  now  located  in  the  same 
building  as  we  have  been  since  since 
August,  but  in  greatly  increased  space, 
and  with  a  business  outlook  never 
equaled  in  the  history  of  the  school." 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Otero  Colmenero, 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  announce  the 
birth  of  Manuel  Emilio  on  November 
24.  1923.  Mr.  Colmenero  is  one  of  the 
most  skillful  penmen  in  Porto  Rico; 
in  fact,  there  are  very  few  young  pen- 
men in  the  States  his  equal. 

Connecticut  Business  Educators  As- 
sociation will  meet  in  the  Meriden  High 
School,  Meriden,  Conn.,  February  23. 
1924.  Shorthand  and  typewriting  con 
tests  are  to  be  held  and  good  talks  are 
promised. 

Miss  Del  Gillespie,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
si  writing  very  neat  name  cards,  as 
shown  by  a  package  received  from  her 
lately.  Let's  see  more  cards  from  the 
ladies. 
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A  Little  of  Everything 


By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


THE   GREATEST   SALESMAN    IN 

THE    WORLD 

(Continued  from  January.) 

The  capital  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  was  verj-  soon  increased 
to  fourteen  hundred  million  dollars, 
and  Charles  M.  Schwab  became  its 
president  at  a  salary  and  bonus  many 
times  as  large  as  that  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  he  went  over 
to  Europe  to  look  around,  and  perhaps 
sell  steel  for  a  railroad  or  two  or  a 
couple  of  navies  or  some  little  thing 
like  that.  Incidentally,  he  went  down 
to  Monte  Carlo,  the  fashionable  gamb- 
ling hell  of  Europe,  bought  a  stack  of 
chips,  and  saw  the  roulette  ball  whirl 
around  the  magic  circle,  and  stop  on 
the  red,  black  or  green,  and  he  lost  or 
won  a  few  thousand  dollars,  but  the 
stories  came  back  to  America  that  the 
head  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration was  trying  to  beak  the  bank 
at  Monte  Carlo  as  many  a  man  had 
'  tried  before,  and  had  been  broken  him- 
self in  -the  effort. 

The  religious  press  was  horrified,  the 
pious  gamblers  who  every  day  were 
betting  on  the  price  of  stock  on  Wall 
Street  were   terribly   shocked   to   think 

■  that  the  president  of  United  States 
'  Steel  was  playing  games  of  chance  at 
'  Monte  Carlo,  and  when  two  years 
I    later  Schwab  resigned  the  story  went 

around    that    he    was    forced    out    by 
:    Morgan,  who  every  Sunday  passed  the 

■  plate  at  fashionab..'  St.  George's.  I 
I    went    there    one    Sunday    to    hear    the 

eloquent  Dr.  Rainsford  preach  and  saw 
that  red  nosed  old  millionaire,  Morgan, 
pass  the  plate.     There  were  twenty  dol- 

'  lar  bills  in  it,  but  none  of  them  came 
from  my  pocket,  a  quarter  was  about 
my  limit.  They  say  Morgan  was  a 
financial    buccaneer,    and    that   old    Sir 

;  Henry,  the  Carribean  pirate,  had  noth- 
ing on  J.  Pierpont.  They  told  terrible 
stories  about  the  doings  on  his  great 
ocean  going  yacht,  The  Corsair.  Those 
who   knew   Morgan   said   the   ship   was 

i    well  named,  and  only  needed  the  black 

j    flag   with    the    skull   and    cross    bones. 

I    Probably  the   Morgan  stories  were   no 

■  nearer  truth  than  the  one  that  Schwab 
was  forced  out.  Morgan  was  no  fool. 
He  knew  he  had  for  a  super,  the 
greatest  steel  master  in  the  world,  and 
begged  Schwab  to  hold  on  long  after 

j  he  wanted  to  retire,  for  he  did  not 
.  like  the  atmosphere  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Co.  When  he  was  with 
Carnegie  that  wise  Scotchman  gave  the 
young  American  oportunity  to  do  as  he 
pleased,  and  he  did  it,  and  got  tre- 
mendous results.  Results  that  never 
would  have  been  achieved  if  he  had 
:  been  hampered  as  he  was  in  United 
States   Steel. 

The  young  man  very  soon  after  he 
became  head  of  the  greatest  corpora- 
tion in  the  world  decided  that  the  posi- 


tion was  not  to  his  taste.  Too  many 
cooks  he  thought  were  spoiling  the 
broth,  and  he  decided  that  he  would  be 
his  own  boss,  and  succeeded  in  buying 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  which 
was  then  bankrupt,  and  could  be 
bought  for  a  fraction  of  its  par  value. 
He  told  Morgan  of  his  plan,  and  asked 
the  banker  to  take  his  resignation  as 
head  of  the  United  States  Steel,  but 
Morgan  begged  him  to  stay  on  until 
the  great  corporation  was  established 
in  the  confidence  of  the  world.  Morgan 
bought  this  controlling  interest  in 
Bethlehem  Steel  for  the  young  man, 
and  told  him  he  would  hold  it  for  him 
until  they  were  ready  to  let  him  go, 
but  two  years  later  he  insisted  on  re- 
signing, took  over  the  ill-fated  ship 
building  trust,  and  nearly  became 
wrecked  by  doing  it.  It  was  Morgan 
who  saw  the  deal  through,  and  in  tak- 
ing the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  he 
got  control  of  the  Union  Iron  Works 
of  San  Francisco,  The  Bath  Iron 
Works,  The  Fore  River  Ship-yards, 
The  Carson  Ship-yards,  and  several 
smaller  companies  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  Mexico. 

The  Steel  King 
Then,  this  young  man  who  had  stud- 
ied steel  as  no  other  man  had;  who 
knew  the  subject  as  no  other  man  did, 
and  who  knew  what  fhe  world  wanted, 
and  would  pay  a  high  price  for.  began 
to  make  specialties  in  steel:  Armor 
plate,  steel  for  cannon,  steel  for  high 
power  explosives,  steel  that  brought 
a  doiiar  a  pound,  where  tool  steel 
brought  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  or  even 
down  as  low  as  two  or  three  cents  a 
pound  for  railroad  steel.  When  the 
war  broke  out  between  Germany  on 
the  one  side,  France,  England,  and 
Russia  on  the  other  side — that  was  just 
the  beginning  before  thirty  more  na- 
tions unsheathed  their  shining  swords 
and  mixed  up  in  the  Kilkenny  cat  fight 
of  Europe — Bethlehem  Steel  was  mak- 
ing all  kinds  of  specialties  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  of  course  this  fact  was 
known  all  over  the  world,  and  there 
came  a  cablegram  from  Kitchener  of 
Khartoum  who  was  in  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  British  War  Department, 
asking  Charley  Schwab  to  come  to 
London  for  an  interview.  Schwab  went 
over  on  the  Olympia.  This  was  very 
late  in  1914(  and  it  was  on  this  voyage 
that  the  great  liner  picked  up  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  crew  of  the  British  war 
ship.  Audacious,  the  first,  but  not  the 
last,  to  be  sunk  by  a  German  submar- 
ine. The  ship,  on  wireless  order  from 
the  war  department,  was  held  over  a 
week  at  anchor  to  keep  the  news  of 
the  loss  of  the  war  ship  from  leaking 
out.  •  but  Schwab's  appointment  with 
Kitchener  allowed  him  to  be  the  only 
passenger  put  on  shore  at  a  little  port 
on   the   Irish    Coast   seventy-five  miles 


from    where    the    steamer    was    to    sail 
thai  i  \  ening  to  Liverpool. 

"Get  me  an  automobile,"  said 
Schwab.  "The  only  automobile  in  this 
whole  part  of  Ireland  belongs  to  a  doc- 
tor live  miles  away,"  said  the  fisherman 
who  had  landed  him.  "Get  me  that  car, 
and  get  me  to  Londonderry  in  season 
to  catch  the  Liverpool  Boat  and  I  will 
give  you  one  hundred  pounds.  That 
was  more  money  than  had  ever  been 
seen  in  that  little  place,  and  they  cap- 
tured the  doctor's  flivver,  and  took  big 
Charley  up  to  Londonderry  to  catch 
the  boat,  but  there  he  met  more  trou- 
ble. The  captain  was  sure  he  was  a 
German  spy.  Schwab  was  100%  Ger- 
man in  name,  and  the  captain  finally 
took  him  to  Loverpool  under  arrest, 
after  he  had  sent  off  a  telegram  to 
Kitchener,  asking  to  be  verified.  Said 
the  captain,  "I'll  take  you  to  Liver- 
pool, and  if  there's  a  telegram  there 
for  you  from  Kitchener,  you  are  all 
right,  and  if  there  isn't  you  will  go  to 
the  tower  and  they  will  shoot  you." 

The  telegram  was  there,  and  the 
steel  king,  and  Kitchener  of  Khartoum 
met,  and  short  were  the  words. 

"Can  you  make  a  million  shells?" 
said  Kitchener. 

"Yes,"  said  Schwab. 

"Hoy  long  will  it  take  you?" 

"Ten  months." 

"Can  you  make  guns?" 

"Yes." 

"What  else  can  you  make?" 

"Armor  plate,  submarines,  destroy- 
ers, most  anything." 

"This  is  not  going  to  be  a  short 
war."  said  Kitchener.  "I  think  it  will 
take  five  years,  and  I  want  your  pledge 
that  the  control  of  your  steel  corpora- 
tion will  not  be  sold  by  you  until  five 
years   from   now." 

"Draw  up  the  papers,  and  I  will  sign 
them,"  said  Schwab,  and  he  went  back 
with  an  order  for  fifty  million  dollars 
worth  of  war  material,  and  a  few 
and  a  few  months  more  fifty  million 
dollars  worth  of  submarines,  but  Mr. 
Bryan,  our  grape  juice  Secretary  of 
State,  objected  and  these  ships  were 
made  in  parts  in  Bethlehem  and  as- 
sembled in  Canada.  The  Bethlehem 
Steel  Works  it  is  said  made  one  hun- 
dred fifty  million  dollars  worth  of  war 
material  for  England,  and  seventy-five 
million  for  Russia,  not  then  bankrupt. 

The  plant  at  Bethlehem  was  doubled 
and  doubled  again,  and  there  were  ship 
building  plants  at  many  places;  and 
affer  the  United  States  went  into  the 
war  an  enormous  plant  at  Squantum 
near  Boston  Harbor.  The  entire  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Works  were  comman- 
deered by  the  United  States,  and  finally 
the  man  himself  was  called  to  take 
charge  of  the  tremendous  ship  building 
operations  at  Hogg  Island  where  he 
was  to  build  ships  enough  to  practi- 
cally bridge  the  Atlantic,  and  he  would 
have  done  it  if  the  Armistice  had  noir 
come  in  the  fall  of  1918. 

The  Shipbuilder 

Things  were  in  a  bad  way  at  Hogg's 
Island,  and  Schwab  was  the  fifth  man 
in  a  year  to  take  hold  of  the  business. 
All  the  rest  fell  down,  but  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  failure  to  this  man 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

By  CARL  MARSHALL 

Route  1,  Box  32,  Tujunga,  California 


The  greatest  reward  that  can  come 
to  any  doer  of  good  things,  is  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  the  fruition 
Why  They  of  his  work.  Conversely, 
Made  Good  the  greatest  humiliation 
that  can  befall  any  con- 
scientious worker  is  to  be  confronted 
with  his  own  failures.  The  schoolmas- 
ter, if  he  has  worked  long  enough  and 
lives  long  enough,  has 
a  rare  opportunity  to 
see  what  his  work  has 
amounted  to. — rather  a 
better  opportunity,  I 
think, — than  any  other 
professional   worker. 

The  foregoing  ob- 
servations are  sug- 
gested by  a  recent  ex- 
perience of  mine,  so 
interesting  and  unique  that  it  is  worth 
telling  about.  Some  thirty  odd  year?. 
ago,  I  was  for  several  years  associated 
with  a  business,  normal  and  prepara- 
tory school  in  Northern  California,  and 
recently  I  have  been  revisiting  the 
scene  of  my  former  work.  About  thirty 
years  ago  this  school  was  destroyed  by 
fire  and  never  was  rebuilt,  but"  there 
are  still  living  in  the  county  many  of 
the  old  students.  Some  of  these  con- 
ceived the  pleasant  idea  of  making  my 
visit  the  occasion  for  a  reunion  of  the 
old  boys  and  girls,  most  of  whom  are 
now  in  or  near  the  fifties.  Now,  a 
third  of  a  century  is  a  good  while  for 
school  to  be  out,  and  these  youngsters 
had  naturally  strayed  rather  far  from 
the  playground.  A  few  of  them  were 
still  in  the  old  home  town  or  county, 
others  were  variously  scattered  up  and 
down  the  state,  and  some  were  as  far 
away  as  Chicago.  Nobody  could  even 
make  a  guess  as  to  how  many  would 
be  in  their  seats  when  the  bell  should 
tap  again. 

Well,  as  it  turned  out,  eighty-three 
of  them  sat  down  to  the  reunion  ban- 
quet which  was  spread  at  the  Eureka 
Inn,  a  spic-and-span  new  hotel  that  had 
recently  been  built  through  the  enter- 
prise of  the  town  chamber  of  com- 
merce. Stunts  like  that  are  often  put 
over  by  these  snappy  California  towns. 
Among  those  present  were  man}-  who 
had  come  from  many  distant  parts,  and 
there  were  manyappreciative  letters  and 
telegrams  from  those  who  could  not 
come.  However,  it  is  a  digression  from 
the  original  purpose  of  this  meandering 
to  tell  in  detaill  of  this  party  of  old-time 
schoolmates.  There  were  toasts  and 
delightfully  reminiscent  talks  by  law- 
yers, politicians,  big  men  of  affairs  and 
other  prominent  folks,  all  of  whom  had 
filed  in  and  out  of  my  classrooms  in 
the  days  agone  when  they  were  just 
ordinary  boys  and  girls.  And  of  course. 
there  were  a  lot  of  kindly  and  all  too 
complimentary  things  said  of  the  one 
whom  they  were  kind  enough  to  refer 
to  as  "our  honored  guest,  our  dear  old 


Professor". 

All  this  delighted  me  of  course,  but 
the  thing  that  was  really  and  deeply 
impressive,  and  what  I  set  out  to  write 
about,  was  the  way  that  these  boys  and 
girls  of  this  little  pioneer  school  of  the 
eighteen  eighties  had  made  good.  The 
group  included  the  Mayor  of  the  city, 
the  District  Attorney  of  the  County, 
and  several  other  ^successful  lawyers; 
two  or  three  prominent  physicians,  sev- 
eral county  officials,  a  dozen  or  more 
of  teachers,  and  a  long  list  of  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  ranchers,  and 
other  successful  men  of  affairs.  One  of 
the  best  speeches  of  the  evening  was 
made  by  a  stalwart  man  whom  I  had 
known  as  an  obscure  little  lad.  the  son 
of  an  ordinary  laborer.  Now  he  is  the 
Superintendent  of  the  largest  lumber 
manufacturing  concern  in  the  county. 
It  was  a  remarkable  output  for  any 
school,  and  the  more  remarkable  from 
the  fact  that  among  all  these  young 
people  who  came  to  school  to  me  in 
those  old  days,  I  could  learn  of  only 
two  who  had  made  a  failure  of  their 
lives. 

How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for?  Not 
through  the  teachers,  I  think,  despite 
the  grateful  and  kindly  things  they  say 
about  us.  It  is  probable  that  the  same 
students  within  the  same  surroundings, 
would  have  done  as  well  with  any  other 
group  of  teachers  who  were  equally  in 
love  with  their  work.  The  explanation 
lies.  I  think,  in  the  simple  and  whole- 
some conditions  under  which  these 
young  people  lived  and  worked.  Hum- 
boldt County  in  those  days,  although 
including  an  area  nearly  as  large  as 
the  state  of  Connecticut,  had  less  than 
20,000  people.  The  largest  town  num- 
bered but  7,000.  There  were  no  rail- 
roads, and  but  one  wagon  road  leading 
to  points  outside  the  county.  The  only 
communication  with  San  Francisco,  275 
miles  down  the  Coast,  was  by  two 
coasting  steamers  that  dropped  into 
Humboldt  Bay  twice  a  week.  Of 
course,  it  was  before  the  days  of  autos, 
telephones,  electric  lights,  radio  and 
movies.  Shows  of  any  sort  were  few 
and  far  between.  The  young  people  I 
am  writing  about  were  happily  undis- 
tracted  or  uucorrupted  by  sport  ath- 
letics, frat  societies,  jazz  dances,  joy- 
riding or  unchaperoned  petting  parties. 
A  decent  girl  would  no  more  have 
thought  of  smoking  a  cigarette  either 
in  private  or  public  than  she  would 
thought  of  walking- into  a  saloon  and 
ordering  a  drink.  There  was  almost 
an  equal  absence  of  dissipatory  wild- 
ness  among  the  boys.  And  they  were 
not  mollycoddles,  either,  but  keen  for 
rollicking  fun,  so  keen  that  sometimes 
they  found  themselves  called  to  the 
carpet  in  the  Principal's  office.  But 
•they  had  no  opportunity  to  become 
blase  sports  or  adepts  in  the  various 
savageries  of  popular  modern  vice. 


In  short,  the  school  itself  with  its 
work,  was  the  most  interesting  thing 
in  the  lives  of  these  learners.  Its  asso- 
ciations absorbed  their  interest  and 
supplied  their  inspirations  and  ideals. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  took  to  their 
studies  earnestly,  made  good  records 
and  went  out  into  the  world  with  a  just 
estimate  of  life  and  its  values?  I  wish 
it  were  possible  for  our  boys  and  girls 
of  this  year  of  nineteen  twenty-four  to 
have  the  same  good  chance  for  educa- 
tion and  character  building  that  was 
enjoyed  by  the  youngsters  of  this  far- 
away Humboldt  country  in  those  sim- 
ple and  wholesome  days  of  the  eighteen 
eighties.  The  bizzare  distractions  and 
dissipations  of  our  modern  life  make 
things  rather  difficult  for  the  average 
boy  or  girl  I  think,  notwithstanding  the 
supposedly  great  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  our  schools  and  our 
educational  methods.  Probably  our 
•schools  and  our  teachers  are  just  as 
good  or  better  than  they  ever  were, 
but  there  are  a  whole  raft  of  things  out- 
side the  school  life  that  are  not  good 
for  the  boys  and  girls,  and  that  explains 
our  truant  officers,  probation  courts, 
detention  and  reform  schools,  things 
.that  were  unknown  and  unneeded  a 
generation  ago. 

Well,  what  is  the  answer?  Can  any- 
thing be  done  to  give  the  school  the 
right  of  way  in  the  life  of  our  boys 
and  girls?  I  think  there  is.  Parents 
with  the  brains  and  the  will  to  face 
the  problem  can  do  much  to  protect 
their  children  from  the  flock  of  dissi- 
pations that  work  to  break  down  the 
moral  fiber  of  the  child.  School  author- 
ities can,  if  they  will,  make  the  schools 
places  of  learning  rather  than  places 
of  entertainment  and  social  dissipation, 
as  too  many  of  them  are.  Teachers  of 
the  right  sort  can  make  the  school 
work  the  most  interesting  thing  about 
the  school,  and  awaken  in  the  student 
that  intellectual  enthusiasm  that  rises 
superior  to  the  various  fooleries  of  life. 
We  humans  have  had  to  struggle 
against  adverse  environment  ever  since 
we  lived  in  caves.  It  is  one  of  the  in- 
escapable penalties  of  life,  and  the 
hardest  and  most  inescapable  struggle 
of  all  is  the  one  that  we  make  for  the 
welfare  of  our  children.  After  all,  it  is 
for  them  that  we  live. 


Albert  J.  Creamer,  Supervisor  of  Pen- 
manship in  the  Oklahoma  City  schools, 
died   December   12. 

On  account  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Creamer 
retired  from  the  schools  last  year.  He 
was  born  on  a  farm  near  Jeffersonville, 
Ohio,  March  26,  1854,  and  was  edu-  , 
cated  in  the  Lebanon,  Ohio,  elementary 
and  high  schools.  Lebanon  College  and 
Valparaiso  University.  He  received 
his  penmanship  work  in  the  normal 
school  for  teachers  at   Xenia.  Ohio. 

His  first  position  was  in  Chillicothe. 
Ohio,  where  for  twelve  years  he  super- 
vised penmanship.  In  1907  he  went  to 
Oklahoma  City  as  supervisor  of  writ- 
ing, where  he  developed  his  system  of 
penmanship  which  was  adopted  by 
Oklahoma. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  five 
sons. 
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PARTNERSHIP   OPERATION 

The  accounting  problems  which  per- 
tain to  the  operation  of  a  business  un- 
der the  partnership  form  of  organiza- 
tion arise  out  of  a  division  of  the  profits 
and  losses  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sary adjustments  to  the  capital  ac- 
counts. 

It  is  a  general  principle  of  partner- 
ship law  that,  in  the  absence  of  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary,  profits  and 
Josses  are  divided  equally  among  the 
partners  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
their  capital  investments  or  importance 
of  the  services  rendered.  However,  the 
partnership  agreement  may  provide  for 
a  distribution  of  the  profits  in  any 
ratio  the  members  may  deem  proper. 
Where  the  agreement  stipulates  that 
profits  shall  be  divided  on  some  basis 
other  than  equally  it  is  presumed  that 
losses,  should  they  occur,  will  be  borne 
in  the  same  ratio. 

While  the  accountant  must  always 
be  guided  by  the  terms  of  the  partner- 

'ip  agreement,  the  several  partners 
when  providing  for  the  division  of 
•profits  should  consider  a  number  of 
important  factors.  The  capital  contri- 
butions may  have  been  equal  or  differ- 
ent; the  value  of  the  services  of  each 
of  the  partners  may  compensate  for 
differences  in  capital;  special  skill  or 
•reputation  for  fair  dealing  with  cus- 
tomers may  receive  special  recognition. 

The  different  methods  employed  for 
a  division  of  profits  may  be  summarized 
as   follows : 

1.  In  an  agreed  arbitrary  ratio. 

2.  In  proportion  to  the  capital  in- 
vested: 

(a)  original  contribution,  or 

(  b )   capital  at  the  beginning  of  each 

fiscal  period,  or 
(c)   overage  capital  during  the  period 

under  consideration. 

3.  Compensation  for  services  to  one 
•or  more,  or  all  of  the  partners,  at  fixed 
•sums,  and  equal  division  of  the  re- 
mainder or  on  some  arbitrary  basis. 

A  stated  percentage  of  the  capital 
contributed  may  be  paid  to  each  part- 
Tier,  with  a  division  of  the  remainder 
equally  or  some  other  basis.  This 
method  is  usually  called  the  "payment 
of  interest  on  the  capital." 

Where  the  services  of  the  several 
partners  vary  in  value  because  of  dif- 
ferences in  ability,  etc..  the  profits  may 
be  divided  on  a  basis  materially  differ- 
ent from  the  capital  invested.  For 
instance,  three  partners  had  invested 
(respectively.  "A"  $12,000.  "B"  $15,000, 
and  "C"  $18,000,  and  divided  profits 
"A"  one-half,  and  "B"  and  "C"  each 
one-fourth. 

When  the  profits  are  divided  in  the 
•capital  ratio,  each  member  of  the  firm 
will  receive  such  a  proportionate  part 
of  the  same  as  his  capital  account  bears 
to  the  total  capital.     In  the  above  case 


the    profits    would    be    distributed    "A" 
4    15,  "B"  5    15,  and  "C"  6    15. 

Where  the  amount  of  the  capital  in- 
vested is  an  important  factor  and  the 
capital  accounts  of  the  several  partners 
show  considerable  variation  during  the 
period,  it  is  frequently  provided  that 
profits  shall  be  distributed  according  to 
average  investments.  In  such  cases  the 
basis  of  profit  sharing  is  the  amount 
of  the  capital  furnished  by  each  part- 
ner and  the  duration  of  its  use  in  the 
business.  There  are  two  methods  of 
.determining  this  basis.  Under  the  first 
method  the  amounts  contributed  are 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  days  or 
months  between  the  date  of  payment 
and  the  end  of  the  period,  and  a  simi- 
lar calculation  is  made  of  the  with- 
drawals. The  difference  between  the 
sum  of  the  products  of  the  investments 
and  of  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the 
withdrawals  is  the  average  capital  for 
one  day  or  one  month. 

The  following  example  illustrates  the 
method  of  calculating  the  average 
capital  under  this  method: 

Statement  of  the  Account  of 
William  Jones 

Contributions — 


Jan. 
April 
Aug. 
Oct. 


..$5,000  x  12 
...  3.000  x  9 
...  2,500.x  5 
...      500x    3 


$60,000 
27.000 
12,500 
1,500  $101,000 


Withdrawals — 
March    1....      800  x  10 
June       1....  1,000  x    7 
Nov.       1....      500x    2 


8.000 
7.000 
1,000 


16,000 


Average  capital  for  one  month     85.000 

Under  the  second  method  the  bal- 
ances of  each  partner's  account  are 
multiplied  by  the  length  of  time  that  it 
remains  unchanged.  The  sum  of  the 
products  will  be  the  average  capital  for 
the  period  under  consideration.  The 
result  is  the  same  by  either  method,  but 
the  second  method  has  the  distinct  ad- 
vantage of  providing  a  check  upon  the 
work  in  regard  to  the  time,  since  the 
months  must  total  to  make  the  year, 
or  whatever  fiscal  period  is  used,  and 
the  last  balance  used  should  correspond 
to  the  balance  of  the  account  as  shown 
by  the  ledger. 

The  second  method  of  calculating  the 
average    capital    is    shown    by    the    fol- 


lowing: 

Assuming  William  Jones  and  James 
Smith  to  be  partners  and  sharing  pro- 
fits on  the  basis  of  the  average  capital 
the  profits  would  be  divided  85/150 
and  65    150  respectively. 

Where  the  differences  in  the  ability 
of  the  several  partners  is  recognized  by 
the  payment  of  salaries  to  some  or  all 
of  the  partners,  such  salaries,  if  in 
themselves  reasonable,  are  charged  di- 
rectly to  the  operating  accounts.  The 
accountant  should  be  careful,  however, 
to  include  as  salaries  only  such 
amounts  as  are  reasonable  under  the 
circumstances.  Where  the  amounts 
credited  to  the  partners  as  salaries 
greatly  exceed  the  amount  which 
would  have  to  be  paid  to  outsiders  for 
like  services,  there  is  danger  that  the 
operating  profits  will  be  understated 
and.  in  a  manufacturing  concern  carry- 
ing a  large  supply  of  finished  goods, 
inventories  are  overvalued. 

If  the  partnership  agreement  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  "interest"  on 
the  capital  of  the  several  partners  the 
accountant  should  be  careful  to  make 
the  proper  adjustments.  The  term  "in- 
terest" when  used  in  this  connection  is, 
of  course,  a  misnomer,  since  capital 
contributed  by  the  several  partners  is 
not  borrowed  money.  The  fact  that 
the  agreement  provides  for  the  allow- 
ance of  "interest"  on  partners'  capital 
does  not  imply  that  interest  is  to  be 
charged  on  withdrawals.  Frequently 
where  the  partnership  agreement  pro- 
vides for  interest  on  partners'  capital  it 
is  intended  merely  to  give  a  preference 
on  the  basis  of  capital  invested  as  to 
certain  parts  of  the  profits,  and  to 
divide  the  remaining  profits  equally  or 
on  some  other  agreed  basis.  A  pro- 
vision of  this  kind  frequently  causes 
rather  unexpected  results.  Thus,  where 
"A"  has  invested  $5,000  and  "B" 
$10,000,  under  the  agreement  that  in- 
terest shall  be  credited  on  their  respec- 
tive capital  accounts  at  the  rate  of  6% 
per  year  and  there  have  been  no  profits. 
"A"  would  be  credited  with  $300  and 
"B"  with  $600.  There  being  no  profits, 
the  $900  charged  to  "interest"  would 
then  be  charged  to  "A"  $450  and  "B" 
$450.  reducing  "A's"  capital  account  to 
S4.850  and  increasing  "B's"  to  $10,150, 
a  result  probably  not  contemplated  bl- 
ather party  when  the  firm  was  formed. 

It  seems  to  be  a  general  rule  fol- 
lowed by  accountants  in  the  country 
that  if  "interest"  is  credited  on  the 
capital  accounts  of  all  the  partners, 
such  "interest"  is  not  charged  to  the 
regular  interest  account,  but  to  the 
profit    and     loss     distribution    account. 

(  To  be  continued  ) 


Statement  of  the  Account  of  James  Smith 

Januarv   1    Invested       $3,000.  balance  $3,000  for   1   month  $  3,000 

February  1  Withdrew     1.000.  balance     2.000  for  1   month  2.000 

March  1  Invested  4.500.  balance     6,500  for   1   month  6,500 

April  1  Withdrew-  1,500.  balance     5.000  for  2  months 10.000 

June   1   Invested  1.000.  balance     6.000  for  2  months 12,000 

August   1   Withdrew  700,  balance     5,300  for  2  months 10,600 

October  1   Withdrew         500.  balance     4.800  for  1  month  4,800 

November  1   Invested     2,500.  balance     7.300  for   1   month  7.300 

Docember   1   Invested     1.500.  balance     8,800  for   1   month 8.800 

12  $65^000 
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The  Ways  and  Means  of  Speech 


By  CARL  MARSHALL 


VII 
The  English  Verb 

In  most,  if  not  all  languages,  the 
grammar  of  the  verb  appears  to  give 
most  trouble.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  our  actions  and  emotions,  with 
their  many  complications  and  relations 
which  are  mainly  expressed  by  verbs, 
occupy  much  the  larger  part  of  the 
domain  of  thought.  Although  the 
nouns  far  out-number  all  the  other 
parts  of  speech,  and  doubtless  date 
further  back  in  the  history  of  speech, 
the  ideas  they  express  are  simpler,  and 
their  meanings  are  subject  to  less  var- 
iation through  their  association  with 
other  words.  The  basis  of  language  is 
thought,  and,  conversely  the  basis  of 
thought  is  language, — neither,  in  fact, 
can  exist  without  the  other, — but  the 
essential  of  thought  is  assertion,  or  the 
sentence,  and  there  can  be  no  assertion, 
or  sentence  without  the  verb.  It  is  the 
key-stone  of  the  language  arch,  and 
without  it,  our  speech  would  fall  into 
a  shapeless  mess  of  unrelated  ideas. 
This  supreme  importance  of  the  verb 
in  the  structure  of  speech,  is  suggested 
by  the  etymology  of  the  word,  verb 
itself,  which  is  a  derivative  of  the  Latin, 
verbum,  a  word.  That  is,  the  verb  is 
the  word,  in  the  sentence. 

But  in  order  that  the  verb  may  fulfill 
this  supreme  function,  it  has  had  to 
undergo  many  variations  to  conform 
to  the  varying  circumstances  under 
which  action  or  qualities  may  be  predi- 
cated. Thus,  we  may  want  to  express 
the  completion  or  continuance  of  an 
act,  whether  the  act  occurred  in  the 
past,  the  present  or  the  future,  whether 
the  act  actually  happened,  or  whether 
it  was  merely  supposed  to  happen,  or 
might  happen  or  could  happen. 

These  contingencies  are  summed  up 
in  grammar  under  such  terms  as  tense, 
mode,  voice,  number,  and  person,  and 
by  such  classifications  of  the  form  and 
meanings  and  limitation  of  verbs  as 
finite,  active,  passive,  neuter,  transitive, 
intransitive,  regular,  irregular,  and  so 
on.  In  the  ancient  or  "dead"  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  in  most  modern  ton- 
gues other  than  the  English,  these  var- 
iations in  the  use  and  limitation  of 
verbs  were  mostly  expressed  by  chang- 
es in  the  form,  called  inflection,  and 
this  makes  the  study  of  these  languages 
a  formidable  task.  But  in  English,  we 
happily  escape  most  of  this  grammati- 
cal complexity,  by  using  simple  little 
"helping  words."  or  auxiliaries,  instead 
of  the  perplexing  inflections,  as  in  such 
predicate  forms  as  "might  have  been 
killed,"  "ought  to  go,"  "shall  have 
u  i  ii  ten,"  i  tc. 

As  there  is  very  little  in  the  way  of 
grammar  to  the  English  verb,  there  is 
very  little  profit  to  the  student  of  En- 
glish in  mastering  the  complicated 
terminology     given     in     the     grammar 


books  under  the  head  of  conjugation, 
involving  all  the  various  combinations 
of  "Voice,"  "Mode,"  "Tense."  etc. 
There  is  good  authority  for  the  obser- 
vation that  there  is  really  no  such  thing 
in  English  as  either  voice,  or  mode  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  past  indefi- 
nite, wrote,  went,  ran,  saw,  and  the 
S-forms,  writes,  gives,  runs,  etc.,  we 
have  no  definite  tense  forms.  Neither 
is  voice  indicated  by  any  change  in  the 
verb,  other  than  the  use  of  a  participle 
and  an  auxiliary,  as  was  written,  had 
been  killed,  were  taken,  etc. 

There  are  just  two  things  necessary 
in  order  to  master  the  English  verb: 
first,  to  learn  the  fundamental  forms 
of  the  verbs  and  the  laws  that  govern 
their  use;  second  to  know  the  meanings 
of  the  verbs  themselves,  which  last,  of 
course  is  not  a  matter  of  grammar  at 
all,  but  of  diction,  or  the  right  use  of 
words.  To  use  can  when  one  means 
may,  had  ought  for  should,  or  lay  for 
lie,  is  no  more  "ungrammatical"  than 
to  use  expect  when  one  means  suspect. 
As  to  forms,  the  irregular,  or  so-called 
"strong"  verbs,  have  five,  viz.:  The 
Name  Form  (write);  the  S-form, 
(writes);  the  Past  Indefinite,  (wrote); 
the  Past  Participle,  (written);  the 
Present  Participle,  (writing).  In  the 
regular,  or  "weak"  verbs,  the  Past  In- 
definite and  the  Past  Participle, 
(walked)  are  alike,  hence  these  verbs 
have  but  four  forms. 

There  are  certain  limitations  for  the 
use  of  these  forms,  which  can  be  learn- 
ed by  anyone  of  average  mentality  in 
one  or  two  lessons.  They  may  be 
stated  as  follows: 

Name  Form.  Used  alone,  or  without 
an  auxiliary,  to  express  action  in  pre- 
sent time,  as,  "They  write,"  or  with 
various  auxiliaries  to  express  action  in 
other  tenses,  as,  do  write,  did  write, 
will  write,  might  write,  etc. 

Note.  It  it  misleading  to  call  this 
form  of  the  verb  "present,"  as  it  is  used 
in  the  past  or  the  future  tenses  quite 
as  often  as  in  the  present.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  form  carries  no  suggestion 
of   tense. 

S-Form.  Used  with  subjects  in  the 
first  person  singular  only,  and  without 
an  auxiliary,  as  "He  writes". 

Past  Indefinite.  Used  to  express 
actions  in  past  time  and  without  auxil- 
iaries, as  "lie  wrote". 

Past  Participle.  Used  with  auxiliar- 
ies to  express  a  completed  or  perfected 
action  in  any  tense,  as,  "It  was  writ- 
ten," "He  may  have  written,"  "Tt  will 
he  written" 

Present  Participle.  Used  with  auxil- 
iaries  in  any  tense  In  express  an  action 
that  is  going  on  at  the  time  indicati  '1. 
us,  "We  shall  be  writing,"  "He  was 
writing". 

Probably  at  least  one-half  of  the 
common  misuses  of  the  verb  arise  from 
the   violation   of   the   foregoing   simple 


and  definite  little  rules.  These  viola- 
tions include  such  common  solecisms 
as  "I  seen  him,"  "He  has  went  to' 
town."  "They  come  yesterday,"  "The 
boys  works  hard".  Of  course,  espec- 
ially in  the  cast  of  the  irregular  verbs 
like  lay,  lie,  rise,  sit,  set,  and  so  forth, 
one  must  learn  thoroughly  the  forms 
of  each  verb.  Many  of  the  above  and 
similar  expressions  may  be  avoided, 
without  much  knowledge  of  grammar, 
by  those  who  care,  and  who  will  ob-  . 
serve  the  conversation  of  cultivated 
people,  but  it  is  a  great  help  to  know 
why  the  expressions  are  wrong. 

Under  this  head,  comes  the  very 
common  misuse,  often  by  cultured  per- 
sons, of  that  little  contraction,  "don't". 
The  best  way  to  avoid  this  misuse,  is 
to  remember  that  the  expression  is  the 
equivalent  of  "do  not".  By  bearing 
this  in  mind,  we  shall  not  say,  "He 
don't  like  it."  "It  don't  matter,"  etc., 
for  no  one  would  say.  "He  do  not  like 
it."  "It  do  not  matter". 

Under  the  rule  for  the  use  of  the  S- 
form,  arises  the  often  puzzling  ques- 
tion of  the  agreement  of  the  verb  with 
its  subject.  I  shall  conclude  the 
presi  nt  paper  with  some  frank  discus- 
sion of  this  vexed  question.  To  begin 
with,  it  should  be  stated  without  minc- 
ing matters,  that  the  time-honored 
"Rule",  "The  verb  agrees  with  its  sub- 
ject in  person  and  number."  is  not  and 
never  was  true  in  English,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  Latin  or  other  in- 
flected languages.  It  would  have  been 
much  nearer  the  mark  to  say  in  behalf 
of  the  English  verb:  "The  verb  does 
NOT  agree  with  its  subject  in  person 
and  number".  First  as  to  this  alleged 
agreement  in  person.  With  the  one 
exception  of  the  S-form,  which  is  re- 
stricted to  the  first  person  singular,  the 
verb  is  quite  unaffected  by  the  person 
of  the  subject.  We  say,  I  had  come, 
he  had  come,  you  had  come,  and  so  on 
with  all  the  compound  verbs,  except 
those  having  the  S-form,  as  has,  does, 
is,  or  was,  etc.  In  fact,  with  the  ex- 
ception above  noted,  the  English  verb 
has  no  "person". 

As  to  number,  the  same  thing  is  true, 
except  that  even  the  S-form  or  singu- 
lar, is  often  correctly  used  with  plural 
subjects,  and  even  with  compound  subj 
jects  Thus  we  say,  "Five  dollars  was 
given  for  the  book,"  "Ten  miles  is  the 
length  of  the  course,"  "Bread  and  milk 
is  good  food."  or  "The  family  do  not, 
or  does  not  agree,"  according  to  what 
we  mean.  When  Kipling  wrote:  "The 
shouting  and  the  tumult  dies",  he  was 
pounced  upon  by  a  lot  of  critics  of  the 
Miss  Nancy  type,  who  waxed  sarcastic 
because  "this  great  English  writer  did 
not  know  enough  to  keep  his  verbs  in 
.■element  with  their  subjects."  Per- 
haps they  would  have  written:  "Pork 
and  beans  are  a  favorite  Boston  food". 

The  truth  about  this  matter  of  verb 
(agrement  is.  that  we  make  our  verbs 
conform,  not  to  the  form  of  the  noun 
whether  singular  or  plural,  but  to  its 
meaning.  When  we  say,  correctly] 
"Fifty  pounds  of  beans  was  sold"  we 
are  not  thinking  of  the  beans  separately 
considered,  but  of  the  whole  quantity 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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PROGRAM  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  PENMANSHIP 
SUPERVISORS 
H.  C    Walker,   Pros.,  St    Louis,  Mo. 
Bare  K    Mann,  Vice  President,  Rock  Island,  111 
E.  G.  Miller.  St-cy.  and  Treas.,  Pittsburgh,   Pa 

Hotel   Warwick,  St.   Louis,   Mo.,  April 

23,  24  and  25,   1924 
Wednesday-"  to   11:30  A.   M.     Hotel 
Warw  ick. 
Music,   Mr.   Eugene   M.   Hahnel,   Su- 
pervisor  of  Music,  St.  Louis  Pub- 
lic Schools, 
(a)   Address  of  Welcome. 
I  bi    President's  Address. 
(c)   How   can    the    Principles   of   the 
Writing     Lesson     be     made     to 
Function  in  Daily  Written  Work? 
Subject  introduced  by  Miss  Sara 
EC.    Miinn,   Davenport,   la.      Dis- 
cussion. 
Wednesday — 1   to  3  o'clock. 

A  visit  to  a  St.  Louis  school  to  wit- 
ness   results    under    the    plan    of 
Progress  Card  of  Daily  Written 
Work. 
Wednesday — S  o'clock  P.  M. 

(a)  How  can  Supervision  be  Con- 
ducted with  the  Least  Waste  of 
the  Supervisor's,  the  Teacher's, 
and  the  Pupil's  Time?  Subject 
introduced  by  Miss  Lena  Shaw, 
Detroit,  Mich.     Discussion. 

(b)  Some  Junior  High  Schools  are 
omitting  Penmanship  Practice, 
(except  for  the  very  poor  writ- 
ers). Can  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren be  taught  to  write  well 
enough  by  the  end  of  the  sixth 
grade  to  warrant  Discontinuing 
the  Practice?  Subject  introduced 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  Ryan,  Principal 
Ben  Blewett  Junior  High  School, 
St.   Louis.     Discussion. 

Thursday— 9  to  11:30  o'clock. 

(a)  Present  Day  Issues  in  Teaching 
Penmanship.  Dr.  Frank  N.  Free- 
man. University  of  Chicago.  Dis- 
cussion. 

(b)  Which  Movement  is  Best  for 
Primary  Grades.  (1st,  2nd,  and 
3rd  Grades),  Whole  Arm.  Mus- 
cular, Combined,  or  Finger? 
Each  of  these  movements  will  be 
represented  by  an  ardent  ad- 
herent. 

Thursday — 1   to  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

A  Visit  to  a  St.  Louis  School  to  Wit- 
ness Results  in  the  Primary 
Grades.  In  St.  Louis,  corrected 
finger  movement  (primary  move- 
ment) is  used  in  grades  below 
the  fourth. 

Thursday  Evening — 8  o'clock. 

Tenth  Anniversary  Banquet.  Mr.  J. 
H.  Bachtenkircher,  Lafayette, 
Indiana,   Toastmaster. 

Friday— 9  to  11:30 

(a)  Should  All  the  Teachers  of  a 
School  be  Required  to  Teach 
Penmanship?  Is  Departmental 
Penmanship  a  Success?  Is  the 
Special  Teacher  Plan  a  Success? 
Subject  introduced  by  Miss 
Laura  J.  Breckenridge,  Lafay- 
ette,   Ind.      Discussion.  . 

(b)  Round  Table  Discussion. 
Friday — 1   to  4:30  o'clock. 

(a)  Election   of  Officers. 

(b)  Judgment  of  Specimens  with  a 
View  to  Making  a  Scale. 


CRAGIN 
t  ontinued  from  page  17) 

who.  .is  he  truthfully  said  when  he  took 
his  lust  dollar  a  day  job,  could  drive 
anything.  Now,  there  are  two  ways  oi 
driving:  one  is  done  by  the  officer  who 
gets  behind  his  company  and  says: 
"Go  ahead,  boys!"  The  other  is  done 
by  the  officer  who  gets  ahead  of  his 
company  and  says:  "Come  on,  boys." 
Schwab  was  one  of  the  '"come  on 
boys"  style;  never  asked  anybody  to 
do  more  than  he  did,  and  his  whole 
plan  of  production  from  the  day  he  be- 
gan to  have  control  of  the  help  of 
Andrew  Carnegie  &  Co.  has  been  to 
pay  a  bonus  for  work  above  the  aver- 
age, 

The  ship  building  progressed  by 
leaps  and  bounds  the  moment  Schwab 
took  command,  called  the  great  army 
of  ship  builders  together,  and  inspired 
them  with  his  own  tremendous  vital- 
ity. They  built  one  big  ship  in  twenty- 
seven  days,  and  Schwab  took  off  his 
own  gold  watch,  and  gave  it  to  little 
English  Tommy  Watson,  the  master 
ship  builder  of  that  yard  as  a  medal  for 
his  exertions,  and  he  promised  Admiral 
Vowles  a  Jersey  cow  if  he  got  out  fifty 
ships  in  a  certain  very  brief  period  of 
time.  Schwab  could  leave  the  Bethle- 
hem Stele  Works,  which  now  extended 
four  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Le- 
high River  at  Bethlehem,  for  when  he 
began  business  at  Bethlehem  he  fol- 
lowe  the  same  plan  Carnegie  had  taken, 
and  picked  out  fifteen  young  men  from 
the  bankrupt  company,  and  made  them 
his  lieutenants  in  the  building  up  of  the 
enormous  corporation.  Thirty  million 
dollars  was  its  sotck  at  first. 

Now  when  the  war  broke  out  there 
were  any  quantity  of  men  in  this  coun- 
try who  sympathized  with  Germany, 
for  we  have  a  German-American  popu- 
lation of  more  than  twelve  million. 
Schwab  had  visited  Germany  many 
and  many  a  time,  and  I  presume  had 
met  Von  Tirpits  and  Ludendorf,  and 
even  Kaiser  Bill  himself,  and  he  greatly 
admired  many  things  about  the  tre- 
mendous Krupp  gun  works  at  Essen. 
The  Secret  Service  Dept.  of  the  Wil- 
helmstrasse  assured  the  German  War 
Dept.  that  Schwab  was  German,  and 
would  not  help  the  allies,  so  they  de- 
cided the  way  to  secure  him  was  to 
get  contral  of  the  stock  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.  and  then  prevent  that 
company  from  furnishing  war  material 
to  the  allies.  They  didn't  think  then 
that  the  United  States  would  ever  get 
into  the  scrap  for  this  was  early  in 
1915,  so  they  approached  Schwab  to 
buy  control  of  the  steel  works.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  offered  a  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  for  his  stock,  a  little  more 
than  half  of  the  total  stock  of  the 
company.  He  admits  an  offer  of  sixty 
million  dollars,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
he  could  have  had  his  own  price,  but 
Schwab  is  a  hundred  percent  American, 
whatever  his  name  might  indicate.  His 
sympathies  were  all  with  the  allies,  and 
he  had  given  Kitchener  his  promise  not 
to  sell  for  five  years. 

It  became  necessary  to  greatly  in- 
crease the  capital  stock  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Stele  Company.     New  stock  must 


lie  issued,  hut  Schwab  said:  "The  only 
one  way  they  can  get  possession  oi  this 
i  ompany  is  to  buy  my  interest  in  it. 
and  1  will  never  sell  that  to  anybody 
who  might  become  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States  We  will  issue  new 
stock,  thirty,  fifty,  a  hundred  million 
dollars;  that  stock  shall  have  its  share 
of  the  dividends,  but  no  voting  power," 
and  that  is  the  way  all  the  stock  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  except  the 
original  thirty  million  has  been  issued. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  is  still  in  the  year 
1923,  at  61,  in  supreme  command  of 
that  company.  He  says  he  has  retired 
from  the  business  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Grace,  one  of  the 
young  men  he  selected  when  he  took 
over  the  work  in  1905.  Not  one  of  the 
fifteen  proved  a  failure.  The  salaries 
of  these  men  are  merely  nominal. 
Some  of  the  best  men  draw  only  a 
hundred  dollars  a  week,  but  they  get  a 
bonus  on  the  amount  of  steel  they  pro- 
duce, and  Schwab  in  a  recent  address 
said  that  Mr.  Grace  would  draw  more 
than  a  million  dollars  as  his  share  for 
the  year   1921. 

Schwab  says:  "The  only  luck  I 
ever  had  was  to  be  born  with  good 
mental  powers,  and  a  physical  consti- 
tution that  thrives  on  the  hardest  kind 
of  work.  I  had  enough  hardships  and 
trials,  but  I  would  not  give  up  the  ex- 
periences of  a  boyhood  born  of  luxuries 
and  paved  with  many  obstacles  for  any 
amount." 

Physically  Schwab  is  a  big  fellow, 
and  he  keeps  in  fine  condition  all  the 
time.  His  idea  of  rest  is  to  do  some- 
thing else.  You  can't  imagine  him  sit- 
ting in  a  rocking  chair  and  telling  stor- 
ies. "My  office  is  where  I  am,"  he 
says,  and  that  is  true. 

Schwab  is  a  good  card-player.  Old 
Uncle  John  Wilson  of  Franklin,  Penn- 
sylvania, said  to  him  when  he  went  to 
Washington:  "Say,  Charlie,  you  don't 
need  any  salary  from  the  Government; 
all  you  need  is  to  get  those  rich  fellows 
down  there  to  play  bridge  with  you  and 
you  will  make  more  than  you  can  with 
the  steel  business."  From  this  I  judge 
that  Mr.  Schwab  doesn't  lose  heavily 
at  bridge  or  poker. 

In  the  summer  of  1915  he  took  up 
golf.  This  was  his  first  venture  in  out- 
door sports.  His  costume  is  very  sim- 
ple— he  just  takes  off  his  coat  and  vest. 
Nobody  who  knows  Schwab  could 
imagine  him  in  the  fancy  knicker- 
bockers and  checkered  stockings  and 
freak  cap  of  the  golf  fan. 

He  has  always  been  a  lover  of  music, 
for  he  came  from  a  musical  family. 
His  grandfather  was  a  fine  musician, 
and  he  taught  the  boy  to  play  the 
piano  and  the  organ  very  well,  and 
they  say  he  can  fiddle  first-rate.  One 
of  his  stunts  used  to  be,  when  he  was 
a  young  man,  and  mixed  with  the  boys, 
to  play  "Yankee  Doodle"  with  the  left 
hand,  "Annie  Laurie"  with  the  right 
hand  on  the  piano  and  sing  "Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  a  certain  melodious 
mixup.  In  his  great  mansion  on  River- 
side Drive,  New  York,  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent cathedral  organ  with  echo  or- 
gans scatterel  all  over  the  house.  He 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Going  Into  Business 

By  M.  N.  BUNKER 

President.  The  Peoples  College.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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CHAPTER  V 
Be   Your   Own  Business   Man 

Be  your  own  business  man! 

In  one  of  the  old  public  school  read- 
ers studied  by  your  grandmother  and 
mine  there  was  a  fable  something  like 
this: 

"Once  upon  a  time  a  lark  built  his 
nest  in  a  field  of  growing  grain.  The 
grain  was  young,  and  when  he  brought 
his  mate  to  the  nest  they  could  look 
out  of  their  home  over  the  surrounding 
field  and  it  was  green,  and  fresh.  This 
continued  even  after  the  last  egg  had 
been  laid,  and  the  mother  bird  had  set- 
tled upon  her  task  of  hatching  a  brood 
of  babies.  The  days  passed,  however, 
the  grain  grew  taller,  and  changed  from 
the  green  to  a  golden  color.  The  fresh- 
ness was  gone,  and  instead  it  gained 
the  rich  odor  of  ripeness.  The  harvest 
time  had  come,  as  had  also  the  tiny 
family.  With  this  condition  existing 
the  mother  bird  was  horrified  one  day 
to  find  the  farmer  and  his  son  near 
her  home,  discussing  the  harvesting  of 
their  grain.  T  will  send  for  my  brother 
James'  said  the  farmer.  'He  will  come 
and  cut  this  grain  for  me,  and  will  do 
it  at  once.'  And  the  farmer  and  his 
son  passed  on,  leaving  the  little  mother 
in  despair.  Her  family  was  too  small 
to  move,  and  she  knew  not  wha  to  i 
Her  mate,  however,  urged  that  she 
settle  her  feathers,  and  wait  for  the 
morrow,  'for,'  he  said,  'it  may  be  that 
the  farmer's  brother  will  not  come.' 
So  the  mother  bird  took  her  mate's  ad- 
vice, and  waited.  The  farmer's  brother 
did  not  come,  not  the  next  day  nor  the 
next.  But  the  following  day  the  farmer 
himself  returned,  this  time  with  an- 
other son.  'Your  uncle'  he  said,  'did 
not  come,  but  I  must  certainly  have 
this  field  harvested.  I  shall  send  for 
neighbor  Smith,  who  will  come  with 
his  reaper,  and  harvest  this  field  for 
me.' 

"Again  the  mother  bird  suffered 
agonies,  and  again  her  mate  settled  his 
feathers  and  urged  that  she  do  like- 
wise. 'You  know'  he  said,  'that  the 
farmer's  brother  did  not  come — and  he 
was  held  by  ties  of  blood.  We  do  not 
know  that  neighbor  Smith  will  come.' 
Thus  reassured  the  mother  again  gave 
herself  to  the  care  of  her  family,  watch- 
ing them  grow  a  little  each  day,  as 
the  father  bird  brought  home  bugs  and 
worms  for  the  hungry  mouths.  The 
next  day  came,  and  Farmer  Smith  did 
not  come,  nor  did  he  come  the  follow- 
ing day  or  the  next,  although  some  of 
the  stalks  began  to  hold  their  heads  as 
though  ashamed  of  waiting. 

"But  the  fourth  day  the  farmer  who 
owned  the  field  came  again  with  his 
son,  and  seeing  the  ripened  grain  said, 
T  have  sent  for  my  brother,  and  for 
my  neighbor  to  come  and  harvest  this 
grain.      They    have    failed    me,    so    to- 


morrow I  shall  come,  myself,  and  har- 
vest this  field.'  Then,  with  his  sons 
he  went  away,  leaving  the  mother  bird 
again  worried  and  anxious,  to  tell  her 
mate  of  their  impending  disaster.  And 
as  she  told  her  story  for  the  third  time, 
the  father  bird  ruffled  his  feathers  and 
said,  'My  dear,  this  indeed  is  the  time 
for  us  to  act.  the  man  is  coming  to  do 
his  own  work,  instead  of  sending  his 
brother,  or  his  neighbor.  He  will 
surely  come  on  the  morrow — but,  we 
need  not  worry.  See  our  family,  they 
are  ready  to  fly'  and  he  winked  one 
eye  sagel}'  at  the  weakest  of  the  bird- 
lings,  fluttering  out  of  the  nest." 

So,  young  man,  learn  at  the  very 
outset  of  your  business  life  to  be  your 
own  business  man.  Your  own  life  lies 
before  you.  It  is  yours  to  sculpture 
into  what  you  will,  and  no  one  else  can 
take  your  future  and  sculpture  it  for 
you.  Your  task  lies  ahead,  and  as  you 
labor  and  work,  your  finished  product 
will  be. 

But  in  this  fact  lies  one  great  danger 
— and  one  you  must  avoid  if  you  are 
to  build  a  worthy  monument.  A  mas- 
ter worker  in  granite  may  have  his 
labor  ruined  by  an  outside  force  that, 
causing  him  to  strike  a  false  blow, 
would  ruin  all  he  had  done.  So  the 
master  sculptor  chips  and  chips  and 
grinds  and  grinds  at  the  solid  stone, 
but  always  he  is  going  straight  ahead. 
He  has  made  his  measurements,  he 
knows  exactly  where  he  is  going,  and 
though  he  may  lay  down  his  tools  to 
rest,  he  comes  back  to  the  same  course 
that  he  had  at  the  beginning.  Thus  he 
completes  the  masterpiece,  and  builds 
his  fame. 

The  day  you  start  in  business  you 
have  started  your  own  grinding,  and 
chipping.  You  have  started  as  the 
farmer  in  the  old  fable  started,  to  do 
your  own  work  in  your  own  way,  and 
as  you  follow  the  rule  of  the  sculptor 
just  so  you  will  win. 

Your  friends  — ■  every  young  man 
should  have  friends — will  be  glad  to  see 
you  start  to  make  a  name  for  yourself. 
They  will  be  proud  of  you;  some  of 
them  so  proud  that  they  will  drop  in  to 
see  you  and  tell  you  just  how  they 
would  do  something  —  provided  they 
were  you.  Such  friends  will  assure 
you  that  they  are  not  giving  advice; 
.they  do  not  want  to  tell  you  what  to 
do,  but  "just  as  a  friendly  tip"  they 
have  stopped  to  tell  you  what  they 
think  that  you  should  do. 

Right  here,  young  man,  going  into 
business  as  an  emnlovee  or  on  your 
■  mi  capital,  you  will  find  one  of  your 
great  problems.  Some  of  what  is  said 
to  you  will  be  very  good;  some  of  it 
wili  be  fairly  good,  and  some  of  it 
very  bad  indeed  for  you.  At  the  same 
time  you  will  have  some  ideas  of  your 
own  which  you  thought  were  pretty 
fair   until   you   found   so  many   outside 


suggestions  as  to  what  would  be  bet- 
ter. 

Possibly  some  of  these  outside  ideas 
are  going  to  be  very  good,  but  do  not 
be  too  quick  to  throw  away  your  own, 
and  grasp  the  outsider's,  even  though 
they  come  to  you  with  a  great  deal 
more  gilt  on  the  surface.  The  chances 
are  that  surface  is  only  surface,  and 
shown  no  worn  spots  merely  because 
it  has  never  been  called  on  to  weather 
the  storms  of  use.  Furthermore,  your 
own  ideas  are  apt  to  have  become  a 
little  worn  around  the  edges  if  you  use 
them  every  day.  The  man  who  has 
only  one  suit  of  clothes,  though  it  be 
of  the  very  best  material,  may  some- 
times feel  that  two  suits  of  cheaper 
material  are  attractive,  and  shoddy  sug- 
gestions many  times  offer  an  attractive 
relief  to  the  man  who  has  been  trudg- 
ing along  steadily  behind  his  own 
brown,  and  becoming-threadbare  ideas. 
But  wait  before  you  make  the  change. 
Dig  beneath  the  surface  and  see  what 
this  new  suggestion  leads  you  to,  and 
what  strings  are  tied  to  it.  If  every- 
thing looks  good,  after  you  have 
sounded  the  depths  of  them,  then  adapt 
them  if  they  seem  to  fit  into  and  bene- 
fit your  own  program,  but  be  very,  very 
slow  to  drop  the  undertaking  you  have 
started  for  another  which  has  been 
suggested  to  you. 

Suppose  just  at  the  start  of  your 
business  career,  you  decide  that  there 
is  more  opportunity  for  you  in  a  little 
town  than  in  a  larger  one.  You  see 
an  opportunity,  say  as  a  small  town 
printer,  and  you  choose  the  town,  and 
pack  your  trunk,  ready  to  start  your 
own  road  in  the  business  world.  Just 
at  this  point,  though,  some  of  the  fel- 
lows you  have  known  come  to  you 
and  sa3',  "John,  John,  you're  making 
the  mistake  of  your  life.  Why  there 
are  scores  of  opportunities  for  a  printer 
in  a  city,  where  you  will  not  have  one 
out  there  in  the  sticks.  Come  on,  get 
off  that  idea."  So  they  will  urge  you, 
and  advise  you,  in  banter  and  serious 
talk.  Some  older  heads  may  enter  and 
tell  you  of  one  or  another  small  town 
printer  who  has  failed.  Then  some- 
body will  suggest  that  you  would  make 
a  great  deal  better  grocer  than  you  will 
a  printer,  and  another  will  remark  that 
you  are  missing  your  place  in  life — 
that  you  should  study  to  be  a  doctor. 

Right  here,  stop  and  settle  your 
question.  Do  you  want  to  be  a  small 
town  printer?  Do  you  see  opportuni- 
ties in  it  for  yourself;  not  for  Bill 
Adams,  but  for  you?  Are  you  willing 
to  start  the  field  as  a  small  town 
printer,  and  then  dig  in  and  show  all 
the  wiseacres  that  if  somebody  else 
failed,  that  is  not  due  and  just  cause 
for  you  to  do  the  same,  and  use  the 
other  fellow  as  an  alibi? 

Settle  your  own  question,  and  then 
if  vou  want  to  he  that  country  printer 
—BE  ONE. 

Go  ahead  and  live  the  life  you  plan- 
ned for  yourself.  You  will  find,  in 
looking  over  the  lives  of  the  men  who 
succeed,  that  you  have  plenty  of  com- 
pany. No  doubt  there  were  men  and 
women  too,  who  said  to  Elbert  Hub- 
bard in  the  early  days  of  the   famous 
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loycrofters,  "Bert,  you're  making  an 
iwful  tool  of  yourself  out  there  in 
Cast  Aurora,  trying  to  take  green 
wintry  hoys  and  girls,  and  train  them 
o  produce  fine  hooks  and  furniture. 
Jonic  to  the  city,  and  you  can  get  a 
ot  easier  iob  with  more  pay."  But 
Bubbard  didn't  do  that.  He  stuck  to 
lis  guns  out  in  the  little  town  of  East 
pirora,  with  less  than  3500  inhabi- 
ants,  and  only  one  or  two  bath  tubs 
o  the  town,  hut  when  Elbert  Hubbard 
lent  down  on  the  Lusitania,  Dr.  Frank 
bane  said  he  was  the  on  man  America 
ould  least  spare,  and  the  greatest, 
lost  successful,  brainiest  business  men 
t  the  country  referred  to  him  as  the 
reatcst  inspiration  American  business 
ad  ever  had. 

When  "Jim"  Hill  began  railroading, 
_  is  more  than  probable  that  some  of 
is  friends,  both  old  and  young,  shook 
heir  heads,  and  said,  "Jim,  why  are 
ou  doing  it?  You  could  find  a  lot 
etter  field  in  the  butcher  business,  or 
s  a  book  agent." 

History,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
f  admirers  all  agree  that  Theodore 
feosevelt  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
,merica  has  produced  in  her  history, 
le  was  a  rancher,  a  rough  rider,  a 
olitician,  author,  explorer,  and  above 
a  man  for  living  his  own  life.  His 
iographers  tell  us,  however,  that  when 
e  was  striking  out  for  himself,  a 
ender,  undeveloped  boy,  that  he  met 
ith  just  ruch  counter  suggestions  that 
ave  come  to  every  young  fellow  who 
yer  started  to  do  something  worth 
hile.  They  told  him  that  he  was  fool- 
h  to  go  into  the  wdids  of  the  Dakotas, 
id  later  the  same  wiseacres  told  him 

would  ruin  his  prospects  if  he  be- 
ime  governor  of  New  York,  or  Police 
ommissioner,  and  after  all  of  that, 
tere  were  people  who  told  him  he  was 
wish  for  going  to  Africa  as  a  big 
une  hunter. 

But  he  went.  "Jim"  Hill  became  the 
•eatest  railroad  man  of  his  dav  and 
meration.  Elbert  Hubbard  built  a 
onument  for  himself  that  will  go 
nvn  through  generations.  They  did 
because  they  stuck  to  the  belief  that 
ey  had  in  themselves.     They  set  out 

build  their  monuments,  just  as  the 
ulptor  takes  his  chisel  and  block  of 
anite  to  make  his  imposing  figures, 
hey  did  not  call  on  John,  nor  Frank, 
>r  Sam.  but  they  first  determined  in 
eir  own  minds  what  they  would  do — 
id  then  they  did  it. 
Be  your  own  business  man.  If  you 
ant  to  make  buttons,  go  and  start  at 
e  bottom.  Learn  the  button  business 
am   the   gathering  of  the   first   shells 

the  selling  of  the  finished  product, 
udy  the  business,  and  learn  it  even 
ough  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  advise 
oi  that  all  of  your  effort  is  wasted 
d  that  you  should  be  keeping  books 

a  shoe  factory. 

But  first  be  sure  that  you  want  to 
ike  buttons.  Do  not  figure  that  you 
int  to  make  them  because  you  can 
oid  work,  or  because  some  rich  uncle 
ly  die  and  leave  you  a  button  fae- 
ry. Make  buttons  if  you  want  to 
ike  them,  but  want  to  make  them 
cause  making  buttons  really,  truly  is 
:  one  thing  you  want  to  do. 


Oliver  P.  Marken,  who  has  been  faith- 
fully tollowing  the  roundhand  lessons 
in  the  Ii.  E.  regularly  each  month,  is 
developing  into  quite  a  skillful  writer. 
\\  e  hope  that  we  may  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  presenting  some  of  his  work  to 
our  readers  some  time. 

Ira  Short,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  gavi  us 
a  pleasant  surprise  with  bis  fine  Orna- 
mental Penmanship.  We  had  no  idea 
that  his  work  was  so  skillful.  Keep  on 
Mr.  Short  and  you  will  see  what  the 
top   looks   like. 

K.  G.  Overbey,  Director  of  Penman- 
ship, Commercial  Teacher  Training 
Department,  State  Normal  School,  In- 
diana. Pa.,  has  sent  the  B.  E.  a  one 
hundred  per  cent  subscription  list  from 


his  freshman  class.  He  states  that  the 
school  has  a  very  ambitious  lot  of  stu- 
dents, and  that  they  are  making  satis- 
factory progress  in  penmanship  as  well 

as  in  othei    subjei  ts 

Greer  Business  College,  Braddock,  Pa., 
is  sending  out  a  fine  catalog  commem- 
orating their  quarter  centennial.  Mr. 
D.  Newton  Greer,  proprietor,  founded 
the  institution  in  1898.  In  the  hack 
part  of  the  catalog  appears  the  names 
of  the  graduates  for  each  year,  and 
surely  the  number  makes  a  tine  show- 
ing. We  congratulate  Mr.  Greer  on 
hi-  success,  and  on  being  able  to  con- 
duct his  institution  covering  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years.  May  the  good 
work  continue  indefinitely. 


ith  Mt.  Botts  presents  D.  F.  Ferguson  of  the  Success  Business  College.  Winnipeg,  Man 
Canada.  Mr.  Ferguson  is  not  only  a  large  clubber  of  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  but  also 
w.elds  a  wicked  club  on  the  golf  links.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Rotary  Club.  As  a  teacher  of 
penmanship  and  commercial  subjects  he  is  very  successful.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  systems, 
managing,  advertising  and  has  succeeded  in  helping  to  build  up  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous  business  colleges  in  Canada. 
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PROBLEMS  IN 
LEARNING  TO  WRITE 

By  ARTHUR  G.  SKEELES 

Supervisor  of  Writing,  Columbus,  Ohio 


II 

HOW     FAST     SHOULD     EXER- 
CISES  BE  PRACTICED? 

See  that  boy  making  the  "running 
oval  exercise".  His  hand  moves  round 
and  round,  and  his  arm  slips  in  and 
out  of  his  sleeve,  like  the  piston  rod  of 
the  engine  pulling  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury  Limited. 

But  see  him  later  as  he  writes  a  sen- 
tence. No  swift,  smooth  motion  here 
— rather  the  slow,  jerky  movements  of 
a  switch  engine  pulling  a  heavy  drag 
of  cars,  and  slipping  the  drivers  every 
few  seconds. 

"He  hasn't  learned  to  apply  the 
movement  to  words,"  you  say.  That 
is  evidently  true.  But  notice  yourself 
when  you  write  the  exercise,  and  when 
\ou  write  a  word.  Notice  carefully, 
now. 

If  you  are  like  most  penmen  that  I 
have  known,  you  will  make  the  move- 
ment exercise  and  the  word  at  about 
the  same  speed.  But  this  speed,  while 
faster  than  that  of  the  boy  when  writ- 
ing words,  is  slower  than  his  speed 
when  practicing  the  exercise. 

Which  is  right?  How  fast  should 
we  practice  the  exercises,  such  as  ovals 
and  straight  line  or  "push-pull"  exer- 
cises? 

The  usual  answer  is,  "Two  hundred 
down  strokes  a  minute."  Is  this  cor- 
rect? 

There  are  several  reasons  for  prac- 
ticing the  exercises,  and  at  least  two  of 
them  have  a  bearing  on  the  question. 

The  first  reason  is,  "To  secure  re- 
laxation of  the  muscles,  so  that  only 
the  muscles  neded  will  act  when  writ- 
ing." You  know  how  at  first  all  the 
muscles  of  the  arm,  shoulder  and  hand 
insist  on  helping  you  to  write;  and  how 
it  is  necessary  to  train  some  of  them 
to  stand  idly  by,  so  that  writing  will 
be  possible. 

For  such  relaxation,  rapid  practice  is 
valuable.  Two  hundred  down  strokes 
a  minute  is  not  too  fast. 

But  the  second  reason  is,  "To  learn 
the  movements  necessary  to  form  the 
letters."  It  has  often  been  pointed  out 
that  the  left  oval,  right  oval,  and 
straight  line,  contain  all  the  strokes 
used  in  writing  the  capitals  and  small 
letters. 

How  fast  do  we — you  and  I,  pre- 
sumably good  writers — make  the  let- 
ters? Probably  not  faster  than  one 
hundred  letters  a  minute.  And  this  is 
the  rate  of  a  skillful  writer.  When  we 
were  beginners  in  writing  we  wrote 
much  more  slowly  than  this. 

Letters  and  words,  like  exercises,  are 
made  with  an  up-and-down  motion. 
Counting  each  of  these  up-and-down 
movements  as  an  "impulse,"  I  find  that 
the  first  one  hundred  letters  in  the  first 
stanza  of  "America,"  are  made  with 
one  hundred  ninety-two  impulses. 
(Probably  you  would  not  get  exactly 
the  same  number  as  I  did,  but  the  dif- 
ference would  not  be  great.) 

Therefore,  if  the  hand  moved  up  and 


down  and  across  the  paper  as  rapidl}' 
while  writing  the  words  "My  country! 
'Tis  of  thee,"  etc.,  as  it  did  while  mak- 
ing the  movement  exercise  "two  hun- 
dred down  strokes  a  minute,"  we  would 
be  writing  about  one  hundred  letters  a 
minute. 

This  is  too  fast  for  the  learner,  even 
though  it  be  not  too  fast  for  the  skillful 
penman.  And  I  doubt  whether  there 
is  a  man  or  woman  reading  this  article, 
who  is  at  all  skillful  in  writing,  who 
has  not  done  much  practice,  both  of 
exercises  and  of  letters  and  words,  at 
a  much  lower  rate  of  speed.  If  I  am 
wrong,  please  correct  me. 

Why  ask  the  children  to  do  what  is 
too  much  for  us?  Why  tell  them  to 
write  the  ovals  "two  hundred  down 
strokes  a  minute,"  when  we  ourselves 
find  one  hundred  twenty-five  a  better 
rate? 

How  fast  should  we  write  ovals  and 
straight  line  exercises,  then? 

In  the  beginning,  write  the  exercises 
fast  enough  to  secure  smooth  lines,  and 
relaxed  muscles.  The  exact  rate  does 
not  at  all  matter.  It  will  not  be  the 
same  for  all  persons.  Let  each  one 
chose  the  rate  that  is  easiest  for  him. 

("Wouldn't  I  count  for  the  class?" 
Oh,  yes,  I  would  count  for  a  short  time 
at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson,  as  a 
suggestion  of  the  proper  rate.  But  did 
you  ever  see  a  class  where  all  pupils 
wrote  with  the   count?) 

Second,  after  relaxation  is  learned, 
slow  down  the  rate  of  practice  just  as 
much  as  possible,  and  still  retain 
smooth  lines,  and  relaxed  muscles. 

Why?  Well,  because  I  believe  thor- 
oughly that  letters  should  be  made  at 
about  the  same  rate  of  speed  as  exer- 
cises, so  that  the  ease  and  smoothness 
of  the  exercises  may  be  carried  over 
into  the  letters.  And  this  is  exceedingly 
difficult  if  the  exercises  are  always 
practiced  at  a  rate  of  speed  much 
higher  than  is  possible  with  the  letters. 

(This  discussion  is  for  grades  above 
the   Fourth.) 


CRAGIN 

(Continued  from  page  21) 
keeps  a  fine  organist  to  play  this  or- 
gan, and  the  music  hall  will  seat  sev- 
eral hundred  people.  One  of  Schwab's 
pets  is  a  bra.iS  band  at  Bethlehem, 
over  a  hundred  pieces,  all  fire-rate  mu- 
sicians employed  in  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Works  and  they  have  a  practice 
hall  that  cost  over  one  hundred  thous- 
and dollars,  the  finest  band  room  in 
the  country.  The  great  Bach  choir  of 
Bethlehem,  made  up  of  over  three 
hundred  men  and  women  comes  to 
New  York  every  year  and  gives  a  con- 
cert there,  entertained  by  Mr.  Schwab, 
and  if  they  lose  money  by  the  trip  it 
is  Schwab  that  foots  the  bill.  They 
generally  do,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  singing  choir  in  the  United  States 
and  when  it  gives  a  concert  with  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  all  music  lov- 
ing New  York  goes  to  hear  it. 

When  the  great  Riverside  Drive 
$5,000,000  house  was  completed 
Schwab  gave  it  to  his  wife,  and  the  fin- 
est painting  in  the  collections  of  mas- 
terpieces that  adorn  this  gallery  is  the 


life-size  picture  of  this  lady  who  has 
been  his  companion  ever  since  they 
started  housekeeping  in  a  three-room 
flat  when  they  were  twenty-one.  There 
are  no  children,  but  they  both  like  so- 
ciety, though  not  the  pink-tea  kind. 
It  is  no  home  of  the  lounge-lizard  or 
the  jazz-flapper,  that  of  the  Schwabs. 
But  Caruso  and  Sembrcih  and  Galli- 
Curci  and  the  great  pianist  Paderewski, 
the  fiddlers  Fritz  Kreisler  and  Ysaye, 
the  'cellist  Gerardi,  and  poets,  states- 
men, artists,  have  all  been  entertained 
at  the  palatial  Riverside  Drive  House. 

Schwab  is  a  jolly  good  fellow.  The 
help  like  him,  the  big  business  men 
like  him,  the  army  and  navy  men  like 
him  for  he  likes  them.  Early  in  the 
war  a  great  manufacturer  suffering 
from  the  depression  said,  "I  suppose 
you  agree  with  the  rest  of  us,  Mr. 
Schwab,  and  look  for  better  times." 
"No  sir!"  was  the  instant  reply.  "I 
don't  look  for  better  times,  I  have 
rolled  up  my  sieves  and  I  am  working 
for  better  times."  That  is  a  good  way 
to  do  when  you  are  out  of  a  job — do 
something  if  it  isn't  any  more  than  go 
out  and  pick  stones  out  of  the  road  for 
nothing  a  day.  It  keeps  the  moss  from 
growing  on  you  and  the  flies  from 
lighting  on  you. 

One  birthday,  Mr.  Schwab  gave  his 
wife  a  gift  of  a  million  dollars  and  she 
at  once  turned  it  over  to  a  splendid 
charity  for  orphans  on  Staten  Island, 
and  that  pleased  him  more  than  the 
ability  to  give  her  such  a  gift. 

His  success  has  been  no  speedy- 
jump.  He  began  at  the  very  lowest 
rung  of  the  ladder,  with  no  influence 
behind  to  push  him.  Almost  every  one 
of  the  readers  of  this  little  sketch  of  a 
very  live  wire  have  what  he  had  to  be- 
gin with:  good  mental  powers,  good 
health,  that  is  all  you  need  to  get  suc- 
cess in  this  world.  You  won't  be  able 
to  give  your  friend  a  gift  of  a  million 
dollars  any  day  you  feel  like  it.  Prob- 
ably will  not  built  a  five-million-dollar 
house  on  Riverside  Drive  or  be  the 
master  of  any  great  business,  but  you 
can  make  the  world  worth  a  little  more 
because  you  live  in  it  and  not  a  little 
less,  as  the  world  is,  because  so  many 
worthless  sons  and  daughters  cumber 
up  the  earth.  If  you  do  that,  and  you 
can  do  that,  your  life  is  a  success. 


Leap  Year!  THE  BEST  LEAP  YOU  WILL  EVER 
MAKE  is  to  enroll  NOW  for  Elston's  Course  in  Busi- 
ness. Artistic  or  Card  Writinc  Your  name  beautifully 
written  on  12  cards  and  full  information  for  only  '25e. 
No  Free  Specimens.  J.  A.  ELSTON.  Expert  Penman, 
311  Elm  Street.  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 

'America's  Handwriting  Magazine 
Devoted  to  Penmanship  and  Commercial 
Education 
Contains  Lessons  in 

Basinets   Writing 
Accounting 
Ornamental  Writing 
Lettering 
Engrossing 

Articles  on  the  Teaching  and 

Supervision  of   Penmanship. 

Yearly  subscription  price  $1.25.    Special  club 

rates  to  schools  and  teachers.    Sample  copies 

sent  on  request. 

THE 'AMERICAN  PENMAN 
30  Irving  Place  New  York 
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rorthy  of  careful  study,  from  the  "C.   C.   Canan  Collection  of  Penmanship"    a  book  containing 
Canan's  best  work  in  business  writing,   ornamental   penmanship   and  pen   drawing. 


FOR  SALE 

Fifty  Pedestal  Tablet  Arm  Chairs  for 
class  or  lecture  room,  almost  new;  also 
thirty  regular  school  Desks,  accomo- 
dating two  people  each.  Make  us  an 
offer.       Bliss-Alger  College,  Saginaw.  Mich. 


THE  BOOKKEEPER  AND  BUSINESS  MAN 

FOR  YOU! 


J.  I.  KINMAN,  C.  P.  A. 


Carving  and  Gouging 
on  Cards 

Three  beautiful  specimens  tinted  with  your 

name  for  25c.  postpaid. 

J.  L.  HENSKEY 

BOX  271  Columbus,  Ohio 


t  a  regular 
meeting  af 
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By  Howard  C.   Rice,  Boston,   Mass. 


There  are  m»ny  penholders  on  the  market;  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
SIONAL is  the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
ornamental  writing.  The  thin  Btem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.  (Look  for  the 
brand.)  The  A.  "Magnuason  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship. 
8]inch  plain,  each  35c:  8  inch  inlaid,  75c:  12  inch  plain,  75c:  12  inch  inlaid.  $1.35. 

A.  MAGNUSSON.  208  N.  5th  STREET.  QUINCY.  ILL. 


We  have  calls  for  Commercial  Teachers  —  Also  Teachers  of  Penmanship 

OHIO  VALLEY  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Mentor,  Kentucky 


A.  J.  JOLLY.  Manger 


412  Sycamore  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


A     PROFITABLE     VOCATION 

Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  C.rds.  It  is  easy  to  do  RAPID.  CLEAN  CUT  LETTERING  with  our  im- 
proved Lettering  Pens.  MANY  STUDENTS  ARE  ENABLED  To  CONTINUE  THEIR  STUDIES  THROUGH  THE 
COMPENSATION  RECEIVED  BY  LETTERING  PRICE  TICKETS  AND  SHOW  CARDS.  FOR  THE  SMALLER 
MERCHANT,  OUTSIDE  OF  SCHOOL  HOURS.  Practical  letterinK  outfit  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading 
Pens,  1  color  of  Lettering  Ink,  sample  Show  Card  in  colors,  instructions,  figures  and  alphabets  prepaid  ?1 .00 
PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OK  COMMERCIAL  I'EN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS.  100  Pages  8x11. 
containing  122  plates  of  Commercial  Pen  alphabets  fin- 
ished Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc. — a  complete  instructor 
for  the  Marking  and  Shading  Pen,  prepaid,  One  Dollar. 
THE  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO. 
Catalogue  free.  Dept.  B.       PONTIAC.  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  SALE 


Business  College  with  new  equipment,  clean 
as  a  pin,  excellent  attendance  and  reputation 
in  a  Southern  city  of  30,000  population.  No 
competition  within  100  miles.  Located  in 
the  heart  of  city  in  commodious,  unbeatable 
quarters.  This  is  a  location  where  merit, 
integrity  of  management  and  late  methods 
count.  This  school  will  bear  the  most 
scrutinizing  investigation.  This  is  no  ad- 
vertisement for  idle,  ci 
beatable  location  for  n 
other  teacher  or  two. 
other  school  propositio 
pare  with  above.  Part  cash  and  terms.  Will 
sell  debtless  to  the  penny.  Address  Box  544 
care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


■iosity   seeke 

,n  and  wife 

Likely    the 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


•  references.    Addn 

W.   A.   ROBERTS 
4836    San  Francisco  Avenue  St.  Louis 


LEARN  TO  MAKE  SHOW  CARDS 

by  mail.  Easy,  simple,  scientidc  method.  Make  $2.00  an 
hour  in  own  business.  Also  courses  in  Business  and  Or- 
namental Penmanship.     Name  on  one  dozen  cards,  35c. 


VicKitK  K^rw 


A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

AT    HOME 

You  can  earn  a  B.  C.  S.,  B.  Accts.,  M. 
Accts.,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Pen- 
manship, while  teaching.  Other  college  work. 
Special  Summer  School  for  resident  work. 
Other  courses  including  Salesmanship,  Pub- 
lic Speaking,  High  School,  Accounting, 
Short  Story  Writing,  Poultry  Culture,  Phy- 
sical Education,  all  taught  by  experts. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 
Dr.  Charles  P.  SteinmeU,  Bernard  Mac- 
fadden,  Elbert  Hubbard  II. 
Mare  calls  for  graduates  than  we  can 
supply.  Tuition  at  cost.  Personal  atten- 
tion. Standard  textbooks.  Write  for  in- 
formation. 

THE   PEOPLES   COLLEGE 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 


College  For  Sale 


Commercial  College  estab- 
lished over  a  quarter  century; 
located  in  leading  Metropolis 
of  over  400,000  population. 
300  students  in  actual  attend- 
ance. Kxperienced  faculty  of 
long  service.  Assets  over 
$(J0,000.00. 

Careful  investigation  invited. 
Cash  required. 

BOX  1014 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
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TEACHERS 
Make  Money 

If  They   Know  Where 

to  go  for  assistance  in  securing  positions. 
Many  superior  teachers  are  receiving  much 
less  than  they  need  to  accept. 

The    Ohio   Teacher 's    Bureau 

is  an  organization  licensed  by  the  State  of 


by    bringing 
nd    superintenc 


If  We  Do  not  Secure 

for  you  a  position  at  more  money  than  you 
can  secure  for  yourself,  you  will  be  under 
no  obligation  to  us. 

Send  for  Our  Booklet 

and  decide  the  matter  for  yourself.  We 
had   10,000  calls  for  teachers  last  year. 

THE  OHIO  TEACHER'S  BUREAU 

71  East  State  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
HENRY    G.    WILLIAMS,    Director 


Teachers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial,        Fine  Salaries. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Northampton,  Mais. 


COPYRIGHT  FOR  SALE 

Simplest  English  Shorthand  highly  spoken  of  by  press 
and  public.  Revised  msa.  available  with  offer  of  every 
assists"  e.     INDIA    SERVICE   BOARD,    Delhi,  India. 

Postage  6c. 


WE  SPECIALIZE  in  placing  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teach- 
ers.    Send   your   application   in 
now.     Registration  FREE. 

The  Commercial  Service  Agency, 

P.  0.  Brx  61B  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


WANTED 

Man  and  wife  competent  to  handle  all  commer- 
cial subjects  (Gregg  Shorthand,  and  20th  Cen- 
tury Bookkeeping)  in  an  up-to-date  business 
school  in  Florida.  Prefer  southerners.  Give 
ages,  experience,  and  all  other  information  in 
first  letter.  Man  to  be  excellent  penman. 
Apply  in  own  handwriting  and  send  specimens. 
Address  J.  W.  M.,  care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus.  Ohio. 


WANTED 

Representative,  by  old  estab- 
lished and  leading  business 
school  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Must  be  a  man  of  character 
and  personality,  unusual  op- 
portunity for  the  right  man. 
Address  all  communications, 
with    references.       Box    541. 

Care  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

COLUMBUS.   OHIO 


In  Thirty  Days 

Emulate  th 


After   you   read   this,  calls   for   teachers    for    next 
year  will  he  coming  in  volume. 
sdom  of  the  earlv  hird.     We  shall  answer  vour  letter  imme- 


diately.    Why  not  enlarge  your  field  of  opportunity? 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Manager  (A  Specially  by  a  Specialist)  Prospect  Hill.  Beverly.  Mass. 


A  I    PERT     Teachers'  Agency 

HLDCn    I  25  E.  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago 

39TH      YEAR    

Teachers  of  Shorthand,  Bookkeeping,  Accounting,  Salesmanship  wanted  for  positions  in  best 
•chools.  Vacancies  now  coming  in.  Send  for  booklet  "Teaching  as  a  Business."  Other  Offices;— 
437  Fifth  Ave..  New  York         Symes  Building.  Denver  Peyton  Building.  Spokane 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED 


able  for  a  posit 


th 
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r  September. 
We  maintain 


Blvd..  Ch 


of  E.  E.  Olp,     28  E.  Jacks 

Affiliated  offices  in  princip 

ively  for  college  and  university  teachers.    NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY.  Southern  Bldg..  Washington. 

EDUCATION  SERVICE,   14S4  Amsterdam  Ave..  New  York.      THE  CHICAGO  OFFICE    OF    EDUCATION 

SERVICE,  19  S.  LaSalle  St.,  places  well-trained  men  and  women  in  commercial  positions  as  well  as  teachers. 


Teachers  We  Place  You  in  the  Better  Positions 


KOChrMrTEACHFRS 

AGENCY 

4IO  U.S.Nat  Bank  RmcKr^ra  m.n 


FREE  REGISTRATION 
UNEXCELLED  SERVICE 


WM.   RUFFER.   Ph.   D.   MANAGER 


BRANCH  OFFICES  i  

Portland,  Ore.     Minneapolis.  Minn.       Kansas  City,  Mo. 


POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS- 
BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 

Splendid  salaries,    choice   positions,  beginning  and  experienced  teachers  wanted. 
Write  for  free   literature;   state   qualifications  briefly.      Money  making  business 
colleges  for  sale.     Write  for  particulars — no  charge. 
Address  M.  S.  COLE,  Secretary. 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION,  41  Cole  Bldg,  MARION,  IND 


WHERE  SOME  OF  OUR  CANDIDATES  ARE 

These  are  few  of  the  city  schools  who  have  accepted  our 
commercial  teachers  during  the  pasl  season: 


New  Orleans.  La 
San  Antonia.  Tex. 
Montgomery.  Ala. 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 
Fairmont,  W.  Va. 
Pensacola.  Florida 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
Shreveport,   La. 
Muskogee,  Okla. 
La  Junta,  Col. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Helena,  Ark. 


Chambersburg,  Penna. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Penna. 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas 
Hastings,  Nebraska 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


Second  semester  vacancies  are  already  coming  in.    If  you're  available,  let  us  help  you 


CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS' 

BOWLING  GREEN 


AGENCY 

KENTUCKY 


PENNSYLVANIA  TO 
HAWAII 

We  recently  sent  our  candidate  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Let  us  put  you  in  just  the  locality 
desired.  Good  commercial  teachers  are  needed  for  im- 
mediate employment.  This  is  also  a  good  time  to  regis- 
ter for  September  positions.     Write  for  full  information. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President, 


ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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H.  M.  ROWE'S  PAPERS  ON 
EDUCATION 

I  have  agreed  to.  write  a  series  of 
articles  for  the  Business  Educator.  Mr. 
Zaner  in  his  lifetime  asked  me  on  sev- 
eral occasions  to  do  the  same  thing. 
,  I  thought  I  was  too  busy  then.  I  am 
quite  sure  I  am  too  busy  now.  but  still 
I  shall  tackle  the  job.  and  I  hope  to 
the  satisfaction  of  my  readers. 

Any  s.eries  of  articles  on  educational 
subjects,  and  particularly  on  methods, 
is  not  easy  to  prepare  at  this  time,  but 
this  is  the  line  of  discussion  that  has' 
been  suggeted  to  me  and,  therefore,  in 
the  main  I  shall  follow  instructions. 

I  hesitated  to  accept  the  request  for 
these  articles,  because  every  one  knows 
that  at  this  particular  time  there  are 
wide  differences  of  opinion  touching 
many  points  of  prime  importance  in  our 
educational  systems,  therefore  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  ablest  and  most 
versatile  as  well  as  the  most  cautious 
of  writers  would  be  sure  to  say  some- 
thing that  would  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  every  one. 

In  my  own  case  a  greater  trouble 
exists.  I  am  perfectly  aware  there  is 
an  impression  that  I  am  overly  con- 
servative in  my  views  and  that  I  am 
in  opposition  to  some  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive methods  that  are  being  ad- 
vocated in  teaching.  This  is  unfor- 
tunate, because  it  is  not  true.  I  hesi- 
tate to  suggest  that  a  perusal  of  the 
books  of  the  concern  with  which  I  am 
identified  is  the  best  evidence  of  this 
fact.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  we 
have  never  printed  a  book  that  was  not 
a  pioneer  in  later  arid  better  methods 
and  teaching  material.  I  might  point 
out  that  our  very  first  important  pub- 
lication, which  was  on  the  subject  of 
bookkeeping,  revolutionized  older 
methods  and  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  the  teaching  of  that  import- 
ant subject.  The  same  is  true  of  many 
of  our  other  publications. 

I  make  this  reference  because  if  what 
I  may  say  in  future  articles  is  not  read 
with  the  idea  that  true  progressiveness 
is  the  main  purpose  in  educational 
work,  they  will  fail  largely  in  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  written. 

Speaking  of  progress,  progress  is  al- 
ways the  outgrowth  of  much  discussion 
and  sometimes  controversy.  True  pro- 
gress in  every  direction  is  the  residuum 
remaining  in  the  crucible  after  there 
has  been  much  stirring  of  the  elements. 
The  removal  of  the  elements  that  are 
found  to  be  non-essential  in  the  con- 
centrated product  which  is  finally  found 
to  be  fit  for  use  results  in  real  advance- 
ment in  any  experience  of  human  ef- 
fort, and  so  it  is  with  the  great  prob- 
lems confronting  those  who  would 
truly  educate  for  the  best  advantage  of 
those  who  are  to  be  educated.  There- 
fore, honest  differences  of  opinion  are 
never  to  be  discredited.  They  will  tell 
the  story  any  way.  The  culling  out 
process  is  sure  to  evolve  finally  into  the 
essential  residuum  representing  real 
progress. 

A  conflict  in  ideas  generates  the  heat 
that   melts    the    dross    that    flow  ■ 
the  sides  of  the  crucible  and   goes  into 


the  dump  heap.  That  is  a  law  of  nature, 
.as  well  as  an  essential  element  in  the 
evolution  of  thought. 

So  let  it  be  understood  from  the  be- 
diming that  my  utterances  are  simply 
the  conclusions  ot  one  mind  that  is  part 
of  the  material,  that  goes  into  the  big 
crucible.  They  are  intended  to  stir  up 
rrisi  ussion,  or  at  least  some  thought 
and  consideration.  They  are  to  be  re- 
jected when  they  are  not  found  to 
amalgamate  with  that  which  has  been 
found  sound  and  true.  If  they  are  read 
with  this  thought  always  in  mind,  they 
wiH  not  be  misunderstood. 

There  is  one  good  custom  which,  be- 
cause of  the  results  it. may  achieve  in 
the  future,  is  a  fit  subject  for  present 
consideration.  It  was  not  long  ago 
that  a  course  of  study  was  largely  de- 
termined by  the  teachers  who  made  a 
selection  of  certain  texts  and  contri- 
buted whatever  they  liked  in  addition. 
There  was  margin  left  for  the  choice  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil.  This  selection 
was  controlled  by  inclination,  by  en- 
vironment, by  the  requirements  of  the 
community,  and  other  influencing  fac- 
tors. Now  we  have  the  syllabus  which 
defines  minutely  every  detail  of 
courses,  so  that  "each  Brer  Rabbit  has 
to  keep  step  with  'de  cottontail  befo'." 

When  they  first  appeared,  these  doc- 
uments confined  their  attention  to  an 
immediate  school  or  school  system. 
Now  they  cover  whole  counties  and 
states.  While  it  probably  won't  occur 
for  some  time,  it  is  asserted  that  if  the 
efforts  to  secure  federal  aid  for  the 
schools  meet  success,  this  kind  of  work 
will  be  extended  until  it  becomes 
nation-wide. 

Teachers  have  here  a  problem  for 
serious  thought  and  investigation. 
There  are  those  who  favor  the  close 
attention  to  detail  that  results  from  the 
use  of  the  syllabus.  They  claim  that  it 
makes  the  instruction  the  average  pupil 
receives  a  concrete,  carefully  developed. 
and  well  rounded-out  body  of  knowl- 
edge, so  that  whether  he  completes  his 
course  or  not.  what  he  has  acquired 
represents  something  more  than  scat- 
tered bits  of  information  and  training. 

The  opposing  faction  maintains  that, 
outside  of  very  small  units  in  which 
the  syllabus  may  be  used  to  some  ad- 
vantage, no  syllabus  can  accomplish  the 
results  claimed  for  it.  That  is  to  say, 
what  supplies  the  wants  of  one  com- 
munity will  but  partially  meet  the  needs 
of  another  section.  It  is  contended 
that  this  problem  does  not  concern  the 
counties  or  states,  that  municipal  or 
other  divisions  of  territory  should  .aot 
be  the  determining  factors. 

Which  is  right,  and  which  is  wrong? 
It  is  an  important  question  to  be  dis- 
cussed until  the  best  solution  is  reach- 
ed. I  think  that  the  most  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  the  syllabus  will  admit  that 
it  has  some  serious  faults.  On  the 
other  hand,  few  would  deny  that  a  syl- 
labus with  sufficient  elasticity  in  its 
application  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  various  sections  of  the  state 
would  be  an  excellent  thing. 

This  problem  has  already  been  under 
consideration    for    a    number    of    years. 


Many,  and  their  number  is  increasing 
both  outside  the  ranks  of  the  public 
school  teachers  and  officials,  at  least — 
do  not  entertain  this  idea  with  favor.- 
They  want  no  interference  with  states' 
rights  and  the  control  of  their  own 
levies  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  de- 
tails of  a  question  which  has  been 
on  the  threshing  floor  so  long  that  every 
one  must  be  familiar  with  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con.  It  will  easily  stand 
eight  or  ten  more  years  of  discussion, 
because  this  proposed  innovation  pro- 
mises to  have  great  possibilities  for 
either  good  or  evil  in  its  influence  upon 
public  education  in  America.  It  should, 
in  any  event,  be  discussed  principally 
from '  one  point  of  view,  that  of  the 
pupil.  Insofar  as  its  effect  upon  them 
is  concerned,  the  superintendent,  prin- 
cipal, and  teacher  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  it. 

If  the  education  which  young  people 
receive  from  childhood  to  manhood  has 
half  the  importance  we  claim  it  has  irf 
leading  them  to  higher  forms  of  use- 
fulness or  "civilization,"  then  the  effect 
of  the  solution  of  this  problem  upon 
the  youth  of  the  nation  must  be  the 
primary  consideration,  and  its  effect 
upon  schools,  school  officials,  and 
teachers  merely  a  secondary  matter. 

Of  course,  the  question  of  proper 
remuneration  for  teachers  is  involved 
in  this  problem.  We  will  all  agree  that 
except  in  those  places  where  large  and 
comrhensurate  advances  in  teachers' 
salaries  have  been  realized,  they  are 
certainly  entitled  to  more  compensa- 
iton  for  their  labor  than  they  are  re- 
ceiving. As  in  every  other  matter  of 
public  expenditure,  the  leveling,  influ- 
ences of  the  multitude  of  economic 
equations,  which  finally  control  the  dis- 
tribution of  income,  will  probably  soon 
arrive  at  a  solution  of  so  important  an 
individual  matter  connected  with  the 
proposed  federal  control  of  our  public 
schools. 

Another  point  involved  is  that  of 
states'  rights.  Not  that  it  presents  itself 
in  the  opposition  of  one  section  to  an- 
other section,  but  in  the  restlessness  of 
every  state  under  the  encroachments 
of  the  federal  government  upon  matters 
the  states  maintain  concern  them  indi- 
vidually and  not  as  a  union.  That  is 
the  fundamental  objection  to  federal 
control  of  public  education. 

Freedom  of  speech  is  another  matter 
involved.  It  is  not  that  we  have  too 
little  freedom  of  speech,  but  that  we 
have  too  much.  I  speak  particularly  of 
that  exercised  by  the  press.  Liberty  is 
one  thing;  license  is  another.  What 
right  has  a  newspaper  to  publish  any- 
thing that  has  to  do  with  the  affairs  of 
an  individual  in  private  life?  Why 
should  our  news  columns  be  composed 
of  what  is  truthfully  called  libelous 
matter.  It  is  no  evidence  of  our  boasted 
advancement  and  more  wholesome  liv- 
ing. 

This  subject  might  furnish  excellent 
topics  for  discussion  in  the  debating 
clubs  of  schools,  where  the  number  of 
and  variety  of  subjects  taught 
Furnish  ample  and  interesting  material 
for  consideration. 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


E.  L.  BROWN 
Rockland,  Me. 


Advertising  designs  are  always  in  de- 
man!,  and  pen  work  reproduces  very 
satisfactorily  by  the  photo  zinc  etching 
process. 

As  a  rule  drawings  should  be  larger 
than  the  desired  plate,  but  the  size  is 
governed  by  the  coarseness  or  fineness 
of  the  pen-work,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Size  of  original  11x16  inches. 

Lay  off  design  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  form,  size  and  spacing  of  the 
two  lines  in  heading.  Initial  "D". 
torch  and  wreath  should  he  penciled  in 
detail.  The  lettering  in  body  of  design 
should  be  roughly  blocked  in  for  the 
spacing.  Uniform  size  and  spacing  of 
the  lettering  is  highly  necessary  for  a 
pleasing  effect.  Use  a  No.  1  broad  pen 
on  text  in  words  "Diplomas"  and  "A 
Diploma,"  and  a  No.  2  pen  for  the  b^dy 
text.  Rule  edge  of  letters,  using  a  T 
Square  on  the  drawing  board  and  rul- 
ing-pen. Retouch  the  letters,  correct- 
ing inaccuracies  here  and  there  with  a 
fine  pointed  pen.  Zanerian  ink  is  most 
satisfactory  for  all  kinds  of  drawing 
and  lettering.  Avoid  common  writing 
fluid  as  it  is  unfit  for  pen-work  of  any 
kind,  and  especially  for  drawings  in- 
tended for  reproduction. 

This  design,  we  believe  is  simple 
enough  to  suit  the  most  refined  and 
dignified  taste,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
different  from  the  average  type  job. 
This  lesson  will  test  your  skill  for  ac- 
curacy. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  criticise  your 
work — send  us  your  best  specimens  for 
the  purpose.  Always  use  the  good 
materials  in  order  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults. Thoughtful,  intelligent  study 
and  practice  is  the  shortest  road  to 
success.  Careless,  indifferent  practice 
means  unsatisfactory  results. 


L.  A.  Platz,  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  sent  us 
some  specimens  recently  which  have  a 
disitnet  Madarasz  swing,  and  which 
won  a  B.  E.  Professional  Certificate. 
Mr.  Platz  has  a  very  promising  future 
in  penmanship.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  Mr.  Platz  has  the  skill  to  be- 
come one  of  the  finest  penmen  in  the 
country.  We  hope  to  see  him  continue 
to  climb. 

Miss  Leora  Helber,  recently  with  the 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  High  School,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  to  teach  shorthand 
and  typewriting  in  the  Punahou  School 
of  Oahu   College,  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

Florence  E.  Turner,  teacher  in  the  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  High  School,  is  a  -firm 
believer  in  the  B.  E.  Her  students  are 
given  regular  periods  in  which  to  read 
and  study  it.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
she  is  getting  very  good  results  in  her 
penmanship  classes,  for  a  large  num- 
ber reach  our  certificate  standard. 
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laht  rirmnus  of  tip  Imnitiftil  tobratirarlmp 
miDiilMsmt}. 

prirr  ftoW  not  aluuttp  gamin  tlfiuinaliUj, 
a*  ttujlf  prices  at?  oftnt  jfmft  for  htfrrior  m- 
tirlre ;  on  thr  of  If  pr  Itani.  lota  priiw  h  not 
urmsmih)  mran  pour  quality . 

3ta  bmjhu|  janr  IDijilamaa  mnrnt on  the  brat 


MEUB'S   PROFESSIONAL  OBLIQUE   PENHOLDERS 

Handmade,  beautifully  inlaid  with  the  finest  woods,  and  best  of  all,  are  properly  adjusted 

"^ified. — 


nake    clear-cut    shades.      $1.25    postpaid    to    you. 
A.  P.   MEUB,  2051    N.   Lake  Ave.,   Pasadena,   Calif 


Yjur    money   back    if    not    satisfi 


A  REAL  GLOSS  INK 


Dries   with    a   rich    bla 
fine    black    hair    line, 
fluid    ink.      Sample    2-. 
25    cents. 


k  gloss  but  has  a 
Flows  almost  like 
z.    bottle,    postpaid, 


H.  J.  WALTER,  Handwriting  Expert 

2-313  Fort  St.,  Winnepeg,  Canada 

You  will   be  delighted  beyond    measure   with 
YOUR  NAME  executed  in. 

Choice  Illuminated  Script  suitable  for  ff  1    flf| 

framing,  in  Roundhand  or  Madaras*  Script    f  I.UU 
State  which  style  and  whether  full  name  or  initials. 

3    Dozen    Name    Cards    including   lieaut  ful    d*1    fjj 

These  make  splendid  Xmas  Gifts.  ORDER  EARLY 


LEARN    AT"  HOUK^s—sS^  BOrtlRG    SPARE   TIME 

Write  for  book.  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman." 
and  beautiful  specimens.  Free.  Your  name  on  card  if 
you  enclose  Btamp.  F.W.  TAMBLTN.  406  Ridge  Bldg. .  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


R.  C.  KING 


NONE  BETTER. 

workmanship 
on  request. 

an  Life  Bldg. 


MINN1  AFOLIS.  MINN. 
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Employee  Responsibility  in  Business 


By  J.  S.  KNOX 

School  of  Salesmanship,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


If  the  janitor,  the  shipping  clerk,  the 
bookkeeper  and  stenographer  are  so 
important  in  building  the  organization, 
shouldn't  the  salesman  be  even  more 
important?  There  will  be  no  work  for 
any  of  these  people  unless  the  sales- 
man disposes  of  the  goods.  The  ship- 
ping clerks,  bookkeepers,  stenograph- 
ers an:l  executives  ail  cooperate  ...u 
the  salesman  in  helping  to  dispose  of 
the  goods. 

But  the  salesman  will  never  be  able  to 
do  his  part  unless  he  is  a  business  man 
as  well  as  a  salesman;  unless  he  under- 
stands the  fundamentals  of  all  business 
as  well  as  the  fundamentals  of  selling. 

The  old  idea  ot  sa.esmanship  was  to 
make  a  sale,  gain  a  profit  and  pass  on 
to  the  next  prospect.  The  new  idea 
consists  in  making  a  scientific  analysis 
of  the  prospect's  needs,  diagnosing  his 
needs  as  carefully  as  a  doctor  diagnoses 
a  sick  patient,  then  making  the  sale 
based  upon  this  analysis,  and  finally 
teaching  the  buyer  how  to  most  profit- 
ably utilize  the  product.  This  is  scien- 
tific business  building  that  results  in 
a  profit  to  both  parties. 

Are  sales  made  in  this  way  today? 
Only  in  a  small  percentage  of  cases. 

In  the  retail  business  there  are  one 
and  one-half  million  merchants.  Ac- 
cording to  Babson,  100,000  have  good 
incomes,  400,000  have  fair  incomes, 
while  one  million  are  earning  no  net 
profit.  Most  of  these  are,  in  fact,  los- 
ing money.  Intellectually,  they  are  in 
the  day  labor  class.  They  would  be 
better  off  if  engaged  as  day  laborers. 
Then  they  would  be  assured  of  a  defi- 
nite income.  Then  they  would  be  pro- 
ducers instead  of  consumers.  In  other 
words,  there  are  one  million  more  re- 
tailers in  this  country  than  are  eco- 
nomically needed.  If  these  storekeep- 
ers, their  salesmen  and  detail  people 
could  be  immediately  changed  from  the 
wasteful  field  of  consumption  to  the  in- 
come producing  field  of  production,  do 
you  see  the  financial  difference  it  would 
make  in  the   wealth  producing  income 


of  the  country?  These  people  are  con- 
sumers  while  they  should  be  producers. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
automobile  manufacturers  in  the  coun- 
try. Fifteen  of  them  are  doing  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  business.  Does  it  take 
very  much  imagination  to  see  that  from 
seventy-five  to  ninety  of  these  will  go 
broke  and  be  eliminated  within  the 
next  very  few  years? 

There  are  now  fifty-nine  thousand 
automobile  dealers  in  the  country, 
ninety  per  cent  of  whom  made  no  net 
profit  in  1922.  Fifteen  thousand  of 
these  dealers  are  enough  to  economi- 
cally serve  the  needs  of  the  country. 
Do  you  realize  that  every  unnecessary 
manufacturer,  jobber,  dealer  and  sales- 
man there  is  in  this  country  adds  just 
that  much  waste,  and  that  much  to  the 
high  cost  of  living,  part  of  which  you 
as  a  teacher  must  pay?  Do  you  realize 
that  this  problem  of  wasteful  distribu- 
tion will  never  be  solved  until  you 
teachers  teach  your  students  how  to 
solve  it? 

Do  you  realize  that  teaching  Sales- 
manship is  not  a  question  of  teaching 
people  how  to  put  something  over  but 
teaching  them  how  to  put  waste  and 
inefficiency  under? 

Every  problem  must  be  recognized 
before  it  can  be  solved,  and  no  problem 
can  be  solved  until  the  facts  are  clearly 
established. 

Some  time  ago,  the  Equitable  Life  of 
New  York  made  a  survey  of  their 
salesmen,  only  to  discover  that  ten 
per  cent  of  their  men  were  selling 
ninety  per  cent  of  their  insurance. 
Other  insurance  companies  have  had 
the  same  experience.  In  fact,  about 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  goods  of  the 
country  are  sold  by  not  more  than  ten 
per  cent  of  the  salesmen. 

The  Sales  Manager  of  an  Automobile 
Company  gave  his  salesmen  a  written 
examination  and  found  that  their  aver- 
age was  from  40  to  85.  None  above  85. 
The  questions  he  gave  them  related 
only   to   concrete    facts   about   the    car. 


They  did  not  know.  How  can  sales- 
men tell  the  truth  when  they  do  not 
know  the  truth?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
so  many  so-called  salesmen  resort  to 
their  imaginations  as  a  substitute  for 
knowledge?  Who  pays  for  the  failures 
and  falsehoods  of  untrained  salesmen* 
We,  the  public  do.  We  also  pay  on 
the  average  of  five  times  as  much  at 
retail  as  the  manufacturing  cost  of  the 
product  amounts  to. 

In  other  words,  an  article  costs  one 
dollar  to  produce  or  manufacture. 
When  we  buy  it,  it  costs  us  five.  At 
least  one-third  of  this  is  directly 
chargeable  to  waste  in  distribution. 
When  I  say  distribution,  I  mean  both 
Salesmanship  and  Management.  How 
can  this  problem  be  solved?  Through 
the  school  and  only  through  the  school. 

OBITUARY 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have 
learned  of  the  death  of  George  W.  Har- 
man,  62,  one  of  the  foremost  penmen 
and  teachers  of  penmanship  of  his  time. 
For  twenty-five  years  he  taught  pen- 
manship and  mathematics  in  the  Com- 
mercial High  School  of  Brooklyn,  X. 
Y.  He  was  also  active  in  questioned 
handwriting  cases  and  in  executing 
penmanship  and  engrossing. 

In  1891,  Mr.  Harman  attended  the 
Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship.  Later 
he  married  a  Zanerian  girl  who  now 
survives  him  and  who  has  the  sincerest 
and  deepest  sympathy  of  the  penman- 
ship profession. 


The  Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Del., 
recently  held  commencement  exercises 
for  ninety-six  graduates.  Senators 
Harrison  and  Ball  were  the  principal 
speakers. 

This  College  is  doing  a  wonderful 
work  and  is  building  up  an  excellent  in-1 
stitution.  The  local  newspapers  gave 
the  school  very  lengthy  write-ups, 
showing  that  the  school  stands  high  in 
the  community. 


Wm.  Rhoades,  Reading,  Pa.,  sent  us 
some  of  the  most  skillfully  written 
name  cards  that  have  been  received  for 
some  time. 


Written  Cards, 


1  dozen  and  Case,  .  .  40  cents 
3  dozen  cards  $1.00,  case  free 

Also  Courses  In  Penmanship. 

E.  E.  JACKSON,    22  W.  30th  Street,  Wilmington,  Del 


By  W.  C.   Brownfield,   Littlcford  School.   Cincinnati,   Ohio 
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THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  OF 
SPEECH 

(Continued  from  page  20) 
pi  beans  as  one  lot.  One  might  write: 
'Johnny's  ten  dollars  were  put  in  the 
bank  tor  safe  keeping,"  or  "was  put  in 
the  bank,"  according  to  whether  he  was 
thinking  of  the  dollars  separately  or  in 
one  sum.  The  only  person  to  decide 
what  verb  to  use  in  these  and  similar 
bases,  is  the  person  who  is  framing  the 
sentence,  as  he  is  the  only  one  who 
surely  knows  what  he  wants  to  say. 
The  one  outstanding  fact  is  that  so  far 
is  form  goes,  our  verbs  do  not  "agree" 
;A-ith  either  the  person  or  the  number 
pf  their  subjects. 


The     Bowling     Green,     Ky.,     Business 

University  has  organized  an  Extension 
Department.  Correspondence  Courses 
•n-  ill  be  offered  covering  practically 
■very  subject  taught  in  the  residence 
^school.  High  School  and  college  credits 
ire  granted  for  the  work  done.  This 
vv ill  no  doubt  interest  many  teachers 
since  there  is  so  much  emphasis  placed 
)n    credits    today. 

The  department  is  headed  by  Dr.  A. 
f.  Lynn,  who  is  well  qualified  by  train- 
ing and  experience  to  fill  this  important 
position.  He  has  taught  in  Toledo 
University,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
University  of  Chicago,  and  lectured  on 
accounting  in  the  Walton  School  of 
Commerce.  The  Bowling  Green  Busi- 
ness University  has  been  one  of  the 
_eading  commercial  teacher  training 
•.chools  in  the  country  for  many  years, 
ind  the  adding  of  this  department  will 
■nable  them  to  render  a  still  greater 
,;ervice  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare 
is  teachers  of  commercial  subjects. 


WANTED  TO   KNOW 

A  teacher  desires  some  supervisor  of 
vriting  to  "Suggest  a  way  of  getting 
)upils  to  make  small  t,  d  and  p  the 
;ame  height.  The  t  and  d  are  easy, 
>ut  generally  the  first  and  the  second 
>art  of  the  p  are  made  the  same  height. 
iVhy?"  Send  your  replies  to  the  Man- 
iging  Editor. 


INDIANA  CONTEST 

Shorthand,  Typewriting,  and  Pen- 
nanship  contest  will  be  held  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  to  encourage  better 
vork  in  these   subjects. 

For  complete  information  regarding 
hese  contests,  write  to  Mr.  M.  E. 
>tudebaker,  The  Ball  Teachers'  Col- 
ege,   Muncie,   Ind. 


I.  W.  McGuire,  Hill's  Business  Col- 
ege,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  is  offering 
he  Business  Educator  as  a  prize  to 
tudents  who  assist  in  getting  new  stu- 
lent  to  attend  the  Hill's  Business  Col- 
ege.    A  good  idea. 

5.  A.  Hoffmann  of  Hoffmann's  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  Business  College,  sent 
is  a  very  attractive  circular  of  his 
?usiness  College  work  entitled  "Earn 
Vhile  You  Learn."  Mr.  Hoffmann 
ias  some  new  and  original  ideas  and 
would  be  glad  to  send  any  business 
ollege  proprietor  a  copy  of  this  cir- 
ular  upon  request. 


HIGH  GRADE 


The  above  is  a  likeness  of  Ira  Short, 
penman  and  show  card  writer  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  Mr.  Short  is  one  of  the 
few  this  year  who  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  get  his  work  up  to  the  B.  E. 
Professional   Certificate   standard. 

Mr.  Short  saw  six  months'  service 
on  the  Rhine  and  six  months  in  France. 
He  is  making  good  as  a  penman  and 
show  card  writer.  He  states  that  he 
passes  his  sample  cards  out  among 
merchants  and  others,  takes  their  or- 
ders and  collects  when  he  delivers  the 
cards,  and  that  it  gets  fine  results.  He 
mets  many  obstacles,  but  as  he  says, 
"failure  is  a  word  a  soldier  does  not 
know."  Mr.  Short  has  a  very  fine 
penmanship  career  ahead  of  him. 


J.  J.  Bailey  of  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can.,  writes 
as  follows:  "I  think  Lister's  course  is 
exceptionally  fine — the  plan  good,  and 
the  script  beautiful.  It  is  just  what  we 
would  expect  from  a  penman  with  the 
experience,  knowledge  and  skill  that  he 
has.  Thousands  of  students  ought  to 
be  thankful  that  he  has  written  it,  and 
the  B.  E.  has  published  it."  Mr.  Bailey 
is  one  of  the  best  business  writers  and 
penmanship  teachers  in   Canada. 


We  acknowledge  receipt  of  some  sig- 
natures written  in  ornamental  style 
from  Morris  I.  Taylor,  penman  in  the 
Wichita,  Kans.,  Business  College.  Mr. 
Taylor's  work  in  both  business  and  or- 
namental writing  shows  much  promise 
and  we  predict  that  he  will  be  heard 
from  in  the  future. 

J.  E.  Thornton,  College  Park,  Ga., 
writes  a  very  neat  calling  card  as 
shown  by  specimens  received  from  him. 

ARTHUR  G.  SKEELES 

(Formerly  Editor  of  The  Business  Educator)  writes  an 
interesting  story  with  a  lesson  for  salesmen  in  the  Feb- 
f  "Hew  to  Sell",  entitled  "Apole  Sau 


tion.  SPECIAL  OFFER.  A  year's  subscription  to  HOW 
TO  SELL,  with  a  year's  subscription  to  THE  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR,  both  for  only  J2.25  Send  remittance 
to  HOW  TO  «  ELL,  443  S..  Dearborn  Stmt,  B.  S., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


S.  E.  LESLIE 

3201  EUCLID  AVE.      CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Fine  Penmanship  for  Bookkeeping,  Cor- 
respondence and  Penmanship  Texts.  Send 
copy  for   estimate. 


Diplomas^ 

CERTiriCATES. 


Catalog  and 

Samples  Free 

HOWARD 

& 

BROWN 

ROCKLAND 

MAINE 

An  Order  From  One  Who  Knows. 
Obey !     Obedience  Is  Gold  ! 


'Yon  should   let 


You  should  do  your  part,  too!  See  by  your- 
self and  be  inspired.  Send  45  cts.  for  one 
dozen  written  cards  and  a  specimen  for 
your  scrap  book.  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
just  drop  r 


A..  <trt.  mt»IAL  STYLE  My  course  in  Ornamental 
Penmansl.ip  has  helped  hundreds  become  PROFESSI'  N- 
ALS-  e^end  for  proof.  Your  name  on  six  styles  of  cards 
if  yon  send  inc.  A.  P.  MEUB,  Expert  Penman,  2051 
N.  Lake  Avo..  Pasadena.  Cal. 


FINE  WRITTEN  CARDS 

You  will  be  pleased  with  a  dozen   of  my   finest   Ornate 
Cards  at  25c.     Fine  S-ript  at  35c.    Mixed  at  30c. 

GEO    W    REEF,  Penman 

139  S.  Cleveland  Avenue  CANTON,  OHIO 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 

in  your  spare  time  at  home. 

rhirty  Lesson  Plates  and  Printed 
Instructions  mailed  to  any  ad- 
Iress  on  receipt  of  two  dollars, 
:ash  or  P.  O.  Money  Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser,  Illuminator  and  Designer 

Icranton  Real  Estate  Bid*..      SCRAMTON,  PA. 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


■i-   T3 — *r~ 


4'8o4tr'*^         Ho.  604  E.  F. 
Double  Elastic  Pen 


MASNUM  OmLLPtjjJ 


No.  601  E.  F.  Magnum  Quill  Pen 


Gillott's  Pens  stand  in  the  front  rank  as   r 
gards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability 


Sold  by  all  Stationer* 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 
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ILLUMINATING 

AND  ENGROSSING 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Scranton,  Pi. 


Description  of  Illuminated  Testi- 
monial presented  to  Hon.  David  Lloyd 
George  by  the  International  Corres- 
pondence  Schools. 

Size  of  original,  24"x30". 

The  oak  leaf  and  acorn  border  in 
various  tints  of  green.  Edges  of  panel 
enclosing  oak  leaves  in  two  shades  of 
red,  using  Alizarin  Scarlet.  Dots  in 
gold. 

All  of  the  borders  enclosing  cable- 
grams in  red  as  before  described,  using 
two  shades  of  same. 

All  of  the  backgrounds  of  cablegrams 
tinted  with  a  light  wash  of  mixture  of 
yellow  and  slight  touch  of  crimson  lake. 
This  'shade  was  washed  in  after  the 
lettering  was  done. 

Laurel  wreath  enclosing  portrait, 
several  shades  of  green.  Crossed  rib- 
bons and  berries  in  different  tints  of 
red. 

American  and  British  flags  in  na- 
tural colors  of  red,  white  and  blue. 
Cords  and  tassels  of  flags  in  yellow- 
shaded  with  warm  sepia. 

Initials  throughout  in  Vermillion 
mixed  with  Chinese  white  and  gold 
dots  running  through  center  of  display 
lines. 

The  portrait  was  executed  with  a 
brush  and  water  colors  from  a  photo- 
graph by  Underwood  &  Underwood, 
New   York. 

The  entire  background  was  washed 
in,  using  several  tints  of  French  blue. 
The  City  flag  of  Scranton  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  design  in  natural  colors. 
The   word   Scranton  in  Vermillion. 


Spencerian 

School  Pens 

Spencerian  Steel  Pens  are 
the  best  for  schoolroom  use 
because  they  outwear  any  two 
ordinary  pens.  They  retain 
their  smooth-writing  points 
longer  against  the  misuse  and 
hard  wear  that  children  put 
upon  pens.  Children  become 
better  writers  quickly  with 
these  good  tools. 

For  more  than  half  a-  cen- 
tury Spencerian  Steel  Fens 
have  been  the  standard  for 
school  pens.  Twelve  school 
Pfifla — three  of  each  number — 
aniT**mf^  .handwriting  booklet 
by  mail  '.n  recej.pt  of  ten  cents. 
-This   publica- 


Xu.  1 — foil'.,,-,  fin,   paint; 

double  elastic. 
A'o.    2— Coimttnfl    House, 

excellent    lui    bOOkki  I  i> 

no. 

S-  Sdhooi,  ftm   i-^n< . 
torn  ■'  laetie 
No.    hi  —  Intermediate, 
&.qop^itiB,aetion 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Script  Specialist 

P.  O.  Drawer  9S2  RO    HESTER,   N,  Y. 

The  finest  script  for  Bookkeeping  Illus- 
trations, etc.,  copy  for  which  is  prepared  for 
the  engraver.     Send  copy  for  estimate. 


HAVE   YOU   SEEN 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

(Formerly  the  Stenographer  &  Phonographic  World) 
A  monthly  Journal  covering  all  depart- 
ments of  Commercial  Education 
Strong  departments  for  teachers  of 
commercial  subjects,  shorthand,  pen- 
manship, accountancy,  and  business 
administration;  students;  stenograph- 
ers; bookkeepers;  general  office  clerks; 
private  secretaries;  public  account- 
ants; court  and  general  reporters; 
and  office'  executives.'  • 

Sppcjaf  features    in    every    Issue. 
THE      ONLY      MAGAZINE      OF      ITS 

KIND    PUBLISHED 

Single  copy  15c:  Subscription  $1 .50  a  year 

Send  for  Sample  Copy 

COMMERCIAL   EDUCATION 

44  N.  4th  St.  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


oJpecial  attention  given 
1*0  reproduction  of  Script 
and  Penmanship  Copies 

C\he  cTerr^° 

Engraving  Co. 

Engravers 
Designers 
Illustrators 

Columbus,    Ohio 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
>ut  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
o  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
ipecial  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
■eviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
five  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
>ur  readers  to  determine  its  value. 


Manual  of  Charting,  published  by  Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc.,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Cloth  cover,  106  pages. 
The  first  book  on  graphics  in  the  English 
annual-  was  published  in  1910.  Since  then 
nam  books  have  been  brought  out.  Very  few, 
f  any,  are  sufficiently  elementary  to  be  of  as- 
gtance  to  the  beginner  in  the  construction  of 
graphic  charts.  With  the  increasing  use  of 
graphics  in  business,  and  in  production  and 
Deration  generally,  the  need  has  come  for  a 
apple,  elementary  book,  stripped  of  technicali- 
ies  and  yet  presenting  the  fundamental  facts  of 
rraphich  with  accuracy  and  authority.  This 
took  purports  to  fill  this  need.  It  is  designed 
o  lulp  the  inexperienced  to  such  an  under- 
landing  of  graphics  as  will  enable  them  to  con- 
inue   the  study  intelligently. 

It  is  quite  as  essential  that  the  executive 
ssistant  should  be  able  to  select  and  read 
graphic  charts  with  discrimination  as  it  is  that 
le  should  be  able  actually  to  prepare  them. 
This  he  can  do  with  greater  faiclity  if  he  has  a 
:ood  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  un- 
erlying   graphic    construction. 


3enmanship  Made  Easy,  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
Hill,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.     Paper  cover,  120  pages. 

A  very  neat  book  for  teachers  and  students 
>n  how  to  teach  penmanship.  It  shows  how  to 
each  each  letter  with  many  suggestions  and 
;uestions.  Teachers  will  rind  this  book  very 
lelpful  as  a  reference  book  regardless  of  the 
ystem  of  penmanship  they  are  using. 

Jay's  Commercial   Law,  by  Alfred  W. 

Bays,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  member  of  the 

Chicago   Bar,   Professor  of   Business 

Law     in     Northwestern     University, 

School  of  Commerce.     Published  by 

Callaghan  &  Company,   Chicago,   111. 

A   complete,  concise,   comprehensive   text — in 

our  volumes,  covering  the  entire  field.      Written 

ar  the  use  of  commercial   schools  and  colleges. 

Volume  I   treats  of   the  general   law   of  con- 

racts    and    agency.       Volume    II,    partnerships 

nd   corporations.      Volume    III,    bailments   and 

arriers,    sales    of    personal    property,    negotiable 

aper.  banks,  suretyship.     Volume  IV,  property, 

icluding   estates   and   wills,   bankruptcy,   debtor 


nd 


edit-. 


This  set  of  books  will  be  sent  upon  request 
o  instructors  for  examination  purposes  with  a 
iew   to  classroom   adoption. 


departmental  and  Standard  Costs,  by 
William  S.  Kemp,  Treasurer,  The 
Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Company, 
and  Vice  President,  National  Asso- 
ciation  of    Cost   Accountants.      Pub- 

j   lished  by  the  National  Association  of 

i    Cost   Accountants,    New   York    City. 

i   Cloth  cover,  85  pages. 

"I  believe  that  this  treatise  has  made  it 
iossible  for  the  National  Association  of  Cost 
Lccountants  to  make  one  of  the  most  valuable 
gntributions  to  business  literature  which  has 
>een  published  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
There  has  been  a  tremendous  output  of  business 
literature  in  recent  years.  Some  of  it  has  been 
ery  inspiring  and  has  served  a  good  purpose; 
lit  it  has  for  the  most  part  been  devoted  to 
trine  i  pies  and  theories.  Tt  lias  .1  alt  with  what 
ught  to  be  done.  Here  is  a  volume  in  which 
Rpory    has   been    practically    eliminated.      It    is   a 


practical  presentation  of  how  we  do  it.  It  is  an 
exposition  of  a  successful  method  of  cosl  ac- 
counting in  actual  operation  in  a  successful 
company,  written  by  an  official  of  thai  company 

who  lias  been  in  close  contact  with  every  step 
in  its  development." — National  Association  of 
Cost  Accountants,  J.  I\  Jordan,  President 


Typewriting  Test  of  the  Blackstone 
Stenographic  Proficiency  Tests,  pub- 
lished by  the  World  Book  Company, 
Yonkers,  New  York. 

This  first  test  of  a  series  designed  to  measure 
all  elements  of  stenographic  ability  can  be  used 
independently  for  measuring  progress,  classify- 
ing students,  and  diagnosing  difficulties.  It  may 
also   be   used    for   employment    purposes. 

The  way  in  which  the  test  was  made,  how  to 
use  it,  and  its  purpose  are  all  pointed  out  in  the 
folder  and   .Manual  of   Directions. 


Personnel       Management,      Principles, 
Practices,    and    Point    of    View,    bv 

Walter  Dill  Scott  and  Robert  C. 
Clothier.  Published  by  the  A.  W. 
Shaw  Company!,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Cloth  cover,   643  pages. 

In  this  new  book  the  authors,  with  a  wealth 
of  experience  from  which  to  draw,  have  taken 
the  basic  principles  of  personnel  administration, 
stripped  them  of  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty 
with  which  they  are  so  often  clothed,  and  dis- 
cussed them  interestingly  in  terms  of  their 
practical  application  to  problems  of  management. 
Briefly,  there  is  presented  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  personnel  movement  and  the  rise 
of  the  idea  that  a  vital  productive  force  lies  in 
the  proper  utilization  of  the  special  aptitudes  of 
individual  workers.  The  methods,  scientific  tests 
and  instruments  employed  by  forward- thinking 
concerns  in  determining  these  special  aptitudes 
and  utilizing  them  to  the  best  advantage  in  eco- 
nomical operation  are  given  in  detail.  And  in- 
addition,  the  authors  have  described,  in  this 
volume,  a  graphic  delineation  of  the  well  set-up 
personnel  control  applicable,  with  modifications 
of  course,  to  practically  any  type  of  business 
organization. 


Progressive  Typewritnig,  by  Harry  F. 
Admire,  Supervisor  of  Stenographic 
and  Typewriting  Departments, 
Brown's  Business  College,  Bloom- 
ington,  Illinois. 

This  text  is  one  of  a  series  of  the  Read  Sys- 
tem of  Commercial  Texts  edited  by  Harlan 
Eugene  "Read. 

Mr.  Read  states — "Mr.  Admire's  Progressive 
Typewriting  marks  a  real  advance  in  the  teach- 
ing of  this  subject.  The  book  is  a  happy  result 
of  twelve  years  of  enthusiastic  teaching."  The 
author's  treatment  of  the  subject  is  thorough. 
Every  requirement  of  good  typewriting  is  met. 
Nothing  is  dodged.  The  text  is  as  the  title 
indicates,  a  complete  progressive  treatment  of 
the  subject  that  will  result  in  a  speed  of  sixty 
words  a  minute  for  any  thorough  student.  The 
work   is   thoroughly    modern   and    instructive   in 


Cost  Accounting  Principles  and  Meth- 
ods, by  E.  J.  Borton,  C.  P.  A.  Pub- 
lished by  Lyons  and  Carnahan,  Chi- 
cago.    Cloth  cover,  243  pages. 

This  volume  is  intended  primarily  for  use  as 
a  Text  Book  in  High  Schools,  Commercial  Col- 
leges, and  other  educational  institutions  where 
it  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  to  devote 
sufficient  time  to  the  subject  to  include  a  de- 
tailed study  of  factory  organization,  efficiency 
methods^  and  the  importance  of  Cost  Account- 
ing  generally. 

It  has  been  prepared  by  the  Author  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  a  book  which  would  present 
the  fundamental  principles  and  methods  of  Cost 
Accounting  in  a  simple  and  direct  manner  so 
that  the  student  mav  be  able  to  grasp  them 
quickly. 


It   is  n. ,i   !b,    intention  of   tht    author  to  pre- 

senl   this  work  as  a  reference  I V   dealing  with 

factory  organization  and  efficiency  methods,  noi 
i"  undertake  to  present  all  that  might  be  -,i.l 
on  the  subject  of  Factory  Costs.  On  thi 
ban'!,  vy  bile  omitting  no  i  osi  details  of  i.i 
ance,  h  has  been  bis  aim  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
muni  so  far  as  language  is  concerned  the  ex- 
planations and  descriptions  essential  to  a  clear 
presentation  ol  the  principles  and  methods  of 
j  '■  isl   A.  1 1  iunting 


Accounting    Problems,    by    Charles    F. 
Rittenhouse     and     Atlee     L.     Percj 
Published  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,   Inc.,   New   York   City,   N. 
Y.     Cloth  cover,  402  pages. 
The  problems  and  "case"  material   contained 
in    this    hook    are    the    result    of    a    number    of 
years'   work  on   the  part  of   the  authors   in  cum 
piling    and    preparing    teachable    practice    matter 
for   use   in   courses   for  advanced    students.      The 
book  aims   to  give   the  student   a   thorough   un- 
derstanding of  principles  and  their  application. 


Metropolitan  Business  Speller,  for 
Commercial  and  Stenographic  Stu- 
dents, by  U.  G.  Potter,  A.  M.,  Mc- 
Kinlcy  High  School,  Chicago,  III. 
*  Published  by  the  Metropolitan  Text 
Book  Co.     Cloth  cover,  233  pages. 

This  book  is  designed  to  present  the  subject 
of  spelling  in  the  most  systematic  and  practical 
manner.  The  words  have  been  chosen  with 
regard  to  their  everyday  use — most  commonly 
used  and  most  frequently  misspelled;  and  the 
lessons  graded  in  easy  and  logical  steps  from 
the  simple  exercises  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book  to  the  more  difficult  later.  The  definitions 
are  brief  and  clear. 


Actual  Business  English,  by  P.  H.  Def- 
fendall,  Supervisor  of  English,  Con- 
tinuation Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Published  by  the  MacMillan  Com- 
pany, New  York  City.  Cloth  cover, 
202  pages. 

This  text  is  one  of  a  series  of  texts  compris- 
ing the  Read  System  of  Commercial  Texts, 
edited  by  Harlan   Eugene  Read. 

The  usual  text  labeled  "Business  English" 
begins  with  illustrations  taken  from  the  classics 
and  ends  with  them.  This  book  is  different. 
Mr.  DeffendaH's  sentences  and  paragraphs  come 
hot  from  Wanamaker,  Packard,  Goodyear,  and 
others  who  pay  men  to  do  what  Mr.  Deffendall 
is  trying  to  train  the  student  to  do.  The  author 
has  actually  done  what  his  title  promises.  It  is 
the  first  thing  that  stands  out  from  the  pages  of 
this  book. 

The  book  is  clear,  forcible,  brief  and  c<  >m- 
prehensive.  It  is  for  the  average  person  who 
wants  to  learn  to  use  Business  English  effec- 
tively. Its  method  is  direct  instructoin  with 
suitable  exercises  applied  to  each  step. 


Statistics   in   Business,   by   Horace   Se- 
crist,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics, 
Northwestern  University.     Published 
by  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 
New  York.     Cloth  cover.     137  pages. 
This  volume  has  been  prepared  primarily  for 
business  executives  although  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  be  of  use  in  schools  of  commerce.      It  aims 
to    present    briefly    and    concretely    the    reasons 
why  statistics  should  be  used  in  business  analy- 
sis, and  to  illustrate  how  and   with   what  effect 
they  may  be  applied  in  the  solution  of  business 
problems. 

The  volume  is  not  intended  to  be  a  treatise  on 
statistics.  Its  purpose  is  to  serve  as  a  hand 
book  for  executives  and  others  in  responsible 
positions  in  the  application  of  business  statistics 
to  problems  which  currently  arise.  To  this  end 
the  discussion  is  of  a  practical  character,  especial 
attention  being  given  to  the  use  of  graphs  and 
charts. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER 


C.  C.  Canan  Collection  of  Penmanship 


The  late  C.  C.  Canan  was  a  penman  of  rare  skill  and 
originality.  Persons  who  were  acquainted  with  his  work 
agreed  that  his  best  efforts  should  be  collected  and  preserved 
in  book  form  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  wish  to  master 
penmanship.  The  publishers,  therefore,  spent  considerable 
time  and  money  in  collecting  and  publishing  this  volume, 
which  contains  Mr.  Canan's  best  work  in  Business  Writing, 
Ornamental  Penmanship,  Flourishing,  Lettering  and  Pen 
Drawing. 

The  book  contains  64  pages,  9x12,  and  in  addition  to 
the  many  inspiring  specimens  of  his  skill,  it  contains  the  most 
helpful  instructions  for  the  learner  that  Mr.  Canan  was 
capable  of  writing.  A  volume  well  worth  possessing  and 
preserving.     Price  $1.50  postpaid. 


The  Business  Educator,  one  year  $1.25  . 

C.  C.  Canan  Book  1.50  [  ■"■ 

$2.75 


$2.50 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY,  Penmanship  Publishers,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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A   page  from  Manual  96,  a  book  on  business  writing  just  off  the  press,  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  Business  Colleges,   Parochial  Schools 
or  any  school  teaching  neat,  legible  handwriting.     Price  25c  postpaid.     Discount  allowed  in  quantities. 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 
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Win  a  Business  Educator 
Penmanship  Certificate 

I    .  <  :  >.    -.in  lint    who    is    following    the    penmanship 

ns  in   I'HH  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  should 

hi  'i  be  satisfied  until  his  writing  is  good  enough  to 
merit  a  1!  E.  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Penman- 
ship. 

Teachers  who  encourage  their  pupils  to  bring  their 
work  up  to  the  certificate  standard  will  find  the 
certificate  idea  a  great  aid  in  securing  results  in 
handwriting.  If  you  have  not  tried  it,  now  is  the 
time  to  begin. 

A  new  circular  giving  full  information  regarding 
this  Certificate,  as  well  as  other  Certificates 
we  i"ue.  will  be  mailed  on  request.  It  contains 
specimens  of  penmanship  showing  how  well  a  pupil 
must  write  to  be  eligible  for  a  Certificate.  It  is  an 
interesting  circular,  and  you  will  wish  a  copy. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER 

PENMANSHIP  SPECIALISTS 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


CATALOGS, 
BOOKLETS, 
FOLDERS 

Long    Experience    in     Printing     Repro- 
ductions of  Pen  Work 

Reference: 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Send  us  your  Specifications  for  Estimate 

THE  HANN  &  ADAIR   PRINTING  CO. 

133    East  Chestnut  St. 
COLUMBUS,    OHIO 


NO  MONEY  NEEDED 

IN  ADVANCE 

I  am  willing  to  send  in  commission  lovely  goods 
for  collectors,  dealers  or  speculators.  I  possess  a 
very  big  stock  in  novelties,  European  and  overseas, 
war  stamps,  etc.,  etc.  I  am  selling  off  this  kind  of 
goods  at  any  price.  I  wish  to  know-  if  wholesale 
or  retail  goods  are  wanted. 

MONEY  NEEDED 

for  one  of  the  finest  and  biggest  stocks  of  classical 
goods  in  Europe  and  overseas.  Large  stock  in 
English  and  French  Colonies.  The  finest  of  the 
fine  in  blocks,  strips,  single  pieces,  couples,  stamps 
in  covers.  Whoever  is  a  connoisseur  and  wants 
these  luxury  articles  can  apply  for  them  without 
any  obligation  whatever.  Will  forward  them  at  my 
lowest  cash  prices. 

References  Required  for   Unknown  Firms. 

GEZA  SEKULA 


LUCERNE.  SWITZERLAND. 


Dreilindenstrasse    17 


Thoroughly  Organized  and  Complete  in  All  Branches 

Hausam's  Practical  Writing  Course 

A  Series  of  Seven  Books  for  the  Grades.  Adopted  and 
re-adopted  by  the  Kansas  School  Book  Commission  for 
all  Grade  Schools  of  Kansas.  Now  offered  for  the  first 
time  for  adoption  outside  of  Kansas Per  Book,  $0.10 

The   Hausam   System  of   Practical   Writing 

Two  Books  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  Made  the 
Official  System  for  all  Kansas  High  Schools  by  the  State 
School  Book  Commission.  New  in  Plan  of  Organization. 
Rich  in  Materials  for  Study  and  Practice.  Now  offered 
for  the  first  time  for  adoption  outside  of  Kansas. 

Part  I,   35c;    Part  II,  40c 

The  Hausam  System  of  Text  Lettering 

For  Students,  Teachers,  Engrossers,  Engravers,  Show 
Card  Writers,  Billing  Clerks,  Etc.  Unsurpassed  in  Plan 
of  Organization,  Technique  and  Beauty Per  Copy,  $1.00 

The  Hausam  Practical  Penmanship  Wall  Charts 

For  Every  School  Room,  to  make  the  Teaching  of  Writing 
Effective.  Issued  in  pairs.  Each  Chart  27x39  in.  Cloth 
bound  all  around.  Large,  perfect  forms  of  all  capitals, 
small  letters  and  numerals  with  staff  ruling.  Scientific 
grouping.  Many  other  important  features.  No  other 
Penmanship  Charts  in  the  same  class Per  Pair,  $3.75 

The  Hausam  System  of  Plain  Penmanship  (Com- 
plete) 

Complete  Teacher's  Manual  for  Teaching  Penmanship  in 
all  Grades,  and  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  The  most 
Comprehensive  Work  on  Plain  Penmanship  ever  published. 
Cloth  bound,  7x9  in.  Gold  side  stamp.  Nearly  400  illus- 
trations. More  than  200  questions  and  answers  on  all 
phases    of    penmanship    teaching.      Many    new    pedagogical 

discussions  Per   Copy,  $6.00 

Correspondence  Courses  in  All  Branches  of  Penmanship 
Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

Address  L.  H.  HAUSAM 
Box  SS8B  Emporia,  Kansas 
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A  Perfect  Combination  for  Training 
Secretary-  Stenographers 


Rowe  Shorthand 


the  system  that  is  absolutely  legible.  No  dropping  of  terminations,  only  eighty-two 
wordsigns  in  the  entire  system.  The  textbook  provides  a  varied  and  constructive 
type  of  practice  material  which  eliminates  waste  effort  in  the  study  of  shorthand. 
Now  being  adopted  throughout  the  country.     Investigate  it. 


Intensive  Touch  Typewriting 

represents  the  last  word  in  typewriting  texts.  The  keyboard  exercises  and  the  wide 
variety  and  practical  character  of  the  advanced  practice  matter  put  this  text  in  a 
class  by  itself. 

Advanced  Dictation  and 
Secretarial  Training 

the  most  efficient  and  interesting  course  in  office  training  and  secretarial  practice 
published.  The  text  provides  for  the  study  of  technical  business  terms  and  for  the 
practice  of  high-grade  correspondence. 


Send  for  Pamphlets  Describing  the  Above  Books 
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CHICAGO  BALTIMORE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Entered  at  Post  Office,  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  second  class  matter. 
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THE  NEW  QUIET  12  TRIUMPHS 

In  School  and  Office 

'  [  HIS  latest  Remington  model  is  repeating  in  the  school- 
**  room  the  extraordinary  success  it  has  won  in  the  business 
world.  In  half  a  century  of  typewriter  history  no  other 
machine  has  so  quickly  won  the  hand  and  heart  of  teachers 
and  students  —  so  decisive  are  its  many  superiorities. 

Its  natural  touch,  its  light  action  and  its  exceptional  re- 
sponsiveness are  a  revelation  in  swift  and  easy  operation. 
And  the  beauty  of  its  work  is  a  source  of  pride  to  every  typist. 

Send  to  us  for  our  booklet,  "What  Some  of  America's  Lead- 
ing Schools  Say  About  the  Remington  Quiet  Twelve. "  The  testi- 
mony of  these  leading  commercial  educators  is  so  convincing 
that  it  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

374  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
branches  Everywhere 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD  SINCE  THE  INVENTION 
OF   THE    WRITING    MACHINE 
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Ellis  Industrial 
Bookkeeping 

for 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES 

and 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

Adapted  to  ANY  CONDITION  in  ANY  SCHOOL 

Look   over    this   list   of   our   other    publications 
that   have  found  favor 

Tablet  Method  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping 


New  Model  Arithmetic 
Ellis  Rapid  Calculation 
Effective  English  and  Letter 

Writing 
Letter  Writing  for  the  Bmineit 

Builder 
Modern  Banking 

Ellis  Method  of  Home  Accounting 
Principles  of  Bookkeeping 
Ellis  Method  of  Farm  Accounting 


Vocabulary  Method  of  Training 

Touch  Typists 
Accuracy  Plus 
Office  Dictation 
Expert  Dictation 
Essentials  of  Commercial  Law 
Ellis  Rational  Speller 
New  English  System  for  New 

American  Citizens 


Your  Sample  Copy  is  Ready — Send  for  It 

ELLIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Educational  Publishers 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


America's  Most  Popular 
School  Pen 


Esterbrook  No.  556 

This  pen  is  more  widely  used 
than  any  other  in  our  schools, 
because  of  its  fine  point  and  easy, 
elastic  action;  also  because  it  is 
made  by  America's  oldest  and 
largest  steel  pen  manufacturer. 

FREE 

"100  Famous  Signatures" 

Send  15  cents  for  the  12  most  popular 
Esterbrook  pens.  With  them  we  will 
mail  you  an  attractive,  interesting  book- 
let, containing  the  autographs  of  100 
famous  men  and  women. 

Address  Dept.   B.  E. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
Canadian  Agents:     The  Brown  Bros    Ltd.,  Toronto 


Metropolitan 

Business 

Speller 


New  Edition 
By  U.  G.  Potter 
McKinley  High  Scho 
Chicago 


Over  6000  words.  New  lessons  containing  words  pertaining 
to  Aeroplanes,  Radio,  Automobiles,  etc.  Complete  Index,  244 
pages,   attractive   binding,    50   cents. 

A  Superior  Speller 

Twofold  Design.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Metropolitan 
in  mind  two  objects:  first, 
id  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary, 


Speller  we  had  constantly 
to  teach  the  pupil  to  spell,  and  secoi 
especially  of  words  in  general  use. 


id   to  the  memory  we  have 

syllabication,    accents    and 

ords   relating    to    each    par- 

>,   by   which    the   student   is 

himself  with  the  vocabulary  of  that  busi- 

interspersed     miscellaneous     exercis 


Classification  of  Words.     As  a 
classified    words,   as   regards    sou: 
meaning.      We    have   grouped    th 
ticular  kind   of   business   into   l 
enabled  to  famili 
ness.       We    hav< 

nature   of  reviews.      We   have   grouped   words   that   can   best  be 
learned  by  comparison,  such  as  Stationery  and   Stationary. 

Abbreviations  of  states,  months,  railways  and  commercial 
terms  are  given  in  regular  lesson  form,  and  grouped  alphabeti- 
cally. We  regard  abbreviating  of  almost  equal  importance 
with  spelling. 

Syllabication  and  pronunciation  arc  shown  by  the  proper  divi- 
sion of  words,  and  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks.  The  words 
are  printed  in  bold  type,  and  the  definitions  in  lighter  face,  so 
as  to  bring  out  the  appearance  of  the  word, — an  aid  in  sight 
spelling. 


Metropolitan    j«»  **■«•» 

W.  A.  Sheaffer 


System  of 
Bookkeeping 


You  Will  Like  It.  The  text  emphasizes  the  thought  side  of 
the  subject.  It  stimulates  and  encourages  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  pupil.  Pupils  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  subect  as  well 
as  facility  in  the  making  of  entries.  It  is  a  thoroughly  seasoned, 
therefore  accurate,  text  supported  by  complete  Teachers'  Refer- 
ence   Books,  and   Teachers'    Manual. 

Parts  I  and  II  text  is  an  elementary  course  suitable  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  Two  semesters  are 
required  in  High  Schools  and  a  correspondingly  shorter  time 
in  more  intensified  courses. 

Parts  III  and  IV  text  is  suitable  for  an  advanced  course 
following  any  modern  elementary  text.  We  make  the  statement 
without  hesitation,  that  this  is  the  most  teachable,  most  up-to- 
date,  and  strongest  text  published  for  advanced  bookkeeping  and 
elementary  avcounting  use. 

Corporarion-Mfg. -Voucher  unit  is  bound  in  heavy  paper  covers 
and  contains  all  of  Part  IV.  It  is  a  complete  course  in  Cor- 
poration accounting  including  instructions,  set  of  transactions, 
exercises,  problems,  etc.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  text  for 
this  part  of  your  accounting  course.  List  prices.  Text,  120 
pages,  40  cents.  Supplies,  including  Blank  Books  and  Papers, 
95   cents. 

EXAMINATION  COPIES  will  be  submitted  upon  request. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


Texts   for  Commercial    Subjects 
37  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
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NO  MONEY  NEEDED 

IN  ADVANCE 

I  am  willing  to  send  in  commission  lovely  goods 
for  collectors,  dealers  or  speculators.  I  possess  a 
very  big  stock  in  novelties,  European  and  overseas, 
war  stamps,  etc.,  etc.  I  am  selling  off  this  kind  of 
goods  at  any  price.  I  wish  to  know  if  wholesale 
or  retail  goods  are  wanted. 

MONEY  NEEDED 

for  one  of  the  finest  and  biggest  stocks  of  classical 
goods  in  Europe  and  overseas.  Large  stock  in 
English  and  French  Colonies.  The  finest  of  the 
fine  in  blocks,  strips,  single  pieces,  couples,  stamps 
in  covers.  Whoever  is  a  connoisseur  and  wants 
these  luxury  articles  can  apply  for  them  without 
any  obligation  whatever.  Will  forward  them  at  my 
lowest  cash  prices. 

References  Required  for   Unknown  Firms. 

GEZA  SEKULA 


LUCERNE,  SWITZERLAND, 


Dreilindenstrasse   17 


BLISS-ALGER 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

A  strictly  new  course  just  off  the  press,  combining  Book- 
keeping, Business  Practice  and  Banking.  Makes  individual 
instruction  a  pleasure.     Exceedingly  interesting  to  the  student. 

Three  Systems 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS  (with  offices) 
FOLDER  (like  above,  without  offices) 
CORRESPONDENCE 

For  High  Schools,  Business  Schools  or  any  institution 
teaching  Bookkeeping.  Text  and  outfit  sent  to  teachers  for 
examination.      Mention  school  connection. 

BLISS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


State  of  Georgia 
Adopts  ZANER  METHOD  Writing 

For  Five  Year  Period 


On  January  23,  1924,  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  chose  the  Zaner  Method  of  Writing,  on  account  of  its  Pedagogy 
and  Economy,  from  a  long  list  of  competing  Handwriting  Methods  and 
Systems. 

The  Zaner  Method  is  now  State  Adopted  in  Five  States — California, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

As  Zaner  Method  Results  Become  Known,  Adoptions  Follow. 


The  Zaner-Bloser  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio 


PENMANSHIP  SPECIALISTS 
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A  TYPEWRITING  PROGRAM 
WITH  SERVICE 


Gregg  typewriting  service  is  more  than  a  book — it  is  a  complete,  scientific  and  modern  pro- 
gram that  includes : 


Five  basic  "Rational"  texts,  adapted  to  every  type  of  course  or  school. 
Supplementary  books 

(a)  Typewriting  Speed  Studies,  by   Hakes. 

(b)  Seven  Speed  Secrets,  by  Smith  and  Wiese. 
Monographs  on  the  teaching  of  typewriting. 
Extension  courses. 

Copy  holders  for  typewriting  books. 

Students'  Record  Cars. 

Rational  Rhythm  Phonograph  Records. 

(A  set  of  6  discs,  containing  12  records) 
A  system  of  prizes  and   awards. 
A  complete  service  headed  by  expert  writers  and  teachers. 


The  Gregg  typewriting  program  also  includes 

ADAMS' 
JUNIOR  TYPEWRITING 

the  only  typewriting  book  written  from  the  non-vocational  viewpoint  for  junior  high  schools. 

A  New  Development  in  the  Teaching  of  Typewriting 

The  publication  of  "The  New  Rational"  in  July,  1923.  marked  the  greatest  stride  made  in  the 
science  of  teaching  typewriting  since  the  touch  method  was  originated.  Based  on  scientific  research, 
it  presents   features  never  before  incorporated   in  a  typing  text.     A  few  of  these  features  are : 


New  keyboard  learning  charts  that  insure  cor- 
rect hand  and  finger  position,  and  action. 
Simplify  and  intensify  the  learning  of  the  key- 
board. 

Short  lessons;  short  exercises. 
Keyboard    mastery,    including    figures,    secured 
in  six  lessons. 

Exercise  content  intensive  but  accurately 
graded. 

Copious  illustrations  and  constructive  problems. 

Rhythm  drills  of  new  type. 


7.  Vocabulary  based  on  scientific  analysis. 

8.  Meaningless  drills  of  old  type  texts  replaced  by 
positive  instead  of  negative  presentation  of 
syllable-letter  frequencies.  A  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  speed  and  accuracy  in  learning  and  in 
execution. 

9.  Wealth  of  exercises  for  arrangement  and  cor- 
rection. 

10.  Model  forms  of  exceptional  clearness  and  ar- 
tistic value. 

11.  Elimination  of  useless  copying;  all  copy  has  a 
definitely   practical,   educational   objective. 


The  underlying  idea  in  the  New  Rational  is  to  develop  unusual  typing  power  —  which  involves  more 
than  the  mere  operation  of  the  keys — by  eliminating  negative,  mechanical  imitation,  and  substituting  posi- 
tive, constructive  work  that  secures  constant  attention  and  vital  interest. 


The  new  book  naturally  retains  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  Rational — the  approach  through  the  cen- 
tral division  of  the  keyboard — which  has  proved  so 
effective  in  the  large  majority  of  the  schools  of  the 
country. 

Indicate  on  the  accompanying  coupon  the  books 
or  branches  of  service  in  which  you  are  interested 
and  return  to  our  nearest  office. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO  LONDON 


Gentlemen  : 

I   am  interested 


Official    Position.. 

School  

Full    Address 
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For  Nearly  a  Century 

The  shorthand  alphabet  of  Isaac  Pitman  has  been  almost  the  only  reporting 
instrument  of  the  English  language.  Pitman  writers  of  extraordinary  ability  are 
everywhere, — too  obvious  to  cause  unusual  comment. 

The  great  debates  of  Congress,  Parliament,  the  Law  Courts,  and  general 
Conventions  are  reported  by  means  of  Pitman.  Pitman  writers  serving  under  the 
Presidents  have  been  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  capitalize  any 
one  as  the  subject  of  an  advertising  campaign. 

For  students,  Pitman  does  not  hold  out  any  tempting  bait  of  "getting  by 
without  effort,  in  a  ridiculously  short  time."  These  are  claims  which  have  always 
fallen  by  the  wayside  when  Pitman  is  taught  in  competition  with  other 
systems. 

Teach  your  students  Pitman  and  you  won't  have  to  explain  why  more  than 
90' ,   of  the  shorthand  reporters  write  Pitman. 

Direct  comparison  has  proved  that  Pitman  is  not  only  learned  as  easily,  but 
produces  in  the  same  time  far  more  accurate  stenographers  than  any  other 
system. 

These  are  facts  which  statistics  cannot  change  ! 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  NEW   YORK 


Second  Edition,   Revised  and  Enlarged 

ECONOMIC    GEOGRAPHY 

By  JOHN  McFARLANE,  M.  A. 

This  important  work  will  appeal  with  special  force  to  all  those  who  have 
recognized  the  necessity  of  organizing  our  teaching,  even  of  commercial  subjects, 
on  a  more  rational  and  scientific  basis. 

The  present  edition  has  been  revised  throughout.  The  first  three  chapters 
have  been  extended,  and  those  on  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  south-west  of  Asia 
have  in  many  cases  been  almost  entirely  re-written 

This  work  has  been  adopted  by  New  York  University,  also  by  the  Uni- 
versities of  California,   Chicago,   and  other  leading   educational   institutions. 

G40  pp.,  20  maps,  cloth,  gilt,  $3.00. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,    NEW  YORK 
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FIELDING    SCHOFIELD 

This  veteran  penman  and  teacher 
celebrated  his  79th  birthday  on  January 
17,  1924.  the  day  having  been  made 
one  of  overflowing  happiness  to  him  by 
the  remembrances  of  his  friends. 

Our  contributing  editor,  Horace  G. 
Healey.  who  is  ever  watchful  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  members  of  The  Old 
Guard,  informed  some  of  the  members 
of  that  body  of  the  meaning  of  that 
day  to  Mr.  Schafield.  That  his  friends 
and  professional  brothers  responded 
most  liberally  to  Mr.  Healey's  sugges- 
tion, is  evident  from  the  letter  the 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  received 
from   Mr.  Schofield. 

Such  incidents  are  the  flowers  and 
fruits  of  friendship,  good-will  and  a 
true  fraternal  spirit.  May  they  in- 
crease! 

While     Mr.     Schofield     was     in     the 
zenith    of   his    skill    in   penmanship    he  ' 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  penman- 
ship  journals,   the   files   of   which    fully 
attest  his  masterful  work. 

The  words  of  gratitude  to  those  who 
remembered  him  were  penned  in  a 
hand  that  puts  to  shame  the  writing  of 
many  younger  members  of  the  profes- 
sion.    They  follow: 

Jan.  17.  1924. 
Dear  Friends  and  Kindred  Spirits: 
I  am  overwhelmed  with  kind- 
ness. In  response  to  your  very 
kind  and  generous  letter,  let  me 
thank  you  with  an  overflowing 
heart.  And  I  wish  you  would 
please  in  some  wav  through  the 
columns  of  the  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR, convey  the  warm.  deep, 
sincere  gratitude  which  you  must 
know  fills  my  soul  on  this  my 
natal  day.  to  the  members  of  the 
profession  I  have  ever  fondly 
loved,  and  to  those  who  have  so 
generously  and  gloriously  helped 
me  in  celfcbraitng  the  biggest  and 
best  birthday  I  have  ever  known, 
or  ever  expect  to  enjoy.  As  I 
view  the  silent  evidence  of  their 
friendship  and  regard  now  spread 
before  me.  and  think  of  the  days 
that  are  no  more,  words  seem 
totally  inadequate  to  express  my 
feelings.  And  I  am  so  completely 
snowed  under  with  the  showers  of 
blessings  that  have  descended  upon 


FIELDING    SCHOFIELD 
As  he  appeared  in  his  prime 

my  unworthy  head,  it  all  seems 
like  heavenly  dew  coming  upon 
very  parched  ground.  But  the  re- 
sult is  blessed.  It  seems  well  nigh 
impossible  for  me  to  reply,  as  I 
would  like,  to  each  and  every  letter 
and  card  received.  But  all  may  be 
assured  of  the  joy  and  satisfaction 
it  gives  me  to  know  that  time  has 
but  strengthened  the  affection  of 
my  friends.  They  have  made  me 
exceedingly  happy  today,  and 
given  me  something  to  count  be- 
sides my  years.  And  I  can  only- 
hope  as  the  night  approaches  to  be 
worthy  of  it  all  —  "until  the  day 
breaks  and  the  shadows  flee  away". 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fielding  Schofield. 
40  Teel  St.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


The  Spokane-Review  of  January  30 
contains  an  article,  speaking  very  high- 
ly of  the  work  being  done  in  the 
Spokane.  Wn.,  Night  School.  We 
quote  a  few  sentences: 

"The  night  school  at  Lewis  and 
Clark  High  has  become  a  feature 
in  the  educational  work  of  Spo- 
kane. Attendance  during  the  last 
semester  reached  1740.  The  new 
term  opens  with  1403  enrolled  as 
compared    with    1200    a    year    ago. 


The  school,  under  Principal  Frank- 
Arnold,  has  widened  its  field  of 
service  by  increasing  the  faculty 
from  30  to  35  instructors.  The 
spirit  of  the  school  is  earnest  en- 
deavor to  improve  all  who  attend 
in  the  greatest  degree  possible  in  a 
limited  time. 

"Spokane    is    fortunate    in    being 
able  to  offer  to  all  within  its  gates 
an  opportunity  of  such  magnitude 
as  the  night  school." 
Possibly  some  of  our  readers  are  not 
aware  just  how  busy  a  man  Mr.  Arnold 
is.     He  not  only  supervises  penmanship 
in    the    schools    of    Spokane,    and    has 
charge   of  the   night   school   work,   but 
finds  time  for  much  other  work,   such 
as   contributing   to   THE    BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR  each  month. 

WHERE  INK  MATERIALS  COME 
FROM 

Few  persons  think  as  they  dip  their 
pens  into  the  ink  that  they  are  using 
materials  that  come  from  every  corner 
of  the  globe.  Yet  ink  is  made  of  some 
of  the  queerest  of  things  that  come 
from  far-away  places. 

Aleppo  gallnuts  from  Turkey  and 
plum  gallnuts  from  China  supply  the 
tannic  acid  which  helps  to  make  the 
writing  turn  black;  while  logwood  ex- 
tract from  Jamaica  and  South  America 
produces  the  purple  black  color.  From 
Arabia  and  India  comes  the  gum  arabic 
used  to  improve  the  writing  qualities 
of  ink.  Camphor  is  brought  from  Japan 
for  use  as  an  antiseptic.  Sometimes  we 
import  aniline  dyes  of  special  colors 
from  Germany,  while  from  the  same 
source  we  obtain  tartaric  acid,  used  as 
a  solvent  for  these  colors.  France  may 
scupply  the  carmine  color  for  red  ink. 
and  from  Holland  comes  the  lithopone 
for  certain  white  and  other  colored 
inks.  As  a  preservative  for  these  mix- 
tures, pure  carbolic  crystals  are  im- 
ported  from   England. 


WATCH  FOR  OUR  APRIL 
NUMBER 

To  make  room  in  this  number  for 
the  rare  treat  which  the  Fielding  Scho- 
field specimens  afford,  some  of  our 
regular  features  had  to  be  omitted,  but 
these  we  hope  to  present  in  our  April 
number.  Watch  for  that  number  for 
there  is  another  treat  coming. 


THE    BUSINESS    EDUCATOR 

I  Published   monthly    (except   July  and    August) 
Bv  THE   ZANER-BLOSER  CO., 

h 612  N    Park  St..  Columbus.  O 

E.  W    Bloser Editor 

Horace    G.    Healey     -     -     Contributing  Editor 
E.   A     Lupfer     -----     Managing  Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $1.25  A  YEAR 

Single   copy,    15c.       (To    Canada,    10c    more: 
foreign,   23c  more.) 

Change      of 
promptly 


veil 


the 


Advertising   rates    furnished    upon    request. 


The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the  month 
for  the  issue  of  the  following  month. 
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Send  Miss  M<ll. 


Business  Penmanship 

By  OLIVE  A.  MELLON 

Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

*o  pageb  of  npiir  practice  wcik  with  10c  end  she  will  criticise  and  return  ; 


BE   AMBITIOUS 

Ambition  is  one  of  the  chief  assets  which  leads  to  success.  It  is  the  will  to  attain  something.  No  matter  what 
the  desired  object  may  be,  the  ambition  to  reach  it  must  be  backed  up  by  the  willingness  to  work  for  it. 

Mere  wishing  to  become  a  good  penman  will  accomplish  little  without  the  aid  of  earnest  application.  There  is  no 
easy  road  to  the  mastery  of  penmanship.  It  means  constant  hard  work  and  many  discouragements.  This  is  a  battle 
that  is  not  fought  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  but  the  results  obtained  in  a  few  months'  time  from  persistent  effort  will  not 
only  prove  a  source  of  satisfaction,  but  will  be  time  and  effort  well  spent;  because  he  who  desires  to  succeed  must  pay 
the  price,  and  that  price  is  work: 

"Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound, 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise, 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 
As  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round." 

Accomplishment  is  the  highest  ambition  of  every  healthful  mind.  To  finish  a  task,  complete  a  given  work,  or  reach 
an  ideal  is  a  worthy  ambition.     Within  you  and  not  in  your  surroundings  lie  the  condition  of  your  success. 

When  preparing  this  course  of  lessons  is  was  my  purpose  to  have  a  definite  plan  for  the  entire  course.  I  shall 
therefore  present  a  complete  lesson  on  each  capital  letter  and  the  corresponding  small  letter.  This  will  enable  the 
student  to  get  much  practice  on  few  letters  rather  than  less  practice  on  many  letters.  Too  many  new  letters  pre- 
sented in  one  lesson  is  not  only  confusing  to  students  but  it  detracts  from  the  general  excellence  of  the  work.  A 
higher  grade  of  efficiency  in  movement  and  form  will  devt-lop  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  which  will  not  only  prove 
beneficial  to  students  of  grammar  grades,  high  schools,   and  commercial  colleges,  but  to  teachers  as  well. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  all  students  desiring  to  follow  this  course  will  carry  with  them  the  determination  and  per- 
sistency to  see  it  through,  preparing  their  specimens  in  view  of  criticism  as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  mastery  of  the 
subject. 


PLATE   7 

Capital  E  begins  and  ends  as  capital  C.     Form  the 


capital  E  and  surround  it  with  the  oval  to  the  count 
than  the  beginning  loop 
ford.     These 


Drill   1. 

of  10. 

Drill  2.     Begin  capital  E  as  capital  C.     Form  a  high  broad  top,  the  middle  loop  smaller 
and  extending  downward.     Use  plenty  of  curves  in  both  upper  and  lower  parts  of  capital  E. 

Drill  3.     Practice  the  capital  E  and  one  connecting  letter,  as  Er  in  Erie  before  attempting  the  entire 
are  difficult  combinations.     The  connected  capitals  E.   W.   N.  will  test  your  ability  in  arm  movement. 

Drill  4.     Begin  the  small  e  exercise,  using  the  push  and  pull  stroke  to  the  count  of  8  and  extending  loops  to  same 
count.     Keep  each  the  same  height,  the  down  strokes  on  the  same  slant  and  uniform  spacing  between  loops. 

Drill  5.     Use   plenty  of  curve  in  the   up   stroke   of   small  e.     Emphasize  the  down  stroke,  using  the  push  and  pull 
exercise.     Write  to  the  count  of  1-2-3-4—5-6. 

Drill  6.     Use  a  circular  motion  after  forming  the  loop.     Write  to  the  count  of  1-2-3-4-5-6. 

Drill  7.     Curve  the   first  up   stroke,   round  the  top,  slant  the  down  stroke  and  swing  off  with  outward  curve. 

Drill  8.     Connect  four  small  e's  to  the  count  of  5.  ..Add  more  as  you  gain  in  ability. 

Drill  9.     Practice  several  lines  of  each  word.     Watch  your  position.     Shift  the  paper  occasionally  rather  than  shift 
the  arm. 
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PLATE  8 

Drill  1.  When  practicing  this  one  space  direct  oval  exercise,  observe  the  slant,  the  height  and  the  width  of  each. 
Remember  the  width  is  two-thirds  the  height.     See  that  the  ovals  touch  at  sides. 

Drill  2.     Make  this  exercise  to  the  count  of  8,   finishing  as  the  capital  D. 

Drill  3.     This  D  tracer  starts  with  the  letter  D  and  ends  with  the  O  tracer.     Count  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8. 

Drill  4.  The  D  should  begin  and  end  much  the  same  as  O.  The  toe  and  the  heel  should  both  rest  on  the  base  line. 
The  toe  standing  almost  on  end.  Guard  against  making  the  letter  too  wide.  Count  1-2-3,  making  them  at  the  rate  of 
40  a  minute. 

Drill  5.  Aim  for  uniformity  in  these  words:  Uniform  height  for  both  capital  and  small  letters;  for  spacing  and 
for  slant. 

Drill  6.  Practice  the  small  d  tracer  to  the  count  of  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8,  forming  the  over  stroke  and  the  oval  part  on 
the  1-2  count,  the  push  and  pull  stroke  to  the  3-4-5-6-7  count,  and  swing  off  on  the  8. 

Drill  7.  The  small  d  is  the  same  as  a  except  that  a  straight  line  projects  above  it.  Pause  at  the  top  in  order  to 
insure  a  perfect  retrace  down  as  far  as   the  beginning  part  of  a. 

Drill  8.  Aim  to  keep  the  a  part  of  each  d  the  same  height  as  the  other  small  letters.  Write  the  word  "dive"  to 
the  count  of  7;  the  word  "deed"  to  the  count  of  7,  and  the  word  "divide"  to  the  count  of  12.  Always  count  on  up 
strokes. 


e 
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PLATE  9 

We  shall  begin  practice  on  our  group  of  push  and  pull  letters,  the  P,  B,  and  R. 

Drill  1.  Practice-  the  push  and  pull  exercise  before  attempting  the  capital  P.  This  will  tend  to  strengthen  the 
main   stroke. 

Drill  2.  Begin  with  curved  initial  stroke,  extend  the  strokes,  and  on  the  second  tenth  count  finish  as  capital  P. 
See  that  each  group  of  strokes  is  the  same. 

Drill  3.     Use  a  lively  movement  on  the  straight  line  tracer.     Finish  with  broad  curve. 

Drill  4.  Retrace  about  three-fourths  of  the  height  of  the  letter,  and  curve  the  upper  part  of  the  oval  as  much  as 
the  lower  part.     Count  1-2  at  the  rate  of  50  per  minute. 


pj  -^pjD^p-^p  -p^O^D^D^O^D^p 
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Drill  5.  Practice  these  words  and  signature  carefully.  Try  not  to  check  the  movement.  Keep  all  small  letters 
the  same  height. 

Drill  6.  The  first  part  of  the  letter  p  should  be  like  the  letter  j,  except  that  the  point  extends  the  height  of  the 
letter  t  or  d.     Keep  the  oval  close  to  the  stem,  closing  the  letter  at  the  base  line. 

Drill  7.     Connect  3  small  p's  to  the  count  of  1-2-1-2-1-2-1. 

Drill  8.  When  practicing  these  words  aim  for  the  same  height  in  each  letter  p;  also  the  same  depth  for  each 
loop.     The  height  of  the  letter  p  is  always  twice  that  of  the  oval  part. 
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Sensible  Business  Writing 

By  C.   C.   LISTER,   26  Waldorf  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Supervisor  of  Writing,  Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MOVEMENT  EXERCISES 

it  has  long  been  the  custom  of  teachers  of  penmanship  to  make  use  of  movement  exercises  in  the  teaching  of  easy, 
fluent,  and  useful  penmanship.  Like  anything  else,  the  use  of  these  exercises  may  be  made  to  serve  a  useful  purpose 
or  they  may  be  so  used  as  to  consume  time  that  might  better  be  used  in  some  other  way.  To  the  writer,  the  straight 
line  and  oval  drills  are  indispensable  while  breaking  up  bad  habits  of  posture,  penholding,  and  movement,  and  es- 
tablishing in  their  place  correct  habits  of  posture,  penholding  ,and  the  use  of  the  arm  movement.  This  is  because  the 
first  attempts  to  apply  new  habits  of  posture  and  to  use  an  entirely  different  set  of  muscles  while  doing  so  should  be 
made  while  doing  something  less  complex  than  writing  itself.  The  thing  made  must  be  so  simple  in  design  that  the 
attention  can  be  directed  almost  entirely  to  the  new  habits  rather  than  to  the  copy.  To  this  end  the  straight  line  and 
oval  drills  are  most  useful.  Their  abuse  is  in  making  line  after  line  of  these  drills  after  they  have  served  their  purpose, 
as  if  they  were  the  goal  in  themselves  and  not  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  But  even  when  these  exercises  are  thor- 
oughly mastered  they  serve  no  good  purpose  unless  the  skill  acquired  while  mastering  them  is  carried  over  into  the 
writing.  This  can  be  accomplished  best  by  combining  a  limited  amount  of  either  the  straight  line  or  oval  exercise, 
which  ever  is  the  more  appropriate,  and  the  letter  to  be  practiced.  The  idea  is  amply  illustrated  in  our  lesson  this 
month.  The  predominating  movement  used  when  making  the  capitals  Y,  U,  V,  P,  B,  R,  and  K  is  the  straight  slating 
line  movement.  By  repeating  the  straight  line  movement  in  connection  with  each  of  these  letters  we  make  reasonably 
certain  that  the  arm  and  not  the  finger  movement  will  predominate. 


INSTRUCTIONS 

No.  21.  The  capital  Y  In  a  combination  of  a  decided  over-under  motion  and  the  straight  line.  Make  the  first  part 
with  a  quick,  continuous  movement  to  a  count  of  1-2,  repeat  the  straight  line,  and  finish  the  exercise  with  a  full  loop 
to  a  count  of  3-4-5-6-7-8.  That  is,  count  1-2,  3-4-5-6-7-8  for  the  complete  exercise.  The  practice  of  this  exercise 
will  aid  in  establishing  correct  slant   and   the   use  of  the   arm  movement. 

No.  22.  Make  the  first  part  of  Y  well  rounded  at  the  top  and  ;:t  the  base  line.  The  angles  in  the  Y  should 
be  practically  the  full  height  of  the  letter  and  the  down  strokes  should  be  parallel.  Count  1-2,  3.  Check  the  movement 
at  the  angle  on  the  count  of  2.     Speed,  40  to  45  letters  in  a  minute. 

No.  23.  Write  the  word  Your  without  lifting  the  pen  until  the  word  is  completed.  Give  special  attention  to 
letter  formation  and  spacing. 

No.   24.      Follow   the    suggestions    given   in    February   when  practicing  the  sentence. 
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No.  25.  The  formation  of  the  U  is  like  that  of  the  top  of  Y.  Make  the  first  part  with  a  quick,  continuous  count 
of  1-2,  and  complete  the  straight  line  and  swing  to  a  count  of  3—1-5-6-7-8. 

No.  26.  Nicely  round  the  first  part  of  the  U  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  downward  strokes  should  be  parallel. 
Count  1-2,  3.     Speed.  40  to  45  good  U's  in  a  minute. 

Nos.  27  and  28.  Write  at  least  a  page  of  the  word  Ultimo  and  a  page  of  the  sentence.  Observe  spacing,  form, 
and  quality  of  line. 


No.  29.  The  first  part  of  V  is  almost  like  the  first  parts  of  Y  and  U.  The  top  and  bottom  should  be  nicely 
rounded.  The  turn  at  the  bottom  is  narrower  than  the  turn  at  the  top.  Observe  the  curvature  of  the  final  stroke. 
This  exercise,  if  practiced  properly,  will  aid  in  developing  a  graceful  final  stroke  as  well  as  in  stimulating  the  use  of 
arm  movement.     Count   1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10.     Dwell  slightly  on  the  2. 

No.  30.     Count   1-2-3  for  each  V.     Speed.  45   letters   in  a  minute. 

Nos.  31  and  32.  In  writing  the  word  Very,  observe  the  spacing  between  the  V  and  the  next  letter.  Write  at 
least  a  page  of  the  sentence  observing  form,   slant,   spacing,   movement. 


No.  33.  The  first  part  of  capital  P  consists  of  a  retraced  straight,  slanting  line.  This  exercise,  if  properly  prac- 
ticed, will  establish  the  slant  and  habituate  the  student  in  the  use  of  the  arm  movement  when  making  the  P.  Make 
the  straight,  slanting  line  one  full  space  high  six  times,  and  swing  the  reverse  oval  to  a  count  of  1-2-3-4-5-6,  swing. 
Make  the  oval  part  as  nearly  round  as  possible.     The  final  stroke  should  cross  the  straight  lines  at  half  the  height. 

No.  34.  Begin  the  capital  P  with  a  short,  well-curved  initial  stroke,  retrace  the  slanting  line,  and  complete  the 
letter  with  an  oval  like  swing  which  should  cross  the  straight  line  at  half  its  height.  Count  1-2,  3.  Say  the  1  lightly 
and  more  quickly  than  the  2. 

After  mastering  the  retraced  beginning  of  the  P  it  may  be  looped,  as  shown  on  the  last  half  of  the  line,  if.preferred. 

Nos.  35  and  36.  Write  at  least  one  full  page  of  the  word  Pump  and  the  sentence.  The  word  Pump  provides  prac- 
tice on  the  capital  and  the  small  p's. 
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No.  37.  Make  the  slanting  straight  line  six  times  and  complete  the  exercise  by  making  a  large  figure  3  to  a  count 
of  1—2—3 — 1 — 5—6,  7-8.     The  repetition  of  the  straight  line  will  stimulate  the  use  of  the  arm  movement. 

No.  38.  Round  out  the  right  side  of  the  B  well.  The  loop  should  be  at  half  the  height  of  the  letter,  and  should 
point  toward  the  left  or  upward,  not  downward.     Count  1-2,  3-4. 

After  mastering  the  retraced  initial  stroke,  the  looping  of  the  first  part  of  B  is  recommended. 

No.  39.  This  is  a  good,  swingy  exercise  for  the  development  of  movement  and  control.  Count  1-2-3.  1-2-3. 
1-2-3. 

No.  40.     The  word  Bulb  furnishes  practice  in  the  application  of  B  and  a  review  of  the  small  b. 

No.  41.  Write  the  sentence  over  and  over  giving  attention  to  these  items:  form,  movement,  spacing,  size,  and 
alinement. 
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No.  42.  Make  the  straight  slanting  line  a  full  space  high  six  times  to  a  lively  count  of  1-2-3-4-5-6  and  complete 
the  exercise  on  the  count  of  7-8;  thus,  1-2-3-4-5-6,  7-8.  Loop  around  the  straight  line  at  half  the  height.  The  top 
should   be   almost   round. 

No.  43.  Retrace  the  straight  line  which  is  quite  like  a  large  figure  1,  make  the  top  round,  close  the  R  at  the  loop 
and  lift  the  pen  as  it  crosses  the  base  line.     Count  1-2,  3-4.     The  small  loop  should  be  turned  slightly  upward. 

No.  44.     The  word  Rumor  provides  practice  on  both  the  capital  and  the  small  r's. 

No.  45.     Follow  the  suggestions  in  No.  41. 
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No.  46.  Retrace  the  straight  line  a  full  space  high  six  times  as  a  movement  drill.  Note  the  short,  well  curved 
initial  stroke.  Study  the  last  part.  Observe  the  direction  the  pen  must  be  moving  when  it  touches  the  paper;  also  the 
direction  it  moves  when  lifted  from  the  paper.  The  loop  and  final  stroke  are  like  those  in  the  R  above.  Count 
1-2-3-4-5-6,  1-2. 

No.  47.  Make  a  short  well  curved  initial  stroke  and  bring  the  pen  to  the  base  line  with  a  snap,  stopping  abruptly. 
Unite  the  second  and  first  parts  at  half  the  height  of  the  letter.     Count   1-2,  3-4. 

Nos.  48  and  49.  The  word  Kuklux  provides  practice  on  both  the  capital  and  small  k's.  Follow  the  directions  in 
No.  41  when  writing  this  sentence. 
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Supplementary  Business  Writing 

By  F.  B.  COURTNEY 

Comment  Prepared  In  the  Office  of  The  Business  Educator 
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We  hope  that  many  students  of  writing  are  getting  the  full  benefit  of  these  business  forms  by  Mr.  Courtney  by  becoming  masters  of  the  free 
and  easy  style  they  present.  Remember  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  present  another  style  of  writing  by  Mr.  Courtney,  and  to  be  ready 
for  it  you  should  be  master  of  this. 
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ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 

By  RENE  GUILLARD,  1212  Elmwood  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 


Nothing  looks  better  to  the  lover  of  The   name   should   be   placed   a   little 

fine  writing  than  a  well  directed  envel-  below  the  center  of  the  envelope.     As 

ope  in  ornamental  writing.     I  am  pre-  a  usual  thing  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place 

Milting  for  this  month  six  superscrip-  the   first  letter  of  the  second  line  at  a 

tions,    some    simple,    and    some    rather  point  about  half  way  between  the  be- 

complex,  but  none  very  elaborate.  ginning   and    ending   of    the    first   line; 


for  example,  the  A  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in 
one  of  the  superscriptions  is  about  mid- 
way between  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  the  name  H.  C.  Adamson.  The 
name  of  the  state  should  be  placed 
underneath  that  of  the  post  office  in 
such  a  manner,  that  if  a  line  be  drawn 
from  the  first  letter  of  the  name  to  the 
first  letter  of  the  state,  the  line  would 
also  touch  the  first  letter  of  the  post 
office.  This,  however,  is  only  a  gen- 
eral rule.  Whatever  you  do,  place  it 
on  the  envelope  in  such  a  way  that  it' 
will  appear  well  balanced. 


Signatures  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Courtney 


If  you   would   write  beautifully,    see   that   your  pen   is   new   and   that   your  ink  is  good.     The  ha 
should  be  bold  and  black.     Contrast  is  one  of  the  desirable  qualities  of  ornamental    penmanship. 


should  be  light  and  sharp,  and  the  shades 
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Department  of 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WRITING 

Frank  H.  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Spokane,  Wash. 


PRIMARY  WRITING 
The  calendar  tells  me  that  today  is 
January  27,  llJ24,  Friday.  January  25. 
was  a  rather  important  school  date 
lure  in  Spokane;  it  was  the  closing  day 
of  the  first  semester — the  first  half  of 
the  school  term. 

I  visited  a  number  of  first  year 
classes  last  week.  It  is  always  a  keen 
pleasure  to  me  to  see  what  little  people 
can   do  at  the  end  of  a  term,  particu 


doing  as  much  as  Miss  Smith  when 
she  has  only  one  class  (1-B  or  1-A)? 

Mi^  Smith  had  10  minutes  each  day 
for  each  class;  the  average  teacher  has 
15  or  20  minutes  each  day  for  one  divi- 
sion of  pupils  (a  1-B  or  a  1-A  division  ). 

When  Miss  Smith's  1-A  children  go 
to  a  2-B  room  tomorrow,  they  will  he 
ready  for  seat  work.  They  know  form; 
they  will  not  have  to  struggle  with 
pencil   holding,  seat  position,   etc.,   and 


larly   if   they   have   been   taught    by   an     at  the  same  time  be   compelled   to   get 


efficient  teacher.  This  article  will  re- 
late to  some  of  my  visits — the  things  I 
observed.  I  shall  use  fictitious  names 
in  my  story. 

Miss  Smith  is  a  first  grade  teacher 
in  one  of  our  schools.  She  teaches 
writing  in  her  own  room  (a  room  of 
1-B  pupils)  and  teaches  also  the  writ- 
ing in  a  second  room  which  contains  a 
combination  of  1-B  and  1-A  pupils.  In 
this  second  room  she  spends  20  min- 
utes each  day — 10  minutes  are  given  to 
the  1-B  boys  and  girls  and  10  minutes 
are  given  to  the  1-A  pupils.  Writing 
is  not  taught  to  these  boys  and  girls  at 
any  other  time  by  their  regular  teacher. 

Here  is  what  Miss  Smith's  1-B  chil- 
dren can  do:  They  can  write  rapidly 
at  the  board  any  word  found  on  the 
first  16  pages  of  the  Zaner  Compend- 
ium No.  1.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
-can  write  many  other  words.  Here  is 
a  partial  list  of  them:  name,  near,  ear, 
arm,  mine,  nine,  moon,  soon,  and  nose. 
These  words  are  not  found  in  the  first 
part  of  Compendium  No.  1,  but  the  let- 
ters which  make  up  these  words  are 
found  on  the  first  16  pages  of  the  com- 
pendium. 

These  children  have  been  in  school 
just  AJ/2  months.  They  are  happy  boys 
and  girls,  full  of  life  and  enthusiasm, 
and  have  not  been  overworked  in  the 
least. 

Miss  Smith's  second  class — children 
that  are  taught  in  the  same  room  with 
the  1-B  boys  and  girls,  but  not  at  the 
same  time — can  write  rapidly  at  the 
board  any  word  found  in  the  Zaner 
Compendium  No.  1.  I  used  the  word 
"rapidly".  I  consider  8  to  10  words 
per  minute  rapid  writing  for  1-A  chil- 
dren, and  these  children  can  "deliver 
the  goods".  And  they  can  do  more 
than  that.  They  can  write  any  word 
that  they  can  spell.  In  other  words. 
they  know  26  small  letter  forms  and 
can  use  them  in  any  word  a  first  grade 
child  needs  to  use.  Mark  you.  I  said, 
"needs  to  use".  First  grade  children 
'on't  need  to  write  words  that  they 
can't  pronounce. 

If  Miss  Smith  can  take  these  two 
classes  (one  class  composed  of  begin- 
ners and  the  other  class  made  up  of 
boys  and  girls  who  had  had  just  Al/2 
months  of  training  last  September)  and 
do  the  things  she  has  done,  what  ex- 
cuse can  any  real  teacher  offer  for  not 


their  first  ideas  of  letter  formation.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  a  hard  task  for  the 
2-B  teacher  to  teach  these  boys  and 
girls  seat  writing.  They  are  going  to 
be  allowed  to  slide  their  whole  arm  on 
the  desk  and  write  large.  Their  board 
training  has  given  them  good  mental 
pictures  of  letter  forms.  They  will 
write  well  at  the  seat  with  less  than 
two  months'  training. 

After  observing  the  work  of  Miss 
Smith  and  the  work  of  many  more  effi- 
cient teachers,  it  is  a  mystery  of  mys- 
teries to  me  why  any  first  grade 
teacher  wants  to  put  a  pencil  into  the 
hands  of  a  child  during  the  first  few 
months  of  school.  Delay  all  pencil 
work  until  your  children  can  write  at 
the  board  every  word  in  the  Zaner 
Compendium  No.  1  at  the  rate  of  8  to 
10  words  per  minute. 

By  all  means  have  your  boards  ruled 
with  lines  2Vi  or  3  inches  apart,  (we 
prefer  the  2y2  inch  ruling  here  in  Spo- 
kane). Get  a  stick  of  yellow  colored 
crayola  and  rule  your  boards  yourself, 
if  you  can't  get  your  school  painter  to 
paint  the  lines  on  the  board  for  you. 

I  shall  close  this  article  by  reproduc- 
ing below  a  page  of  my  courses  of 
study  in  writing: 


LIST  OF  WORDS 

(For  First  Grade 

Teachers) 

Each 

of   the   three   following   lists   of 

w  "i  ds  contains  ever)    lettei    "t   the  al- 

phabet. 

If  your   pupils 

i  an    u  ill'     ijili 

list    in   two   minutes    at 

the    blackboard 

they  are  strong  pupils. 

(  )i  course  they 

are    nut 

expected    to    do 

t hi -s   until    near 

the  end 

of  the  school  year. 

List  One 

man 

dog 

zoo 

but 

he- 

novi 

can 

joy 

mix 

did 

let 

over 

nice 

pie 

kite 

for 

quiet 

yes 

List  Two 

ice 

size 

one 

six 

she 

queen 

do 

vine- 

run 

up 

be 

at 

all 

fly 

go 

oak 

me 

jay 

you 

win 

List  Three 

ball 

wood 

fix 

cake 

fish 

have 

best 

zone 

yell 

dime 

jump 

quell 

pick 

girl 

RECENT  B.  E.  VISITORS 
Fred  Berkman,  with  whom  many  of 
our  readers  are  familiar,  and  who,  some 
few  years  ago,  contributed  a  course  of 
lessons  and  other  material  to  THE 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,  gave  us  a 
pleasant  visit.  He  is  teaching  in  South 
High  School,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


J.  F.  Flower,  head  of  the  commercial 
department  of  Fall  River,  Mass., 
School  of  Commerce  sent  the  B.  E. 
some  of  his  fine  penmanship.  He  ranks 
high  as  a  teacher  and  penman. 

P.  A.  Fullen  of  the  Glendale  High 
School  is  securing  good  results  in  pen- 
manship as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
thirty-six  of  his  pupils  received  pen- 
manship certificates. 


doubt  written  while 
II.,   an  institution  whi 

is  still  doing  so.     M 

trthy   successor   of    Mr 

kindly  loaned 


Mr.  Schofield  was  teaching  in  the  Gem  City  Business 
h  has  done  much  to  promote  good  penmanship  in  this 
.  H.  P.  Behrensmeyer,  the  well-known  penman  in  that 
Schofield.  _ Several  of  the  Schofield  designs  appearing 
by  the   Gem  City  College. 


The  above   was 

College,   Quincy 

country,  and  w? 

institution,   is  a 

in   this  number 

the  free  arm  movement   swings   the  writing  plainly   shows.      But   Mr.    Schofield   did   not  hesitate 

to  let  it  be  known  that  on  some  of  the  letters,  like  the  loops,  he  also  let  his  fingers  do  some  of 

the  swinging,  and  hence  the  term,  combined  movement. 


IS 
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Beacon  Lights  of  Penmanship 

Some  Notes  on  "A  Century   of  Penmanship  in  America" 


By  HORACE  G.  HEALEY,  A.  M. 
120  East  184th  St.,    New  Yok  Cily 


FIELDING  SCHOFIELD 

"When  slow  Disease,  with  all  her  host 
of  pains, 

Chills  the  warm  tide  which  flows 
along  the  veins; 

When  Health,  affrighted,  spreads  her 
rosy    wing, 

And  flies  ivith  every  changing  gale 
of  spring; 

Not  to  the  aching  frame  along  con- 
fined, 

Unyielding  pangs  assail  the  drooping 
mind." 

It  was  said  of  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt that  he  passed  into  history  while 
he  yet  remained  an  active  worker  in  the 
broad  field  of  general  science.  This 
thought  instinctively  occurs  as  one  re- 
counts in  memory  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  the  pioneers  of  our 
profession,  so  many  of  whom  had  their 
earthly  lives  prolonged  until  they  too 
could  live  once  more  in  retrospect  the 
days  of  their  prime.  While  advancing 
age  usually  brings  its  cares  and  bodily 
afflictions,  there  are  always  compensa- 
tions for  the  spiritual  body  which  none 
but  the  aged  can  know.  These  thoughts 
thrust  themselves  into  the  conscious- 
ness as  one  considers  even  for  a  mo- 
ment the  career  of  any  one  of  our  great 
leaders.  Made  sad  by  the  thought  of 
the  unfortunate  physical  suffering 
which  so  many  of  them  underwent, 
all  this  was  over-shadowed  by  the  ef- 
fulgence of  spiritual  sunshine  which 
constantly  surrounded  them.  I  remem- 
ber many  years  ago  receiving  a  letter 
from  the  saintly  A.  P.  Root,  saying  "I 
am  still  confined  to  my  chair,  where  I 
have  lived  day  and  night  for  the  past 
eight  years;  but  I  do  not  see  how  I 
could  be  any  happier  in  spite  of  the 
constant  pain  which  I  endure." 

The  past  years  have  meant  much  the 
same  to  one  of  our  really  great  pen 
artists — Fielding  Schofield — who  says 
of  himself:  "It  seems  as  if  I  have  at 
once  been  the  most  fortunate  and  un- 
fortunate penman  in  the  profession." 
Also,  "The  heart  can  be  broken  and 
still  live  on."  Here  is  a  man  who  would 
have  won  world-wide  fame  with  the 
brush  or  chisel.  Nature  quickly  en- 
dowed him  with  great  artistic  talent. 
Had  his  lot  been  cast  in  a  different  en- 
vironment or  in  a  different  age.  he 
would,  without  doubt,  have  stamped  his 
genius  on  material  of  far  more  perma- 
nent texture  than  bristol  board,  or  with 
instruments  more  generally  appreciated 
or  understood  than  is  the  steel  pen.  It 
is  sad  to  think  that  the  brilliant  pro- 
ducts of  the  skill  and  brain  of  a  "Spen- 
cer", a  "Williams",  a  "Flickinger",  a 
"Schofield",  a  "Madarasz",  must  be 
limited  to  his  generation,  to  be  seen 
and  admired  by  relatively  few. 

However,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
complain  of  the  harsh  decrees  of 
Fate,  but  to  narrate  briefly  some  inter- 


esting chapters  from  the  life  story  of 
this  talented  man.  No  doubt  the  best 
way  to  do  this  is  to  follow  the  cus- 
tomary chronological  order. 

Mr.  Schofield  was  born  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  New  York,  January  17,  1845, 
the  son  of  Abraham  Schofield,  a  native 
of  Leeds,  England.  The  elder  Schofield 
died  before  the  son  was  three  years  of 
age.  The  mother  was  Elizabeth 
Cramer,  born  and  raised  in  Poughkeep- 
sie.  She  survived  her  husband's  death 
but  a  few  years.  From  his  father, 
Fielding  inherited  his  artistic  talent. 
The  elder  Schofield  was  by  profession 
a  designer  of  patterns  for  carpets  and 


that  year  he  joined  his  former  school- 
mate, Mr.  D.  L.  Musselman,  at  Quincy, 
111.  Here  he  was  to  remain  for  eight 
years.  Without  doubt  it  was  while  Mr. 
Schofield  was  at  Quincy  that  he  reached 
the  apex  of  his  artistic  powers.  Surely 
all  penmen  of  the  period  are  agreed 
that  from  1883  to  1890  no  one  surpassed 
him  in  skill  or  in  ability  to  produce 
original  designs.  In  1891  he  joined  E. 
P.  Heald  in  San  Francisco.  Here  his 
wife  suffered  a  nervous  break-down, 
making  it  necessary  to  bring  her  East, 
to  be  confined  in  a  sanitarium  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life.  Thus  ended  the 
earthly  paradise  in  which  Mr.  Schofield 
had  lived  for  thirty  years.  From  this 
time  on,  sorrow  and  trouble  have  been 
his  constant  companions.  He  did  some 
teaching,  first  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  for  three 
years,  and  then  in  some  of  the  evening 
schools  in  Boston.  Some  fifteen  years 
ago  he  was  informed  by  the  physicians 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
that  he  had  an  incurable  cancer.  Dur- 
ing all  these  years  he  has  scarcely 
known  an  hour's  relief  from  pain. 
Surely  such  days  must  be  "dark  and 
dreary".  Nevertheless  Mr.  Schofield 
maintains  an  optomistic  outlook  on  life 
— no  word  of  complaint  escapes  him. 
In  a  letter  received  not  long  ago  he 
quotes  with  the  fullest  possible  realiza- 
tion of  their  meaning  those  comforting 
words  of  Cowper's 

"Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense, 
But  trust  Him  for  His  grace; 

Behind  a  frowning  Providence 
He    hides   a   smiling   face." 


FIELDING    SCHOFIELD 
As  he  appears  at  the  age  of  79 

tapestries.  To  assist  in  maintaining 
the  home  for  his  widowed  mother  and 
infant  sister  it  was  necessary  for  Field- 
ing to  secure  employment  at  the  earl- 
iest possible  age.  The  days  of  his  youth 
were  therefore  spent  as  newsboy,  er- 
rand-boy, worker  in  planing  mill  and 
chair  factory.  The  door  of  opportunity 
to  his  life  career  opened  to  him  when 
he  entered  Eastman  Collelge,  first  as 
janitor,  then  boy  of  all  work.  His  pro- 
motion was  rapid,  and  by  the  time  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age  he  had  acted 
as  advertising  agent,  assistant  secre- 
tary, correspondent,  and  instructor  in 
penmanship. 

When  he  was  twenty-one  he  went  to 
Chicago,  to  remain  two  years  with 
H.  B.  Bryant,  former  president  of  the 
Bryant  &  Stratton  organization.  He 
returned  east  in  1867  to  remain  ten 
years  with  Warner's  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, Providence,  Rhode  Island.  It 
was  while  here  in  1869  that  he  married 
his  first  wife,  Emrina  C.  Smith,  an  un- 
usually talented  lady  of  Boston.  Dur- 
ing her  lifetime  Mrs.  Schofield  pub- 
lished many  beautiful  songs  and  poems. 
In  1877  Mr.  Schofield  joined  the  Cole- 
man School  in  Newark,  New  Jersey; 
here  he  remained  for  five  years.  In 
1883  he  married  his  second  wife,  Sara 
C.   Smith   of   Chatham,   Mass.      During 


EASTERN   COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York  City 

April  17,  18  and  19,  1924 

An  attendance  of  1000  is  expected. 
Plan  to  be  there. 

For  program  and  information  write 
to.  F.  A.  Tibbetts,  Secretary,  Wm.  L. 
Dickinson  High  School,  Tersev  Citv. 
N.  J. 


Daniel  Warren  Meub  arrived  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Meub, 
February  2,  1924,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

O.  G.  Martz,  Supervisor  of  Writing, 
Norwood,  Ohio,  visited  our  office  and 
school  recently.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  watch  Mr.  Martz  develop  from  a 
miller  into  a  high  class  penmanship 
supervisor. 

The  Gregg  School  Summer  School 
Bulletin,  Chicago,  111.,  for  1924  has 
reached  our  desk.  The  printing  and 
general  make-up  are  typical  of  the  high 
class  work  being  done  by  that  institu- 
tion. In  addition  to  Gregg  Shorthand, 
other  commercial  subjects  will  be 
taught. 

The  Northern  California  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association  met  at  Sacra- 
mento, January  19.  1924.  Some  of  the 
speakers  were:  R.  E.  Wallin,  E.  N. 
Shadwick,  Mr.  Goldberg,  F.  J.  Pribble, 
and  Mrs.  J.  Paul  Bunker,  all  of  Sacra- 
mento. These  various  get-together 
meetings  of  commercial  teachers  are 
doing  much  to  standardize  and  improve 
commercial  teaching. 
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A  Little  of  Everything 


By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


HOW  I  SAVED  THOUSANDS  OF 
DOLLARS 

"Pins  have  saved  thousands  of  lives" 
— said  the  schoolboy  in  his  composi- 
tion— and  added — "by  not  swallowing 
them".  In  Dickens'  great  novel, 
"Bleak  House",  Mr.  Harold  Skimpole. 
one  of  the  characters  of  that  powerful 
story,  is  constantly  saving  large  sums 
of  money  by  not  buying  a  diamond  or 
a  watch  or  a  fur  coat  or  something  or 
the   other. 

Well,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  this 
month  how  I  have  saved  thousands  of 
dollars  by  not  buying  a  number  of 
tempting  things,  for  I  have  had  as 
many  gold  bricks  offered  me  as  most 
people.  I  have  not  bought  them,  not 
because  I  was  any  wiser  than  the  aver- 
age line  of  intelligent  people  who  do 
invest  in  these  tempting  propositions, 
but  because  I  didn't  have  the  money. 
That's  how  I  have  saved  thousands  of 
dollars,  by  not  having  it. 

I  had,  when  I  was  a  good  deal 
younger  than  now,  a  letter  from  a 
benevolent  counterfeiter  who  offered 
for  $500  to  sell  me  $5,000  of  notes 
printed  from  plates  stolen  from  the 
Government  mint  at  Washington,  but  I 
am  no  criminal.  So,  I  was  never 
tempted  to  buy  it.  A  man  shut  up  in 
a  Spanish  dungeon  also  offered  to  re- 
veal to  me  the  hiding  place  of  a  bur- 
ied treasure  worth  millions  if  I  would 
send  him  through  a  friend  in  New 
York  a  thousand  dollars,  but  that  never 
appealed  to  me  for  I  knew  it  was  prob- 
ably some  of  Capt.  Kidd's  pirate  gold, 
blood  stained,  and   I  didn't  want  it. 

The  first  proposition  on  which  I 
really  saved  money  came  along  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  when  I  was 
teaching  in  one  of  the  thriving  cities 
of  this  country.  The  men  who  em- 
ployed me  were  first-class  business 
men,  honest  and  reliable,  men  who 
stood  high  in  public  estimation  and 
they  were  interested  in  a  gold  mine; 
and  it  was  a  darn  good  gold  mine,  too. 
They  had  the  fellow  who  had  located 
it  up  there  on  exhibition  to  explain  all 
about  it,  for  the  mining  claim  was  all 
laid  out  and  everything  ready  to  go 
into  operation  just  as  quick  as  they 
got  the  money  to  put  in  the  necessary 
machinery  and  finance  operations  on  a 
large  scale.  He  was  as  picturesque  a 
looking  fellow  as  you  would  care  to 
see,  this  miner  from  Mexico.  He  wore 
a  sombrero  and  a  velvet  Mexican 
jacket  and  a  silk  sash  belt  and  flowing 
pantaloons  with  buttons  as  big  as  sil- 
ver quarters  down  the  side  below  the 
knees.  The  mine  was  located  some- 
where near  Chihuahua  in  the  Sierra 
Madre.  He  brought  up  great  chunks 
of  ore  from  this  mine  and  you  could 
see  the  sparkle  of  the  gold  in  it;  little 
threads  of  yellow  winding  here  and 
there  through  the  dark  mass  of  the 
igneous  rock.     You  know  it  has  to  be 


pretty  rich  gold  before  you  can  see  any 
of  it.  Most  of  the  rock  from  which 
paying  gold  is  mined  looks  just  like 
plain  quartz,  and  when  you  see  the 
yellow  stuff  in  there  you  know  you 
have  got  mighty  rich  ore,  and  this  rock 
assayed  1  don't  know  how  much  to  a 
ton.  but  it  was  an  everlasting  lot.  They 
formed  "The  Sierra  Madre  Mining 
Company"  and  the  men  1  worked  for 
bought  lots  of  stock,  and  our  family 
doctor  did,  and  lawyers  and  doctors 
and  business  men  chipped  in  liberally 
and  bought  that  stock  and  I  could 
h  ave  bought  some  too  and  I  would, 
but  I  saved  a  lot  of  money  by  not  hav- 
ing any;  because,  about  the  time  they 
got  to  mining,  that  interesting  and  ver- 
satile bandit,  Pancho  Villa,  overflowed 
that  country  down  there  and  all  the 
gold  that  came  out  he  took,  and  he 
kept  on  taking  it,  and  I  don't  think  a 
dollar  of  the  money  invested  in  that 
most  promising  mine  ever  came  back. 
It  was  a  good  mine.  First  rate.  But 
what's  the  use  of  working  like  fury, 
when  you  can  get  somebody  else  to  do 
the  work,  and  afterwards  take  the  pro- 
ceeds away  from  him  just  as  they  did 
down  there.  The  Mexican  doesn't  like 
to  work  any  more  than  I  do,  but  I  have 
to  work  and  he  doesn't.  He  is  a  good 
deal  like  the  natives  of  the  Philippines 
that  the  missionary  told  about.  He 
said,  "In  the  country  from  which  I 
come,  brethren,  the  trees  fairly  groan 
under  the  burden  of  bananas,  pine- 
apple, bread  fruit,  oranges,  grapes,  and 
all  kinds  of  nourishing  food,  while  un- 
derneath those  trees  thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children  are  starving  to 
death — too  lazy  to  get  up  and  pick  the 
fruit."  I  save  at  least  $1,000  by  not 
buying  stock  in  the  gold  mine  and  it 
was  still  with  me  when  I  came  to 
Holyoke,  about  twenty  years  ago  just 
in  time  to  get  a  chance  to  buy  stock 
in  "The  Palmer  Mountain  Gold  Mine". 
Everybody  was  doing  it.  You  could 
buy  that  stock  for  about  twenty-five 
cents  a  share,  full  dollar  shares,  and 
they  had  some  nice  specimens  of  gold 
bearing  quartz,  and  there  were  no  ban- 
dits to  prevent  mining  it. 

They  took  a  couple  of  fine  men,  a 
retired  minister  who  had  lost  his  eye- 
sight and  an  ex-bartender  whose  wits 
were  a  little  dazed,  out  there  from 
Holyoke  and  showed  them  the  shaft  of 
the  mine  where  they  were  boring  into 
great  ledges  of  quartz.  They  carrfe 
back  and  said  it  was  a  bully  thing,  that 
these  25c  shares  would  soon  be  worth 
$1.00  a  share.  They  showed  how  it 
could  be  done,  because  the  silver  mines 
of  Nevada  had  done  even  better  than 
that  in  taking  out  of  a  little  hole  known 
as  the  Comstock  Lode  in  the  state  of 
Nevada,  a  space  about  as  big  as  our 
Hampden  Park,  which  is  a  little  square 
lying  in  the  heart  of  our  city  about 
big  enough  to  sking  a  cat  by  the  tail. 


$500, 1,000    in    silver.      This    Palmei 

Mountain  mini  oi  our  had  gold,  and 
silver,  and  copper,  and  lead,  all  four 
ni  them.  If  we  didn't  get  enough  gold 
we  1 1  mlil  take  some  silver,  and  there  is 
always  a  good  market  for  copper,  and 
think  of  the  had  that  it  takes  to  make 
all  the  paint  that  the  girls  put  on  their 
faces.  Well,  1  would  have  bought 
some  of  it  if  I  had  the  money,  but  I 
didn't,  and  so  I  save  some  more  by  not 
buying  it,  because  what  the  Palmer 
Mountain  Company  really  owned  out 
there  in  the  West  was  a  perfectly 
good  hole,  as  good  a  hole  as  anybody 
need  to  have,  but  there  was  no  gold, 
or  silver,  or  copper,  or  lead.  The  in- 
vestigating party  had  been  shown  a 
good  working  mine  many  miles  away 
from  ours,  and  nobody  ever  got- a  cent 
back  from  our  gold  mine.  I  added  the 
money  I  had  saved  from  that  to  the 
money  I  had  saved  from  the  Mexican 
gold  mine,  and  got  ready  for  the  next. 

And  the  next  was  one  of  the  cleanest 
oil  propositions  you  ever  saw.  Even 
old  Doc.  Cook  didn't  have  anything 
better  with  that  proposition  of  his  for 
which  the  judge  gave  him  thirteen 
years.  It  was  a  promising  young  man 
that  brought  it  around.  He  came  to 
see  me  about  it  becauce  he  knew  I 
wrote  shorthand  and  he  had  been  a 
stenographer  himself,  but  had  given  it 
up.  It  is  a  kind  of  slow  business, 
stenography,  compared  with  gold  min- 
ing or  boring  for  oil,  and  he  offered  to 
sell  me  some  stock  for  a  dollar  and  a. 
quarter  a  share.  These  were  dollar 
shares.  Mind  you  this  stock  was  sell- 
ing above  par,  for  the  oil  wells  were 
squiriting  out  that  black  smelly  stuff 
at  a  great  rate,  and  they  were  already 
refining  it  and  selling  axle  grease,  and 
gasolene  and  kerosene  and  were  only 
waiting  for  more  money  to  bore  wells, 
and  this  concern  was  paying  two  per 
cent  a  month  dividend  right  along. 
Everybody  that  bought  it  got  their 
two  per  cent.  They  did  too,  he  showed 
me  the  checks  and  they  were  real 
checks,  and  they  were  paid,  and  I 
most  certainly  would  not  have  saved 
money  if  I  had  had  any  money.  But 
as  I  didn't  have  any  I  saved  over  $1200 
that  I  would  have  put  in  if  I  had  it. 
The  stock  of  the  oil  company  was 
quoted  on  the  curb  at  New  York,  and 
the  last  time  I  saw  it  it  was  selling  at 
three  cents  a  share.  You  see  if  I  had 
bought  it  at  $1.25.  I  would  have  lost 
$1  22.  So  I  figure  that  I  saved  about 
$1,200  by  not  buying  these  shares,  I 
would  have  bought  if  I  had  had  the 
money. 

By  this  time  I  had  accumulated  quite 
a  respectable  pile.  By  saving  over  one 
thousand  dollars  of  the  Mexican  Gold 
Mine,  even  more  than  that  of  the  Pal- 
mer Mountain  Mine  and  certainly 
twelve  hundred  dollars  of  the  oil  pro- 
position, I  felt  quite  encouraged  when 
the  next  man  came  along  with  a  propo- 
sition to  buy  in  on  a  rubber  plantation. 
When  Charles  Goodyear  began  to  ex- 
periment with  rubber  to  get  it  so  it 
wouldn't  melt  in  hot  weather,  and 
crack  in  cold  weather,  they  used  to 
bring  it  up  from  South  America  for 
ballast,  and  if  you  could  sett  it  at 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

By  CARL  MARSHALL 

Route  1,  Box  32,  Tujunga,  California 


The  supremely  wise  person  is  he  who 
knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  him- 
self and  his  surround- 
Who  Are  ings.     That  is  a  large 

The  Educated?      order,   is   it   not?      Of 
course,     there     never 
i)   and   never   will   be   any   such 
Air.    Einstein    might    say    it    is 
a  question  of  relativity,   whatever  that 
is.      The    trouble    with    all    talk    about 
education    is    the    nar- 
rowness    and     insuffi- 
ciency of  the  terms  we 
have    to   use.      So   far, 
nobody  seems  to  have 
invented    a    term    that 
means   what    I   should 
like  to  have   the  word 
education  mean.     It  is 
not      knowledge      o  r 
scholarship    or    devel- 
opment or  even   wisdom,  much  less  is 
it   mere   information   or   understanding. 
.Wither  is  it  covered  by  either  of  those 
later    and     somewhat    fanciful     words. 


culture  or  efficiency.  Perhaps  I  would 
have  the  term,  education,  mean  a  little 
of  all  of  them,  but  mostly  knowledge 
and  understanding,  with  an  ability  to 
do. 

It  will  be  profitable.  I  think,  to  the 
younger  readers  of  the  EDUCATOR 
to  examine  and  think  about  some  of 
these  things  that  we  would  like  the 
word  education  to  mean.  For  me.  I 
am  near  to  the  finish  of  my  meandering 
journey  across  the  continent  of  life,  and 
now  stand  close  to  the  mystic  and 
measureless  sea  of  Eternity  that  lies 
ahead.  I  have  come  to  know  some 
things  that  I  would  give  worlds  to  have 
known  when  I  was  nearer  to  the  be- 
ginning of  my  journey.  I  wonder  if  I 
can  signal  back  one  or  two  of  these 
things  to  some  of  you  who  are  facing 
the  perplexities  that  confronted  me 
some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Now, 
don't  take  alarm,  please.  I  have  no 
thought  of  pressing  to  your  reluctant 
lips    a    vapid    draught    of   that    specific 


known  as  Good  Advice,  which  certain 
well-meaning  old  men  keep  on  tap  for 
such  unfortunate  youngsters  as  they 
may  fall  afoul  of.  All  I  would  do  is  to 
get  you  interested  in  doing  a  sort  of 
preliminary  survey  of  this  supremely 
important  thing  called  education,  just 
as  I  wish  some  one  could  have  set  me 
thinking  about  it  long  ago  before  it 
was   mostly   too   late. 

Those  who  did  me  the  honor  to  lis- 
ten to  what  I  had  to  say  about  educa- 
tion some  twenty-five  years  ago,  may 
recall  that  I  somewhat  militantly  flung 
to  the  breeze  the  Pestolozzian  battle- 
cry,  "Learn  to  do  by  Doing".  Were  I 
to  throw  my  hat  into  that  ring  again, 
I  rather  thank  that  my  gonfalon  would 
read:  "Learn  by  Doing  and  Think- 
ing", unless  the  word,  doing,  were  used 
to  include  thinking.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  are  really  doing  something 
when  we  think,  are  we  not?  Mere  do- 
ing without  thinking  is  not  very  edu- 
cative, and  that  person  who  is  too 
timid  or  too  indifferent  or  too  lazy  to 
think  will  never  get  very  far  in  any 
worth-while  thing.  Whatever  educa- 
tion may  be  considered  to  be,  good 
thinking  has  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  that  is  the  most  important  fact  of 
the  whole  matter. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  there  is  in 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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PARTNERSHIP  OPERATION 

(Continued  from  February) 
On  the  other  hand,  where  "interest"  is 
allowed  on  the  excess  capital  only  it  is 
charged  to  the  regular  interest  account. 
While  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
sound  reason  for  making  such  a  dis- 
tinction, it  is  defended  on  the  theory 
that  excess  capital  contributed  by  some 
rof  the  partners  is  really  in  the  nature 
of  a  loan  and  should  be  paid  for  in  the 
same  way  as  would  money  borrowed 
from    outsiders.      However,    each    case 


time,  but  without  keeping  exact  books. 
While  managing  the  business  "A"  pur- 
chased additional  merchandise  amount- 
ing altogether  to  $75,000  and  made 
sales  of  $100,000.  The  cash  received 
and  paid  out  for  the  partnership  was 
not  kept  separate  from  "A's"  personal 
cash.  In  order  to  straighten  out  mat- 
ters, "B"  took  over  the  management. 
He  found  receivables  amounting  to 
$20,000,  and  of  these  he  collected 
$4,500.  The  merchandise  still  on  hand 
is    sold    for    $500.      These    receipts    he 


should  be  treated  with  due  regard  for  deposited    in    a   bank   to    the    credit    of 

actual    facts.      No   legal   or   accounting  the     firm.       The     remaining     accounts 

fiction    can    change    an    investment    of  proved     worthless.       The     outstanding 

capital  into  a  loan.     On  the  other  hand,  accounts   payable   amounted   to   $2,000, 

if  w;hat  appears  on  the  books  as  excess  of  which   $1,500   had   been   incurred    in 
capital   of   a   partner   is   in   fact   a   loan 


purchasing  merchandise,  and  $500  for 
expenses.  These  accounts  he  paid. 
"A"   presented   vouchers   showing    that 

during  his  management  he  had  paid 
other  expenses  of  $2,400.  By  mutual 
agreement  "B"  was  held  to  be  entitled 
to  $100  on  account  of  interest  on  excess 
capital  contributed,  and  "A"  and  "C" 
were  to  be  charged  $75  each  for  short- 
age in  contribution  of  capital. 

(a)  Prepare  Trading  and  Profit  and 
Loss  accounts,  and  accounts  of  the 
partners,  indicating  the  final  adjust- 
ment to  be  made  in  closing  up  the 
partnership. 

(b)  Show  how  the  above  final  ad- 
justment would  be  modified  if  "A" 
proved  to  have  no  assets  or  liabilities 
outside  of  the  partnership. 

Solution 
In  order  to  secure  the  data  necessary 
to  prepare  the  required  statements  it  is 
necessary  to  construct,  from  the  figures 
given,  a  skeleton  outline  of  the  various 
accounts  of  the  concern  in  question. 
This  is  most  easily  accomplished  bv 
means  of  the  following: 


made  by  him  to  the  partnership,  it 
should  be  placed  in  a  special  loan  ac- 
count and  has  no  place  in  the  capital 
account. 

Where  the  profits  are  divided  on  the 
basis  of  a  percentage  of  the  capital  in- 
vested by  each  partner,  with  the  re- 
mainder on  an  arbitrary  basis  or 
equally,  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
such  "interest"  is  allowed  on  all  of  the 
capitals  or  merely  on  the  excess  capi- 
tals. Thus,  the  result  would  be  the 
same  whether,  for  example  in  the  above 
mentioned  partnership  of  "A"  and  "B", 

-they  are  credited  with  $300  and  $600 
respectivelv,  or  whether  "B"  alone  is 
credited  with  $300. 

Since  partners'  drawings  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  made  in  anticipation  of 
profits,  they  should  be  charged  to  their 
drawing  accounts,  rather  than  directly 
against  their  capitals.  Also,  the  re- 
spective shares  of  the  profits  and  losses 
of  the  partners  should  be  credited  or 
charged  to  these  drawing  accounts. 
Any  balances  remaining  in  the  drawing 
accounts  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period 
should  then  be  transferred  to  their 
capital  accounts.     The  surplus  account 

•has  no  place  in  partnership  accounting 
as,  unlike  a  corporation,  all  profits 
earned  belong  to  the  owners  of  the 
business. 

Some  of  the  more  important  points 
in  the  foregoing  discussion  of  principles 
are  illustrated  by  a  problem  given  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Accountants 
at  the  June,  1917,  C.  P.  A.  examination 
of  those  states  which  co-operate  with 
the  Institute: 

Problem 
"A,"  "B."  and  "C"  formed  a  partner- 
ship. "A"  agreed  to  furnish  $10,000, 
"B"  and  "C"  each  $7,000.  "A"  was  to 
manage  the  business  and  receive  one- 
half  of  the  profits;  "B"  and  "C"  were 
each  to  receive  one-fourth.  "A"  sup- 
plied merchandise  worth  $8,500,  but  no 
additional  cash.  "B"  turned  over  to 
"A."  as  managing  partner,  $9,000  cash 
and  "C"  turned  over  $5,500.  The  busi- 
ness  was   conducted   bv   "A"   for   some 


WORKING  SHEET 


Cash   in   bank.. 


Cash  held  by  "A" 


Accounts    Receivable 


Merchandise 


Accounts   Payable 


Bad  Debts 
Expenses    .. 


Interest  on  Capital. 
Profit  and  Loss 


"A"    Capital 

"B"    Capital 
"C"    Capital 


Transactions 

Closing 

Balances 

$     4,500.00 

500.00 

9,000.00 

$    2,000.00 

$  3,000.00 

73,500.00 

5,500.00 

2,400.00 

80,000.00 

18.800.00 

100,000.00 

80,000.00 
4,500.00 
15,500.00 

8,500.00 

100,000.00 

75.000.00 

500.00 

17,000.00 

73,500.00 

75,000.00 

2,000.00 

500.00 

15.500.00 

15.500.00 

500.00 

2,900.00 

2,400.00 

100.00 

75.00 

50.00 

75.00 

15,500.00 

1,350.00 

2,900.00 

17.000.00 
50.00 

75.00 

8,500.00 

10.850.00 

675.00 

18,600.00 

337.50 

9,000.00 
100.00 

$8,762.50 

75.00 

5,500.00 

5.087.50 

337.50 

$432,550.00     $432,550.00     $13,850.00     $13,850.00 
Trading  Account 


Investment  by  "A" 
Purchases   by  "A" 


...$     8,500.0(1 
...     75.000.00 

Expenses    2,900.00 

Trading  Profit  14,100.00 


Sales 
Sales 


.$100,000.00 
500.00 


$100,500.00 

Profit  and  Loss  Account 


$100,500.00 


Loss  on  bad  debts $  15,500.00 


Trading  Profit  $  14,100.00 

Interest   50.00 

"A"  Capital  675.00 

"B"   Capital   337.50 

"C"  Capital  337.50 


%  15,500.00 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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The  Ways  and  Means  of  Speech 


Bv  CARL  MARSHALL 


VIII 
Grammar  of  the  Noun  and  Pronoun 
After  the  variations  of  the  verb  have 
been  disposed  of,  there  is  little  left  in 
the  way  of  grammar  to  disturb  the 
student  who  is  studying  English  for  a 
practical  rather  than  a  scholastic  pur- 
pose.  The  English  noun  happily  es- 
capes declention,  that  pestiferous  puz- 
zle that  makes  the  study  of  most  in- 
flected languages  so  laborious.  When 
we  have  mastered  the  relatively  simple 
matter  of  forming  plurals  and  the  pos- 
sessive case,  we  are  through  with  it. 
\\  i  get  the  plurals  for  at  least  ninety- 
live  percent  of  our  nouns  that  have 
plurals  at  all,  by  fixing  an  s  or  es  to 
the  singular.  A  few  every-day  words 
like  oxen,  women,  brethren  and  chil- 
dren, have  retained  the  German  en,  to 
show  plurality,  and  a  few  other  irregu- 
lar plurals  like  men,  mice,  geese,  and 
so  forth  comprise  entirely  different 
words.  A  few  compound  words  that 
end  in  "in-law,"  pluralize  the  first  in- 
stead of  the  final  syllable,  as  sons-in- 
law,  brothers-in-law,  attorneys-at-law. 
About  the  only  trouble  in  connection 
with  our  plurals  arises  from  certain 
alien  words  that  have  brought  along 
with  them  their  foreign  plurals,  as 
alumni,  phenomena,  cherubim,  mes- 
ilames,  etc.,  and  various  nouns  ending 
in  o,  from  the  Italian  or  Spanish,  that 
form  their  plurals  by  affixing  an  s  in- 
stead of  es  as  in  English  words  of 
similar  form.  There  is  hardly  more 
than  a  baker's  dozen  of  these,  however, 
as   cantos,   solos,  lassos,   zeros,   pianos. 

Possessives  usually  give  more  trou- 
ble in  their  formation  than  do  the 
plurals  at  all,  by  affixing  an  s  or  es  to 
by  the  rather  stupid  way  in  which  the 
subject  is  presented  in  many  of  the 
grammar  books.  The  whole  matter 
may  be  made  clear  under  one  inviolable- 
rule:  Form  the  possessive  of  regular 
plurals  bj  affixing  an  apostrophe  ('): 
for  all  other  nouns,  affix  an  s  pn  ci  di  '1 
by  the  apostrophe  C's).  A  few  pre- 
cisions demand  that  in  the  case  of 
certain  nouns  in  the  singular  form,  that 
terminate  in  an  s  sound,  as  Charles, 
rhinoceros,  Bertrice,  Miss  Simmons, 
we  should  write  the  possessives, 
Charles',  rhinoceros',  Beatrice',  Miss 
Simmons',  but  authoritative  usa 
not  require  this, — it  being  mostly  a 
matter  of  taste.     \\  o  estab- 

lished rule  when  we  write,  "the  rhi- 
noceros's horn".  "Miss  Simmons's 
mother,"  "Charles's  book."  and  the  like. 

From  all  of  which,  it  would  appear 
that,  grammatically  speaking,  the  En- 
glish noun  is  a  rather  simple  affair,  to 
be  mastered  by  any  normally  matured 
mind  in  a  few  hour-.  Bui  the  pronoun 
is  "a  horse  of  another  color,"  and  more 
especially,  the  personal  pronoun.  It  is 
because  In  of    this 


troublesome  little  part  of  speech,  that 
we  have  to  know  about  the  thing  called 
"case,"  or  the  relative  that  a  substan- 
tive bears  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
sentence.  Most  of  the  personal  pro- 
nouns have  two  sets  of  terms,  the  one 
set  to  be  used  in  the  subject  of  predi- 
cate  nominative,  and  the  other  set  as 
verbal  or  prepositional  objects.  As  the 
form  of  a  noun  is  the  same,  whether  it 
is  used  as  subject  or  object,  the  "case" 
of  a  noun  is  a  negligible  matter.-— no 
trap  for  the  unwary  here — ,  but  it  is  a 
very  -erious  grammatical  offense  to  use 
a  nominatvie  pronoun  for  an  objective 
or  vice  versa,  and  one  that  may  put  the 
stigma  of  ignorance  or  boorishness 
upon  the  offender.  To  avoid  the  chance 
of  falling  into  this  pit.  one  is  obliged 
to  know  about  case;  also,  the  two  sets 
of  pronoun  case  forms.  So  far  as  a 
statement  of  the  facts  goes,  the  matter 
may  be  put  in  a  very  small  nut-shell. 
The  nominative  case-forms  of  the  pro- 
nouns are  as  follows,  exclusive  of  the 
so-called  "solemn  forms"  (thou,  thee, 
thy,  etc.):  I.  WE.  HE,  SHE.  THEY, 
WHO.  The  corresponding  objective 
forms  are  ME,  US,  HIM,  HER. 
THEM.  WHOM.  The  forms,  it,  you, 
and  the  various  compounds,  myself, 
ourselves,  himself,  etc.,  being  without 
distinction,  either  nominative  or  objec- 
tive, are  negligible.  Thus  much  mas- 
tered, it  remains  for  one  to  make  sure 
that  he  uses  the  nominatives  exclu- 
sively in  the  subject  and  in  the  predi- 
cate attribute,  and  the  objectives  ex- 
clusively as  objects  after  verbs  or  pre- 
positions. Whoever  attains  to  this 
need  have  no  worries  as  to  the  rule 
or  the  reason  for  the  rule  in  using  any 
of  the  pronoun  case-forms.  As  to  the 
effort  involved,  it  is  less  of  a  gram- 
matical task  than  that  involved  in  mas- 
tering any  one  of  the  five  or  six  Latin 
declentions. 

While  no  learner  who  would  know 
and  practice  the  right  use  of  the  pro- 
noun,  should  stop  short  of  mastering 
what  is  outlined  above,  I  shall  never- 
theless suggest  a  sort  of  rule-of-thumb 
device  that  may  prove  very  helpful  to 
certain  of  those  unfortunates,  wdio 
"never  could  learn  grammar"  or  at 
li  asl  think  they  never  could.  Most  of 
the  errors  in  the  use  of  pronouns  occur 
in  compound  constructions.  Thus  one 
may  say.  "Frank  and  me  saw  him." 
when,  unless  he  were  an  Indian  or  a 
French  waiter,  he  would  not  think  of 
saying.  "Me  saw  him;"  or  he  might 
say,  "He  sold  the  car  to  my  wife  and 
I."  but  not,  "He  sold  the  car  to  I." 
Some  of  the  grammatically  unin- 
formed have  a  curious  respect  for  "he 
and  I",  and  an  equally  unaccountable 
antipathy  for  "him  and  me".  Not  long 
ago  I  overheard  a  little  lad  telling  his 
mothei  about  a  certain  fishing-rod  that 
had  bei  n  appropriated  by  himself  and 


brother.       "Why,     Mother,"     he     said, 
"Uncle  Charles  gave  it  to  him  and  m  ■ 
before   he   went   away".     This   satisfied 
the  good  lady  as  to  the  fishing-rod.  bu 
her  sensitive  ear  was   disturbed  by  the 
lad's  grammar,  and  she  observed  with 
severe  admonishment,  "O.  dear!  Frank, 
how  often  have   I  told  you  not  to  sa> 
'him    and   me'?      Can't   you   ever   learn 
to  say  'he  and  I'?     And  the  boy  migh 
have     consistently     responded,     "Well 
"Uncle   Charles   gave  it  to  he,  and   he 
gave  it  to  I  also".     Use  the  same  pro 
noun  whether  driven  singly  or  with  ;. 
mate. 

Since  a  pronoun  is  a  sort  of  alter  ego 
of  the  noun  it  stands  for,  it  must  neces- 
sarily have  the  same  person,  numbei 
and  gender  as  its  antecedent  noun 
Wrung  person  forms  rarely  occur,  and 
wrong  gender  forms  only  with  Ger- 
mans and  some  other  kinds  of  for- 
eigners, who  have  to  deal  in  their 
native  tongues  with  a  great  variety  ot 
arbitrarily  masculine  and  feminint 
nouns  that  in  English,  are  happily  un- 
provided with  gender.  For  a  side- 
splitting account  of  German  genders 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Mark  Twain's 
inimitable  "Lecture  on  the  German 
Language,"  published  as  an  appendix 
to  his  "Tramp  Abroad".  There  are 
some  forms  of  number  disagreement. 
however,  that  are  rather  common  ever: 
among  cultured  people,  and  for  which 
there  is  really  some  excuse.  I  refer  to 
such  common  lapses  from  authority  as 
"Everybody  should  mind  their  own 
business,"  or  "Anyone  violating  this 
rule  will  do  so  at  their  own  risk".  The 
compounds,  "everybody."  "anybodyJ 
"everyone,"  etc.,  really  have  a  plural 
significance,  and  as  they  usually  in- 
clude persons  of  both  sexes,  the  re 
quirement  of  the  pronoun  "his",  has  a 
sort  of  double  incongruity.  To  avoid 
such  errors,  we  must  remember  that 
"anybody,"  "everybody."  "everyone.' 
etc..  are  always  considered  singular, 
and  that  for  nouns  indicating  persons 
of  both  sexes,  the  masculine  pronoun 
is  used. 

The  relatives,  who.  whoever,  whom 
and  whomever,  etc.,  give  some  trouble 
because  they  are  involved  in  subordi- 
nate or  parenthetic  clauses  whose  case 
elements  are  sometimes  a  little  difficult 
to  determine,  especially  when  "swift 
moving  speech  treads  closely  on  the; 
heels  of  thought.  Thus  the  mos' 
meticulous  of  speakers,  and  even  writ- 
ers, may  fall  into  such  traps  as.  "Wj 
hardly  knew  who  to  ask  for,"  or  "Who 
ever  he  may  have  wanted,  it  was  not  i 
we"  (or  more  probably,  "not  us") 
Among  those  who  know  grammar  only 
"by  ear,"  only  the  most  carefully  ob 
serving  can  be  expected  to  be  fret 
from  such  lapses  from  good  English 
just  as  we  may  expect  false  notes  [red 
all  singers  who  have  not  taken  tin 
trouble  to  know  the  musical  scales 
You  will  also  find  such  lapses  in  tht 
hastily  written  material  of  most  news 
papers  and  magazines,  but  rarely  in 
deed,  any  of  it  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
For  instance.  The  only  safe  way  is  tc 
know  unmistakably  what  little  gram 
mar  there  is  in  our  English  tongue. 


^      <^M*&u4*n^&&u&&r       & 
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Hotel  Warwick,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April 
23,  24  and  25,  1924 


\  The  following  paragraphs,  prepared 
by  Miss  Sara  K.  Munn,  Supervisor  of 
Writing,  Davenport,  la.,  are  a  part  of 
our  'GET  ACQUAINTED"  program. 
They  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all 
supervisors. — H.   C.   Walker. 

Detroit,  Michigan !  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
visit  that  city — say  as  the  focal  point  of  the 
-V    A.    P.   S.? 

It  is  quite  necessary,  it  seems,  to  keep  one's 
senses  keenly  alert  in  this  great  auto  incubator, 
'in  order  to  keep  life  and  limb  intact.  But, 
surviving  traffic  we  could  devote  our  mental 
agility  to  the  subject  of  penmanship  as  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  brainiest 
women    in    the   business — Miss    Lena    A.    Shaw. 

Her  pedagogical  meanderings  show  Miss 
Shaw  as  a  grade  teacher  in  Holland,  Michigan ; 
Aspen,  Colorado,  and  Boone,  Iowa,  while  at 
Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  she  stepped  into  the  pen- 
manship ranks  and  finally  became  a  leader  in 
her  Detroit  position. 

About  this  time,  seven  years  ago,  the  N.  A. 
P.  S.  was  organized,  and  recognizing  it  as  the 
most  direct  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
projects  carried  on  in  other  cities.  Miss  Shaw 
became  a  member.  Since  1922  she  has  been  on 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Association. 

The  work  in  Detroit  schools  as  handled  by 
the  Supervisor,  two  assistants  and  several  spec- 
ial teachers,  does  not  confine  itself  to  any  par- 
ticular "system,"  but  is  based  upon  the  "Stand- 
ard Practice  Tests  in  Writing,"  and  measured 
by  the  Ayre's  Scale.  If  you  were  lucky  enough 
'to  hear  Miss  Shaw's  talk  at  Benton'  Harbor, 
you  may  recall  the  masterly  treatment  she  gave 
the  subject  of  teaching  handwriting,  and  the 
pomt  that  tests  were  a  means  of  stimulation  and 
a  factor  in  the  analysis  of  our  difficulties.  Our 
convention  note  book  discloses  many  worth- 
while ideas  embodied  in  that  same  speech — 
that's  one  reason  why  we  are  certain  a  trip  to 
Detroit    would    hold    much    interest    and    profit. 

Here  are  three  intriguing  problems  which  are 
current  targets  for  Miss  Shaw's  genius:  Fac- 
tors determining  success  in  handwriting ;  the  ad- 
justment of  standards  to  individuals,  and  the 
adjustment   of   methods   of  study   to  individuals. 


Two  years  ago  we  had  a  delightful  trip  down 
to  Chicago  from  Benton  Harbor  with  a  couple 
of  fellow  supervisors,  and  talked  "penmanship" 
literally  "by   the  mile". 

One  of  these  enthusiastic  teachers  was  Miss 
Nettie  Long,  the  Director  of  Handwriting  in 
East  Chicago,  Ind.  In  fact,  we  others  almost 
swerved  from  our  intention  of  seeing  "Light- 
nin'  "  in  order  to  stop  off  and  have  a  peep  at 
Miss  Long's  work. 

Being  a  Zanerian  exponent,  naturally  all  the 
measurement  work  in  East  Chicago  is  based 
upon  the  Zaner  Scale,  and  as  a  mean  of  check- 
ing up  the  yearly  progress,  Miss  Long  considers 
this  method  invaluable.  The  East  Chicago 
schools  are  organized  on  the  departmental  plan 
down  to  the  fourth  grade,  and  in  several  build- 
ings, even  the  primary  department.  While 
commenting  upon  the  remarkable  progress  pos- 
sible under  the  guidance  of  a  strong  teacher. 
Miss  Long  recognizes  the  great  difficulty  of 
getting  the  writing  principles  carried  out  in 
other  written  work. 

That's  one  thing  w . 
gate  when  we  visit  St.  Louis  schools. 


xpecting  to  mvesti- 


"A.  N.  Carmine,  Longwood  Commerce  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio." 

It  is  a  pity  you  cannot  see  the  beauty  of  the 
original  as  it  came  from  the  pen  of  this  "gentle- 
man from  Ohio".  It  is  a  more  devasting  pitv 
that  you  can  not  see  the  gentleman  himself  and 
hear  him  talk  about  the  way  he  teaches  penman- 
ship. It  seems  he  uses  the  Barnett  Method 
and  measures  with  his  own  scale,  but  those  are 
mere  incidentals.  What  else  he  uses  cannot  be 
so  simply  stated  in  cold  facts. 

Two  years  ago  we  sat,  notebook  in  hand,  on 
a  front  seat  at  the  Benton  Harbor  convention, 
mildly  listening  to  the  President's  introduction 
of  a  Mr.  Carmine,  and  idly  wondering  whether 
he  would  prove  interesting  or  merely  bromidic. 

Suddenly  there  he  stood,  all  six  feet  or  more 
of  him,  and  fired  his  opening  gun,  in  which  we 
were    admonished    first    to    create    a    wholesome 


sentiment  toward  penmanship.  Mental  philan- 
derings  were  immediately  galvanized  into  rapt 
attention,  and  as  the  persuiiajity  of  the  speaker 
ilr  ive  home  his  ideas,  the  notebook  was  for- 
gotten. Snatches  echo  in  our  memory :  the 
idea  "t  selling  penmanship  as  one  sells  com- 
modities ;  practical  ways  of  accomplishing  it ; 
idealization.  All  the  gamut  of  a  combined 
dreamer  and  doer  flowed  from  the  dynamic  brain 
of  this  man  who  so  thoroughly  believes  in  his 
profession,  and  spattered  over  his  audience  like 
a  refreshing  shower  that  clears  the  dusty  air  and 
gives  the  power  to  see  farther  and  more  clearly 
in  every  direction. 

If  you  ever  get  discouraged  and  cynical  and 
feel  like  you  are  on  a  blind  trail  getting  no- 
where, don't  consult  an  M.  D.,  but  hop  on  the 
next  train  for  Cleveland  and  talk  with  Mr. 
A.  N.  Carmine.  You'll  come  back  with  a 
smile,  a  belief  in  yourself  and  joy  in  your  job  1 

Among  the  newer  members  of  the  N.  A.  P.  S. 
we  find  Miss  Caroline  Wilhelm,  supervisor  in 
LaPorte,   Ind. 

Three  years  ago  this  versatile  lady  was  teach- 
ing art,  music  and  penmanship  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  finally  crystallizing  her  tal- 
ents into  one  central  interest — penmanship.  One 
might  expect  that  with  such  a  leader  the  Palmer 
Method  would  function  at  its  best,  but  a  bril- 
liant general  can't  win  a  battle  without  armed 
men  on  the  firing  line,  and  Miss  Wilhelm  la- 
ments the  fact  that  her  teachers  are  not  good 
writers.  Apropos  of  Miss  Wilhelm's  appre- 
ciation of  the  many  new  ideas  she  absorbed  at 
the  Benton  Harbor  meeting  in  1922,  may  we 
suggest  you  stand  ready  in  April,  1924,  to  tell 
how  you  gained  the  co-operation  and  overcame 
the  problem  of  untrained  instructors. 


April.       I>,      ,.,n    i,i ibei     those    clever    little 

jingles  she   brought   to   Benton   Harbor? 


rhi 


Miss  Laura  Jane  Breckenridge  of  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  scarcely  needs  an  introduction  in  this 
column.  She  is  well  remembered  as  the  presid- 
ing genius  of  the  N.  A.  P.  S.  at  Benton  Har- 
bor, Mich.,  in  April,  1921.  Her  ability  and 
unfailing  tact  counted  greatly  in  the  success  of 
the_  convention.  Her  enthusiasm  was  so  con- 
tagious that  one  member  of  her  executive  com- 
mittee, the  genial  Mr.  C.  A.  Barnett  of  Cleve- 
land not  only  came  himself,  but  brought  his 
entire  family ! 

For  fifteen  years  Miss  Breckenridge  has  de- 
voted her  unusual  executive  powers  to  the  cause 
of  good  handwriting  in  various  cities  of  In- 
diana :  one  year  in  West  Lafayette ;  seven  in 
Peru  and  West  Lafayette,  and  about  eight  years 
in  Crawfordsville.  Here  she  has  followed  the 
plan  of  the  Zanerian  Method  with  effective  re- 
sults. Miss  Breckenridge  is  earnesly  seeking 
new  and  better  mehtods  for  obtaining  better 
writing  in  all  subjects.  Her  ideas  will  be  heard 
with  interest  in  the  open  discussions  at  the 
St.    Louis   meeting. 


Wedding  bells  supplanted  school  bells  for 
Miss  Lena  Rovick  of  Muskegon,  Michigan. 
W  hile  we  regret  losing  such  an  ardent  member 
of  our  N.  A.  P.  S.,  we  welcome  the  new  face 
we  shall  see  at  the  April  conference — that  of 
Miss  Katherine  L.  Kapp,  who  took  over  Miss 
Rovick's  work  in  March,   1922. 

Miss  Kapp  was  formerly  a  special  teacher  of 
handwriting,  and  is  herself  master  of  a  beautiful 
flowing  style  of  business  penmanship.  The 
pupils  in  grades  one  to  six  are  taught  the  Zaner 
Method,  while  those  in  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  grades  use  Palmer  Method.  No  doubt 
this  combination  will  provoke  much  interest  in 
the  class  work  brought  to  St.  Louis. 

Two  problems  will  especially  interest  our 
Muskegon  representative.  First,  how  to  teach 
the  left-handed  child,  and  second,  the  extent  to 
which  pencil  work  should  be  carried. 

Are  you  planning  to  be  on  hand  to  hear  and 
discuss  these  topics  and  the  many  others  which 
will  touch  upon  your  work? 


Miss  Cornelia  Koch  has  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  been  the  able  director  of  the  Penmanship 
in  the  public  schools  of  Evansville,  Indiana. 

Like  many  other  supervisors,  Miss  Koch  ar- 
rived at  her  present  position  through  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  elementary  grade  teacher  in  all 
subjets ;  special  teacher  of  music,  drawing  and 
penmanship  under  the  departmental  plan ;  and 
finally  with  this  splendid  preparation,  decided 
to  devote  herself  exclusively  to  penmanship. 

Under  her  organization  the  subject  is  allotted 
approximately  sixty  minutes  per  week,  and  the 
alphabet  endorsed  by  the  National  Association 
of  Penmanship  Supervisors  is  the  style  adopted 
for  the  foundation  of  her  instruction. 

Miss  Koch  is  an  undeniablel  refutation  of  the 
idea  that  a  teacher  should  change  location  fre- 
quently in  order  to  avoid  ruts.  She  will  be  a 
welcome    visitor    to    the    St.    Louis    meeting    in 


me  Carpenter  in  Grand  Rapids. 
Michigan,  who  does  not  make  furniture,  and 
her  name  is  Theodocia.  She  is,  however,  a  verj 
active  builder  of  good  handwriting.  For  her 
final  inspection  she  brings  into  play  both  the 
Palmer  Scale  and  Ayres  Scale,  and  thereby  the 
product  stands  or  falls.  Miss  Carpenter  finds 
the  measurement  work  a  distinct  advantage  over 
mere  opinion  in  judgment  of  writing. 

When  our  inquiring  reporter  asked  Miss  Car- 
penter's opinion  on  the  departmental  plan  of 
teaching  penmanship  we  record  her  answer,  "It 
is  better  than  the  regular  teacher  when  she  is 
indiffrent.  An  expert  giving  an  irnspirational 
lesson  supported  by  the  regular  teacher,  is  ex- 
cellent though  rarely  found."  Candid,  isn't  it, 
but  the  "rare  ones"  are  getting  mor  numerous 
every    year. 

In  submitting  the  greatest  problem  Miss  Car- 
penter bewailed  the  yawning  chasm  between 
daily  lessons  and  the  formal  writing  lesson. 
Haven't  you  heard  something  similar  emanating 
from  the  English  teachers  and  Mathematics 
teachers — this   business   of   application  I 

That's  why  we  need  to  get  together  occa- 
sionally and  compare  our  systems  of  bridge- 
building.  That's  why  Miss  Carpenter  plans  to 
attend  her  second   National   Convention ! 


The  New  York  City  Gregg  Shorthand 
Association  met  Saturday,  January  12. 

From  the  report  which  we  received 
the  meeting  was  a  very  lively  and  suc- 
cessful one,  and  well  attended. 

Many  skillful  demonstrations  and  in- 
spiring talks  were  given.  The  value  of 
music  records  in  teaching  shorthand 
and  typewriting  was  demonstrated  in  a 
very   interesting  way. 

All  teachers  interested  in  the  teach- 
ing of  shorthand  and  typewriting 
should  attend  the  next  meeting. 

Miss  Hazel  Cole  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa, 
has  recently  accepted  a  position  as 
commercial  teacher  in  Waukegan,  Illi- 
nois, High  School. 

Miss  Philomena  Mora  of  New  York 
City  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Bronx  Commercial  School,  New 
York  City. 

Harold  H.  George,  recently  with  St. 
Louis  University,  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  one  of  the  Detroit  High 
Schools. 

Miss  Evalyn  D.  Higgins  of  Dover, 
Mass.,  has  been  chosen  to  teach  com- 
mercial subjects  in  the  Lexington, 
Mass.,   High  School. 

F.  C.  Brofee,  recently  teacher  of  ac- 
counting in  the  Bryant  &  Stratton 
Business  College,  Buffalo,  has  accepted 
a  similar  position  with  Albany  Busi- 
ness College. 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Cartwright  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  with  the  Spencerian  Commer- 
cial School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

H.  F.  Phlilips  of  Dorchester,  Mass., 
has  accepted  a  position  to  teach  book- 
keeping in  the  Salem,  Mass.,  State 
Normal   School. 

D.  C.  Beighey,  penmanship  instructor 
in  the  Western  Illinois  State  Teachers 
College,  Macomb,  111.,  is  doing  good 
work  in  the  way  of  training  grade 
teachers  to  teach  penmanship  effi- 
cienlty  in  connection  with  other  sub- 
jects. Thirty-seven  of  his  students  re- 
ceived Teachers'  Penmanship  Certifi- 
cates. 


^      .(ffle&uU'nedA'&fa<*i&r       & 


Strength   of   Line,    Delicacy  of  Touch,   and  a  true   observance  of  the   Laws  of    Proportion  w 
of  the  artistic  creations  of  Fielding  Schofield.     It  was  in  this  type  of  work  that  he 


The  Memorials  Committee  of  the  National 
Teachers'  Federation  during  their  last  meeting 
in  Chicago  prepared  the  following  Memorial  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Almor.  F.  Gates,  which  is  to 
be  engross* '1  and  presented  to  his  son,  Mr, 
Bruce  F.  Gates. 

This  well  deserved  Memorial  from  the  Feder- 
ation which  Mi  Gates  served  so  long  and  so 
well   is  also  WOI  ti  "  e  it  is  a 

I  i,   ol  n„    languag.   ol  eulogy. 

IN   MEMORY  OF 
ALMON   F.   GATES 
The  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
ation  desires  to  place   on  record 
on  expression  oi  its  sorrow  and  iii  its 
hi    death  of  its  bslo\  ed 
and    faithful    member,    Mr.    Almon    F 
Gates,    who    pa-.Mil    away    August     1. 
1923. 

Every  life  has  two  sidi  s.    Thi 
the  side  of  tangible  and  visible 
and  thi  1 1  li    of  intangible 

influeni  e ;  th<    '  iio    maj   1"    i  ei  oi  ded  in 
:  i  iirl,  tin- 
other  find     expri     i<  >n  in  the  li  i 
teem,  and  memories  of  thi 
privileged   to  ruin'    intimate  commun- 
ion with  that  life.     Mr.  <  rates' 


to  his  business,  to  the  community,  and 
to  the  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation,  were  many  and  varied.  He 
was  a  man  of  conspicuous  fidelity  to 
his  duties,  a  regular  attendance  at  the 
Federation  meetings,  and  a  conscien- 
tious supporter  of  all  its  activities. 

We  cannot  adequately  express  our 
sense  of  his  loss  to  this  Federation  and 
to  the  cause  of  Commercial  Education. 
We  rejoice,  however,  in  the  sweet 
memory  of  his  fellowship  and  example, 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  his  gracious 

influence  will  go  on  and   hud  expression 

in  the  lives  of  those  he  has  left  behind. 
Mr.  ( rates  w  as  a  gi  h  "1  man,  full  of 
zeal  and  energy,  and  abounding  in 
sympafhj  and  good  will  for  his  fellow- 
men.  He  was  modest  and  unpreten 
tious  i"  his  demeanor,  conscientious  in 

the   pel  foi  iM.ii I    all    his   duties,   and 

ti  ill   iii   his   daily    walk   and   con 
\  ei  sation.    He  lias  left  with  our 
ation  a  b  101  j .  u  hich  we  shall 

n  example  of  man- 
hood and   fidelitj    worthy  of  all  emula- 


tion.     We    desire    here    to    record    our 
profound    sense    of    bereavement 
loss  in  his  departure. 

The  Federation  tenders  to  his  be- 
loved son.  Bruce  F.  Gates,  its  profound 
sympathy  in  this  his  hour  of  bereave- 
ment. May  he  find  consolation  in  th<: 
blessed  thought  that  his  father  hi  J 
gone  to  receive  his  reward  for  a  sit] 
cere,  conscientious,  upright  life. 

"Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  and  C 
will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 

Daniel  W.  McMillan,   President, 
John  Alfred  White,   Secretary. 

Committee — E.  H.  Norman,  Chaff] 
man;  J.  L.  Holtsclaw,  H.  E.  V.  Porteij 


The  Regional  Gregg  Convention  to  bJ 
held  March  8,  at  Bellevue  Hotel,  Phila-1 
delphia,  Pa.,  promises  to  be  a  livel." 
meeting.  Speakers  of  national  short] 
hand  fame  will  be  on  the  program.! 
Write  to  W.  W.  Renshaw.  285  5t'l| 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  for  further  irH 
formation. 
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A  LITTLE  OF  EVERYTHING 
(Continued   from   page    17) 

all,  you  could  .yet  anywhere  from  three 
to  six  cents  a  pound  for  it.  But  Good- 
ye.ii  made  that  stuff  so  you  could 
Bake  combs,  and  genuine  tortoise  shell 
jewelry,  hot  water  bags,  rubber  coats, 
■aloshes,  and  the  deuce  knows  what 
out  of  it.  And  it  hopped  up  to  $1.50, 
and  some  enterprising  fellows  went 
down  there  after  Theodore  Roosevelt 
had  been  there  and  found  that  river  that 
ran  up  hill,  ami  those  fish  that  came 
out  on  the  banks  and  bit  you  when  you 
tried  to  go  along  beside  their  river. 
I  These  fellows  came  back  from  down 
there  and  they  brought  plans  and 
specifications  and  samples  of  crude 
rubber  from  a  tract  of  land  about  as 
big  as  British  America,  that-  they  had 
bought  grom  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment. All  that  was  necessary  was  to 
get  enough  money  to  hire  some  natives 
to  go  to  cultivating  rubber.  And  there 
w.i~  millions  in  it.  The  shares  were 
one  dollar.  They  wanted  to  make  them 
cheap  so  that  even  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  could  have  a  chance  to  reap  some 
of  the  glorious  dividends  that  would 
be  paid  by  that  company.  Ten  cents 
would  buy  a  dollar  share.  Cheap 
enough,  wasn't  it?  And  they  pointed 
to  the  Fisk  Rubber  Company,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  big  motor  car  fellows 
that  were  just  crazy  to  buy  that  rub- 
ber as  fast  as  they  could  get  it.  I 
jwould  certainly  have  gone  in,  but  my 
wash  lady  came  around  that  morning 
with  a  bill  which  had  been  running  for 
some  time,  and  she  came  personally. 
'She  was  a  large,  red  headed  lady  with  a 
[wide  mouth,  and  she  started  out  to 
give  me  an  extended  history  of  her 
troubles  and  also  her  opinion  of  people 
who  didn't  pay  their  bills.  So  I  paid 
that  bill  and  it  used  up  pretty  much  all 
of  my  cash  balance,  so  I  couldn't  come 
in  and  buy  a  few  shares  of  the  rubber 
plantation. 

i  If  there  were  any  dividends  ever  paid 
on  that  stock  it  was  paid  to  the  fellows 
'that  sold  the  stock.  So  there  is  no 
question  that  I  saved  money  on  that, 
as  I  did  on  an  orange  grove  proposi- 
tion, and  a  chance  to  finance  a  skunk 
-farm,  a  most  promising  idea.  We  were 
going  to  raise  skunks  and  sell  them  for 
their  fur.  A  good  skunk  skin  is  worth 
five  dollars  and  you  get  a  pair  of 
skunks  started  on  a  farm  of  their  own, 
and  there  will  be  young  skunk  born 
every  few  months,  and  in  a  little  while 
the  country  will  be  fairly  overrun  with 
$5  skunks,  and  you  will  have  to  be 
pretty  careful  how  you  go  through 
there;  if  you  don't  you  will  have  to 
bury  your  clothes.  There  is  no  doubt 
there  would  have  been  money  in  that 
skunk  proposition,  if  the  United  States 
authorities  had  let  it  alone.  But  the 
Post  Office  people  pitched  in  and  stuck 
their  noses  into  it.  Probably  they 
didn't  like  the  smell  of  those  skunks 
and  prevented  the  sale  of  the  stock. 
»  You  can  readily  see  how  easy  it  has 
been  for  me  to  save  several  thousand 
dollars  by  not  investing  in  a  lot  of 
absolutely  sure  things.  Now,  you  can 
do  just  as  well  as  I  have.  I  am  giving 
you  this  truthful  article  for  vour  bene- 


fit. You  are  young  and  you're  starting 
in  just  the  same  as  I  did,  probably 
without  much  money,  most  of  you, 
anxious  to  get  ahead  as  fast  as  you 
can,  and  you  know  it  is  pretty  slow 
business.  If  you  get  a  few  dollars  in 
the  bank  it  only  pays  four  per  cent 
interest,  or  possibly  four  and  a  half, 
and  you  will  have  everything  offered 
you  that  I  have  had  offered  me  and  a 
good  many  more  things.  I  have  only 
mentioned  a  few  of  the  good  things 
that  were  offered  me,  and  you  will  get 
them  all  and  a  lot  more,  and  you  can 
save  money  just  as  I  hvae  by  not  in- 
vesting in  them,  because  nearly  all 
these  propositions  propose  to  give  you 
something  for  almost  nothing,  and  I 
have  noticed  that  what  I  got  for  almost 
nothing  was  worth  just  about  what  I 
paid  for  it,  nothing.  You  will  find  any 
quantity  of  people  ready  to  give  you 
unlimited  wealth  in  prospect,  oil  wells, 
gold  mines,  rubber  plantations,  silver 
fox  farms,  and  a  perfect  multitude  of 
good  things  will  be  offered  to  you,  be- 
cause, as  P.  T.  Barnum  said:  "There's 
a  sucker  born  every  minute."  You 
know  a  sucker  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  a 
fish.  You  hook  a  trout,  and  if  that 
trout  gets  away  he  won't  come  back 
in  a  hurry  to  nibble  at  your  hook,  but 
a  sucker  will.  You  can  tear  his  mouth 
half  off,  and  he  will  come  right  back 
with  what  there  is  left  of  it  at  the  next 
piece  of  bait  he  finds.  There's  a  sucker 
list  available  to  every  swindler  that  has 
money  enough  to  pay  for  it.  If  you 
buy  a  share  of  stock  in  a  gold  mine  or 
an  oil  well  or  a  rubber  plantation  your 
name  is  at  once  enrolled  on  the  sucker 
list,  and  anybody  can  get  it  by  paying 
for  it  just  as  you  can  get  a  lis>t  of 
anything  else.  I  can  take  you  down  to 
Boyds'  City  Directory  on  Beeckman 
Street,  New  York,  and  Boyds'  will  sell 
you  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the 
milliners  or  dentists  or  lawyers  or  doc- 
tors lor  dry  goods  men  or  any  other 
profession  in  the  United  States  for  so 
much  a  thousand. 

He's  collected  these  lists  from  city 
directories  and  from  the  trade  agen- 
cies. Three  or  four  years  ago  I  wrote 
to  an  oil  company  that  I  saw  adver- 
tised for  some  of  their  literature.  They 
sent  me.  a  prospectus.  I  never  bought 
any  of  the  stock  as  I  told  you  because 
I  didn't  have  anything  to  buy  it  with, 
but  I'll  bet  I  got  a  ton  of  circulars 
from  every  kind  of  an  oil  proposition 
that  you  could  think  of.  You  wouldn't 
suppose  there  were  half  so  many  peo- 
ple getting  rich  out  of  oil  as  I  found 
out  in  those  circulars.  My  name  was 
on  the  sucker  list,  somebody  bought 
it.  And  that's  the  way  the  thing 
works  out. 

If  you  stop  and  think  a  minute,  you 
will  find  that  the  big  copper  men  of 
this  country  are  looking  out  for  all  the 
available  copper. 

Gold  experts  are  hunting  for  gold 
mines,  and  there  isn't  a  prospecter  that 
doesn't  go  to  them  as  quick  as  he  can 
get  anything  worth  while,  for  he  knows 
it  will  be  bought  by  the  big  mining 
interests.  The  whole  world  is  eager 
for  oil  land  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  its  experts  covering  the  world,  and 


grabbing  every  prospect  that  is  worth 
while.  You  stand  a  much  better 
chance  of  being  struck  by  lightning,  or 
being  run  over  by  an  ice  wagon,  and 
getting  your  insurance  money  for  your 
widow,  or  your  husband,  than  you  do 
of  making  anything  with  any  of  these 
two  per  cent  a  month  propositions  that 
are  offered  to  you.  The  world  owes 
you  a  living,  but  you  have  to  go  out 
and  work  for  that  living.  The  world 
won't  bring  it  to  you  on  a  silver  plat- 
ter. You  can't  go  into  school  and 
fool  around,  copy  your  work  from 
somebody  else,  and  .never  half  do  any- 
thing yourself,  spend  all  your  spare 
time  at  the  movies,  at  the  cheap  dances, 
talking  idle  gossip,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  a  first  rate  business  man  or 
woman.  You  will  not  qualify  that  way. 
Possibly  you  may  get  a  job,  but  you 
won't  hold  it.  You  will  never  save 
money  by  not  spending  it  in  fitting 
yourself  for  business.  Never!  But 
you  can  do  what  I  have,  and  you  can 
save  a  good  deal  by  not  biting  at  every 
tempting  hook  that  some  cheap  swind- 
ler holds  under  your  nose. 


SUMMER     TERM     AT     OBERLIN 
BUSINESS   COLLEGE 

The  Summer  Normal  at  the  Oberlin 
Business  College,  Oberlin,  O..  will  be- 
gin June  16.  1924,  and  close  August  8. 
This  was  the  first  business  college  in 
Ohio  to  be  Accredited  by  the  State 
School  Department.  Offers  a  two  year 
Commercial  Teachers'  Course,  leading 
to  the  state  certificate.  Has  graduated 
hundreds  of  commercial  teachers  who 
are  _  teaching  in  High  Schools,  and 
Business  Colleges  all  other  the  coun- 
try. Offers  Business  Administration, 
Secretarial,  Stenographic  and  other 
courses.  Commercial  teachers  who 
wish  to  work  for  state  certificate 
should  communicate  with  the  above 
school. 


G.  C.  Greene,  penmanship  instructor, 
Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Del.,  so 
far  this  year  has  favored  the  B.  E.  with 
fifty-four  subscriptions  from  among 
the  students  in  his  penmanship  classes| 
Mr.  Greene  recently  sent  in  a  fine  lot 
of  specimens  for  examination  for  certi- 
ficates. Forty-five  passed  the  test.  Mr. 
Greene  is  a  very  skillful  penman  and  is 
securing  fine  results. 

Walter  G.  Wiseley,  Principal  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.,  Junior  High  School  is 
securing  fine  results  from  his  pupils. 
Mr.  Wiseley  is  a  penman  of  consider- 
able ability,  having  specialized  in  the 
subject  some  years  ago  in  the  Zanerian. 

John  Adams  Junior  High  School,  Los 

Angeles,  Calif.,  has  a  most  enthusiastic 
class.  Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Mitchell,  the  pen- 
manship instructor,  is  not  only  able  to 
create  interest  in  penmanship  but  se- 
cures excellent  results.  A  large  per 
cent  of  her  students  succeed  in  reach- 
ing the  certificate   standard. 

Miss  Lily  L.  Pemberton,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  is  another  enthusiastic  penman- 
ship teacher  on  the  Coast.  A  large 
number  of  specimens  have  been  re- 
ceived from  her  pupils. 
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Accredited  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education 


Chartered  by  the  State  of  Ohio 
to  Confer  Degrees 


Summer  Term 

1924 

Normal   Training  Course  for  Commercial 

Teachers 


Classes  for  the  regular  eight  weeks  summer  term  will  open  June 
23rd  and  June  30th,  1924. 

Teachers  whose  schools  close  early  may  take  up  their  work  any 
Monday  after  April  1st,  and  credit  will  be  given  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  of  work  completed.  All  credits  are  recognized  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

The  completion  of  our  Teachers'  Course  carries  with  it  a  Four  Year 
State  High  School  Commercial  Certificate  without  examination,  and  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  may  also  be  attained  by  tak- 
ing post-graduate  work.  , 

Classes  in  all  commercial  branches  will  be  conducted,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  there  will  be  offered  special  classes  in  Sociology,  Psychol- 
ogy, School  Management,  History  of  Education,  Principals  of  Teach- 
ing, Methods  of  Teaching,  Economics,  and  Educational  Psychology. 


TEACHERS  BULLETIN  AND  DETAILED 
INFORMATION  UPON  REQUEST 


Office  Training  School 


48  East  Gay  Street 


Columbus,  Ohio 


Write  for  a  Copy  of  Our 
Helps  and  Hints 


Write  for  a  Copy  of  Our 
Keen  Cut 
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BY    FIELDING    SCHOFIELD 

When  Mr.  Schoneld  sees  this  design  he  may  feel  chagrined  on  account  of  the  fact  that  we  cut  off  about  one  inch  of  the  bird's  tail  to  allow 
it  to  appear  on  the  page  as  it  now  is,  instead  of  the  long  way.  We  hope  that  many  young  persons  will  make  up  their  minds  to  equal  Mr.  Scho- 
neld in  penmanship.  Make  a  start,  and  if  you  persevere  you  will  soon  be  surprised  at  your  progress.  And  probably  it  would  be  much  better  if 
many  young  persons  should  cut  in  half  some  of  their  present  day  amusements  and  devote  that  time  to  the  noble  art  of  penmanship. 


Ellis  Thayer,  Campello,  Mass.,  shows 
by  the  cards  he  sent  us  that  he  is  on 
the  road  to  win  a  B.  E.  Professional 
Certificate. 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 


Pla 


died 


Ipt 


dolla 


Cash  or  P.  O.  Money  Orde 
P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser.  Illuminator  and  Designer 
Scranton  Real  Eslate  Eld:..      SCRflNTOK.  PA. 


HAVE   YOU   SEEN 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

(Formerly  the  Stenographer  &  Phonographic  World) 

A  monthly  journal  covering  all  depart- 
ments of  Commercial  Education 
Strong  departments  for  teachers  of 
commercial  subjects,  shorthand,  pen- 
manship, accountancy,  and  business 
administration;  students;  stenograph- 
ers; bookkeepers;  general  office  clerks; 
private  secretaries;  public  account- 
ants; court  and  general  reporters; 
and  office  executives. 

Special    features   in    every    issue. 
THE      ONLY      MAGAZINE      OF      ITS 

KIND    PUBLISHED 

Single  copy  15c;  Subscription  SI .50  a  year 

Send  for  Sample  Copy 

COMMEECIAL   EDUCATION 

44  N.  4th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Miss  Mildred  A.  Whitford  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  has  recently  accepted  a 
position  as  teacher  of  shorthand  in  the 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  High  School. 

"HOW  TO  SELL" 

The  Money  Makers'  Magazine "The  Main  Entrance  to 

Successful  Selling."  Tells  how,  when  and  what  to  sell. 
Puts  you  in  touch  with  fastest  selling  lines  and  hundreds 
of  reliable  manufacturers — many  of  whom  require  no 
previous  experience.  Famous  contributors;  "brass 
tacks"  departments;  interviews  with  successful  men  and 
women.  $2.00  a  year.  Special  combination  price  with 
"The  Business  Educator"  both  for  52.26.  Sample  copy 
free-  HOW  TO  SELL 

Department  B.  E.  22  W.  Monroe  St.,       Chicago.  Illinois 


It's 
practical/ 
It's  inleresting.t 
Say  the  many 
readers  of 
%  Bookkeeper 
Businessman 

Published  monthly. 
Send*L00  for  years  subsription 

(  Sample    Copy  15*   } 

J.LKinman  CPA. 
-  Spokane  -Washington  —  - — 


Spencerian 

School  Pens 


Spencerian  Steel  Pens  are 
e  best  for  schoolroom  use 
they  outwear  any  two 
ordinary  pens.  They  retain 
their  smooth-writing  points 
longer  against  the  misuse  and 
hard  wear  that  children  put 
upon  pens.  Children  become 
better  writers  quickly  with 
these  good  tools. 

For  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury Spencerian  Steel  Pens 
have  been  the  standard  for 
school  pens.  Twelve  school 
pens — three  of  each  number — 
handwriting  booklet 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 
Please  mention  this  publica- 
tion. 

Pen  Company 
roadway  New  York 

No.  1 — Colleue,  fine  point; 

double  elastic. 
A'o.     2 — Counting    House, 
ilent   for    bookkeep- 

-School,  fine  point; 

7 — Intermediate, 
d.  point;  stiff  action. 
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It  is  doubtful  whethe 


BY    FIELDING    SCHOFIELD 
a  finer  example  of  modern  bird   flourishing  than   the 


There  are  many  penholders  on  the  market:  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
SIONAL is  the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
ornamental  writing-.  The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.  (Look  for  the 
brand.)  The  A.  "Magnusson  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship 
clinch  plain,  each  35c;  8  inch  inlaid.  76c:  12  inch  plain.  75c;  12  inch  inlaid.  $1.35. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


We  have  calls  for  Commercial  Teachers  —  Also  Teachers  of  Penmanship 

OHIO  VALLEY  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

M.ntor.  Kintucky  A.  J.  JOLLY.  Manger  412  Sycamore  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


A     PROFITABLE     VOCATION 


■  Pi 


I  TO  CONTINI-K  THKIK  STUDIES    THROUGH    THE 


Tickets  and  Show  Cards. 
MANY  STUDENTS  ARE  ENABLt_    . 
RECEIVED  BY   LETTERING   PRICE   TICKETS  AND   SHOW  CARDS.    FOR  THE  SMALLER 
"^E   OF   SCHOOL   HOURS.         Practical   lettering  outfit  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading 
of  Lettering  Ink,  sample  Show  Cnrd  I ' — ■    :——-.<—    i -.  ,  ..   » 


proved  Lettering  F 

COMPENSATION   ._. 

MERCHANT.  OUTSIDE  OP  SCHOOL   HOURS. 

ns.  1  color  of  Lettering  Ink,  sample  Show  Cnrd  in  colors    instructions,  figures  and  alphabets  prepaid  SI. 55 
PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEk  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS   180  Pages  8x11 
containing  12  plates  of  Commercial  Pen  alphabets  fin- 
ished Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc. — a    complete    instructor 
for  the  Marking  and  Shading  Pen.  prepaid,  One  Dollar 
THE  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO. 
Catalogue  free.  Dept.  B.       PONTIAC,  MICH..  V.  S.  A. 


WANTED 


Representative,  by  old  estab- 
lished and  leading  business 
school  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Must  be  a  man  of  character 
and  personality,  unusual  op- 
portunity for  the  right  man, 
Address  all  communications, 
with    references.       Box    541. 

Care  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

COLUMBUS.   OHIO 


FOR    SALE 

Small  Business  School.  Ideal  .  location  f<. 
hustling  resourceful  man  and  wife.  Mississipp 
Valley  town  of  10,000.  Big  opportunity  for  ex 
pansion.  Needs  good  penman.  Now  earning 
$300  per  month,  very  low  expense.  Big  BAR 
GAIN ;  Cash,  Terms  or  per  cent  basis 
life-scholarships  to  assume.  Possession  Jul 
Owner  entering  law  practice.  Address  ' 
I.",    care    Business   Educator,    Columbus,    Ohi  i 

Expert  Penman  and  Pen  Artist 

making  change.  Would  like  to  connect 
with  large  school  as  Head  of  Penman 
ship  and  Pen  Art  Department.  Car 
teach  other  subjects.  Plenty  of  exper 
ience.  Write  "EXPERT",  care  Busi- 
ness Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Business  College   For  Sale 

Well  established,  in  city  of  30,000 
no  competition.  School  is  now  payini 
$5,500  for  one  to  manage  and  teach 
Will  sell  for  cash  or  on  terms.  Schoo 
will  pay  for  itself  in  just  a  few  years 
Address  Box  545,  care  Business  Edu- 
cator, Columbus,   Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 

All  or  part  of  a  live  business  college 
in  city  of  100,000.  Address  "Real 
Buy,"  care  Business  Educator. 


College  For  Sale 


Commercial  College  estab- 
lished over  a  quarter  century; 
located  in  leading  Metropolis 
of  over  400,000  population. 
350  students  in  actual  attend- 
ance. Experienced  faculty  of 
long  service.  Assets  over 
S60.000.00. 

Careful  investigation  invited. 


BOX  1014 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


If  you  have  a  school  for  sale  or  dt 
sire  a  position,  advertise  in  the  Bus 
ness  Educator,     It  gets  results. 
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TEACHERS 
Make  Money 

If  They   Know  Where 

to  go  for  assistance  in  securing  positions. 
Many  superior  teachers  are  receiving  much 
less  than   they  need  to  accept. 

The   Ohio   Teacher's   Bureau 

is  an  organization  licensed  by  the  State  of 
Ohio  to  render  professional  service  to 
teachers  in  every  state  and  secure  positions 
for  them  by  bringing  together  worthy 
teachers  and  superintendents  who  are  in 
search  of  each  other. 

If  We  Do  not  Secure 

for  you  a  position  at  more  money  than  you 
can  secure  for  yourself,  you  will  be  under 
no  obligation  to  us. 

Send  for  Our  Booklet 

and  decide  the  matter  for  yourself.  We 
had   10,000  calls  for  teachers  last  year. 

THE  OHIO  TEACHER'S  BUREAU 

71   East  State  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
HENRY    G.    WILLIAMS,    Director 


Teachers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial,        Fine  Salaries. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


No 


npl„ 


Ma 


WE  SPECIALIZE  in  placing  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teach- 
ers.    Send  your   application  in 
now.     Registration  FREE. 

The  Commercial  Service  Agency, 


P.  0.  Box  618 


ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 


THE  EDUCATORS'  BUREAU 

619  Lemcke  Building 

INDIANAPOLIS,   INDIANA 

We  Have  Calls  for 

COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS 

FROM    ALL   PARTS   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


SALARIES    -    $1200 


$3600 


WANTED 

A-l  teacher  of  Bookkeeping  and  allied  si 
for  position  as  teacher  and  manager  of 
school.  Must  be  able  to  meet  the  publi 
sell  business.  Salary  and  Commission 
Owner  wishes  to  devote  his  time  to  other 
e«s.  Address  "National"  care  Busines 
ucator,  Columbus,  Ohio 


bjecls 
small 

E   and 


FINE  WRITTEN  CARDS 

You  will  be  pleased  with  a  dozen  of  my  finest  Ornate 
Cards  at  26c.     Fine  Script  at  35c.     Mixed  at  30c. 

GEO.  W.  REEF,  Penman 

139  S.  Cleveland  Avenue  CANTON,  OHIO 


M.  &  M.  INKSPOON 

Makes  every  pen  like  a  fountain  pen. 
500  to  800  words  with  one  dip. 
Silver  Plated,  Non-Corrosive.  Sam- 
ple 10c;  4  for  25c.  J.  L.  HENSKEY, 
Box  271,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


A  great  Eastern  commercial  school  has  just  taken  one  of  our  men  for 
accounting  at  $3000.  When  -»»_  -.  A  you  read  this  the  tide  of 
demand  will  be  setting  in  Jj)ej(J(J0  vigorously.  Better  be  "an 
early  bird."  ^^^^^^—    May  we  help  you? 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Manager 


(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 


Prospect  Hill,  Beverly,  Ms 


ALBERT 


Teachers'  Agency 

25  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


39TH     YEAR 


Teachers  of  Shorthand.  Bookkeeping,  Accounting.  Sail 
schools.  Vacancies  now  coming  in.    Send  for  booklet  "Teachii 
437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York        Symes  Building,  Denver 


thip  wanted  for  positions  in  best 

is  a  Business."     Other  OMcet:- 

Peyton  Building,  Spokane 


able  for  a  posit 
Sept! 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED 

1924.     We  maintain 

the  largest  teacher  placement  work  in  the  United  States  under  one  management  (under  the  personal  direction 
of  E.  E.  Olp.  2S  E.  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago.  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  28  E.  lackeon  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
Affiliated  offices  in  principal  cities.  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  BUREAU,  Chicago  Temple,  Chicago.  Exclus- 
ively for  college  and  university  teachers.  NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  Southern  Bldg.,  Washington. 
EDUCATION  SERVICE,  1454  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York.  THE  CHICAGO  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
SERVICE,  19  S.  LaSalle  St.,  places  well-trained  men  and  women  in  c 


Teachers  We  Place  You  in  the  Better  Positions 


Rocxrrfr-TEA  ch£rs 

AG£TA/CY 

410  U.S.Nat.  Bank  Bldg. Denver. Colo. 


WM.   RUFFER,   Ph.   □.   M» 


FREE  REGISTRATION 
UNEXCELLED  SERVICE 

■ BRANCH  OFFICES  i  

Portland,  Ore.     Minneapolis.  Minn.       Kansas  City,  Mo. 


POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS- 
BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 

Splendid  salaries,   choice   positions,  beginning  and  experienced  teachers  wanted. 
Write  for  free   literature:   state    qualifications  briefly.      Money  making  business 
colleges  for  sale.     Write  for  particulars — no  charge. 
Address  M.  S.  COLE,  Secy, 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSN.,  41  Cole  Bldg.,  MARION,  IND 


We  Make  a  Specialty  of  Placing  Com- 
mercial Instructors.  We  may  help  you? 

Although  early  in  the  season,  city  superintendents  and  school 
heads  are  already  advising  us  of  their  needs  for  the  coming 
year.  During  the  next  month,  we  will  personally  meet  hun- 
dreds of  superintendents  and  get  many  fine  openings.  If  you 
contemplate  a  change  in  September,  it  will  pay  you  to  enroll 
early. 

CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

BOWLING  GREEN  KENTUCKY 


TEACHERS 


Do  You  Want 
To  Locate  In 
Cleveland,  De- 
troit, Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Indianapolis,  Minnea- 
polis, Kansas  City,  Des  Moines,  Omaha  ?  We  have 
sent  our  candidates  to  these  and  to  many  other  good 
cities.  Detroit  took  two  in  February.  If  you  want 
a  better  position  for  the  coming  year,  write  us 
NOW.     Details  gladly  given. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President, 


ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


3te&uJmM&&wa&r      & 


H.  M.  ROWE'S  PAPERS  ON 
EDUCATION 

It  must  not  be  interred  that  what 
may  be  :>aid  in  these  articles  is  to' be 
taken  as  partisan  in  their  utterance. 
We  have  certain  great  educational 
problems  now  before  the  people  of  the 
country  that  are  up  for  solution  by  the 
people,  and  their  children  of  sufficient 
age  to  enable  them  to  exercise  a  fairly 
good  sound  judgment.  The  real  moul- 
ders of  public  opinion  on  some  of  these 
questions  are  not  the  rank  and  file 
teachers.  Courses  of  study,  outlining 
the  work  that  should  be  accomplished 
by  students  within  a  given  time,  etc., 
are  all  fixed  bv  those  who  are  classed 
as  school  administrators.  What  is  best 
for  those  who  are  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools?  This  is  another  of  the  ob- 
jections to  the  syllabus  strictly  en- 
forced, and  to  the  introduction  of  this 
and  that  and  the  other  supposed  new- 
ideas  in  teaching  before  they  have 
actually  been  properly  tried  out  and 
tested  and  their  worth  proven. 

The  centralization  of  our  educa- 
tional forces  at  Washington,  people  are 
afraid,  will  have  the  same  result  as  the 
creation  of  the  War  Boards,  which 
with  the  government  printing  press  be- 
hind them,  were  under  the  necessity  of 
issuing  certain  opinions,  mandates  and 
conclusions  which  have  since  been 
found  to  be  incorrect  in  many  import- 
ant features,  and  many  of  those  en- 
gaged on  these  Boards  are  now  sorry 
that  much  that  was  printed  was  ever 
published. 

Developments  in  education  can  not 
be  formulated  by  dictum  or  the  setting 
up  of  dogmatic  requirements.  They 
must  result  from  a  growth  of  intelli- 
gence that  accumulates  from  the  pri- 
mary teacher  up  to  the  heads  of  our 
public  school  system.  An  illustration 
of  this  point  is  seen  in  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  the  so-called  Junior 
High  School.  When  that  idea  was  first 
presented  it  swept  the  country  as  being 
altogether  the  finest  thing  yet  discov- 
ered to  take  care  of  the  boy  or  girl 
who  upon  finishing  the  usual  eight 
grades  in  our  public  school  courses, 
might  in  another  year  get  something 
that  would  be  especially  vocational. 

In  one  or  two  instances- this  special 
direction  was  given  to  the  work  of 
courses  of  study  beginning  as  low  as 
the  seventh  grade.  Now  we  are  being 
informed  from  many  sources  that  that 
has  been  found  to  be  altogether  wrong, 
and  that  a  part  of  the  eight  year  and 
possibly  of  the  ninth  year  which  used 
t<>  1"  the  rir^t  year  in  high  school, 
should  be  devoted  to  purely  elementary 
office  work  and  information  of  a  rather 
dubious  and  uncertain  kind,  and  that 
the  real  work  in  bookkeeping,  account- 
ancy, shorthand  ami  typewriting  must 
lie  delayed  until  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grades  or  the  third  and  fourth 
■I        mi    the   high    school. 

Hen  we  have  an  exhibition  of  going 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  Why 
tin-  strangi  phi  m  imena  i-  so  » ell  es- 
tablished .in  undertaking  .1-  the  supply 
ing  of  iln  pi  opei  -  ducational  m 
for  those  in  our  public  schools?  We 
all  recall  that  perhaps  the  principal  ar- 


gument advanced  was  that  the  Junior 
schools  would  request  young  people  to 
do  certain  kinds  of  work  in  vocational 
occupations  that  otherwise  they  could 
not  do,  and  that  if  a  student  could  go 
no  further  than  but  one  year  in  the 
Junior  High  School,  he  had  acquired  a 
tremendous  advantage  by  what  he 
learned   in   that   year. 

Another  strong  argument  advanced 
was  that  by  this  means  students  could 
be  held  longer  in  school  and  that  a 
great  many  students  could  be  held  the 
entire  four  yeras  by  giving  some  con- 
tinuation work  in  more  elementary 
subjects,  so  that  he  would  remain  for 
the  full  four  year  high  school  course. 

There  were  many  who  favored  this. 
There  were  many  who  didn't.  Those 
who  didn't  were  soon  considered  out- 
of-date  and  ultra-conservative  without 
proper  regard  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  boys  and  girls  in  school.  What 
was  the  result  of  that  experience?  To- 
day many  of  those  who  at  the  opening 
of  these  schools  were  strongest  in  their 
favor  are  today  opposed  to  them  and 
insist  that  high  school  students  are  not 
qualified  until  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year,  to  take  up  the  shorthand 
and  stenographic  courses.  Now  which 
is  right?  What  has  become  of  the  ar- 
gument that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
the  Junior  High  Schools  to  teach  the 
students  in  school?  What  has  become 
of  the  idea  that  the  youngsters  in  the 
•eight  grades  were  thoroughly  compe- 
tent to  handle  commercial  subjects  and 
their  -vocational  training  should  begin 
in  their  more  elementary  work  and 
years  in  the  high  school? 

There  was  still  another  reason  ad- 
vanced for  the  Junior  school,  which 
was  that  if  the  public  schools  did  not 
provide  training  in  commercial  sub- 
jects early  in  the  course,  students 
would  leave  the  public  schools  and  go 
to  the  private  schools  to  finish  their 
training.  What  has  become  of  that  ar- 
gument today  in  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  those  who  are  transforming  our 
courses  in  the  public  schools? 

It  is  a  very  old  statement  that  has 
been  made  many  times  that  steno- 
graphic and  commercial  students  would 
attend  the  private  schools  just  so  long 
as  the  value  of  the  time  saved  was 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  time  re- 
quired to  get  what  they  wanted  in  the 
high  schools.  That  condition  seems 
to  be  about  to  return. 

Where     lies    the    middle    ground    in 
meeting    these    conflicting    conditions? 
In    my   judgment   it    lies   just   where   it 
has    always     lain,     namely,     that     those 
students   having   the   grammar   schools 
must  be  provided   with   proper  courses 
in   sound   stenographic  and  commercial 
training  in   the   first   years   instead   of  in 
the    last    years   of   the    full    high    school 
course.     Those  that  are  sufficiently  in- 
I   and   want   to  make   themselves 
istS  in  these  two  groups  of  study 
and    those    that    may    he    termed    voca- 
tional,   may    then    take    up    profitably 
such  subjects  as  "business  administra- 
te   operations  "    "business    pro- 
edure,"   some   of   tin-   depai  tments   of 
higher  accountancy  and  other   u 
Study  that   will  add   to  and   give  attrac- 


tive work  for  those  who  have  com-1 
pleted  their  courses  in  their  vocational 
studies  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  high 
school. 

This  is  no  dictum  of  mine.  It  is  sim- 
ply the  logical  conclusion  of  a  great 
many  teachers  who  are  giving  the  mat- 
ter careful  consideration  in  view  of  this 
latter  movement  toward  substituting 
the  junior  work  with  something  a  little 
more  substantial,  followed  right  up 
with  substantial  vocational  training 
work  in  the  next  two  years,  leaving 
the  information  and  other  subjects  that 
have  been  so  persistently  stressed  back 
to  the  last  two  years  in  the  high  school 
where  they  properly  belong  and  have 
always   belonged. 

I  am  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  again  stress  upon  superin- 
tendents, principals  and  teachers,  the 
importance  of  a  proper  recognition  01 
what  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the 
liberty  of  the  tongue  really  means,  that 
both  should  be  restricted  to  legitimate 
subject  and  to  all  that  relates  to  the 
lower  planes  of  life  and  living  should 
be  forced  from  the  public  prints  of  the 
land  by  the  simple  process  of  not  read- 
nig  such  mediums,  and  from  the  speech 
makers  of  the  land  who  are  so  actively 
engaged  in  pushing  before  the  people, 
one  propaganda  after  another  of  ques- 
tionable and  inferior  quality.  This  does 
not  mean  that  there  is  to  be  any  re- 
striction insisted  upon  that  is  not  it: 
accordance  with  conditions  I  have  laid 
down. 

Civilization  depends  for  its  progress 
and  advancement,  if  we  are  to  have 
such  things,  upon  the  withdrawal  of 
from  public  attention,  those  things 
which  destroy  civilization  and  inoculate 
the  principles  and  practices  of  barbar- 
ism.   

CENTRAL  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

This  association  will  convene  at 
Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  April  3,  4,  and  5.  On  the  same 
dates  The  Central  Division  of  Iowa 
State  Teachers'  Association  will  con- 
vene in  Des  Moines,  at  Hotel  Savery 
It  is  expected  that  some  of  the  work 
of  both  associations  will  be  united. 

The  officers  of  the  C.  C.  T.  A.  are 
inviting  the  commercial  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  to  meet  with  them.  In 
fact,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  secure 
a  large  attendance,  and  the  names  ot 
the  officers  are  sufficient  to  insure  a 
very  profitable  and  interesting  meet- 
ing. The  names  of  the  officers  follow 
President  —  Mary    L.    Champion,    Des 

Moines.   Iowa. 
Vice-President — H.  J.   Holm,  Chicago. 

111. 
Secretary  —  Modesta    M.    Barton,    De- 

Moines,   Iowa. 
I'i  easurer — R.  M.  Phillips,  Des   Moines. 

Iowa. 

Executive  Committee — Janet  Biller 
Des  Moines,  Iowa:  Bruce  F.  Gates. 
Waterloo.  Iowa;  John  R.  Gregg,  Chi- 
cago,  111. 


written  cards  for  35c.  As 
■taction,  I  will  Rive  you  more  than  your  money's  worth 
Write  and  lie  convinced.  A  specimen  showing  mv  skill,  10c 
Write  Now  Lesions  in  IVrmansliip  liv  mail.  [BNE5T  E 
JACKSON,  Penman,  22  W.  30th  St. .Wilmington,  Del 
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COMMERCIAL   DESIGNING 

By  D.  W.  Hoff,  Meadville  Commercial 

College,  Meadville,  Pa. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  Mahony's 
si 'iis  ilesign  a  word  of  explanation  is 
necessary.  In  1903,  Lawrence,  Mass., 
celebrated  her  fiftieth  anniversary. 
The  task  of  designing  a  suitable  emb- 
lem for  the  occasion  fell  to  me.  Three 
rivers  run  through  the  city,  the  Mer- 
riinac  in  almost  a  straight  line 
through  the  center  of  the  city  and 
the  Shawsheen  and  Spicket  Rivers  at 
angles  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the 
main  course  of  the  Merrimac.  The 
three  white  stripes  on  the  shield  at 
the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the 
design  represent  the  three  rivers  and 
show  their  respective  courses.  The 
design  took  the  form  of  flags,  ban- 
ners, shields,  pins,  buttons,  a  huge 
set  piece  in  the  fireworks  display,  etc., 
and  is  recognized  by  every  school 
child  of  Lawrence  as  the  official  emb- 
lem of  the  city.  The  Lawrence  Flag 
is  also  mentioned  in  "Municipal 
Flags"  published  for  the  Municipal 
Reference  Library  of  Chicago,   111. 

Now  as  the  advent  of  the  emblem 
marked  a  half  century's  existence  for 
Lawrence  and  as  the  Mahony  Shoe 
Store  had  done  business  in  Lawrence 
for  fifty  years,  its  presence  in  the  de- 
sign proclaims  that  fact.  The  "M" 
on  the  other  shield,  stands  for  Ma- 
hony. The  cuts  from  this  design  are 
in  two  forms.  When  only  a  signature 
cut  is  needed  for  heading  an  adver- 
tisement, or  on  the  office  stationery 
the  lower  part  bearing  only  the  sig- 
nature is  mounted  on  a  separate  base. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  design  is  the  unique  signature 
on  the  base.  It  owes  its  attractive- 
ness chiefly  to  trie  similarity  of  form 
in  the  top  of  the  capitals,  and  the  ec- 
centric double  stroke  underscore. 
Having  adopted  the  signature  as  a 
trade  mark  the  firm  had  it  stamped 
on  the  soles  of  their  shoes,  woven  in 
silk  in  the  pull  straps  of  the  shoes, 
printed  on  their  office  stationery,  and 
worked  in  a  metal  sign  spanning  the 
entire  width  of  their  front  store.  This 
is  what  might  be  styled  an  architec- 
tural design.  When  the  design  is 
used  as  a  whole  it  is  intended  chiefly 
for  use  for  display  advertising  in 
newspapers    and    magazines. 

In  laying  out  this  design  the  T 
square  and  angle  will  be  found  very 
useful.  Use  bow  pen  and  compass 
for  the  top,  and  fill  in  with  broad 
point  pen,  first  edging  the  outlines 
with  pen  held  in  the  writing  or  let- 
tering position  then  laying  it  almost 
flat  on  its  back  to  spread  the  ink  more 
evenly  and  rapidly  over  the  broad 
surfaces.  A  drawing  similar  to  this 
should  bring  from  $10    to  $12. 


Help  On  Hard  Letters 


master  it.     No  charge. 

ARTHUR  G.  SKEELES 

13S9  Highland  St.         COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


.  SMOE  STORK 

FOR    MORE.  THAN  A 

Half  Century 


S.  E.  LESLIE 

3201  EUCLID  AVE.      CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Fine  Penmanship  for  Bookkeeping,  Cor- 
respondence and  Penmanship  Texts.  Send 
copy  for   estimate. 


A  REAL  GLOSS  INK 

Dries  with  a  rich  black  gloss  but  has  a 
fine  black  hair  line.  Flows  almost  like 
fluid   ink.      Sample    2-oz.    bottle,    postpaid, 


An  Order  From  One  Who  Knows. 
Obey!     Obedience  Is  Gold  ! 

"You  should  let  others  see  your  work  and 
receive  inspiration  lrom  it."  E.  A.  Lupfer. 
You  should  do  your  part,  too!  See  by  your- 
self and  be  inspired.  Send  45  ets.  for  one 
dozen  written  cards  and  a  specimen  for 
yiiur  ~crap  book.  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
just  drop  me  a  card  and  I  shall  refund  your 


■  proposition, 
ERO  CC     — 
c  909,    San  Juan, 


oJpecial anen&on  given 

ib  reproduction  ofScripi 
andVenmanship  Copies 

cThe  GIerr^° 

Engraving  Co. 

Engravers 

Designers 

(3   Illustrators 

Columbus,    Ohio 


PORTO  RICO 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

(Continued  from  page   19) 

"A"  Capital  Account 

Interest   S  75.00         Invested    $     8,500.00 

Loss   675.00  Due  to  firm 10.850.00 

Cash   balance  held 18.000.00 


$  19,350.00 


Balance  due  firm ?  10,850.00 

"B"  Capital  Account 

Loss  $        337.50         Invested 

Balance   8,762.50         Interest 


$     9,100.00 


?  19.550.Ot) 


.$     9,000.00 
100.00 

$     9,100.00 


Balance   $     8,762.50 

"C"  Capital  Account 

Interest $         75.00         Invested    $     5.500.00 

Loss  337.50 

Balance   5,087.50  $     5,500.00 


$     5,500.00         Balance   $     5,087.50 

Assuming  that  "A's"  account  is  good,  the  following  journal  entries  would 
be  made : 

Dr.     Cash  in  Bank ! $10,850.00 

Cr.     "A",    Capital   $10,850.00 

"B",   Capital   8.762.50 

"C",   Capital   5.087.50 

Cr.     Cash  (in  bank)  13.850.00 

Assuming  that  "A"  has  no  assets  nor  liabilities  outside  of  his   interest  in 
the  partnerhip.  the  entries  would  be  as  follows: 

Dr.     "B".   Capital   $  5.-425.00 

"C",    Capital   5.425.00 

Cr.     "A",    Capital    

To  record  the  loss  on  the  worthless  account  of  *'A". 

•■B",   Capital   3,000.00 

Cr.     Cash  (in  bank)  

To  record  the  payment  of  remaining  cash  to  "B". 

"B",   Capital   '. 337.50 

Cr.     "C",  Capital  

To  record  the  payment  of  the  balance  due  from  "C"  to  "B' 


Dr. 
Dr. 


$10,850.00 

3,000.00 

337.50 


MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
our  modern  high-powered  systems  of 
education,  too  much  mere  learning  and 
doing  and  not  enough  thinking.  Ab- 
sorbing knowledge  which  is  not  used 
in  wholesome  and  effective  thinking,  is 
as  bad  for  the  mind  as  it  is  bad  for  the 
body  to  store  up  unused  food  in  the 
form  of  fatty  tissue.  We  can  no  more 
learn  all  the  things  there  are  to  learn 
than  we  can  eat  our  fill  of  all  the 
things  there  are  to  eat.  So  it  comes  to 
a  matter  of  selection.  What  are  the 
best  things  for  us  to  learn  to  know 
and  do  and  think  about?  Clearly,  that 
is  mostly  a  personal  matter.  The  right 
answer  will  depend  upon  what  sort  of 
a  person  we  happen  to  be.  Try  to  find 
out  what  kind  of  an  education  you  can 
best  use,  and  then  go  to  it,  as  the  boys 
say.  A  man  is  not  educated  when  he. 
has  an  education  that  he  cannot  use, 
don't  forget  that.  ()l  course,  I  do  not 
in.  n:  that  we  should  never  learn  any- 
thing that  we  cannot  use  in  monej 
making  or  other  forms  of  efficiency. 
ig  .in  educatii >n,  1  mean  being 
nourished  and  strengthened  bj  it  nun- 
tally,  morally  and  physically.  There 
is    a    lot    of    education    that     is     just     50 

much  junk  t"  its  possessors      Abraham 
Lincoln,    so    his    biographers    tells    us, 

had    in    him    very    little    responsiveness 

to  the   beauties  and  refinements   in  1" 


found  in  either  nature  or  art.  On  one 
occasion,  his  law  partner  and  friend, 
William  H.  Hearndon.  himself  a  lover 
and  keen  student  of  both  art  and  na- 
ture, tried  to  get  the  great  Emancipa- 
tor and  leader  of  men,  to  read  some 
book  of  etherialized  poetic  philosophy. 
Lincoln  good-naturedly  waded  through 
a  few  pages  of  it,  then  threw  down  the 
volume  and  said  to  his  friend  with  a 
quizical  smile:  "Billy,  there's  no  use 
of  my  putting  in  time  with  this  stuff; 
it  was  not  written  for  me."  It  would 
save  a  lot  of  time,  as  well  as  much 
good  paper  and  printer's  ink  if  all  of 
us  were  wise  enough  to  know  what  has 
nut   been   written   for  us. 

It  is  not  for  me  or  anyone  else  to 
tell  anybody  what  is  best  for  him  to 
learn  and  to  do  and  to  think  about. 
That  is  something  that  every  one  who 
has  learned  to  think  at  all  would  do 
better  to  work  out  for  himself.  When 
i  tis  under  a  sane  regulation,  I  think 
that  the  very  best  thing  in  modern 
education  is  its  principle  of  selective 
study.  Mind  you.  I  do  not  mean  turn- 
ing a  lot  of  ignorant  ami  thoughtless 
anil  frivilous  youth  loose  upon  a  course 

ol      Stud}      .mil     allow      them     to     choose 

their  subject  For  study  on  the  principle 
..I    least    resistance,   lining   up   the   hill 

with  the  things  known  as  "snaps".     Al- 

anything    would    he    better    than 

that;    but    there    is    neither    excuse    or 


reason  for  this  abuse,  any  more  than 
there  was  for  the  by-gone  system  of 
cramming  everybody  through  the  same 
curricullum,  after  the  manner  of  stuf- 
fing sausage  skins.  Learner,  teacher 
and  parent  should  seriously  co-oper- 
ate in  deciding  the  form  that  the  edu- 
cation of  any  boy  or  girl  should  take. 
Mistakes  here  are  always  painful  to  all 
parties  to  them  as  well  as  costly  and 
usually   irrevocable. 

Every  young  person  beyond  the  pri- 
mary grade,  if  he  has  the  brains  to  be 
educated  at  all,  should  have  some  say 
as  to  how  he  is  to  be  educated.  But 
if  a  mistake  has  been  made  by  those 
who  have  had  the  matter  in  charge  and 
they  have  tried  to  make  you  a  book- 
keeper or  a  pluniber  or  a  school  teacher 
when  you  ought  to  be  a  naturalist,  or 
an  artist  or  a  farmer,  you  are  entitled, 
when  you  are  sure  of  the  matter,  to 
correct  the  mistake,  no  matter  whose 
toes  are  trod  on.  For  my  part,  I 
would  as  soon  break  rock  in  a  chain 
gang  as  be  forced  into  a  vocation  for 
which  I  had  neither  love  nor  aptitude. 
Now,  if  that  is  preaching  anarchy, 
make  the  most  of  it.  We  have  at  least 
the  right  to  be  reasonably  happy  in 
this  troublous  old  world,  and  no  misfit 
can  ever  be   happy. 


Mrs.  R.  R.  Reed  is  a  new  typewriting 
instructor  in  the  Ferris  Institute,  Big 
Rapids,  Mich.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
Mankato.  Minn.,  Commercial  College, 
and  had  work  in  Mankato  State  Nor- 
mal School.  Mr.  Reed  teaches  the 
penmanship  in  the  Ferris  Institute. 
The  Reed  team  of  writing  teachers  in 
the  Ferris  Institute  is  a  very  strong 
one. 

The  Miller  School  of  Business,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  has  for  years  been  a  faith- 
ful supported  of  The  Business  Educa- 
tor, and  has  turned  out  many  hundreds 
of  good  writers.  A  large  list  of  sub- 
scriptions is  hereby  acknowledged 
from   them. 
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re  finding  this  book  immensely  interesting. 
,  and  self-teaching.  Exerpts  from  comments 
rvelous  contribution."  A  wonderful  -,chieve- 
"Correetly  named. "    You  will  enjoy  it.    It  costs 


only  $1 .00.  Order  your  copy  NOW 
Address:  H.  M.  HILL,  Supi 
ship,   Columbia,   S.   C.     Box  725 
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This  design  by  Fielding  Schofield. 

free  of  charge  with  advertising  literat 

tion  was  then  also  widely  known  as  < 

man  ever  used  fine  pen  work  with  which  to  attract  th 


is  one  of   his  best,  was  a  familiar   one  to  many  persons  about   thirty  years  ago,   for   it  was  then  sent   out 
from  the  Gem  City  Business  College,   Quincy,    111.      Mr.   D.   L.   Musselman,  the  founder  of  that  institu- 
of   the  leading  penmen  and  commercial    teachers   of   that    time,    and    probably    no   other   commercial   school 
tention  of  prospective  students  to  his  institution  with  better  results  than  he  did. 
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sent  on  request. 
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Penmanship  has  helped  hundreds  become  PROFESSION 
ALS.  Send  for  proof.  Your  name  on  six  styles  of  cards 
if  yon  send  10c.  A.  P.  MEUB,  Expert  Penman,  2051 
N.  Lake  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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Write  for  book.  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman," 
and  beautiful  specimens.  Free.  Your  name  on  card  if 
you  enclose  stamp.  F.W.  TAMBLYH,  406  Ridge  Bldg. ,  Kansas  City.  Mo, 


A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

AT  HOME 
You  can  earn  a  B.  C.  S.,  B.  Accts.t  M. 
Accts.,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Pen- 
manship, while  teaching.  Other  college  work. 
Special  Summer  School  for  resident  work. 
Other  courses  including  Salesmanship,  Pub- 
lic Speaking,  High  School,  Accounting, 
Short  Story  Writing,  Poultry  Culture,  Phy- 
sical Education,  all  taught  by  experts. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 
Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  Bernard  Mac- 
fadden,  Elbert  Hubbard  II. 
More  calls  for  graduates  than  we  can 
supply.  Tuition  at  cost.  Personal  atten- 
tion. Standard  textbooks.  Write  for  in- 
formation. 

THE   PEOPLES   COLLEGE 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 


In  considering  the  work  of  great  penmen  of  past  years  we  readily  see  that  one  excelled  in  one  branch  of  the  work  and  another  in  another 
branch.  Few  were  so  marvelously  sklilful  in  all  divisions  of  pen  work.  Judging  from  the  specimen  above,  and  from  the  others  in  this  number 
of  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  from  the  pen  of  Fielding  Schofield,  it  is  apparent  that,  however  skillful  he  may  have  been  in  other  lines  of 
pen  work,  he  easily  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  skillful  pen  flourishers  ever  known.  John  D.  Williams  is  generally  regarded  as  the  father  of  pen 
flourishing  in  this  country,  and  we  presume  that  Mr.  Schofield  drank  freely  from  the  enchanting  Willaims  fountain.  In  presenting  these  fine 
specimens  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Schofiled,  let  us  hope  that  we  are  perpetuating  the  fountain  of  inspiration  from  which  many  ambitious  young 
penmen  may  imbibe  copiously. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 


The  tenth  annual  session  of  the  Summer 
School  for  Commercial  Teachers  under  the 
direction  -of  the  Bowling  Green  Business 
University  will  be  held  from  July  1  to  August 
8,  1924.  The  features  including  lectures,  the 
discussion  of  general  subjects,  and  everything 
else  that  have  popularized  it  all  these  years, 
will  not  be  changed,  but  to  this  is  added  a 
wonderfully  strong  course  for  teachers  who 
want  credits.  It  is  arranged  so  part  of  it  can 
be  taken  this  year  and  part  next,  and  so  on. 
A  great  opportunity  for  those  who  want 
work,  inspiration,  credits  and  pleasure.  Ac- 
credited by  University  of  Kentucky  and  on 
approved  list  of  many  state  education  de- 
partments. Near  Mammoth  Cave.  Write 
for  particulars. 


Bowling  Green  Business  University 

BOWLING  GREEN  KENTUCKY 
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Long    Experience    in     Printing    Repro- 
ductions of  Pen  Work 


Reference: 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Send  us  your  Specifications  for  Estimate 

THE  HANN  &  ADAIR   PRINTING  CO. 

133   East  Chestnut  St. 
COLUMBUS,    OHIO 
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Thoroughly  Organized  and  Complete  in  All  Branches 

Hausam's  Practical   Writing  Course 

A  Series  of  Seven  Books  for  the  Grades.  Adopted  and 
re-adopted  by  the  Kansas  School  Book  Commission  (or 
all  Grade  Schools  of  Kansas.  Now  offered  for  the  first 
time  for  adoption  outside  of  Kansas Per  Book,  10.10 

The   Hausam   System  of   Practical  Writing 

Two  Books  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  Made  the 
Official  System  for  all  Kansas  High  Schools  by  the  State 
School  Book  Commission.  New  in  Plan  of  Organization. 
Rich  in  Materials  for  Study  and  Practice.  Now  offered 
for  the  first  time  for  adoption  outside  of  Kansas. 

Part   I.   35c;    Part  II,   40c 

The  Hausam  System  of  Text  Lettering 

For  Students,  Teachers,  Engrossers,  Engravers,  Show 
Card  Writers,  Billing  Clerks,  Etc.  Unsurpassed  in  Plan 
of  Organization,  Technique  and  Beauty Per  Copy,  $1.00 

The  Hausam  Practical  Penmanship  Wall  Charts 

For  Every  School  Room,  to  make  the  Teaching  of  Writing 
Effective.  Issued  in  pairs.  Each  Chart  27x39  in.  Cloth 
bound  all  around.  Large,  perfect  forms  of  all  capitals, 
small  letters  and  numerals  with  staff  ruling.  Scientific 
grouping.  Many  other  important  features.  No  other 
Penmanship  Charts  in   the  same  class Per  Pair.  $3.75 

The  Hausam  System  of  Plain  Penmanship  (Com- 
plete) 

Complete  Teacher's  Manual  for  Teaching  Penmanship  in 
all  Grades,  and  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  The  most 
Comprehensive  Work  on  Plain  Penmanship  ever  published. 
Cloth  bound,  7x9  in.  Gold  side  stamp.  Nearly  400  illus- 
trations. More  than  200  questions  and  answers  on  all 
phases    of    penmanship    teaching.      Many    new    pedagogical 

discussions   Per   Copy,  $6.00 

Correspondence  Courses  in  All  Branches  of  Penmanship 
Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

Address  L.  H.  HAUSAM 

Box  558B  Emporia,   Kansas 


Win  a  Business  Educator 
Penmanship  Certificate 

Every  student  who  is  following  the  penmanship 
lessons  in  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  should 
not  be  satisfied  until  his  writing  is  good  enough  to 
merit  a  B.  E.  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Penman- 
ship. 

Teachers  who  encourage  their  pupils  to  bring  their 
work  up  to  the  certificate  standard  will  find  the 
certificate  idea  a  great  aid  in  securing  results  in 
handwriting.  If  you  have  not  tried  it,  now  is  the 
time  to  begin. 

A  new  circular  giving  full  information  regarding 
this  Certificate,  as  well  as  other  Certificates 
we  issue,  will  be  mailed  on  request.  It  contains 
specimens  of  penmanship  showing  how  well  a  pupil 
must  write  to  be  eligible  for  a  Certificate.  It  is  an 
interesting  circular,  and  you  will  wish  a  copy. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER 

PENMANSHIP  SPECIALISTS 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Zanerian  Summer  School 


For  Teachers,  Supervisors, 
Penmen,  Engrossing  Artists, 
and  all  interested  in  good 
handwriting. 

SPECIAL  TERM 

July  7th  to  August  15th 

Students  may  enroll  earlier  than  July  7 


Zanerian   College   of    Penmanship 

Columbus,  Ohio 
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Michigan  Boulevard,  showing  Tower  Building,  the  entire  tenth  floor  of  which  is 
occupied  by  Gregg  School.  The  view  is  from  the  steps  of  the  Art  Institute,  one 
of   the   attractions  which   make   Chicago   a  pleasant   place    to   spend   the  summer. 

GREGG  SUMMER  NORMAL 

A  Distinctive  Course  of  Six  Weeks  that  Increases  a  Teacher's 
Efficiency  and  Salary 


THE   Normal    Course  given  annually   at 
Gregg     School     includes     review     and 
methods   of  teaching  shorthand,    type- 
writing, bookkeeping,  salesmanship,  secretar- 
ial! duties  and  related  business  subjects. 

Instruction  by  expert  business  teachers  is 
vigorous  and  vitalized  with  many  new  ideas, 
improvements  and  perfections  of  teaching 
methods  that  renew  enthusiasm  and  make 
teaching  easier  and  much  more  effective. 
Gregg  Summer  Normal  will  make  a  good 
teacher  a  better  teacher;  and  to  the  one  about 
to  enter  this  profession  it  is  well  nigh  indis- 
pcnsible. 

College  Credit 

An  accredited  course  in  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy is  offered  and  may  be  elected  by  those 
who  wish  to  earn  three  semester  hours  of 
college   credit. 

Constant  Demand  for  Gregg  Teachers 

Our  Placement  Bureau  assists  our  normal 
graduates      in      securing      desirable      appoint- 


ments. There  is  no  charge  for  this  service. 
And  inasmuch  as  we  receive  more  requests 
for  teachers  than  we  have  NORMAL  gradu- 
ates, positions  can  always  be  secured  by 
those  who  are  qualified. 

Known  for  Results 

Last  summer  and  every  summer  Gregg  Nor- 
mal students  come  from  almost  every  state 
in  the  Union  and  the  Provinces  of  Canada. 
The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  a  let- 
ter typical  of  many:  "I  can  say  that  I  have 
never  spent  a  summer  at  study  where  I  have 
accomplished  so  much  as  I  did  at  your 
school.  I  am  now  holding  a  fine  position  as 
shorthand  and  typewriting  teacher  at  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota.  I  owe  my  success  to 
the   ( iregg  School." 

32-page  Bulletin  Free 

The  Normal  Session  opens  July  7  and  closes 
August  15.  Attending  Gregg  Normal  will 
bring  you  both  pleasure  and  profit.  Send  for 
Bulletin  now  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  it. 


GREGG    SCHOOL 


6  North  Michigan  Ave. 
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SHAW      BUSINESS     BOOKS 

oAnnouncing 

"Accounting  Principles 
Underlying  Federal 
Income  Taxes, 
1924" 

ByE.  L.  KOHLER,  C.P.A. 

Senior  Partner,  Kohler,  Pettengill  and  Company; 

Professor  of  Accounting,  Northwestern  University 

School  of  Commerce 

MANY  books  have  been  written  from  the  legal  or  reference 
point  of  view  on  Federal  Income  Taxes,  but  here,  at  last,  is  a 
manual  that  makes  clear  the  principles  of  accounting  underlying 
them.  Briefly,  the  author  brings  out  the  principles  of  Federal  In- 
come Taxation  which  are  definitely  established  and  explains  exactly 
how  these  principles  apply  in  accounting  for  the  taxable  income  of 
the  individual  and  corporation.  The  law  and  regulations  are  con- 
densed as  far  as  possible.  Examples  containing  figures  are  given  to 
clarify  brief  statements  which  otherwise  would  be  obscure.  Digests 
and  interpretations  of  the  more  important  cases  follow  the  discus- 
sion of  the  various  topics.  Most  important,  there  are  problems 
which  illustrate  the  practical  application  of  the  more  difficult  points. 

Definite  Pointers  in 
Accounting  Procedure 

XJL7ITH  keen  directness,  the  author 
*  "  goes  right  to  the  very  heart  of 
income  tax  accounting.  Each  ruling 
and  decision  is  carefully  examined, 
clearly  interpreted  and  critically  dis- 
cussed. Step  by  step,  the  author  shows 
exactly  how  to  prepare  each  item  of 
your  return.  Whether  you  should  re- 
port your  income  on  a  cash  or  accrual 
basis  is  definitely  set  forth.  What 
method  of  accounting  to  use,  the 
procedure  and  form  to  follow  if  you 
want  to  change  your  accounting  meth- 
od or  the  period  of  your  fiscal  year 
are  explained.  Rules  are  laid  before 
you  that  will  enable  you  to  distin- 
guish clearly  between  capital  and 
revenue  expenditures.  In  short,  you 
are    shown    just    how    to    apportion 
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properly  all  disbursements  in  making 
your  income  tax  returns.  Forms  for 
1924,  illustrated  with  typical  fill-ins, 
are  included. 

A  Tax  Course  in 

Convenient  Book  Form 

"LTERE,  in  compact,  usable  form, 
*-*■  the  whole  field  of  Federal  In- 
come Taxes  has  been  covered  and  so 
presented  that  you  can  turn  instantly 
to  practically  any  problem  that  comes 
up  in  making  up  1924  returns.  A  de- 
tailed index  provides  for  quick  refer- 
ence to  any  particular  point.  Diffi- 
cult questions  are  made  clear  with  il- 
lustrative problems.  Digesting  the 
law,  clarifying  the  rulings  and  ex- 
plaining the  correct  accounting  pro- 
cedure, the  author  has  prepared  a 
book  that  is  invaluable  to  every  man 
dealing  with  the  income  tax  law. 

p.—  —  —  —  ____    No  money  now — mail  coupon  — —  — — — 
A.  W.  SHAW  COMPANY,  Cass,  Huron  and  Erie  Streets,  Chicago 
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Selections  from  Our  List 


Junior    ArithmetiC-Parts  One  and  Two 

These  books  bring  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  possessed  by  the  pupil  to  bear 
on  the  practical  affairs  of  a  business  office.  Accounts,  statements,  and  other  phases 
of  bookkeeping  are  presented  from  the  purely  arithmetical  point  of  view.  Contains 
also  valuable  drills  in  rapid  calculation  and  the  more  practical  and  commonly  used 
short  methods. 

Part  Two  presents  the  elements  of  bookkeeping  in  extremely  simple  form. 
Transactions  are  given  covering  three  calendar  months  and  the  books  are  closed 
six  times.     Short,  easy  sets  for  supplementary  drill  are  included. 


Rowe's  Commercial  Law 

Written  in  simple  style  so  that  the  subject  matter  is  perfectly  intelligible  to 
the  average  student.  The  subject  of  contracts  is  consistently  coordinated  with  all 
the  other  subjects  treated  in  the  text. 


Dengler's  Lessons  and  Exercises 
in  English 

A  sensible  text  presenting  the  minimum  essential  grammatical  facts  in  a 
logical  and  systematic  manner,  supplemented  by  extensive  and  carefully  selected 
illustrative  and  practice  matter.  Contains  valuable  exercises  on  "Words  Fre- 
quently Misused". 

Teachers'  keys  supplied  without  charge. 

Send  for  Complete  Descriptive  Circulars  of  These  Books 
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Remington 


THE  NEW  QUIET  12  TRIUMPHS 

In  School  and  Office 

PHIS  latest  Remington  model  is  repeating  in  the  school- 

-^  room  the  extraordinary  success  it  has  won  in  the  business 

world.    In  half  a  century  of  typewriter  history  no  other 

machine  has  so  quickly  won  the  hand  and  heart  of  teachers 

and  students  —  so  decisive  are  its  many  superiorities. 

Its  natural  touch,  its  light  action  and  its  exceptional  re- 
sponsiveness are  a  revelation  in  swift  and  easy  operation. 
And  the  beauty  of  its  work  is  a  source  of  pride  to  every  typist. 

Send  to  us  for  our  booklet,  "What  Some  of  America's  Lead- 
ing Schools  Say  About  the  Remington  Quiet  Twelve."  The  testi- 
mony of  these  leading  commercial  educators  is  so  convincing 
that  it  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

374  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
'■Branches  Everywhere 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD  SINCE  THE  INVENTION 
OF   THE    WRITING    MACHINE 
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Ellis  Industrial 
Bookkeeping 

for 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES 

and 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Adapted  to  ANY  CONDITION  in  ANY  SCHOOL 

Look   over   this   list   of   our   other   publications 
that  have  found  favor 

Tablet  Method  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping 


New  Model  Arithmetic 
Ellis  Rapid  Calculation 
Effective  English  and  Letter 

Writing 
Letter  Writing  for  the  Business 

Builder 
Modern  Banking 

Ellis  Method  of  Home  Accounting 
Principles  of  Bookkeeping 
Ellis  Method  of  Farm  Accounting 


Vocabulary  Method  of  Training 

Touch  Typists 
Accuracy  Plus 
Office  Dictation 
Expert  Dictation 
Essentials  of  Commercial  Law 
Ellis  Rational  Speller 
New  English  System  for  New 

American  Citizens 


Your  Sample  Copy  is  Ready— Send  for  It 

ELLIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Educational  Publishers 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


America's  Most  Popular 
School  Pen 


Esterbrook  No.  556 

This  pen  is  more  widely  used 
than  any  other  in  our  schools, 
because  of  its  fine  point  and  easy, 
elastic  action;  also  because  it  is 
made  by  America's  oldest  and 
largest  steel  pen  manufacturer. 

FREE 

"100  Famous  Signatures" 

Send  15  cents  for  the  12  most  popular 
Esterbrook  pens.  With  them  we  will 
mail  you  an  attractive,  interesting  book- 
let, containing  the  autographs  of  100 
famous  men  and  women. 

Address  Dept.   B.  E. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
Canadian  Agents:     Tbe  Brown  Bros    Ltd.,  Toronto 


Metropolitan 

Business 

Speller 


New  Edition 
By  V.  G.  Potter 

McKinley  High  School 
Chicago 


Over  6000  words.  New  lessons  containing  words  pertaining 
to  Aeroplanes,  Radio,  Automobiles,  etc.  Complete  Index,  244 
pages,    attractive   binding,    50   cents. 

A  Superior  Speller 

Twofold  Design.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  Speller  we  had  constantly  in  mind  two  objects:  first, 
to  teach  the  pupil  to  spell,  and  second  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary, 
especially  of   words  in  general  use. 

Classification  of  Words.  As  an  aid  to  the  memory  we  have 
classified  words,  as  regards  sounds,  syllabication,  accents  and 
meaning.  We  have  grouped  the  words  relating  to  each  par- 
ticular kind  of  business  into  lessons,  by  which  the  student  is 
enabled  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  vocabulary  of  that  busi- 
ness. We  have  interspersed  miscellaneous  exercises  in  the 
nature  of  reviews.  We  have  grouped  words  that  can  best  be 
learned  by  comparison,  such  as  Stationery  and  Stationary. 

Abbreviations  of  states,  months,  railways  and  commercial 
terms  are  given  in  regular  lesson  form,  and  grouped  alphabeti- 
cally. We  regard  abbreviating  of  almost  equal  importance 
with  spelling. 

Syllabication  and  pronunciation  are  shown  by  the  proper  divi- 
sion of  words,  and  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks.  The  words 
are  printed  in  bold  type,  and  the  definitions  in  lighter  face,  so 
as  to  bring  out  the  appearance  of  the  word, — an  aid  in  sight 
spelling. 


Metropolitan 
System  of 
Bookkeeping 


New  Edition 
By 

W.  A.  SheafUr 


You  Will  Like  It.  The  text  emphasizes  the  thought  side  of 
the  subject.  It  stimulates  and  encourages  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  pupil.  Pupils  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  subect  as  well 
as  facility  in  the  making  of  entries.  It  is  a  thoroughly  seasoned, 
therefore  accurate,  text  supported  by  complete  Teachers'  Refer- 
ence   Books,  and   Teachers'    Manual. 

Parts  I  and  II  text  is  an  elementary  course  suitable  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  Two  semesters  are 
required  in  High  Schools  and  a  correspondingly  shorter  time 
in  more  intensified  courses. 

Parts  III  and  IV  text  is  suitable  for  an  advanced  course 
following  any  modern  elementary  text.  We  make  the  statement 
without  hesitation,  that  this  is  the  most  teachable,  most  up-to- 
date,  and  strongest  text  published  for  advanced  bookkeeping-  and 
elementary  accounting  use. 

Corporation-Mfg.-Voucher  unit  is  bound  in  heavy  paper  covers 
and  contains  all  of  Part  IV.  It  is  a  complete  course  in  Cor- 
poration accounting  including  instructions,  set  of  transactions, 
exercises,  problems,  etc.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  text  for 
this  part  of  your  accounting  course.  List  prices,  Text,  120 
pages,  40  cents.  Supplies,  including  Blank  Books  and  Papers, 
95  cents. 

EXAMINATION  COPIES  will  be  submitted  upon  request 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


Texts   for  Commercial    Subjects 
37  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
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NO  MONEY  NEEDED 

IN  ADVANCE 

I  am  willing  to  send  in  commission  lovely  goods 
for  collectors,  dealers  or  speculators.  I  possess  a 
very  big  stock  in  novelties,  European  and  overseas, 
war  stamps,  etc.,  etc.  I  am  selling  off  this  kind  of 
goods  at  any  price.  I  wish  to  know  if  wholesale 
or  retail  goods  are  wanted. 

MONEY  NEEDED 

for  one  of  the  finest  and  biggest  stocks  of  classical 
goods  in  Europe  and  overseas.  Large  stock  in 
English  and  French  Colonies.  The  finest  of  the 
fine  in  blocks,  strips,  single  pieces,  couples,  stamps 
in  covers.  Whoever  is  a  connoisseur  and  wants 
these  luxury  articles  can  apply  for  them  without 
any  obligation  whatever.  Will  forward  them  at  my 
lowest  cash  prices. 

References  Required  for  Unknown  Firms, 

GEZA  SEKULA 


LUCERNE,  SWITZERLAND, 
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BLISS-ALGER 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

A  strictly  new  course  just  off  the  press,  combining  Book- 
keeping, Business  Practice  and  Banking.  Makes  individual 
instruction  a  pleasure.     Exceedingly  interesting  to  the  student 

Three  Systems 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS  (with  offices) 
FOLDER  (like  above,  without  offices) 
CORRESPONDENCE 

For  High  Schools,  Business  Schools  or  any  institution 
teaching  Bookkeeping.  Text  and  outfit  sent  to  teachers  for 
examination.      Mention   school  connection. 

BLISS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


STUDENTS  FROM  THIRTY-ONE  STATES 

Special  Summer  School  for  Commercial  Teachers 

Inspiration,  Recreation,  Rest,  Sightseeing,  Work,  Credit,  Positions.  Eleventh  annual  session.  Larger 
and  stronger  faculty  than  usual.  Students  have  come  to  us  from  all  the  states  and  we  have  sent  them  to 
all  except  one.  Within  five  years,  our  organization  has  placed  direct  two  thousand  one  hundred  commercial 
teachers.  Hundreds  of  others  have  secured  places  through  their  own  efforts.  Within  about  nine  months 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  teaching  positions  were  reported  direct  to  us. 

Term  begins  July  1;  closes  August  8.     Bookkeeping,  Typewriting,  Shorthand,  Accounting,  Teacher  Train- 
ing, History  of  Education,  Reviews,  and  Methods. 
Accredited  by  University  of  Kentucky. 

Accredited  by  National  Association  of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools. 
On  accredited  list  twenty  state  departments  of  education. 
Member  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges. 
The  strong  features  we  have  developed  by  ten  years'  experience  in  the  Special  Summer  School  and  fifty 
years  in  the  Business  University  proper  will  be  maintained  and  the  work  of  College  Rank  especially  empha- 
sized.    A  part  of  this  can  be  taken  each  summer  until  the  entire  course  is  completed. 

If  you  want  a  position,  or  a  better  position,  or  a  better  salary,  or  more  personal  and  general  power,  and 
a  happy  time  while  you  are  getting  them,  let  us  tell  you  how  such  ends  may  be  achieved.  Our  attractive 
bulletin  will  do  it.     It  is  free. 

BOWLING  GREEN  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 


Near  Mammoth  Cave 


Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


Expenses  low 
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Standards  for  Measuring 
Commercial  Textbooks 

In  the  development  of  the  Gregg  commercial  textbook  series  the  publishers  have 
kept  in  mind  these  basic  factors: 


The  development  of  skillful  and  accurate  technique. 

Modern  methods  of  business  procedure. 

Educational  content. 

Correct  pedagogy. 

The  development  of  mental  power — the  ability  to  apply  the  principles  taught  to 

actual  business  problems. 

The  development  of  a  complete  library  of  business  literature. 

The  building  up  of  an  organization  of  experts,  thoroughly  trained  in  the  field  of 

commercial  education. 

Service. 


You  are  invited  to  investigate  and  measure  by  these  standards  are  texts  on  the 
following  subjects: 

SHORTHAND  (Basic  texts) 

Dictation 

Supplementary 

Foreign  Language  Adaptations 

Magazines 

Pedagogy 

Literature 

Tests  and  Measurements 

Reporting 
TYPEWRITING 

For  High  Schools  and  Colleges 

For  Junior  High  Schools 

Technique  and  Drills 

Music  Records 

Pedagogy 
ENGLISH 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 

For  Business  Courses 

For  Evening  School  and  Continuation  Classes 

For  Advanced  Classes  and  College  Courses 

Classics 

Outlines  in  Dictionary  Study 
ARTIHMETIC  AND  MATHEMATICS 

For  Junior  High  Schools 

For  Commercial  Courses 

For  Evening  School  and  Continuation 
Classes 

Rapid  Calculation 

Oral  Exercises  in  Number 
SALESMANSHIP  AND  ADVERTISING 

Salesmanship  and  Business  Efficiency 

Science  and  Art  of  Selling 

Personal  Efficiency 

Personality 

First  Principles  of  Advertising 


BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTING 

For  Junior  High  Schools 

Supplementary  Exercises  and  Problems 

Mathematics  for  the  Accountant 
MODERN  LANGUAGE 

Spanish,  Conversational  Method 

Spanish  Readers 

Spanish  of  Commerce 

French  Commercial  Correspondence 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Economics 

Business  Organization  and  Administration 

Commercial  and  Parliamentary  Law 
SECRETARIAL  TRAINING  AND  OFFICE 
PRACTICE 

Secretarial  Studies 

Office  Training  for  Stenographers 

Office  Practice  and  Business  Procedure 

Problems    in    Office    Practice    and    Business 
Style 
SPELLING 
STATIONERY 

Letterheads  for  Transcription  Practice 

Stenographer's  Notebooks 

Pencils 

Copyholder  for  typewriting  books 
READING 

Supplementary 


Indicate  on  the   accompanying  coupon 
the  subjects  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Remember  that   when   you  buy  Gregg 
books  you  get  service 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO  LONDON 


Date 

ng  Con 


the    following 


Name 
Position 
School     . 
Address 
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ISAAC  PITMAN 

DICTATION   COURSE 


NEW  ERA  STYLE 


BY 


LOUISE  McKEE 


Chairman    of    Department    of    Stenography  and   Typewriting,   Girls   Commercial   High 

School,  Brooklyn 

WITH  A  FOREWORD   BY 

EVELYN  W.  ALLAN 

Principal,  Girls  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  Jf.  Y. 


This  book  is  planned  for  use  in  beginning  dictation  classes.     The  divisions  are: 

Letters  for  Dictation 
Articles  for  Dictation 
Letters  in  Shorthand 
Articles  in  Shorthand 

The  letters  are  the  best  types  of  business  letters  of  the  current  year.  They 
cover  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  are  graded  according  to  their  length  and 
difficulty. 

The  straight  matter  has  been  selected  with  some  regard  for  interesting  content, 
especially  when  it  serves  the  teaching  of  business  ethics. 

Both  letters  and  articles  have  been  counted  in  20's  for  dictation  at  60,  80,  or 
100  words  a  minute. 

The  shorthand  outlines  of  the  more  difficult  words  are  given  in  the  margins 
opposite  the  words. 

Two  special  features  of  the  book  are  as  follows — 

1.  Complete  lists  of  the  following  are  given  for  reference,  and  can  be  used 
for  home-work  assignments — 

(a)  Names  of  principal  cities  and  states;  (b)  Grammalogs;  (c)  Contractions; 
(d)  Intersections;  (e)  Phrases. 

2.  A  number  of  letters  and  articles,  in  shorthand,  are  given ;  all  of  these  are 
new  material,  that  is,  material  not  contained  in  the  longhand  letters  and  articles. 

They  furnish  a  very  valuable  aid  in  teaching  transcription  to  beginning  classes. 


CLOTH,  $1.25 


ISAAC   PITMAN  &  SONS,     2  West  45th  Street,     NEW  YORK 


VOLUME  XXIX 
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NUMBER  8 


THE    PASSING    OF   THE    QUILL 
PEN 

Alter  all  of  the  years  the  steel  pen, 
the  fountain  pen,  and  the  typewriter 
[have  been  in  use,  it  seems  that  the 
I  quill  pen  has  finally  been  routed  from 
[its  last  stronghold. 

A  decision  by  the  treasury  to  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  the  quill  pen  at 
the  Southwark  County  Court,  London, 
where  the  old  goose-feather  has  lin- 
Jgered  long  after  being  replaced  almost 
everywhere  by  later  writing  instru- 
iments.  is  the  last  step  toward  complete 
modernity. 

About  a  century  ago  a  single  firm 
of  quill-cutters  in  London,  England, 
which  country  has  long  been  the  pen 
center  of  the  world,  used  to  send  two 
ror  three  million  pens  at  a  time  to  the 
Indian  Government,  and  it  is  only 
about  30  years  since  one  of  the  firm's 
traveling  men  used  to  bring  back  or- 
ders aggregating  ten  or  twenty  thous- 
and pens  once  or  twice  a  month. 

The  nobility  of  England  and  their 
imitators  were  loath  to  give  up  some 
;of  the  old  ways,  but  as  time  went  on. 
one  old  custom  after  another  was 
dropped. 

"The  quills  are  for  the  old  Duke;  the 
young  Duke  doesn't  use  them,"  the 
salesman  would  be  told  after  the  steel 
pen  began  to  get  a  foothold. 

Some  quill  pens  may  still  be  used 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada, 
but  if  they  are,  the  instances  are  so  rare 
that  we  never  learn  of  them. 

Steel  pens  are  so  cheap  and  conven- 
ient it  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
quill  pen  was  able  to  hold  on  so  long. 

A  brief  but  complete  history  of  the 
quill  pen  would  make  an  interesting 
little  volume.  Who  made  the  first  one. 
and  when?  How  about  its  struggles 
with  its  predecessor  to  gain  recognition 
and  a  foothold?  It  has  just  sung  its 
swan  song;  but  before  passing  into 
oblivion,  it  deserves  a  historical  record 
and  a  tribute  for  its  accomplishments. 
We  trust  that  someone  will  produce 
the  booklet. 

Xot  everyone  could  make  a  good 
quill  pen.  While  there  was  no  great 
trick  in  cutting  it,  the  process  of 
"dutching"  required  special  training. 
That  consisted  of  extracting  the  pith 
from   the    quill,    and    of    removing    the 


tough  outer  membranes.  The  work- 
man plunged  the  feather  into  a  little 
fire  and  then  drew  it  adroitly  across 
the  blade  of  a  special  knife.  But  before 
this  could  be  done  the  quill  had  to  be 
prepared  by  being  kept  in  a  damp  cel- 
lar. There  were  different  kinds  of 
quills,  and  each  required  just  the  right 
amount  of  firing.  That,  according  to 
the  old  quill-cutters,  is  where  the  art 
came  in. 

Practically  all  of  the  quills  were  once 
imported  by  England  from  Russia. 
Later  some  came  from  Germany,  but 
the  war  stopped  that  importation.  It 
is  said  that  the  very  finest  quills  come 


from  Hudson's  Bay,  they  having  a  very 
much  harder  surface  than  the  ordinary 
goose-quill.  Some  of  the  old  English 
aristocracy  would  use  none  but  swan 
quills. 

Will  the  steel  pen  be  superseded  by 
some  other  writing  instrument?  Prob- 
ably we  had  better  not  bother  about 
that  just  now.  But  we  can  make  up 
our  minds  that  it  is  likely  to  go  some 
time  when  something  better  is  made  to 
take  its  place.  Or  will  some  other  way 
of  writing  supersede  our  present  way, 
and  in  time  do  away  with  steel  pens, 
fountain  pens,  and  typewriters?  We 
suppose  so. 
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well  as  words  of  appreciation  from 
some  of  his  many  friends  and  admirers. 
His  influence  for  good  in  our  pro- 
fession can  not  be  estimated  and  his 
life  and  work  are  worth)'  of  careful 
study. 

DR.    FREEMAN'S   ARTICLES 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  Dr.  Frank  M.  Freeman,  Profes- 
sor of  Educational  Psychology  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  consented 
to  prepare  a  series  of  articles  for  The 
Business  Educator.  The  first  appears 
in  this  number,  and  discusses  Primary 
Handwriting,  regarding  which  there 
are  many  divergent  views. 

Dr.  Freeman  is  known  as  an  author- 
ity on  the  teaching  of  handwriting. 
He  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  first 
nationally  known  educator  of  his 
scholarship  to  devote  his  time  to  the 
solution    of    handwriting   problems. 

Undoubtedly  these  articles  will  be 
read  with  much  interest  and  profit. 


As    he   appeared   in   his    prime. 

It  is  with  considerable  pride  that 
we  are  able  to  present  in  this  issue 
such  matter  as  will  acquaint  to  some 
extent  the  younger  members  of  our 
profession  with  the  life  and  work  of 
Mr.   Flickinger. 

Scattered  thru  the  magazine  will  be 
found   specimens    of   his   rare   skill,   as 


DO    YOU   APPROVE? 

Again  we  must  apologize  to  our 
readers  for  the  omission  of  a  number 
of  our  usual  features,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  have  added  eight  ex- 
tra pages  to  this  number  of  the  maga- 
zine. We  trust,  however,  that  our  ef- 
forts to  produce  a  journal  representa- 
tive of  the  best  in  penmanship  will  be 
appreciated  and  prove  to  be  the  means 
of  stimulating  much  interest  in  this 
subject.  Beginning  with  our  May  issue 
the   regular   features   will   be   resumed. 
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Business  Penmanship 

By  OLIVE  A.  MELLON 

Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Send  Mils  Mellon  two  pages  of  your  practice  work  wkh  10c  and  she  will  criticise  and  return  yoi 


STOP— LOOK— LISTEN 

Life  is  preserved  or  destroyed  by  the  observance  or  disregard  of  signals.  Nature  provides  her  signals  as  far 
as  health  is  concerned.  Traffic  is  conducted  by  certain  sets  of  signals  and  yet  in  spite  of  all  these  protecting  arms 
thrown  out  for  our  safety  and  welfare,  there  are  those  who  absolutely  refuse  to  heed  these  warnings,  and  along 
with  the  maddening  crowd  rush  headlong  to  their  ow'n  destruction. 

The  above  signal  which  we  see  daily  is  one  worthy  of  observance  in  penmanship.  It  may  mean  the  life  or 
death   of   penmanship. 

Too  many  of  us  plunge  into  the  practice  of  this  subject  without  realizing  its  composition,  but  practice  page 
after  page  not  stopping  to  make  a  survey  of  what  has  been  written. 

Refrain  from  a  habit  of  this  kind.     It  is  time  lost  and  material  wasted. 

Stop  often.  Look  over  the  written  page  and  criticise  the  writing  as  to  size  of  letters,  spacing  between  letters, 
quality  of  line,  slant  of  down  strokes,  curve  of  up  strokes,  the  angles,  round  turns,  loops,  etc. 

It  will  not  be  flawless,  but  the  only  remedy  will  be  the  observance  of  the  third  command  on  the  sign  post: 
Listen.  Read  and  heed  the  instructions,  taking  stock  of  your  errors  and  noting  the  good  points  in  your  work  as  well. 
Carry  out  these  instructions  faithfully  and  in  due  time  you  will  reach  a  higher  standard  of  proficiency  in  business 
writing. 
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PLATE   10 

Drill   1.     Observe  the  quality  of  line  when  practicing  this  push  and  pull  exercise. 

Drill  2.  Practice  the  push  and  pull  stroke  to  the  count  of  6  and  finish  as  capital  B  on  the  count  of  7-8.  Aim  for 
a  broad  flat  top.  Do  not  allow  middle  loop  or  finish  stroke  to  touch  the  main  down  stroke.  This  may  be  finished 
with  angle  as  in  second  copy. 

Drill  3.  Curve  the  initial  stroke:  retracing  the  straight  line  high  will  assist  in  broadening  the  top  of  the  letter. 
Make  the  small  loop  at  about  half  the  height.     Write  to  the  count   of   1-2-3. 

Drill  4.     Practice  these  words  naming  the  letter  you  write.     Write  four  words  to  the  line. 

Drill  5.  Do  as  your  sentence  commands.  The  more  interested  you  become  the  more  enjoyment  you  get  out  of 
your  writing. 

Drill  6.  Curve  the  beginning  stroke  of  the  small  b  exercise:  retrace  with  the  straight  line  exercise  and  finish 
as  small  b Count  1-2—3—4—5—6-7—8. 

Drill  7.  Begin  this  letter  as  small  1  and  finish  as  v.  Keep  the  crossing  low  and  the  turn  at  the  base  line  narrow. 
Do  not  loop  the   finish  but  retrace  the  stroke.     Finish  with  a  light  free  curve. 

Drill  8.     Connect  three  small  b's  to  the  count  of  1-2-1—2-1—2-1. 

Drill  9.     Write  this  exercise  counting  1-2  for  b  and  3-4  for  o  as  1-2—3—4:  1—2-3 — \:  1. 

Drill  10.     Proceed  in  this  as  in  the  preceeding  drill  except  that  you  count   1-2-3  for  bi. 

Drill   11.     Aim  for  uniform  height   in  all  small  b's.     Make  a  deep  retrace  when  ending  the  letter. 
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PLATE  11 

Drill  1.  Review  the  push  and  pull  exercise  before  beginning  the  work  on  capital  R.  Observe  the  slant,  the  qual- 
ity of  line,  and  aim  to  make  400  strokes  to  the  line.  Begin  this  exercise  with  a  right  curve  and  make  the  retrace  part 
with  a  quick  push  and  pull  movement.  Form  a  broad  curve,  extend  the  small  loop  upward  and  finish  with  a  light 
finish  stroke,  extending  below  the  line. 

Drill  2.  Begin  as  in  Drill  1,  retracing  the  oval  part  on  the  count  2-3-4—5-6-7  and  ending  on  8.  Avoid  narrow 
ovals  in  making  this  exercise. 

Drill  3.  This  letter  begins  the  same  as  capital  B  and  ends  the  same  as  capital  K.  Write  to  the  count  of  1-2-3. 
Be  careful  to  make  a  shallow  compound  curve  when  finishing.     Drop  the  finishing  stroke  below  the  line. 

Drill  4.  These  words  may  be  practiced  connecting  the  capital  R  with  the  following  small  letter  if  you  desire. 
Write  these  words  many  times.     Learn  to  criticise  your  writing. 

Drill  5.  Use  plenty  of  curve  in  the  up  stroke  in  the  letter  r.  Retrace  back  a  short  distance,  slant  to  the  right 
and  check  the  motion  to  form  the  shoulder,  extend  the  down  stroke  on  main  slant  and  finish  with  a  light  swing. 
Keep  the  shoulder  high.  A  good  r  is  judged  by  depth  of  the  stroke  from  the  shoulder  to  the  base  line.  Avoid 
making  the  letter  too  wide. 

Drill  6.     Connect  4  small  r's  to  the  count  of  1-2-3-4-5.     Make  6  groups  to  the  line. 

Drill  7.  When  practicing  these  words  write  4  words  of  murmur  to  the  line  and  5  each  of  the  words  rumor  and 
river.     This  will  aid  in  giving  you  proper  spacing  for  words. 


PLATE  12 

Drill  1.  Begin  the  capital  K  exercise  with  the  loop  and  the  push  and  pull  stroke  to  the  count  of  6.  The  7-8 
count  is  formed  with  a  compound  curve.     The  loop  slanting  upward   in   order   to   narrow   the   spacing   at  the   bottom. 

Drill  2.     Make  the  capital  K  to  the  count  of  1-2 3-4.     Use  plenty  of  curve  on  the  3-4  count.     Drop  finish  stroke 

below   base   line. 

Drill  3.  Write  four  of  these  words  to  a  line.  After  writing  a  line  stop  long  enough  to  study  your  work  and  com- 
pare it  with  your  copy. 

Drill  4.  Practice  each  word  separately  in  this  sentence  before  writing  the  complete  sentence.  It  will  require 
several   lines  of  this  sentence   to  attain  any  marked  degree  of  improvement. 

Drill  5.  The  small  k  should  be  made  freely  with  but  little  finger  action.  Use  enough  arm  movement  to  make 
your  writing  easy  and  graceful.  Keep  the  top  of  the  second  part  quite  rounding.  A  good  k  is  partly  determined  by 
the  depth  of  the  second  down  stroke.     It  being  on  the  same  slant  as  the  first  down  stroke. 

Drill  6.  Practice  these  words  many  times.  Watch  the  height  of  the  upper  loops  and  the  depth  of  the  lower 
loops. 
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Sensible  Business  Writing 

By  C.   C.   LISTER,  26  Waldorf  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Supervisor  of  Writing,  Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ANOTHER  WAY  TO  PRACTICE  THE  SENTENCE 

Much  of  the  success  of  class  drill  in  penmanship  depends  upon  the  definite  manner  in  which  the  practice  is 
conducted.  There  must  be  a  definite  aim  in  all  practice.  In  the  February  number  an  elementary  plan  by  which  the 
practice   of   a   sentence   may   be   made   interesting   was   suggested.     That  plan   should  precede  the  one  which   follows. 

1.  Write  the  sentence  a  few  times  with  a  view  to  establishing  correct  size  and  arrangement.  If  these  are  cor- 
rect the  matter  written  on  one  line  of  copy  will  just  fill  one  line  of  corresponding  length  on  the  practice  paper. 

2.  Test  the  rate  of  speed  by  writing  the  sentence  continuously  for  one  or  two  minutes.  A  speed  of  ninety 
letters  a  minute  is  rapid  enough  while  learning  how  to  write  a  good  style  of  business  writing,  and  too  rapid  if  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy  is  desired.  (Model  writing  could  not  be  written  so  rapidly.)  Therefore  a  sentence  con- 
taining thirty  letters,  which  is  an  average  line,  should  be  written  three  times  in  a  minute. 

3.  Cancel  all  letters  that  do  not  approximate  the  copy  nearly  enough  in  form,  such  as  angular  topped  m's  and 
n's,  open  topped  o's,  etc.  This  will  enable  each  student  to  apply  his  technical  knowledge  of  the  formation  of  the 
individual   letters.     It  will  also  prevent   the   careless   practice  which  might  result  from  speed  tests. 

4.  Practice   again   with   a    view   to   improving  the    faulty  letters. 

5.  Check  all  spacings  that  are  too  wide  or  too  narrow.  This  refers  to  spacings  in  letters,  between  letters, 
and  between  words. 

6.  Practice  again  with  a  view  to  uniform  and  pleasing  spacings  that  approximate  those  in  the  copy. 
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INSTRU 

No.  1.  Practice  the  combination  of  the  G  and  th 
slightly  at  the  point  as  indicated  by  the  comma.     This  letter 

No.  2.  Make  the  crossing  of  the  loop  at  one-third  t 
height.     Count   1-2,  3-4.     A  slight  pause  at  2  at  first  will  a 

No.  3.  This  is  a  good  exercise  to  develop  the  for 
The  rhythm  should  be  quite  like  waltz  time. 

No.  4.  Write  the  complete  word  without  lifting  th 
in  G  and  at  the  completion  of  b  will  aid  in  controling  the 

Nos.  5  and  6.     Follow  the  instructions  for  sentence  p 

No.  7.  Combine  the  form  of  S  and  the  oval  exerci 
little.     Cross  the  lines  in  S  at  half  the  height. 

No.  8.  Curve  all  the  lines  well.  Make  the  top  rou 
at  the  bottom — like  the  bottom  of  an  oval.     Count  1-2-3. 

No.  9.  Write  the  complete  word  without  lifting, 
be   regulated  by   saying   Capital   S,   u-m-m-e-r. 

No.  10.     Follow  instructions  for  Sentence  Practice  a 


CTIONS 

e  oval  exercise  to  a  count  of  1-2,  3-4—  5-6-7-8.  Halt 
-building  exercise  will  stimulate  the  use  of  arm  movement, 
he  height  the  letter  and  make  the  point  at  two-thirds  the 
id  in  avoiding  a  loop  where  the  point  or  angle  should  be. 
m  of  G,  movement  and  control.     Count  1-2-3,  1-2-3,  1-2-3. 

e  pen  until  it  is  completed.     Slight  pauses  at  the  final  angle 
movement, 
ractice  above. 
se   to   a   count   of    1-2-3—1—5-6-7-8.      Prolong   the    1    just   a 

nd.     Cross  the  lines  at  half  the  height.     Make  a  broad  turn 

but  pause  slightly  at  the  completion  of  S.     The  time  may 

bove. 
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No.  11.  This  is  quite  like  No.  7  with  the  initial  up  stroke  omitted,  and  is  a  sort  of  sequence  to  it.  Count 
1-2-3^4-5-6-7. 

No.  12.  Begin  with  a  short  slanting  line — almost  straight,  curve  well  at  the  bottom,  tip  the  angle  up  to  the 
left,  and  swing  across  the  stem  at  half  the  height  where  a  snap-like  lift  of  the  pen  is  made.  Stop  as  close  to  the 
line   as   possible.     Count   1,  2-3.     Pause   slightly   on   the    1. 

No.  13.  Make  the  loop  at  the  top  close  to  the  top  of  the  stem  and  make  a  short  wave-like  line  just  above 
the  stem.     Count  1,  2-3,  4-5. 

No.  14.     Make  the  u  close  to  the  F  and  aim  to  make  the  two  l's  alike. 

No.  15.     Follow   instructions   above   for   Sentence   Practice. 

No.  16.     See  instructions  for  No.  11. 

No.   17.     Follow  instructions   for   No.   12,   except  that  you  omit  the  third  movement,  or  count. 

No.  18.  Make  the  stem  and  remainder  of  the  word  before  lifting  the  pen  to  make  the  top  of  T.  Slight 
pauses  at  the  angle  in  T  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  loop  in  h  will  aid  in  gaining  control. 

No.   19.     Follow   instructions   above    for    Sentence    Practice. 


No.  20.  This  exercise  is  quite  like  Nos.  1,  7,  11,  and  16  with  the  exception  of  the  initial  stroke.  It  is  believed 
that  the  association  of  these  lessons  involving  letters  based  upon  quite  similar  movements  simplifies  the  learning 
process.  The  practice  of  these  similar  exercises  make  the  skill  required  to  make  all  of  them  accumulative.  Begin 
with  an   upward   left  curve  and   repeat  the  oval  to   a  count  of  1—2—3 — 4 — 5—6—7. 

No.  21.  Make  the  top  of  I  round  but  narrow.  The  crossing  is  near  the  base  line.  Swing  the  "fish  hook" 
ending  to  the  left  and  upward  like  the  G,  S,  F,  and  T.     Count  1-2,  3. 

No.  22.  These  words  will  provide  practice  in  making  the  I  well  in  connection  with  other  letters.  Write 
several    lines    of   them   and    then   write   other   words    beginning  with  I. 

No.  23.     Follow  the   directions  for  Sentence   Practice  given  above. 
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No.  24.  Begin  with  a  loop  and  retrace  the  reverse  oval  six  times,  form  a  flat  loop  on  the  base  line,  and  let  the 
pen  dip  under  the  line.   1—2—3 — t — 5—6—7. 

No.  25.  Make  the  initial  loop  larger  than  that  in  an  M  and  N.  The  top  of  the  Q  should  be  broad.  Carry 
the  bottom  loop  farther  to  the  left  than  the  top.     Count    1-2-3. 

Nos.  26  and  27.     Practice  these  words  and  the  sentence  as  suggested  above. 
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No.  28.  This  exercise  has  been  found  helpful  in  developing  a  good  free  swing  when  making  L.  It  is  not 
meant  to  establish  good  form — just  movement.  Retrace  the  oval  six  times  and  swing  an  L  to  a  count  of  1—2—3 — 4— 
5-6  swing-down-swing. 

No.  29.  The  top  loop  is  larger  than  the  bottom  loop;  the  lines  cross  at  half  the  height;  the  bottom  loop  is  flat 
and  the  final  stroke  dips  under  the  line  like  the  last  part  of  Q. 

No.    30.     When    writing   these   words   begin   the    first  letter  following  the  capital  L  close  to  it.     See  copy 

No.   31.     Following   suggestions    for    Sentence    Practice   as   before. 
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By  H.  W.  Flickinger 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  letter  forms 
the  work  entitled  "100  Writing  Le 


arly   perfect   than   these   in    this  model   sight   draft. 
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These  lines  were  sent  to  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  by  Mr.  Flickinger  in  January, 
1924,  and  represent  some  of  his  latest  efforts  in  ideal  business  writing.  They  appeared  in  Pen- 
man's Art  Journal  some  years  ago. 


William  J.  Traynor,  a  federal  board 
student  trained  in  engrossing  in  the 
Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship,  has 
accepted  a  position  with  The  Harris 
Engrossing  Studio  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Traynor  is  a  young  man  of  consider- 
able ability  and  will  no  doubt  make 
his    mark    in    the    engrossing    business. 

L.  L.  Fields,  who  prepared  the  mas- 
terful page  of  engrosser's  script  which 
appeared  in  the  December  number  of 
THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  B.  C.  Kas- 
sell  Studio  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Fields  is  one  of  the  most  pains- 
taking and  skillful  students  trained  in 
the  Zanerian  for  years.  We  hope  to 
be  able  to  present  more  of  his  high 
class  work  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Ray  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  Stray- 
er's  Business  College,  Washington,  D. 
C. 
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As  a  model  in  accuracy  and  grace  of  form,  of  spacing 
nitation  by  any  student  of  penmanship. 


By  H.  W.   Flickinger 
nd  arrangement,   this   page 


well   worth   critical   examination   and   the   best   efforts 


Grace  E.  Tower  of  Hollenbeck 
Heights  Jr.  High  School,  Los  Angeles, 
California  is  securing  results  in  pen- 
manship which  are  quite  gratifying. 
The  students  of  that  school  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  having  such  an  en- 
thusiastic teacher  and  one  who  writes 
so  well. 

Ella  M.  Kring,  who  for  some  years 
supervised  handwriting  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Hazelton,  Pa.,  and  who 
during  the  past  two  years  has  been 
supervisor  of  writing  in  the  Marion, 
Ohio,  Public  Schools  is  now  director 
of  penmanship  in  the  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, Schools. 

The  Misses  Katherine  Hall  of  Maiden, 
Mass.,  and  Marie  Railey  of  New  Al- 
bany, Ind.,  are  two  new  commercial 
teachers  with  the  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
High  School. 


A  gem  of  ideal  writing.  This  specimen, 
were  loaned  to  the  Businss  Educator  by  Mr 
delphia. 


Flickinger 

well   as  some   others   appearing  in   this  number, 
H.  W.   Patten  of  the  Central   High  School,   Phila- 
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By  H.   W.   Flicking. 


1  writing  like  the  above  that  is  highly  pleasing  in  arrangement,  spacing, 
of  form,  free  and  easy  looking  in  execution,  is  a  real  test  of  one's  ability 
as  a  penman.  Here  there  is  no  opportunity  to  hide  defects  behind  a  lot  of  nourishes.  This  letter  is  a  fine 
model  for  all  to  master  who  wish  to  become  professional  penmen  of  the  highest  rank.  We  are  indebted 
to  both  M.  J.   Ryan  and  H.   W.    Patten,   Philadelphia,    for  this   letter. 


To  prepare  a  page  of  pla 
shading,    accuracy,    smoothnes 
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By   H.   W.   FHckinger 
ither   resting   upon   the  base   line   or  are  cut   off   aloi 


if  any   persons  hav 


Notice  the  shades   th; 
making  such  shades. 

This  specimen   was  loaned  to  us  by    Mr.   M.  J,    Ryan,   Peirce  School  of   Business  Administration,   Philadelphia 


died    Mr.    Flickinger 
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Department  of 

Public  School  Writing 

FRANK  H.  ARNOLD, 

Supervisor  o«  Writing.  Spokane.  Wash. 


"A   LITTLE   LEARNING   IS  A 
DANGEROUS  THING" 

The  words  used  in  the  title  of  this 
article  were  first  written  by  a  very  fa- 
mous man.  He  is  now  dead.  Most 
1  of  my  readers  know  quite  well  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  words;  other 
[readers  should  find  out  who  wrote  this 
famous  quotation. 

I  The  above  paragraph  is  an  introduc- 
tion to  what  I  am  now  going  to  say. 
It  is  the  text  of  my  sermon,  so  to 
I  speak.  You  know  every  preacher  must 
have  a  text. 

[  Not  long  ago  an  Eastern  supervisor 
of  writing  sent  a  part  of  his  course  of 
study  to  my  city  school  superinten- 
dent. I  presume  that  the  supervisor 
sent  it.  At  least  it  reached  the  super- 
intendent, and  it  was  finally  placed  on 
■  my  desk.  The  good  supervisor  used 
several  paragraphs  of  his  precious 
course  of  study  in  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain why  the  writing  of  poetry  in  a 
penmanship  drill  is  not  teaching  writ- 
ing. 


H.  W.  FLICKINGER 
I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Flickinger,  under  whose 
instruction  I  was  in  18S6  at  Prickett  College  of  Commerce  in  Philadelphia.  I  found 
hnu  nut  only  highly  talented  in  his  profession  hut  an  accomplished  teacher  and  a 
high  type  of  a  gentleman.  1  can  never  forget  the  many  kindnesses  shown  me  while 
1     was    under    his    instruction. 

Atlanta,   Georgia  J.  J.   SULLIVAN. 


facility  %  in  reading  sentences  and  com- 
pleted selections?  My  dear  Eastern 
critic,  allow  your  mind  to  rest  on  that 
statement  for  a  few  moments;  it  may 
do  you  good. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  a  little  experience 
I  had  a  few  days  ago.  I  was  in  a  first 
grade  room,  and  a  little  girl  wanted  to 
read  for  me.  Of  course,  I  was  delight- 
ed to  hear  her  read.  She  picked  up  a 
book  and  read  a  nice  little  story  to  me. 
She  read  as  rapidly  as  I  would  read. 
She  didn't  read  as  you  and  I  were 
taught  to  read — the  "I  see  a  cat" 
method.  (I-pause,  see-pause,  a-pause, 
cat-pause).  She  read  just  like  an  adult 
reads.  Here  is  the  lesson  taught  by 
the  girl:  She  has  been  taught  "words," 
but  she  has  had  practice  in  reading 
word  after  word,  and  line  after  line. 
That's  the  modern  way  to  learn  to 
read.  Of  course,  you  must  teach  let- 
ter forms  in  writing.  I  stress  correct 
letter  forms  just  as  much  as  does  the 


a  "single  letter"  or  a  "one  word" 
method.  True  arm  movement  meets 
the  test  when  the  child  writes  many, 
many    words,    and    many,    many    lines. 

Stress  single  letter  forms,  teachers, 
but  don't  spend  all  your  time  doing 
this.  Give  some  work  that  will  estab- 
lish arm  movement  habits.  You  can't 
walk  with  ease  or  pleasure  by  taking 
one  step  at  a  time  and  then  stopping. 
Neither  can  you  teach  arm  movement 
by  anjr  "one-step"  method. 

Dr.  Freeman,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  says  this  in  a  recent  copy  of 
the   Elementary  School  Journal: 

"The  other  type  of  correlation  con- 
sists in  bringing  into  the  writing  period 
work  that  the  pupil  does  in  his  other 
classes.  This  means  that  the  writing 
exercises  should  include  all  of  the  types 
of  work  which  present  difficulties  of 
handwriting,  such,  for  example,  as  cor- 
respondence forms.  The  correlation 
may  be  made  more  specific  than  this. 


Madarasz,  whose  charmed  pen  wrote  the  above,  never  lost   an   opportunity   to  commend   H.    W.    Flickinger  and  his  work, 
t  Mr.  Flickinger  was  a  constant  source  of  inspiration. 


I  do  not  remember  his  exact  words, 
but  the  substance  was  this:  "You  must 
teach  letter  forms;  for  all  words  are 
I  made  up  of  individual  letters.  The 
most  of  the  writing  time  of  a  child 
should  be  spent  on  individual  letter 
forms.  The  writing  of  poetry  at  a 
penmanship  period  isn't  teaching  writ- 
ing at  all." 

Holy  smoke!  How  deluded  your 
humble  servant  has  been,  and  is  now! 
"Your  humble  servant"  refers  to  the 
writer  of  these  lines  and  not  to  the 
"poetry  hater,"  by  the  way. 

You  will  remember  that  I  wrote  an 
article  not  long  ago  dealing  with  the 
writing  of  poetry.  You  may  remem- 
ber that  I  strongly  advocated  such 
penmanship  practice.  The  Eastern 
supervisor  did  not  carefully  read  my 
article,  or  he  misinterpreted  the 
thought.  Surely  he  has  not  manufac- 
tured a  "straw  man"  to  scalp.  Yes, 
brother,  "A  little  learning  is  a  danger- 
ous thing." 

Now,  let's  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  Pupils  may  practice  single 
letters  and  single  words  until  dooms- 
day, and  they  will  fail  to  acquire  the 
muscular  movement  habit.  Suppose  a 
teacher  of  reading  would  teach  words, 
words,  words  to  her  class  and  never 
allow  the  children  to  read  sentences, 
paragraphs  and  stanzas  of  poetry,  if 
you  please.  -  Just  think  for  a  moment 
of  the  dull  monotony,  the  lifelessness 
of  such  a  procedure!  When  would  the 
children     of     such     a     teacher     acquire 


Eastern  supervisor,  but  I  know  the  child 
will  never  learn  the  arm  movement 
habit  by  drilling  forever  on  single  let- 
ter forms  and  single  words.  If  the 
child  is  going  to  develop  an  arm  move- 
ment habit,  he  must  have  practice  in 
writing  arm  movement  for  one,  two, 
three  and  even  five  minutes  without 
stopping.  That's  where  the  poem  is  a 
help.  The  child  likes  poetry.  He  likes 
to  write  it.  It  gives  him  practice  in 
writing  for  a  definite  number  of  min- 
utes. 

I  carefully  watched  an  eighth  grade 
teacher  use  poetry  as  writing  material 
last  semester.  She  would  often  pick  up 
a  book  and  read  as  the  children  wrof;. 
These  boys  and  girls  became  alert; 
they  learned  to  be  good  listeners.  They 
found,  too,  that  arm  movement  is  a 
very  practical  thing;  that  arm  move- 
ment can  be  used  in  any  kind  of  writ- 
ten  work.     True   arm   movement   isn't 


If  the  pupil  has  written  a  composition, 
and  this  composition  is  to  be  copied, 
the  copying  might  well  be  done  as  a 
writing  exercise  during  the  writing 
period.  In  the  act  of  composing,  the 
pupil's  attention  is  on  the  thought,  and 
his  penmanship  is  likely  to  suffer.  In 
copying,  his  attention  may  be  on  the 
form.  Correlation  of  this  sort  should 
constitute  frequent  practice  in  the 
handwriting   course." 

There  is  much  good  thought  in  the 
above.  Note  this  sentence:  "Correla- 
tion of  this  sort  should  constitute  fre- 
quent practice  in  the  handwriting 
course." 

I  propose  to  discuss  one  of  Dr. 
Freeman's  articles  in  the  May  issue  of 
that  magazine.  I  shall  agree,  and  dis- 
agree at  times  with  this  distinguished 
man.  You  know,  "Fools  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread."  I  am  not  an 
"angel." 


H.   W.   FLICKINGER 

Those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  know  Mr.  Flickinger  personally  are  at  once 
attracted  by  his  grace  and  gentleness  of  character,  artistic  dexterity,  tact  in  teaching, 
splendid  mental  balance,  and  a  moral  quality  that  appeals  to  all.  His  marvelous  con- 
ception of  form  and  his  skill  in  execution  have  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  pro- 
fession for  the  past  fifty  years.  But  few  penmen  have  ever  approached  him  in  the 
field  of  business  and  ornamental  writing,  in   flourishing  and   engrossing. 

As  a  teacher,  he  creates  an  interest  and  enthusiasm  by  the  use  of  beautiful 
illustrations  which  are  seldom  observed  in  the  work  of  any  teacher.  The  ease  and 
grace  of  execution  displayed  in  his  teaching  and  writing  are  fascinating  and  his  influ- 
ence is  far  reaching  among  lovers  of  beautiful  penmanship. 

He  was  associated  with  Lyman  P.  Spencer  in  the  preparation  of  that  classic^  in 
penmanship.  "The  New  Spencerian  Compendium  of  Penmanship,"  the  most  beautiful 
collection  of  handwriting  ever  produced. 

Among   his  associates   he   is  known   as   a   loyal    friend,   a    Christian   gentleman,   and 


a  Prince  an 
Philadelphia 


H.  W.    PATTEN. 
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Beacon  Lights  of  Penmanship 

Some  Notes  on  "A  Century  of  Penmanship  in  America" 

By  HORACE  G.  HEALEY,  A.  M. 

120  East  184th  St.,    New  Yok  City 


HENRY  W.   FLICKINGER 

"There    are    hermit    souls    that    live    with- 
dra  wn 

In  the  peace  of  their  self -content ; 
There     are     souls,     life     stars,     that     dwell 
apart. 

In  a   fellowless  firmament: 
There    are    pioneer    souls    that    blaze    their 
paths 

Where   highways  never   ran: 
But  let  me  live   bu  the  side  of  the  road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man." 
It   is    no    disparagement    to   other 
members    of    our    profession,    num- 
bering  as   it   does   scores    and    hun- 
dreds    whose     lives     have     been     a 
blessing  to  their  fellowmen,   to  say- 
that    none    has    been    so    universally 
admired  and  loved  as   has  the   sub- 
ject   of   this    sketch.      Measured   by 
the   highest   standards   of  usefulness 
and    achievement    in    any    walk    of 
life,  he  scores  as  near  perfection  as 
is  humanly  possible.     The  veterans 
of  the  great  Civil  War  think  of  him 
as  a  loyal  and  efficient  patriot;  the 
religious  element  of  his  city  esteem 
him  a  leader  in  spiritual  affairs  and 
the     composer     of     many     beautiful 
hymns;   the  youth  and  young  man- 
hood regard  him  as  the  greatest  of 
their    teachers;    his    neighbors    call 
him    "Brother,"    and    the    penman- 
ship  connoisseur   places   him   on   an 
equal  plane  in  skill  and  artistic  accom- 
plishment    with     Lyman     P.     Spencer. 
Sam    Walter    Foss    must    have    been 
thinking    of    Mr.    Flickinger    when    he 
wrote   his   poem,    "The    House    by   the 
Side    of    the    Road,"    from    which    we 
quote   above  the   first   stanza.     As  was 
said    of    another,    "He    is    greater    than 
anything  he  ever  did." 

It  was  the  writer's  rare  privilege 
some  twenty  or  more  yeais  ago  to  be 
invited  to  come  to  Philadelphia  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  a  dinner  given 
by  that  princely  and  courtly  gentle- 
man, J.  E.  Soule,  at  the  Union  I  eague 
Club  in  honor  of  Mr.  Flick'nger.  More 
than  two  score  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, all  of  whom  had  known  Mr. 
Flickinger  either  professionally  or  per- 
sonally for  many  years,  were  present. 
Going  back  to  the  very  beginning  of 
his  penmanship  career  the  different 
epochs  were  spoken  of  by  those  who 
had  taught  with  him.  The  tributes 
paid  Mr.  Flickinger  that  evening  were 
such  as  are  rendered  to  very  few  men. 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  in 
responding  to  disclaim  the  possession 
of  any  special  attainments  and  to  insist 
that  his  personal  merits  had  always 
been  over-rated. 

Fortunately  we  shall  be  privileged 
to  read  in  this  issue  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  appreciation  which  could 
be  multiplied   indefinitely. 

Henry  W.  Flickinger  was  born 
August  30,  1845,  in  Ickesburg,  Perry 
County,  Pa.  As  a  youth  he  enjoyed 
the  educational  advantages  offered  in 
the   public   and   private  schools  of  that 


H.  W.   FLICKINGER 
As  He  Appears  Today 

vicinity.  On  July  18,  1864,  he  enlisted 
in  the  Union  Army,  at  Harrisburg, 
serving  as  fifer  and  captain's  clerk  un- 
til discharged,  November  18,  1864.  On 
March  24,  1865,  he  re-enlisted  for  one 
year  in  Company  F.  104th  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  was  de- 
tailed to  do  special  service  as  clerk  in 
the  registering  office  at  Camp  Cadwal- 
lader,  Philadelphia.  He  was  discharged 
by  General  Order,  July  20.  1865. 

Returning  to  civil  life,  Mr.  Flickin- 
ger felt  that  the  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement in  his  native  village  were 
too  limited;  he  therefore  decided  to  fit 
himself  for  a  business  career.  Accord- 
ingly, he  wrote  to  a  number  of  busi- 
ness colleges  for  their  literature  in  or- 
der to  make  comparisons  of  their  re- 
spective merits.  He  finally  selected 
Eastman  College  at  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York,  the  determining  factor  of 
his  choice  being  the  beautiful  penman- 
ship displayed  on  the  envelope  of  the 
letter  to  him.  The  writing  was  in  the 
Italian  Fourished  Style,  and  came  from 
the  pen  of  that  rising  young  genius, 
then  in  his  twenty-first  year,  Fielding 
Schofield! 

By  reason  of  his  great  admiration 
for  beautiful  penmanship,  and  his  ex- 
perience as  a  clerk  at  Headquarters  in 
the  Army,  Mr.  Flickinger  was  a  pretty 
fair  penman,  when  he  entered  East- 
man. As  he  himself  says,  "I  wrote 
what  one  would  call  a  good  'country 
hand.'  His  skill  attracted  the  early 
attention  of  his  instructors  at  East- 
man, and  he  was  asked  if  he  would 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


BEACON  LIGHTS  ADDENDA 

Through  an  over-sight  n  typewrit- 
ing the  name  of  W.  A.  Hoffman,  Val- 
paraiso, Ind.,  was  omitted  from  the 
list  of  the  Fourth  Era.  Mr.  Hoffman, 
for  thirty  years,  has  been  engaged  in 
training  penmanship  teachers.  Those 
who  have  seen  his  beautiful  writing, 
in  both  business  and  ornamental  style, 

will  agree  that  very  few  were  his  equal. 
Another  correction  is  to  be  made  for 
the  "Second  Era."  The  "Burnett"  re- 
ferred to  was  "E.  Burnett,"  of  Balti- 
more, Md.  So  far  as  I  know  he  was 
not  related  in  any  way  to  "E.  L.  Bur- 
nett," of  Providence,  R.  I. 

May  I  say  a  word  with  reference  to 
the  method  by  which  the  names  ap- 
pearing in  the  different  Eras  were  se- 
lected? In  the  first  place,  all  lists  were 
reproduced  largely  from  memory;  sec- 
ondly. I  was  influenced  largely  by  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  enter  this  Hall  of 
Fame  one  must  have  been  pretty  gen- 
erally known  throughout  the  country 
as  a  penman.  This  reputation  could 
have  been  earned  either  by  being  an 
author  of  a  System  of  Penmanship,  or 
of  a  Compendium  or  of  a  course  of 
lessons  in  one  of  the  professional  jour- 
nals. In  addition,  some  names  appear 
of  those  who  advertised  to  send  speci- 
mens through  the  mails  or  to  give  in- 
struction by  correspondence. 

With  reference  to  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  Engrossing  or  Com- 
mercial Designing  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession, I  thought  best  to  treat  of  them 
as  a  separate  group.  This  will  bring 
out  such  names  as  E.  L.  Brown,  P. 
W.  Costello,  E.  C.  Marlatt,  C.  L. 
Ricketts,    C.    E.    Johnson    and    others. 

I  have  received  several  letters  call- 
ing my  attention  to  the  names  of  some 
who  were  quite  famous  locally.  With 
reference  to  these,  I  would  say  that  I 
should  like  to  have  the  names  of  as 
many  of  these  as  possible,  together 
with  brief  biographical  data.  Every 
city  in  the  country  should  be  able  to 
supply  the  names  of  one  or  more  of 
such  penmen. 

Here  is  where  the  fun  begins!  I 
want  it  distinctly  understood  that  the 
writer  does  not  belong  to  the  "Fifth 
Era"  so  do  not  blame  me  for  anything 
that  happens  in  connection  with  that 
Era.  Read  the  following  letter,  get 
busy,  and  send  in  names  of  your  can- 
didates with  biolographical  data: 

Pasadena,  Calif., 
Dear  Mr.  Healey: 
New  York,   N.  Y. 

I  have  followed  your  articles  in  the 
B.  E.  with  much  interest.  Surely  now 
you  are  not  going  to  leave  us  in  the 
air.  Who  are  the  penmen  of  today? 
Where  do  they  live?  Are  there  more 
fine  penmen  than  before?  If  so,  why 
is  it  called  the  "lost  writing"?  Is  adult 
handwriting  poorer  or  better  than 
twenty-five  years  ago?  Couldn't  you 
find  time  for  one  more  article  on  mod- 
ern penmen?  All  of  our  historians 
come  up  to  and  into  our  own  day.  I 
hope  you  will. 

Respectfully,  A.   C.  EVANS. 

Who  are  the  100  best  in  America? 
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A  Little  of  Everything 


By  CHARLES 
Holyoke, 


T.  CRAGIN 
Masa. 


TALES  OF  THE  MELTING  POT 
An  Amazing  Dutchman 
Some  queer  metal  flows  into  the 
great  melting  pot  which  we  call  Amer- 
ica and,  out  of  which  we  propose  to 
mould  American  citizens.  One  of  the 
most  amazing  of  all  these  citizens  is 
he  whose  story  I  will  tell  you  in  the 
next  two  numbers  of  the  Business 
Educator.  He  is  still  alive  and,  is  just 
now  getting  a  large  amount  of  news- 
paper advertising. 

There's  an  island  in  the  North  Sea 
five  miles  from  the  Dutch  coast.  There 

[is  a  dangerous  ledge  of  rocks  off  this 
island  on  whose  jagged  edges  many  a 
vessel  sailing  the  stormy  sea  was 
wrecked.  The  people  who  lived  on 
the  island  had  the  pleasing  custom  of 
stealing  all  there  was  left  on  the  ves- 
sels and  murdering  any  of  the  passen- 
gers or  crew  who  happened  to  get  on 
shore  in  order  to  conceal  the  robbery. 
The  king  of  Holland  finally  decided  to 
wipe  out  these  island  pirates  and  King 
William  selected  a  young  lawyer  to 
do  the  job,  a  man  of  twenty  or  there- 
abouts and  the  king  made  him  sole 
boss  of  the  island  to  do  just  as  he 
pleased  and  he  cleaned  the  island  up 
and  decided  to  settle  there.  There 
wasn't  a  tree  or  a  bit  of  green  grass  on 
the  island  and  the  young  fellow  said: 
"Any  place  is  ugly  because,  it  is  not 
beautiful"  and  he  decided  that  island 
should  be  beautiful  and  he  got  the  peo- 
ple together  and  said,  "We  must  have 

[trees,"  and,  they  said,  "No,  trees  won't 
grow  here  and  we  have  no  money." 
"Well,"  said  the  young  man,  "I  will 
do  it  myself,"  and  he  planted   a   hun- 

'dred  trees  and  the  natives  said  the 
wind  and  the  storms  would  kill  them, 
and  he  said,  "I  will  plant  some  more," 
and  he  kept  on  planting  trees  and 
making  the  island  more  beautiful.  The 
trees  did  not  wither  and  die  for  the 
salt  air  of  the  North  Sea  made  them 
more  rich  in  beauty  as  they  lived.  For 
the  stormy  sea  is  an  arm  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  birds  who  flew  across  suddenly 
died  in  hundreds  for  there  was  no  rest- 
ing place  for  them  and  on  the  trees  of 
this  island  the  birds  found  a  resting 
place  and  in  a  few  years  that  island 
was  noted  for  the  beauty  of  the  trees 
and  grass  and  flowers  and  the  multi- 
tude of  every  description  of  birds  that 
made  their  homes  there. 

In  a  few  years  so  rich  was  the  is- 
land with  song  birds,  especially  the 
Nightingale  that  it  had  the  name  of 
the  Island  of  the  Nightingales.  Now 
the  young  boss  of  the  island  got  mar- 
ried and  had  thirteen  children,  or  rath- 
er his  wife  did  and  he  was  responsible 
for  them  and  they  were  a  mighty  good 
lot.  Their  mother  said  to  them  as  they 
went  out  into  the  world:  "I  want  each 
of  you  to  take  with  you  the  spirit  of 
your    father's    work    and    to    make    the 


world  a  better  and  more  beautiful  place 
because  you  have  lived  in  it."  That  is 
what  these  children  did.  One  of  them, 
after  a  while,  lost  his  property  through 
bad  judgment  and  poor  investments 
and  he  came  to  America,  attracted  by 
the  glowing  reports  of  this  land  of 
glorious  opportunities.  He  had  two 
children,  one  six  and  the  other  eight. 
It  is  the  story  of  this  boy  of  six  that 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  readers  of  mine. 
He  is  an  astonishing  lad  and  the  lesson 
of  his  life  should  be  worth  while  to  be- 
ginners as  you  are,  to  make  the  world 
a  little  more  beautiful  and  better  be- 
cause you  have  lived  in  it. 

How  would  you  like  to  be  put  in  a 
public  school,  in  a  good  sized  city  like 


it.  The  teacher  tried  to  make  him  do 
it  but  he  wouldn't.  Stubborn  as  a 
mule.  You  know  the  Dutch  are  a 
stubborn  race,  if  you  don't  believe  it 
read  "The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic," and  see  how  that  little  country 
carried  on  a  terrible  war  with  Spain 
for  30  years,  let  in  the  ocean  on  their 
own  country  to  drive  out  the  Span- 
iards but  finally  got  there. 

The  principal  called  the  boy  in  and 
gave  him  a  licking.  That  didn't  im- 
prove his  penmanship.  Finally  the 
father  went  around  and  saw  the  prin- 
cipal and  told  him  that  the  boy  ob- 
jected to  the  unnecessary  flourishes 
and  that  he  thought  the  boy  was  right, 
and  the  principal  being  a  man  of  com- 
mon sense  thought  so  too,  and  they 
adopted  a  simpler  style,  not  so  simple 
as  we  get  now  from  Zaner,  but  a  great 
improvement  over  the  flourished  style 
of  old  Father  Spencer. 

But  things  were  going  hard  with 
the  family  brought  up  in  luxury  and 
wealth.  The  mother  knew  very  little 
about  housework  and  the  father  had  to 
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Brooklyn,  at  the  age  of  six,  without 
knowing  a  word  of  English.  You 
know  there  is  nothing  more  cruel  than 
a  young  American  school  boy,  unless 
it  is  a  young  American  school  girl. 
They  surrounded  these  two  little 
Dutch  boys  and  called  them  Dutchies 
and  rumpled  their  hair  and  trod  on 
their  toes.  The  boys  stood  it  for  a 
while  and  then  the  youngest  pitched 
in  and  gave  an  everlasting  walloping 
to  the  largest  of  their  tormentors.  It 
was  his  first  lesson  in  American  cus- 
toms and  he  kept  it  up  till  the  girls 
rather  snuggled  around  him  and  the 
boys  found  out  that  he  was  a  good  fel- 
low to  let  alone  and  he  soon  picked  up 
enough  English  to  know  what  the 
teachers  were  talking  about,  but  he 
didn't  like  the  style  of  writing.  Zaner 
and  Palmer  had  not  begun  yet.  They 
gave  him  the  old  Spencerian  style, 
long  out  of  date  and  the  young  Dutch- 
man did  not  like  it  and  would  not  do 


work  for  very  small  pay.  The  two 
boys,  little  fellows,  pitched  in  and 
helped  their  mother  to  do  the  house- 
work. They  could  make  beds,  sweep 
the  floors,  and  I  presume  they  could 
cook,  though  anybody  had  to  be  pret- 
ty hungry  to  eat  it. 

The  younger  of  these  two  boys  had 
a  good  deal  more  drive  to  him  than 
the  older.  He  must  have  inherited 
much  of  the  iron  of  his  grandfather 
and  he  looked  out  for  a  job.  The  first 
one  he  could  get  was  with  a  baker  at 
fifty  cents  a  week.  He  went  in  every 
afternoon  after  school,  cleaned  up  the 
windows  and  helped  about  the  store. 
The  baker  wanted  him  Saturdays  but 
he  said:  "No,  he  couldn't  work  Satur- 
days. "Want  to  go  to  the  ball  game, 
eh?"  said  the  baker,  and  he  let  it  go 
at  that,  but  what  he  really  did  was  to 
go  over  to  the  junction  where  the  cars 
from  Coney  Island,  horse  cars,  stopped 
(Continued   on   page   24) 
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His  beautiful  penmanship  has  been  a  constant  source  of  inspiration  to  me  ever 
since  boyhood.  A  specimen  of  his  writing  which  came  to  me  on  an  envelope  enclos- 
ing a  school  catalogue,  was  the  first  really  good  writing  T  had  seen.  This,  together 
with  the  engraved  sepcimens  in  the  booklet,  so  impressed  me  that  I  decided  at  once 
to  take  up  the  study  of  penmanship. 

Later,  as  a  student  at  Peirce  School  under  Professor  Collins,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  those  wonderful  examples  of  Mr.  Flickinger's  matchless  skill  which 
graced  the  walls  of  office  and  classroom.  Those  magnificent  pieces  of  writing,  letter- 
ing and   flourishing  are  still   here   to  inspire  teacher  and  student. 

Since  I  have  entered  upon  the  teaching  of  writing.  I  have  studied  a  great  deal 
of  Mr.  Flickinger's  best  kor,  both  original  and  engraved;  and  the  more  I  see  of  it, 
the  more  my  admiration  grows.  One  author  has  said,  "The  magnificent  penmanship 
of  Mr.  Flickinger  is  so  eloquent  in  itself  as  to  render  admiring  comment  unnecessary. 
And  what  could  one  add  to  the  estimate  of  Lyman  P.  Spencer,  who  in  referring  to 
some  of  Mr.  Flickinger's  work  wrote,  "It  bears  the  same  stamp  of_  perfectness,  of  being 
done  just  right,  that  marks  everything  that  comes  fom  his  hand." 


Flickinger    for    nearly    twenty    years.       His 
and   his    unassuming   way,    impress    all    who   come    in   contact    with    hii 
highest    ideals    of    life,    his   sterling   qualities    of    character   make    him    ; 
those  who  know  him  best. 
Peirce  School,   Philadelphia,  Pa.  M.   J.   RYAN. 
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Teaching  the  Primary  Child  to  Write 

BY  FRANK  N.  FREEMAN 

Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  University  of  Chicago 


The  problem  of  teaching  writing  in 
the  primary  grades  has  recently  been 
given  a  great  deal  of  thought.  The 
customary  methods  of  teaching  have 
been  most  at  fault  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
struction of  primary  children.  This 
lack  of  adaptation  has  brought  about, 
in  some  places,  a  very  radical  reorgan- 
ization in  the  methods  of  instruction, 
in  order  to  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  the  general  facts  of  child  nature. 
In  some  cases  the  new  methods  have 
been  worked  out  by  trained  writing  su- 
pervisors, and  in  some  cases  by  per- 
sons who  had  not  previously  had  tech- 
nical training  in  handwriting,  but  in 
all  cases  a  large  part  of  the  traditional 
methods  has  been  thrown  overboard. 
What  are  the  chief  facts  concerning 
the  child's  mental  and  physical  nature 
upon  which  a  sound  method  of  teach- 
ing writing  must  be  based,  and  which 
have  to  a  large  extent  been  neglected? 

1.  A  person  acts  most  vigorously 
and  efficiently  when  he  is  aiming  at  a 
clearly  defined  objective.  "Cannon- 
ball"  Baker  says  that  he  attains  his  re- 
markable speed  in  cross  country  driv- 
ing by  fixing  his  attention  on  some 
definite  point  well  ahead  of  him  and 
then  setting  himself  to  reach  that 
point.  Too  much  handwriting  practice 
has  been  aimless. 

2.  The  child  particularly  works 
most  enthusiastically  when  driving  di- 
rectly at  his  objective.  He  has  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  a  connection  between 
something  he  may  be  doing  now  and 
the  result  which  will  come  a  week,  a 
month,  or  a  year  from  now.  Hence 
teachers  of  every  subject  are  giving 
more  and  more  practice  in  real  per- 
formance and  less  and  less  on  formal 
exercises. 

3.  In    acquiring    acts    of    skill    one 


usually  learns  faster  by  thinking  about 
the  result  to  be  accomplished  by  his 
movement  than  about  the  movement 
itself.  The  expert  does  not  even  know 
exactly  how  he  makes  his  movements. 
Baseball  pitchers  have  been  astonished 
at  motion  pictures  of  their  own  de- 
livery. With  some  exceptions,  thinking 
aoout  the  movement  does  more  harm 
than  good. 

4.     The  child  enjoys  doing  a  thing 
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particularly  well  when  others  are  do- 
ing the  same  thing.  When  others  are 
working  toward  the  same  purpose  the 
attainment  of  that  purpose  seems  more 
worth  while  than  when  we  work  alone. 
The  first  principle  alone  might  seem 
to  argue  for  individual  instruction. 
This  principle  indicates  the  de.siraoil- 
ity  of  group  instruction. 

Besides  these  general  principles 
there  are  several  which  apply  particu- 
larly to  primary  children. 

1.  To  the  primary  child  most  of 
what  he  does  has  dramatic  or  make- 
believe  meaning.  A  stick  is  a  horse, 
a  chair  is  a  house,  the  doll  or  the  toy 
soldier  are  almost  as  real  as  human 
playmates.  How  unsuited  to  such  a 
little  dramatist  are  the  purely  formal 
drills  we  often  impose  upon  him! 

2.  The  young  child  has  poor  con- 
trol of  his  movements.  While  some 
of  his  native  movements  are  rapid,  new 
acts  of  any  complexity  are  slow.  Be- 
sides this  his  movements  are  unsteady 
and  inaccurate.  Partly  because  of  his 
poor  control,  the  child  fatigues  quickly 
when  he  practices  a  new  art.  When 
fatigued  he  quickly  loses  interest. 
Therefore  it  is  very  important  that  we 
set  our  standards  to  suit  his  capacity. 

I  have  attempted  to  select  the  most 
important  basic  facts  and  the  ones 
which  are  most  often  lost  sight  of  in 
teaching  writing  to  beginners.  They 
are  very  plain,  and  almost  self-evident, 
once  they  are  stated.  In  the  next  arti- 
cle I  shall  undertake  to  show  how 
they  are  being  worked  out  in  practice. 


H.   W.   FLICKINGER 

H.  W.  Flickinger  has  always  been  an  outsanding  figure  in  our  profession  and  is 
known  the  world  over  as  the  finest  script  writer  in  the  world.  He  is  also  one  of  the 
most  beloved  members  of  our  profession  and  fully  deserves  a  full  volume  of  comments 
concerning  his  work,  together  with  a  number  of  his  finest  pieces  of  pen  work,  many 
of  which  have  never  been  published. 

Yes,  go  ahead  and  publish  such  a  Flickinger  number.  It  will  do  the  entire  pro- 
fession a  lot  of  good  and  stimulate  the  younger  set  of  ink  workers  to  reach  for  per- 
fection in  good  penmanship.  Judging  from  the  unrest  among  business  men  concern- 
ing good,  substantial  penmanship  it  is  evident  that  we  must  return  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  good  writing,  instead  of  wasting  time  on  the  shapeless  style  of  writing 
which  is  but  little  more  than  scribbling,  and  which  has  become  a  menace  to  the 
accountant's  department. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  H.  B.  LEHMAN. 


By   H.    W.    Flickinger 
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famous  engrossing  artist  expresses  his  appreciation  of  an  other  by   preparing   a   design   specially   for   that   purpose,   something   fir 
expected.      This    is    what    Mr.    Malone    did    in    felicitating    Mr.  Flickinger,  and  the  above  is  the  result. 


Miss  Nettie  E.  Long,  supervisor  of 
handwriting  in  the  East  Chicago,  Ind., 
Public  Schools  sent  us  quite  a  lot  of 
very  fine  specimens  from  her  pupils, 
showing  that  East  Chicago  is  keeping 
right  up  in  the  front  ranks  in  penman- 
ship work. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Junior  High 
Schools  are  pushing  to  the  front  in 
penmanship  work.  Few  cities  in  the 
country  are  succeeding  in  developing 
as  many  high  classed  business  writers 
as  this  city.  They  have  a  very  strong 
corps  of  penmanship  teachers.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
teachers  from  whom  we  have  received 
packages  of  very  fine  specimens:  Miss 
Evelvn  Mosher,  McKinley  Junior 
High  School;  Lucy  P.  Mitchell,  John 
Adams  Junior  High  School;  J.  May 
Bailiff,  John  Muir  Junior  High  School; 
and  Grace  E.  Tower,  Hollenbeck 
Junior   High   School. 

Anna  E.  Duffalo,  Penmanship  Instruc- 
tor, North  Central  High  School,  Spo- 
kane, Washington,  recently  sent  in  a 
fine  lot  of  specimens  to  be  examined 
for  certificates.  Seventy-one  of  the 
ninety-three  sent  in  were  granted  cer- 
tificates. 


H.    W.    FLICKINGER 

I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Flickinger  before  1870.  The  friendship  has  grown 
with  years  and  he  is  highly  cherished  by  me.  His  beautiful  work  is  well  known,  and 
is  of  the  finest  class.      Few  can  equal   it. 

He  is  honest,  truthful,  brave  and  a  gentleman,  altogether  a  most  lovable  character. 
The   Union    League,    Philadelphia,    Pa.  J.    E.    SOULE, 


Miss  Ida  O.  Celeen,  Supervisor  of 
Writing,  Public  Schools,  Glendale, 
Calif.,  recently  sent  in  thirteen  speci- 
mens from  teachers  taking  work  in  her 
special  training  class,  nine  of  which 
have  been  granted  our  Teachers'  Cer- 
tificate, the  others  are  very  close  to 
the  standard  and  will  have  their  work 
up   soon.     Miss   Celeen  writes  a  very 


good  business  hand  herself,  and  is  se- 
curing some  mighty  fine  results  in  pen- 
manship. 

E.  H.  Smith  of  Chicago  has  been  em- 
ployed to  take  charge  of  the  commer- 
cial work  in  the  Colorado  State  Teach- 
ers College,  Greeley,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Prof.  A.  O.  Colvin,  who  is  on 
leave  for  a  year. 


H.    W.    FLICKINGER 

I  have  thought  that  nothing  in  the  line  of  art  work  could  be  called  perfect,  but 
if  we  take  the  Spencerian  Penmanship,  so  poular  thirty  to  fifty  years  ago,  and  accept 
that  as  a  standard  of  perfection,  then  we  can  truly  say  that  Mr.  Flickinger's  won- 
derful script  work  is  perfect.  Sometimes  when  I  have  examined  his  masterpieces 
of  penmanship,  I  have  thought  they  even  went  a  little  ahead  of  engraving,  for  they 
seemed  to  possess  all  the  accuracy  with  more  grace  and  freedom ;  for  there  is  some- 
times a  little  stiffness  about  engraving  in  the  effort  of  the  engravers  to  get  absolute 
perfection. 

As  an  all-round  penman,  I  have  always  regarded  Mr.  Flickinger  as  the  foremost 
in   clean  cut   accurate   work. 

Above  all,  it  should  be  said  that  as  a  man  Mr.  Flickinger  is  respected  by  all. 
He  is  a  real   Christian  gentleman   who  lives  up   to  his  religious   belief. 

My  best  wishes  are  that  he  has  yet  many  good  years  before  him. 
Brooklyn,   New   York  W.    E.    DENNIS. 
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The  Ways  and  Means  of  Speech 

By  CARL  MARSHALL 


The   Subordinate   Groups   and   Their 
Grammar 

After  the  structural  variations  of 
nouns,  pronouns  and  verbs  have  been 
disposed  of,  there  is  not  much  left  of 
English  Grammar,  properly  so  called. 
Prepositions,  conjunctions  and  inter- 
jections are  quite  without  modifying 
inflections,  although  there  are  many 
pitfalls  in  the  matter  of  their  proper 
use.  In  the  avoidance  of  these,  the 
dictionary  is  a  better  help  than  the 
grammar  book.  The  inflections  of  the 
adjectives  and  adverbs,  however,  de- 
serve some  attention.  In  most  foreign 
tongues,  the  form  of  the  adjective 
varies  with  the  gender  of  the  substan- 
tive it  modifies,  and  curiously  and  il- 
logically  enough,  this  gender  require- 
ment usually  has  not  the  least  relation 
to  the  physical  fact  of  sex  in  the  ob- 
ject represented  by  the  substantive. 
The  nouns  that  stand  for  things  like 
doors  or  windows  or  birds  or  clouds 
or  railroad  trains  are  indiscriminately 
masculine  or  feminine,  and  the  modify- 
ing adjectives  have  to  match  them  ac- 
cording!}'. Sad  indeed  is  the  state  of 
that  student  who  seeks  any  reason  in 
either  nature  or  grammar  for  these 
distinctions.  The  perplexing  vocables 
are  either  masculine  or  feminine,  as 
Topsy  would  say,  "jest  becaze  they  is." 
For  a  richly  humorous  discussion  of 
this  subject,  the  reader  is  commended 
to  Mark  Twain's  famous  "Lecture  on 
the  German  Language." 

Happily,  our  modern  English  is  well 
rid  of  this  exasperating  complication 
that  still  adheres  so  persistently  to  its 
parent  tongues,  the  German  and  the 
French.  When  an  English  noun  is 
either  masculine  or  feminine,  there  is 
always  a  reason  in  nature  for  the  fact, 
moreover,  our  adjectives  do  not  draw 
the  sex  line;  our  boys  as  well  as  our 
girls  being  good,  whereas,  in  France, 
a  good  boy  is  unbon  garcon  but  a  good 
girl  is  une  bonne  fille.  One  might 
learn  to  acquire  these  distinctions  in 
the  case  of  such  pairs,  as  girl  and  boy, 
man  and  woman,  king  and  queen,  etc., 
but  suppose,  as  is  actually  the  case  in 
French  and  German,  that  we  had  to 
apply  them  correctly  to  some  thou- 
sands of  words  that  are  entirely  "sex- 
less"! We  might  painfully  learn,  for 
instance,  that  a  wheelbarrow  is  mascu- 
line, while  a  spinning-wheel  is  femin- 
ine, or  possibly,  worse  still,  in  the  per- 


verse logic  of  the  continental  lan- 
guages, the  wheelbarrow  might  turn 
out  to  be  feminine,  and  the  housewifely 
appliance  masculine!  The  English- 
speaking  student  has  often  vainly  won 
dered  how  the  people  who  use  these 
"over-sexed"  tongues  manage  to  keep 
all  these  masculine  and  feminine  nouns 
and  adjectives  in  proper  order.  No 
doubt,  the  child  draws  them  in  "with 
his  mother's  milk"  so  to  speak,  just  as 
happens  in  the  case  of  the  many 
idiosyncrasies  of  our  own  speech. 
Language,  is  mostly  learned  in  our 
youth,  as  birds  learn  their  songs  in 
the  mother-nest.  If  care  were  taken 
to  use  pure  English  in  every  home,  we 
should  not  need  many  grammar-books. 

The  inflections  of  our  adjectives  and 
adverbs  have  to  do  solely  with  the 
property  known  as  Comparison.  Of 
this,  there  are  three  forms:  first,  the 
Positive,  in  which  the  root,  or  unin- 
flected  form  of  the  word  is  used,  and 
without  the  idea  of  comparison,  as 
good,  bad,  large,  small,  etc.;  second, 
the  Comparative,  expressive  of  a  high- 
er degree  of  quality  for  one  of  two  ob- 
jects, as  better,  worse,  larger,  smaller, 
etc.;  third,  the  Superlative,  expressive 
of  the  highest  degree  of  quality  of  one 
of  several  objects,  as,  best,  worst, 
largest,  smallest,  etc.  The  grammar  of 
Comparison  is  the  same  for  both  ad- 
jectives and  adverbs. 

Three  means  are  used  for  expressing 
comparatives  and  superlatives:  first,  by 
affixing  the  syllables,  er  or  est  to  the 
postive  form;  second,  b\r  using  the  ad- 
verbs more,  or  most,  less  or  least,  as 
modifiers  of  the  positive;  third,  by  the 
use  of  different  words,  as  good,  better, 
best;  some,  more,  most.  Regular  com- 
parison, that  is,  the  use  of  er  and  est, 
is  employed  mostly  in  words  of  one  or 
two  syllables,  but  many  accredited 
writers,  notably,  Carlyle  and  Ruskin, 
and  other  masters  of  rugged  English, 
use  these  inflections  with  words  of 
three  or  even  more  syllables,  such 
words  as  beautifuler,  profitablest, 
trust-worthier,  etc.  being  frequent  with 
them.  It  is  mainly  a  matter  of 
euphony,  with  good  taste  as  the  ar- 
biter. 

In  the  matter  of  comparison,  there 
are  two  or  three  pitfalls  into  which 
the  unwary  may  tumble.  Of  these,  the 
one  most  frequently  met  with,  is  the 
use  of  the   superlative  in  the  compari- 


H.  W.  FLICKINGER 
I  very  much  like  the  suggestion  contained  in  your  letter  that  the  Educator  get 
out  a  special  II.  W.  Flickinger  Appreciation  Number.  I  think  few  men  now  living 
stand  in  the  relation  to  that  part  of  the  public  which  appreciates  good  penmanship 
that  Mr.  Flickinger  occupies.  He  has  been  for  decades  one  of  a  select  group  of 
master  penmen,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  modest,  courteous  gentleman  of  noble 
spirit.  He  has  come  to  the  twilight  hours  of  Life's  little  day  with  the  tender  affec- 
tion of  all  who  know  him  personally  ami  with  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  known 
his  skill  ami  who  may  not  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  personally  acquainted 
with  him.  T  look  upon  my  own  years  of  friendship  with  this  distinguished  leader 
as  among  tin  pinions  possessions  granted  to  me  as  one  of  the  rewards  of  work 
in  the  commercial  teaching  field  and  activity  in  the  conventions  of  ot 
teachers'  associations. 
Beverly,    M..  E.    E.   GAYLORD. 


son  of  but  two  objects.  Plenty  of 
rather  well-educated  people  will  say: 
"He  is  the  best  man  of  the  two,"  in- 
stead of  "He  is  the  better  man  of  the 
two."  Another  obvious  error  consists 
in  using  terms  of  comparison  in  the 
case  of  adjectives  that  express  abso- 
lute quality  and  therefore,  do  not  ad- 
mit of  comparison.  Thus  a  thing  that 
is  round  cannot  be  "rounder,"  and  if 
two  things  are  equal,  two  other  things 
cannot  be  '"more  equal."  Logic  as 
well  as  accuracy  require  us  to  say, 
"more  nearly  round,"  or  "more  nearly 
equal."  Another  frequent  lapse  from 
accuracy  among  careless  writers  or 
speakers,  is  the  making  of  such  illogi- 
cal comparisons  as,  "Among  all  his 
classmate,  Frank  is  the  brightest." 
Frank  is  not  "among  all  his  class- 
mates." A  magazine  observes:  "Wil- 
son was  more  cautious  as  well  as  more 
daring  than  any  of  our  presidents."  As 
Mr.  Wilson  is  himself  included  in  the 
phrase,  "any  of  our  presidents"  the 
expression  is  equivalent  to  asserting 
that  he  was  more  cautious  and  daring 
than  himself! 

More  frequent  as  well  as  more  seri- 
ous errors  in  connection  with  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs,  consist  in  the  mis- 
use of  the  one  part  of  speech  for  the 
other.  Those  whose  lives  have  been 
unvexed  of  grammar,  are  prone  to 
make  their  adjectives  do  the  work  of 
adverbs  and  say  that  the  boy  "writes 
good,"  or  that  the  girl  "sings  beauti- 
ful," or  that  the  pie  is  "real  good."  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  have  a  little 
(but  not  enough)  of  grammar,  are 
likely  to  even  things  up  by  giving  to 
adverbs  the  jobs  that  rightly  belong 
to  adjectives.  Thus,  Bill  the  hostler, 
will  remark  correctly,  "A  man  should 
look  pleasant  even  if  he  does  feel 
bad,"  whereas  Miss  Gladys,  just  back 
from  school  where  they  are  "careful  of 
their  English,"  is  likely  to  say:  "We 
should  look  pleasantly  even  though  we 
feel  badly."  Likewise,  Bill  will  say, 
"The  soup  tastes  good"  and  be  right, 
while  Miss  Gladys  will  say,  "The  soup 
tastes  well  (or,  perhaps,  "excellently") 
and  be  elegantly  wrong.  In  these  and 
similar  cases,  we  must  remember  that 
the  word  to  follow  the  verb  may  be 
needed  either  to  qualify  the  subject 
noun,  or  tell  how  something  is  done. 
In  the  sentence,  "The  soup  tastes 
good,"  it  is  clear  that  wo  want  a  word 
to  tell  about  the  soup.  We  are  not 
interested  in  how  the  tasting  was  done. 
So  we  might  say,  "The  man  looks 
careful"  (that  is,  seems  or  appears 
careful)  or  "He  looks  carefully."  if  we 
would  tell  how  the  looking  was  done. 
And  the  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands 
might  say,  "The  missionary  tastes 
good,"  if  pleased  with  the  way  he  was 
served  up,  or  "tastes  well"  provided 
he  were  skilled  as  a  "taster."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  once  heard  an 
Englishman  who  was  an  expert  tea- 
taster  in  the  China  trade,  remark  of 
his  brother  who  was  in  the  same  busi- 
ness, "If  anything.  Albert  tastes  better 
than  I  do."  and  the  cannibalistic  flavor 
of  the  observation  missed  me  entirely. 
But  we  should  not  say  "the  pie  tastes 
well.''   Gladys,   for  it  simply   can't. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION   OF 

PENMANSHIP  SUPERVISORS 
H.  C.  Walker,  Pres..  St.   Loui«,  Mo. 
Sara  K.  Munn.  Vice  President,  Rock  Island,  111. 
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Hotel    Warwick,    St.    Louis,    Mo., 
April  23,  24  and  25,  1924 


ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Miss  Cornelia  Koch  supervisor  in 
Evansville,  Ind.,  has  induced  all  of  her 
principals  to  join  the  Association  as 
honorary  members.  She  has  started 
something  that  should  result  in  a  large 
increase  in  our  membership.  Her  de- 
scription of   how  she   did  it   is   as  fol- 

flows:  "I  have  two  more  schools  to 
hear  from  and  then  Evansville  will  be 
100%    belonging    to    the    N.    A.    P.    S. 

\  Each  school  has  a  fund  gotten  through 
entertainments,  etc.,  to  pay  for  inci- 
dentals that  may  arise.  The  Writing 
Department  seldom  appeals  for  any- 
thing, but  when  it  does,  there  is  a 
ready  response.  In  some  buildings  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association  furnished 
the  money,  believing  that  everything 
educational   should  be   supported." 

Mr.  Walker  is  sending  out  two  hun- 
dred appeals  to  schools  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Louis  for  membership  in  the 
Association.  Supervisors  who  wish 
ful  information  concerning  the  plan  of 
enlisting,  and  material  with  which  to 
work  should  write  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Walk- 
er, 316  N.  Taylor  Ave.,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 
The  membership  is  increasing  at 
quite  a  pleasing  rate.  Remember,  our 
goal  is  TWO  HUNDRED  members 
by  May  first. 

i  Miss  Alice  E.  Benbow  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Steinhaeuser  of 
Fort  Deposit,  Md.,  have  written  that 
they  expect  to  attend  the  meeting. 
"Some  interest." 

Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman  of  Chicago, 
who  is  to  be  the  principal  guest  and 
speaker  of  the  meeting,  has  written 
that  he  may  enter  into  the  discussion 
on  primary  methods,  which  follows  his 

[lecture. 

i     Mr.  H.  E.  Wilson  of  Sioux  City,  la., 

rments  to  attend  the  April  Meeting, 
has  written  that  he  is  making  arrange- 
Mr.  Wilson  is  right  up  to  date  in  pen- 
manship matters. 

I  Mr.  A.  G.  Skeeles  of  Columbus,  O., 
and  Mr.  Tom  Sawyier  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  will  show  moving  picture  films 
of  writing  movement  at  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Those  who  expect  to  attend  the 
Meeting  should  write  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Warwick  Hotel,  Fifteenth 
and  Locust  Sts.,  St.  Louis  for  reser- 
vations. The  rates  are  $2.50  a  day 
(single)  up.  The  manager  requests 
that  as  far  as  possible  two  persons  oc- 
cupy a  room.  There  are  a  number  of 
rooms  at  $4.50  a  day  for  two  persons. 
Mr.    Geo.    H.    Johnson,    director    of 

[tests  and  measurements.  St.  '  Louis 
Schools,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Ryan,  princi- 
pal Bon  Blewett  Junior  High  School 
will  talk  on  measurements  in  the  eve- 
ning of  the  first  day  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Inasmuch  as  a  survey  of  the 
writing  of  the  entire  St.   Louis  school 

■  system  has  just  been  made,  Mr.  John- 
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son's  talk  and  graphs  should  be  of 
special  interest. 

A  complete  report  of  the  St.  Louis 
Meeting,  giving  the  principal  address- 
es, discussions,  and  notes  of  interest 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  soon  after 
the  Meeting.  The  price  will  be  50 
cents,  except  to  members.  The  one 
dollar  membership  fee  includes  a  copy 
of  the  report.  Those  who  wish  to  or- 
der the  report  in  advance  should  write 
to  Mr.  E.  G.  Miller,  Room  728  Fulton 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  program  at  the  Banquet  will 
consist  of  a  social  hour  and  a  business 
hour.  In  the  social  part  of  the.  pro- 
gram the  members  will  talk  briefly  on 
"How  I  came  to  Enter  the  Penman- 
ship Profession,"  and  in  the  business 
part  there  will  be  an  open  discussion 
of   Mr.    Freeman's   talk,   and   of   other 


topics  of  interest. 

One  of  the  finest  things  a  supervisor 
can  do  is  to  leave  his  work  once  and 
a  while  to  "check  up"  with  others. 
Ideas  concerning  penmanship  are 
changing  to  conform  to  the  progress 
of  other  subjects.  You  can't  afford  to 
be  a  back  number.  In  a  few  years 
the  money  you  would  spend  to  come  to 
the  St.  Louis  Meeting  will  be  gone, 
but  the  impressions  received  at  the 
Meeting  will  never  leave  you. 

One  may  think  he  is  deeply  rooted 
in  the  soil,  when  he  is  only  STUCK 
IN  THE  MUD.    Meet  us  at  St.  Louis. 

The  Warwick  Hotel  is  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  Union  Station. 
Walk  four  blocks  north  on  Eighteenth 
Street,  and  three  block  east  on  Locust. 
Be  sure  to  make  reservation  as  soon 
as  possible. 
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By  H.  W.   Flickinger 
prepared   by   Mr.    Flickinger  for  use  as   a  catalog   title   while   he   was   con- 
College.   The  catalog  contains  sveral  other  pieces  of   Mr.   Flickinger's  pen- 
now  more  than  thirty-five  years  old,  copies  of  it  are  being  carefully 


specimens. 


H.  W.  FLICKINGER 

Every  fine  penman  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  has  been  benefited  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  rare  skill  and  personality  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Flickinger. 

He  is  one  who  has  added  dignity  to  the  profession  of  penmanship. 

C.   G.    PRICE. 
Packard  Commercial  School,  New  York  City. 
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BEACON  LIGHTS  OF 
PENMANSHIP 
(Continued  from  page  16) 
consider     a    position     as     an    assistant 
teacher.     This  recognition  only  served 
to  spur  him  to  greater  effort  and  with- 
in a  few  months  he  was  duly  installed 
as    an    assistant    to    George    F.    Davis, 
then  principal  of  the  Penmanship  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  Flickinger  continued  as  an  in- 
structor until  the  summer  of  1867, 
when  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  to 
teach  in  Crittenden  Commercial  Col- 
lege where  he  served  for  two  years. 

On  December  23,  1869,  he  married 
Miss  Martha  Milligan. 

The  following  two  years   Mr.   Flick- 


in  a  very  responsible  way  with  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

On  June  27,  1888,  Mr.  Flickinger 
married  Miss  Anna  Margaret  Cald- 
well, who  was  to  walk  by  his  side  for 
twenty  years  when  she  too  was  cal'ed 
to  her  eternal  home. 

The  year  1888  witnessed  the  appear- 
ance of  the  "Barnes  System  of  Pen- 
manship" of  which  Mr.  Flickinger  was 
the  author.  In  1891  he  produced  "One 
Hundred  Writing  Lessons,"  generally 
considered  by  the  penman  of  the  time 
as  the  finest  compendium  of  writing 
ever  published  in  this  country.  In 
1903,  he  prepared  a  series  of  copy 
books  for  the  Berry  Publishing  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  111.  At  this  time 
the    "Penman's   Art    Journal"   ot    Ne 


and  absence  of  care  and  worry.  He 
enjoys  unusually  good  health  for  a 
man  of  his  years.  Much  of  his.  time  is 
spent  in  writing  religious  hymns,  sev- 
eral of  which  have  been  published  in 
church  manuals.  Here  also  he  reads 
his  Tennyson,  whose  "Crossing  the 
Bar"  is  possibly  Mr.  Flickinger's  fa- 
vorite poem.  His  heart  reacts  sympa- 
thetically to  the  closing  stanza  of  that 
beautiful    composition: — 

"For   though   from   out   our   bourne   of 
Time   and    Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crossed  the  bar." 
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mger   was    engaged   with    the    Spencer     York     published    "Flickinger's    Alpha 
Brothers    in    revising    the    Spencenan    ^  tc  ,; 


System  of  Penmanship.  In  1871  he 
joined  the  faculty  of  Peirce  School, 
and  was  connected  with  this  institu- 
tion for  two  years  when  his  health 
failed  and  he  was  compelled  to  go  to 


During  the  past  twenty  years  Mr. 
Flickinger  has  been  engaged  in  teach- 
ing writing  in  some  of  the  select  pri- 
vate   schools    of   Philadelphia,    such   as 


the    woods    of    northern    Michigan    for     "Tf^ple  College,"  "The  Friends'  Cen- 


rest  and  restoration 

In  1875,  Mr.  Flickinger  was  signally 
honored  by  being  invited  to  come  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  collaborate 
with  the  Spencer  Brothers  in  preparing 
a  mammoth  Penmanship  Exhibit  for 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  to  be  held 
in  Fairmont  Park,  Philadelphia,  in 
1876.  After  this  work  was  finished 
Mr.  Flickinger  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia,    and     was     connected     with     the 


tral    School,"   and   the   "Catholic    High 

School,"   where    he    is    now    employed. 

The  •  writer    often    wonders    if    the 

vouth   who   are   so   fortunate   as   to   be 


Miss  Ethel  M.  Weatherby  who's  por 
trait  appears  herewith  has  just  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  Supervisor 
of  Penmanship  in  one  of  the  four  dis- 
Cam- 


n  his  classes  at  the  present  time  really     tricts    of   the    public    schools    of 
appreciate  the  fact  that  they  are  liter-     den,  N.  J. 

ally  sitting  at  the  feet  of  one  of  the  Miss  Weatherby  was  a  student  in 
greatest  writing  masters  of  American  the  Zanerian  College  during  1914,  and 
history!  in  the  fall  of  1915  she  secured  a  posi- 

A  few  minutes  journey  by  suburban     tion     as     penmanship     teacher     in     the 
_     train  out  of  Penn.  station,  Philadelphia,     Camden    public    schools,    and    was    as- 
Prickett    College    of    Commerce    until     brings   one   to   the   beautiful   village   of     signed  to   the   Cramer  School. 
1893  Glenolden.      Here    Mr.    Flickinger    re-         Due    t0    Miss    Weatherby  s    enthusi- 

On  Januarv  22,  1886,  Mr.  Flickin-  sides  at  the  home  of  his  son;  here  he  asm  and  teaching  ability,  the  handwnt- 
ger's  first  wife  died.  There  was  one  is  surrounded  by  everything  that  mg  of  the  Cramer  School  has  prog- 
son,  Ralph  H,  born  to  this  union.  His  makes  for  joy  and  happiness  in  this  life  ressed  very  rapidly  in  the  past  few 
son  has  been  for  many  years  connected     —a    loving    family,    thoughtful    friends     >'ears   untl1    a   lar8e   percentage   of   the 

pupils  in  the  departmental  class  are 
holders  of  Zaner  Method  Certificates. 
Miss  Weatherby  has  an  attractive 
personality,  is  well  educated,  has  trav- 
eled extensively  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  She  well  deserves  the 
promotion  which  has  just  been  given 
her.  The  Zanerian  College  and  the 
Business  Educator  join  in  wishing 
Miss  Weatherby  continued  success  in 
her  work.  

Miss  Irene  Nathanson,  Santa  Rosa. 
California,  whose  students  recently 
won  fifty-two  certificates  in  penman- 
ship, expresses  her  apprecation  as  fol- 
lows: "I  find  that  your  certificates  help 
beyond  measure  toward  creating  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm." 

G.  C.  Phillips,  penmanship  teacher  in 
Merrill  Business  College,  Stanford, 
i  i  m  a.,  reports  good  progress  in  his 
penmanship  classes  and  that  his  pupils 
are  taking  a  real  interest  in  the  Edu- 
cator. 


A   signature  that  has  been  a  model  for  study  and  imitation  by 
practically  every  aspiring  penman  for  several  decades. 
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Rider   College,  Trenton,   N.   J. 
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e  of  The   Business  Educator  devoted   to   Mr.    H.    W.    Flickinger 

ea.      Of  those  who  pissess    such    unusual    skill,    our    blessed    and 

er  is   about    the   only   one   of   the  older  generation    who   still    lives. 

memory,  his  devotion  to  the  profession,  as  well  as  his  superior 


-ou  pay  this  tribute  to  Mr.  Flickinger.  His 
and  lovable  personality  have  been  an  inspira- 
li.ivr    i.mnd   joy    in   my    calling,   and    words   are 

of   this   splendid  man   and   what    his   life   exem- 

F.    B.    MOORE. 


By   H.   W.   Flickinger 
The    quantity    of   high    grade   pen    work    Mr.    Flickinger   has    executed    stems    incredible.      And    it    seems    tha 
nothing  or  $1,003.00  fcr  a  piece  of  work,  he  always  did  his  best.     Painstaking  perfection,  regardless  of  price,  is 
This  design  of  flourishing  and  lettering  makes  a  strong  appeal   to   the   i-i. agination   of   penmanship   students. 


no   matter    whether   he    received 
Flickinger  characteristic. 


JAY  TRUITT 

This  article  is  based  on  information 
secured  from  Mr.  Truitt. 

After  graduating  from  high  school 
Mr.  Truitt  taught  public  school  in 
Maryland  four  years.  Then  he  took  a 
Teachers'  Normal  Training  Course  at 
Central  Normal  College,  Danville, 
Ind.,  where  he  got  his  first  penmanship 
lesson  under  A.  M.  Wagner.  Then  he 
taught  school  in  the  regular  army  and 
was  transferred  to  Vancouver,  Wash., 
where  he  continued  teaching  in  the 
Army  Post  School  for  one  winter.  Fol- 
lowing this  he  entered  Portland  Busi- 
ness College  where  he  took  a  special 
course  in  penmanship  under  J.  A. 
Wesco.  After  leaving  Portland  he  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  Aydelotte's  Bus- 
iness College.  Oakland,  Calif.,  doing 
pen  work  during  spare  time.  He  then 
secured  a  position  in  the  Emporium 
Department  Store,  San  Francisco,  do- 
ing pen  work  for  two  years  and  teach- 
ing penmanship  in  the  Calif.  Business 
College.  Here  he  organized  and  in- 
corporated the  Western  Business  Uni- 
versity which  he  later  sold.  Then  he 
went  to  Fresno  and  bought  two  busi- 
ness colleges  and  consolidated  them. 
After  selling  this  school  he  returned 
East  to  Penna.  and  became  a  book- 
keeper for  a  large  steel  company,  te- 
signing  six  months  later  and  going  to 
N.  Y.  to  do  pen  work.  The  following 
year  he  returned  to  Phila.  and  .ecurcd 
a  position  in  Gimble  Brothers  Depart- 
ment Store,  doing  pen  work.  Later  he 
went  into  the  merchandise  business  on 
his  own  account,  building  up  thtee 
stores,  when  the  panic  came.  Later 
he  went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  rented 
a  large  vacant  store  on  Penna.  Avenue, 
filled  it  up  with  penmanship,  and  put 
a  table  and  chair  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  at  which  everyone  laughed.  This 
was  a  daring  move,  but  crowds  stood 
around      and     discussed     penmanship. 


JAY   TRUITT 

Naturally  the  place  attracted  attention 
and  curiosity.  It  became  very  popular, 
and  successful  but  on  account  of  sick- 
ness of  his  father  he  was  compelled  to 
close  the  store  and  care  for  him  until 
his  death.  Following  this  he  accepted 
a  position  with  the  Gimble  Brothers 
Department    Store    as    floor    manager. 


Rejecting  a  similar  position  in  the 
Wannamaker's  Department  Store,  he 
became  a  salesman  for  the  Cyclopedia 
Britanica.  After  some  experience  with 
this  company  he  resigned  and  went 
back  to  department  store  work  in  Sa- 
vannah, Jacksonville,  Palm  Beach  and 
Miami,  Fla.  In  Miami  he  organized 
and  ran  for  one  winter  Liberty  Col- 
lege of  Commerce.  Selling  this  school 
he  went  to  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  became 
manager  of  the  American  Business 
College  where  he  developed  his  sys- 
tem of  typewriting  and  penmanship. 
He  then  returned  to  Calif.  On  his  way- 
he  wrote  cards  and  did  pen  work.  In 
Birmingham  he  states  that  he  made 
$700  in  three  months,  in  Atlanta  $400 
in  thirty  days,  and  in  Houston,  Texas, 
he  turned  out  $200  worth  of  cards  in 
five  days.  His  highest  day  was  $50. 
His  best  record  in  speed  was  ten  dozen 
in  twenty  minutes.  Mr.  Truitt  is  evi- 
dently a  very  speedy  writer.  He  states 
that  he  has  written  over  one  million 
cards  besides  doing  other  pen  work; 
has  made  over  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars; has  done  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment Departments,  Senators,  Con- 
gressmen and  Public  Officials,  as  well 
as  the  elite  society  of  New  York, 
Phila.,  etc.  He  writes  over  one  hun- 
dred different  styles  at  prices  from  50c 
to  $10.00  a  dozen. 


H.    W.    FLICKINGER 

It  was  the  custom  many  years  ago  among  young  penmen  to  write  letters  to  other 
penmen  inviting  an  exchange  of  specimens.  They  were  usually  rewarded  with  a 
splendidly  written  letter  which  went  into  their  scrap  book  for  admiration  and  imita- 
tion. I  think  it  was  in  this  way  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  H.  W.  Flickinger, 
and  his  letters  became  a  splendid  inspiration  to  me.  They  fired  my  ambition  to  reach 
the  highest  standard  of  the  then  perfect  models.  No  amount  of  time  consumed  in 
practice  was  ever  considered  labor.  Every  letter 
and  there  seemed  to  be  a  desire  of  the  writer  to 
store  of  skill  that  he  had  scarcely  touched  as  yet. 

Since    I    have    had    tne    pleasure    of    knowing    Mr.    Flickinger    personally,    I    have 
learned  to  understand  the  secret  of  the  influence  through  his  writing  that  impelled  me 
on  and  on  in  my  endeavor  to  excel ;   it  is  his  personality.      With  a  nature  full  of  love 
of  the  beautiful  in  life,  his  influence  is  ever  inspiring. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.  MORGAN    J.    GOLDSMITH. 
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A  LITTLE  OF  EVERYTHING 

(Continued  from  page  17) 
to  water  their  horses.  He  noticed  that 
the  conductors  went  into  the  grocery 
store  to  get  a  drink  of  water,  so  he  got 
a  tin  pail,  three  or  four  dippers,  filled 
the  pail  with  ice  water,  sold  it  for  one 
cent  a  drink.  Found  quite  a  lot  of 
business  for  it  was  a  long  ride  down 
to  Coney  Island  and  in  hot  weather 
most  everybody  was  dry.  Afterwards 
he  got  up  to  lemonade  at  three  cents 
a  glass  and  then  by  and  by  the  boy 
got  a  job  as  a  reporter.  He  wasn't 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen. 

One  night  he  went  to  a  party  of 
young  people  and  he  decided  that  the 
girl  who  gave  the  party  would  like  to 


education  himself.  The  parents  didn't 
like  to  do  it  but  he  begged  so  hard 
that  at  thirteen  he  left  school  and  be- 
came office  boy  in  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  at  $6.25  a  week. 
The  boy  knew  that  he  didn't  have  ed- 
ucation enough,  so  after  he  got 
through  with  his  work  he  went  to  the 
night  school  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
took  up  shorthand,  and  then  to  one  of 
the  business  colleges.  And  he  soon 
got  so  he  could  take  it  much  faster 
than  he  could  write  in  long  hand.  And 
by  and  by  a  slim  little  man  used  to 
come  in  and  dictate  letters  to  him  be- 
cause his  writing  was  so  good  that  he 
could  read  his  transcripts  easily.  The 
man   signed   his   name   to   these   letters 


terested  and  he  got  a  surprising  lot  of 
answers. 

Tennyson  wrote  him  a  verse  of  one 
of  his  poems.  And  one  day  he  heard 
that  General  Grant  was  in  town  and 
he  went  over  to  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  and  asked  to  see  General  Grant. 
Now,  Grant  was  just  the  plainest  kind 
of  a  fellow  outside  of  his  uniform,  and 
he  liked  the  looks  of  this  young 
squarehead.  Mrs.  Grant  was  there 
and  it  was  about  dinner  time  and  they 
asked  him  to  come  in  to  dinner.  And 
before  they  got  through  with  it  Grant 
drew  him  a  plan  of  how  he  penned 
Lee  at  Appomattox,  and  they  swapped 
photographs.  The  young  fellow  gave 
Grant  one  of  his  that  he  had  just  tak- 


see  her  name  in  print,  so  he  got  a  list 
of  the  names  of  all  present  at  that  par- 
ty and  took  it  with  a  little  account  of 
the  party  to  the  city  editor  of  "The 
Brooklyn  Eagle"  saying  that  every- 
body who  was  there  would  buy  a  pa- 
per and  the  editor  caught  on  at  once 
and  offered  him  three  dollars  a  copy 
for  such  reports.  It  was  his  first 
money   as   a   reporter   but   not   his  last. 

This  boy  went  to  Sunday  school  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  Brooklyn,  and 
the  boy  found  out  that  the  superin- 
tendent was  with  the  publishing  house 
of  Harper  Brothers  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  wonderful  to  be  one  of  the 
workers  with  a  publisher  of  books, 
magazines,  and  papers.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  boy  had  taken  up  a  newspa- 
per route  and  so  reported  the  little 
events  around  his  part  of  the  city. 

Finally  his  father  got  a  job  and  it 
was  with  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  and  he  begged  his 
father  to  get  him  a  job  as  office  boy 
there   and   let   him   get  the   rest   of  the 


A   dainty   flourish   by    H.    W.    Flickinger. 

Jay  Gould,  and  he  told  this  young  fel- 
low, you  had  better  come  in  with  us 
and  be  a  Wall  Street  man.  You  will 
make  a  lot  more  money  at  it  than  you 
will  at  the  kind  of  stuff  you  are  fool- 
ing around  with.  But  it  didn't  appeal 
to  the  boy,  somehow  he  didn't  like  the 
smell  of  Wall  Street.  And  about  that 
time  he  began  making  a  wonderful  col- 
lection of  autograph  letters.  He  saw 
in  an  encyclopedia  that  James  A.  Gar- 
field who  was  then  running  for  Presi- 
dent had  been  a  mule  driver  on  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  he  wrote  to  Garfield 
and  asked  him  if  that  story  was  true. 
Garfield  was  a  good  fellow  and  when 
he  got  this  letter  from  the  boy  who 
told  him  he  wanted  to  know  because 
he  thought  there  might  he  a  chance 
for  him  to  do  something.  He  sat 
down  and  wrote  him  all  about  it,  and 
the  idea  stuck  in  the  head  of  this 
young  fellow  that  he  could  find  out  a 
lot  about  big  men.  He  wrote  to  a  lot 
of  them  and  told  them  why  he  was  in- 


en  and  he  got  one  of  Grant's.  Then 
he  did  the  cheekiest  thing  I  ever  heard 
of.  He  went  over  to  Doctor  Hol- 
brook's  sanatorium  where  he  had  read 
a  few  days  before  that  Mrs.  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  arrived  in  New  York  and 
was  at  the  Doctor's.  He  butted  in, 
how  he  got  by  the  nurses  I  don't 
know  but  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
from  the  time  he  had  been  talking  to 
General  Grant  he  was  sitting  at  the 
bedside  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  showing  her 
Grant's  photograph,  just  presented  to 
him  and  he  came  away  with  her  auto- 
graph. It  is  a  wonder  some  of  the 
attendants  didn't  knock  him  on  the 
head,  but  they  did  not  and  as  if  that 
was  not  enough  as  he  was  coming 
back  on  a  Broadway  stage  he  saw  that 
Jeff  Davis  the  late  President  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  was  in  New 
York  stopping  at  the  Metropolitan 
Hotel.  He  hopped  up  and  when  he 
got  there  he  went  in  and  interviewed 
old  Jeff.  Jeff  Davis  was  a  courtly 
i  ( lontinued   on   page  30) 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 

E.  L.  BROWN 
Rockland,  Me. 

tend  self-addressed  postal  (ore 


d.r  i 


.  and  «>amp. 


Scrolling  and  Tinting 
I  Artistic  engrossing  and  certain  kinds 
of  advertising  call  for  decorative  bord- 
ers, end-pieces,  initials,  etc.  However, 
taste  and  judgment  must  be  exercised 
in  order  not  to  over  do  the  matter  of 
decoration.  Many  styles  of  ornament 
are  based  on  plant  life,  and  the  copy 
of  this  lesson  is  an  artificial  rendition 
of  the  acanthus  leaf;  a  plant  of  many 
parities  that  grows  wild  in  Southern 
Europe.  The  naturalistic  plant  forms 
1  are  changed  to  embody  symmetry  and 
greater  regularity  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. 

First  make  a  very  rough  sketch  of 
scroll,  about  twice  the  size  of  the  copy, 
aiming  for  balance,  symmetry  and  val- 
lues  in  the  completed  pencil  drawing. 
Use  a  4H  pencil  which  will  make  a  fine 
clean  line  for  the  detail  drawing.  Bris- 
tol board,  two  or  three  ply  thickness, 
kid  finish,  is  quite  satisfactory.  Zan- 
erian  ink,  and  a  Gillott  No.  170  pen 
will  complete  the  necessary  outfit  for 
this  piece  of  work.  Remember  that 
each  line  has  a  part  in  the  general  ef- 
fect, therefore,  care  and  judgment  are 
important  factors  in  the  attainment  of 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  Note 
[the  color  values  carefully.  Thicken 
(the  lines  for  the  darker  tones.  The 
upper  part  of  scroll  work  is  left  in  out- 
line to  show  the  contrast  between  this 
part  of  the  scroll  work  and  that  with 
color  values  developed.  This  scroll  is 
suited  for  borders,  panels,  etc.,  on  en- 
grossed resolutions  and  for  advertis- 
ing designs.  By  observing  the  ads  in 
the  different  magazines  you  will  see 
the  practical  uses  of  decorative  scroll 
work.  Memorize  the  characteristics 
'of  this  style  and  you  will  be  able  to 
adopt  it  to  various  purposes  where 
artistic  display  is  permissible. 
Free  Hand  Tinting 
It  requires  considerable  study  and 
practice  to  produce  color  values  with 
evenness  and  gradation  of  tones  by 
using  parallel  lines  of  various  thickness 
and  spacing.     See  copy. 


SOME  LONGER,  some  larger,  but 

'     NONE  BETTER 


PRICES  RIGHT 


R.  C  KING 
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I    workmanship 
ttion.    Prices  on  request. 
701  Metropolitan  Life  Bids. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


EDWARD  D.  MILLS 

Script  Specialist 

P.  O.  Drawer  982  RO  HESTER,  N,  Y. 

The  finest  script  for  Bookkeeping  Illus- 
trations, etc.,  copy  for  which  is  prepared  for 
the  engraver.     Send  copy  for  estimate. 


H.    W.    FLICKINGER 

I   think  you  deserve  to  be  congratulated   in   deciding  to  publish  a  number  of  your 
journal  as  a  tribute  to  our  good  friend  Flickinger. 

It   is   my   privilege   to   know    this  modest   gentleman   who   has   been    the   inspiration 
of   so   many   young   men. 

Probably    no    one    is    held    in    higher    esteem    by    the    members    of    the    penmanship 
teaching   profession   than    this  unassuming  man   who   certainly   established   himself   as    the 
finest    penman    of    his    time. 
Evanston,  111.  RENE  GUILLARD. 
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OBERLIN    BUSINESS    COLLEGE 
OPENS    SUMMER    NORMAL 

JUNE  16 
The  Oberlin  Business  College  has 
attained  a  place  as  one  of  the  leading 
schools  of  business  training  in  the  en- 
tire country.  It  was  the  first  business 
college  in  Ohio  to  be  accredited  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Induc- 
tion. Offers  two  year  Commercial 
Teachers'  Course  leading  to  state  cer- 
tificate. Many  of  the  leading  commer- 
cial teachers  of  the  country  made  their 
preparation  at  Oberlin.  Summer  Nor- 
mal of  eight  weeks  will  begin  June  16, 
1924.  Students  wishing  to  take  the 
two  year  course  may  enter  June  16, 
and  commercial  teachers  working  for 
credits  for  state  certificate  should  enter 
at  that  time.  Full  information  upon 
request.  Adv. 


Teachers  Professional  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  is  allowing  each  student 
credit  for  one  High  School  unit  who 
gets  his  penmanship  work  up  to  our 
High  School  Certificate  standard. 
They  believe  that  writing  is  essential 
to  success  and  they  state  that  they 
know  of  no  unit  in  the  entire  high 
school  course  that  will  be  worth  as 
much  to  a  student  in  life. 

We  believe  this  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

F.  J.  Myles,  A.  B.,  supervisor  of  writ- 
ing and  drawing  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Public  Schools,  has  a  special  class  in 
penmanship  at  Pearl  High  School. 
Eighteen  of  his  pupils  who  have  won 
Zaner  Method  High  School  Certifi- 
cates are  now  working  for  higher  cer- 
tificates. 
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By    H.   W.    Flickinger 

Undoubtedly  the  above  envelope  superscription  by  Mr.  Flickinger  does  not  represent 
most  careful  work ;  yet  the  accuracy  shown  is  really  wonderful.  Notice  the  two  capital  M'i 
Could  two  letters  be  made  more  nearly  alike,  except  that  one  was  intentionally  made  smalle 
than  the  other?  The  J  and  the  F  could  not  have  been  made  better  to  fit  their  places 
signature..  No  one  has  ever  excelled  Mr.  Flickinger  in  making  the  top  finishing  stroke  like 
that  in  the  F  shown  above.  Part  of  it  was  lost  in  engraving,  but  notice  the  fine  balance  and 
symmetry. 

Then  take  special  notice  of  the  shading  in  the  two  S's.  The  control  necessary  to  make 
two  shades  so  nearly  alike  could  hardly  be  excelled. 

Mr.  Flickinger  used  the  whole  arm  movement  in  executing  the  capitals  shown  above ;  in 
fact,  he  used  the  whole  arm  movement  in  executing  all  large  capitals  of  ornamental  style.  These 
capitals  were  some  larger  in  the  original  specimen,  the  engraving  being  reduction  of  about  one- 
third. 

Most  penmen  today  retouch  the  small  letters  when  they  do  fine  work,  but  these  were  not 
retouched  in  the  least.  Mr.  Flickinger  is  one  of  the  few  who  has  reached  the  highest  degree 
of  excellence  thus  far  attained  in  ornamental  penmanship,  as  far  as  beauty  and  originality  of 
form  are  concerned. 

Students  of  penmanship  should  make  a  careful  sttudy  of  his  work  whenever  they  have  the 
opportunity.  On  account  of  a  lame  thumb  he  was  compelled  to  cease  executing  fine  penman- 
ship some  years  ago,  and  for  that  reason  his  work  is  now  very  scarce. 
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By  F.  A.  KRUPP,  Penman  Interstate  Business  College, 

FARGO,  N.  D. 

Lessons  in  KNIFEMANSBIP,  PEN  ART  by  Mail 
Write  for  Information 


PENMANSHIP  MADE  EASY 

A  Complete  Teacher's  Manual  on  Teaching  Penmanship. 
The  Most  Comprehensive.  Up  to-the-Minute  Suuffestions 
on  Teaching  and  Acquiring  the  Art  ever  published.  It 
contains  thousands  of  practical  suggestions,  cat  tions, 
questions,  and  directions.  An  unusually  practical  book 
for  the  new  teacher  Worth  many  times  its  cost.  Price 
of  sirgle  copies,  postpaid,  $1.00. 
quantities  on  application  Order 
Address,  H.  M.  HILL,  Supervli 
Columbia.  S.  C,  Box  725. 
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will 
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OLIVER 

p. 

MARKEN 

of  1816  Buchana 

i  St. 

Topeka,  Kans.,  write 

you  a  few 

card 

to  take  along. 

ORNAMENTAL    . 

25c  A  DOZ. 

SCRIPT    

35c  A  DOZ. 

or    send    30c    foi 

a 

lozen    of    both    styles 

combined 

Name  Cards  Written 

My  price  is  50c  per  dozen  and  with  every 
order  I  will  enclose  one  card  beautifully 
shaded  in  (told.    Order  now. 

SUSANNE  LOFTUS. 


210  East  17th  St. 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


SEND  ME  30  CENTS! 

for  a  32  page  book  of  the  very  finest  ornamental 
penmanship  Madarasz  ever  executed.  It  contains 
82  fine  written  cards.  4  seta  of  capitals.  11  pages  of 
the  finest  script  writinK  and  2  pa^-'es  of  floui ' 


C.W.  JONES.  224  Main  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 
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The  above  resolution  was  engrossed  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Flickinger  many  years  ago.  It  is  a  typical  example  of  the  style  of  engross- 
ing done  forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Flickinger,  whose  work  is  methodical,  accurate  in  detail  and  graceful,  did  much  to  develop  the  art 
of  engrossing  which  today  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection  and  beauty.  Mr.  Flickinger  always  showed  good  taste  in  the 
selection  of  style,  arrangement  and  general  makeup  of  his  engrossing.  Many  pieces  have  been  executed  by  him  in  which  he  used 
magnificent  script  in  the  body  and  lettering  and  flourishing  for  the  headings.  Some  of  his  most  beautiful  pieces  of  work  unfortun- 
ately  cannot  be  successfully   reproduced. 
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J.  E.  Soule,  President. 
H.W.  FlicKinper,  Secretary. 


108  SOUTH  TENTH    ST.. 
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By   H.   W.    Flickinger 

s  an  engrossing  artist  in   Philadelphia    in    1918,   after    having    made   a    fortune    in    that    work,    lie    presented    Mr. 

These  books,   the  contents  of  which   are   equal    to   a   course   in    penmanship    in    themselves,    are   available   at   all 

College    of    Penmanship   and   to    persons  who  visit   the  office  of  THE   BUSINESS   EDUCATOR. 

me  of    Mr.    Flickinger's  finest   efforts  in  both  penmanship  and  engrossing,  but  unfortunately  most  of  the  work 
5   too  delicate  to  engrave   successfully.      The  above,   from   one   of   the   books,   our   engraver   succeeded    in   reproducing   fairly    satisfactorily. 

This  specimen  of  flourishing,  lettering  and  writing  shows  something  of  his  versatility  with  the  pen,  but  gives  only  a  taint  idea  of  the  real 
harm  of  his  work — the  delicacy,  yet  firmness  of  light  line,  boldness  of  shade,  marvelous  accuracy,  the  smooth,  graceful  forms,  and  above  all.  the 
nimitable   Flickinger   individuality. 


When  Mr.  J.  E.  Soule  retire 
Zaner  with  two  large  scrap  book 
times    to    students   in   The    Zaneri 

They  contain   without  doubt 


THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 

'America**  Handwriting  Magazine 
Devoted  to  Penmanship  and  Commercial 
Education 
Contains  Lessors  in 

BaiineiH  Writing 
Accounting 
Ornamental   Writing 
Lettering 
EnsrosNins 

Article*!  on   the  Teaching   and 

Supervision   of   Penmanship. 

Yearly  subscription  price  $1.25.    Special  club 

rates  to  schools  and  teachers.    Sample  copies 

sent  on  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 

55  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


S.  E.  LESLIE 

3201  EUCLID  AVE.      CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Fine  Penmanship  for  Bookkeeping,  Cor- 
respondence and  Penmanship  Texts.  Send 
copy   for   estimate. 


An  Order  From  One  Who  Knows. 
Obey !     Obedience  Is  Gold ! 


"You  should   let 

others  s 

-e  your  work  and 

"    E.  A.Lupfer. 

Vol 

should  do  yoi 

r  part, 
ed.     Si- 

oo!  See  by  your- 

■nil 

and   he   inepi 

d   45  t-ts.  for  one 

do7 

a   specimen    for 

lt  you 

are  not   satisfied 

JUS 

drop  me  a  ca 

d  and   1 

shall  refund  your 

M.  OTERO  COLMENERO. 

Ba 

909.   San  Juan. 

PORTO  RICO 

DIPLOMAS 

ONE  OR  A  THOUSAND 

Correspondence  solicited  from  all  who 
are  in  need  of  Diplomas.  Tell  us  : 
How  many  you  need  -  Size  preferred 
18x23  or  14x27.  Such  data  will  en- 
able  us  to  submit  proper  samples  and 
quote   price,    (use  school   stationery.) 

AMES   &   ROLLINSON 

206    BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Designers         Engravers         Printers 
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By  H.  W.   Flickinger 
This  skillful  flourish   was  reproduced  from  a  page  in  the   New   Spencerian   Compendium  of   Penmanship,   the  crowning 
ian   Authors.      The  fact   that  this  is   the  only   specimen   of   flourishing  in    ihe  work   not   prepared  by  the   authors   themselve 
opinion  of  it. 


rk  of  the   Spencer- 
ndicates   their   high 


A    LITTLE    OF    EVERYTHING 

(Continued  from  page  24) 
Southern  gentleman,  and  he  received 
him  and  he  got  his  autograph  and  I 
presume  a  lot  more.  By  this  time  he 
had  a  really  wonderful  collection  of 
autograph  letters.  And  then  he  took 
a  trip  to  Boston  to  see  the  big  literary 
lights  of  the  Harbor.  The  first  one 
he  tackled  was  Doctor  Holmes,  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  Boston  galaxy, 
author  of  the  "One  Horse  Shay"  "And 
the  Last  Leaf  of  the  Autocrat"  and 
"Elsie  Venor"  Poet,  humorist  and  nov- 
elist. The  Doctor  kept  him  to  break- 
fast and  gave  him  pie  and  sent  him 
over  to  Longfellow.  Longfellow  took 
him  to  the  theatre  and  there  intro- 
duced him  to  Wendell  Phillips,  the  sil- 
ver-tongued  orator. 

He  told  Phillips,  that  the  next  day 
he  was  going  to  see  Phillips  Brooks 
the  great  preacher,  of  Trinity,  and 
Phillips  said:  When  you  go  over  to 
see  Mr.  Brooks  they  will  show  you  in- 
to the  library.  Mr.  Brooks  has  a  lot 
of  very  choice  books  and  when  he 
reads   them   he   takes   a  pencil   and   he 


writes  in  remarks  or  thoughts  of  his 
on  the  margin  of  the  books.  Now  you 
slip  a  couple  of  those  books  in  your 
clothes  somewhere,  and  take  them 
away  with  you.  You  will  find  it  is 
worth  while. 

Of  course  he  didn't  do  it,  but  he 
told  Phillips  Brooks  about  it  when 
he  went  over  there  the  next  day.  And 
the  great  preacher  laughed  and  said, 
"That's  nice  advice  for  Mr.  Phillips  to 
give  a  young  boy,  I  think  he  needs  a 
pastoral  call  from  me.  Whittier  told 
him  the  story  of  The  Barefoot  Boy 
and  he  went  out  to  see  Louisa  Alcott 
and  she  took  him  over  to  see  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  the  greatest  of  our 
philosophers.  Emerson  was  far  gone 
mentally.  He  didn't  know  his  own 
intimate  friends,  but  flashes  of  mem- 
ory would  come  back.  He  gave  this 
boy  his  autograph  and  when  he  at- 
tended the  funeral  of  Edwin  Booth  the 
great  actor  who  had  been  his  intimate 
friend,  he  looked  upon  the  noble  tragic 
face  of  the  actor.  Emerson's  mind 
flashed  a  moment  and  looking  on  that 
noble    face   as    it    lay   in   the    coffin    he 


H.    W.    FLICKINGER 

To  us  the  name  H.  W.  Flickinger  represents  the  real  gentleman,  the  true  friend, 
the  accomplished  penman,  and  the  inspirational  teacher. 

It  is  our  belief  that  no  man  in  the  profession  has  been  inspired  hy  higher  and 
nobler  ideals,  and  that  no  genius  with  the  pen  has  been  more  modest,  unassuming 
and  simplete  in  his  life  and  his  relations  with  his  fellow  teachers  and  friends. 

Mr.  Flickinger's  collaboration  with  the  Spencers  of  fifty  years  ago  had  an 
an  important  part  in  achieving  for  Spencerian  penmanship  the  highest  place  any 
system   of  penmanship   had  up  to  that   period   gained   in   America. 

We  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  express  our  appreciation  of  Mr.  Flickinger's 
valuable  contribution  to  Spencerian  penmanship  and  to  high  standards  of  efficiency 
in  teaching  writing,  during  his  long  service  in  the  cause.  And  it  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  us  to  give  public  expression  of  our  commendation  of  the  man  and  of 
his  work,  while  he  is  yet  active  and  able  to  appreciate  the  esteem  of  his  co-workers. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  (Signed)       S.    C.    WILLIAMS 

E.    C.    MILLS 


said,   "I   don't   know  who   he   was   but 
he  had  a  beautiful  soul." 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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A  REAL  GLOSS  INK 

Dries  with  a  rich  black  gloss  but  has  a 
fine  black  hair  line.  Plows  almost  like 
fluid  ink.  Sample  2-oz.  bottle,  postpaid, 
25    cents. 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


^oVeT^V)      No.  604  E.  F. 
A1ll?£*zJ<    Double  Elastic  Pen 


No.  601  E.  F.  Magnum  Quill  Pen 


Sold  by  all  Stationers 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sole  Agents 

93  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 
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Penmanship    connoisseurs   are    well   aware    that    the   above   page   by   M 
Flickinger   represents    one   of   the   finest    specimens   of   penmanship 
ter  form  that  has  ever  been  attempted  in  this  country. 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 


rhirry  Lesson  Plates  and  Printed 
Instructions  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  two  dollars, 
2ash  or  P.  O.  Money  Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engross! r,  Illuminator  and  Designer 
Scranton  Real  Estate  Bldg..      SCRANTON.  PA. 


One  Hundred  Writing  Lessons 

by  H.  W.  Flickinger.  is  a  very  valuable  work  for 
all  who  wish  to  become  finished  professional  pen- 
men.    Mr.   Flickinger  has  long  been   recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  penmen  and  teacherB. 
Price,   postpaid,   $2.  00. 
ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY. 
6 1  2  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


H.  W.  FLICKINGER 
I  have  known  Mr.  H.  \V.  Flickinger  by  reputation  as  long  as  I  have  been 
interested  in  penmanship,  and  have  known  him  personally  for  a  number  of  years. 
Professional  penmen  all  over  the  world  know  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Flickinger  and  regard 
him  as  at  the  top  of  the  profession  twenty-five  years  ago.  Indeed  at  that  time 
he  had  no  superiors  and  few  if  any  equals.  His  work  in  every  line  was  marvelous 
and  he  had  an  individuality  easily  recognized  by  those  who  make  a  study  of  pen- 
manship. All  who  know  Mr.  Flickinger  personally  love  him  for  his  uniform  courtesy 
and  kindly  manner.  His  life  and  skill  with  the  pen  anyone  in  the  profession  should 
desire  to  emulate, 
A.  N.  Palmer  Co.,  New  York,  N.   Y.  S.   E.  BARTOW. 


There  are  many  penholders  on  the  market;  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
SIONAL is  the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
ornamental  writing.  The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.  (Look  for  the 
brand.)  The  A.  "Magnusson  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship. 
8!inch  plain,  each  35c;  8  inch  inlaid.  75c;  12  inch  plain,  75c;  12  inch  inlaid,  $1.35. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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By    H.    V 

Two  of  the  largest  and  most  famous  pieces  of   pen   work  in   this  t 

Penmanship,"    which    were    prepared    by    H.    W.    Flickinger    and    Lyin 

office   of   the    Spencerian    Pen    Company,    New    York,   and   the   later   is 

engraving   of   each   to   present   in   this   issue, 


to   such   an    extent    that   the    engraver    was   unable 

American   Book   Company  did  all   that  they  could  to 

The    above    design,    which    was    generously    cont 

for  the  engraver  was  unable   to  catch   and   bring   out 


a  satisfactory 
lave  a  plate  made, 
ibuted    by    the    Sper 
eff ectiyely    the    del  ic; 


.    Flickinger 

>untry  are  those  entitled  "Liberty  and  The  Union"  and  "Spencerian 
l  n  P.  Spencer  in  1 874  and  1875.  The  former  design  hangs  in  the 
in  the  possession  of  the  American  Book  Company,  New  York.  We 
not   successful   with    the   later.      Time   has   dimmed   the 


production    of    it,   notwithstanding   the    fact   that    the   officers   of    the 
faint    idea    of    its    original    beauty, 


ccrian    Pen 
te  light   lin 


npany,    gives 


EVERY  TEACHER 

Knows  it  is  one  thing  to  earn  money 
and  another  to  save  it. 

Join  the 
Universal  Thrift  Club 

and  learn  in  a  practical  manner  how 
easy  it  is  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
THRIFT.  Send  only  $2.00  and  be- 
come a  member  TODAY. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  THRIFT  CLUB 

320  E.  21st  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

AT    HOME 

You  can  earn  a  B.  C.  S.,  B.  Accts.,M. 
Accts.j  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Pen- 
manship, while  teaching.  Other  college  work. 
Special  Summer  School  for  resident  work. 
Other  courses  including  Salesmanship,  Pub- 
lic Speaking,  High  School,  Accounting, 
Short  Story  Writing,  Poultry  Culture,  Phy- 
sical Education,  all  taught  by  experts. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 
Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  Bernard  Mac- 
fadden,  Elbert  Hubbard  II. 
Mere  calls  for  graduates  than  we  can 
supply.  Tuition  at  cost.  Personal  atten- 
tion. Standard  textbooks.  Write  for  in- 
formation. 

THE   PEOPLES  COLLEGE 
Kansas  City,   Missouri 


H.    W 

FLICKINGER 
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cahulary    is 
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limited 

to   permit   me    to   express 

my    full    appre- 

ciation  of 

Mr.    II .    W 

Flickinger 

Pasadena, 

California 

AUSTIN  N. 

PALMER. 

BLISS     COLLEGE     CONDUCTS 
SUCCESSFUL  NORMAL 

There  will  be  a  reunion  in  April  of 
former  graduates  of  the  Normal 
Training  Department  of  Bliss  College, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  This  comes  as  a  sug- 
gestion from  many  successful  com- 
mercial teachers,  who  claim  Bliss  Col- 
lege as  their  Alma   Mater. 

Many  commercial  teachers  will  en- 
ter Bliss  College  this  summer  for  the 
special  Summer  Normal  Course  to  be 
offered  to  those  commercial  teachers 
who  are  anxious  to  complete  the  re- 
quirements for  a  State  Provisional  or 
Life  Certificate.  The  Normal  course 
is  approved  by  the  State  Department 
of   Public   Instruction  of   Ohio. 

Bliss  College  has  a  strong  faculty 
of  experienced  teachers,  and  besides 
offering  such  work  as  is  given  by  high 
grade  business  schools,  offers  also 
most  thorough  courses  in  Higher  Ac- 
countancy, Business  Law  and  Business 
Administration,  leading  to  the  Degree 
of  Certified  Public  Accountant. 

More  beautiful  flourished  birds  have 
been  received  from  Arthur  P.  Myers, 
York,  Pa.  Mr.  Myers  certainly  has 
quite  a  variety  of  birds  which  come 
from  the  end  of  his  pen. 


551  £t?rth  Charles  Stmt;i£alHmore,31tar}Han6. 

FINE  ART  ENGROSSING  OF  RESOLUTIONS, TESTIMONIALS  ETC. 


It   has   been   some  time  since  we   have  had   the  privilege   of   presenting   work    from    S.    C.    Malone,    Baltimore,    Md 
best  known   engrossing  artists  in   the   country,   and   who  is  considered  an   authority  on   questioned   handwriting. 

A   $900.00   check   which   he  received   a  short  time  ago  for   expert   testimony 
in  this  work. 

In    the   above,    we   have   an    elaborate   design    prepared   by    Mr.    Malone,  embellishing  his  portrait 


of    the    oldest    and 
case  of  forgery  indicates  "the  value  placed  upon  his  services 


AN  ORNAMENTAL  STYLE.  My  course  in  Ornamental 
Penmanship  has  helped  hundreds  become  PROFESSION- 
ALS. Send  for  proof.  Your  name  on  six  styles  of  cards 
if  yon  send  10c.  A.  P.  MEUB,  Expert  Penman,  2051 
N.  Lake  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Aeso»'»"o*A**« 


HIGH  GRADE 


LEARH    AT  HOME 

Write  for  t» 

and  beautiful  spec 

you  enelos' 


5  00*fflJ<6    SPARE  TIME 

o  Become  a  Good  Penman," 

Free.    Your  name  on  card  if 

p.  F.W.  TAMStTK.  106  Rldee  Blag..  Kamas  City,  Mo. 


DIPLOMAS*^ 
CERTIPICATES. 


Catalog  and 

Samples  Free 

HOWARD 

&. 

BROWN 

ROCKLAND. 

MAINE 

If  you  have  a  school  for  sale  or  de- 
sire a  position,  advertise  in  the  Busi- 
ness Educator.     It  gets,  results.. 

~X     PROFITABLE     VOCATION 

Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.  It  is  eaBy  to  do  RAPID.  CLEAN  CUT  LETTERING  with  our  un- 
proved Lettering  Pens.  MANY  STUDENTS  ARE  ENABLED  Til  CONTINUE  THEIR  STUDIES  THROUGH  THE 
COMPENSATION  RECEIVED  BY  LETTERING  PRICE  TICKETS  AND  SHOW  CARDS.  FOR  THE  SMALLER 
MERCHANT.  OUTSIDE  OF  SCHOOL  HOURS.  Practical  lettering  outfit  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading 
Pens.  1  color  of  Lettering  Ink.  sample  Show  Card  in  colors,  instructions,  figures  and  alphabets  prepaid  Jl  .00 
PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS,  100  Pages  8x11. 
containing  122  plates  of  Commercial  Pen  alphabets  fin- 
ished Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc. — a  complete  instructor 
for  the  Marking  and  Shading  Pen,  prepaid,  One  Dollar. 
THE  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHAOING  PEN  CO. 
Trade  Mark  Catalogue  free.  Dept.  B.       PONTIAC,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 
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An    intimate    frie 
Flickinger  himself  is 


ornamental    script,    a    style    in    which    Mr 


H.    W.    FLICKINGER 
He   has   no   superior   in   his   profession,   and   while    I    do   not   know   him    personally. 
I  fairly  worship  the  man  from  the  good  things  said  of  him  by  men  of  affairs  whom  I 
have   met   in   different   parts   of   the   country.      We   all    honor   and    love    him   as   one   of 
America's  best  all-round  penmen  and  engrossers. 
Boston,    Mass.  F.    W.    MARTIN. 


We  have  call9  for  Commercial  Teachers  —  Also  Teachers  of  Penmanship 

OHIO  VALLEY  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Mantor.  Kentucky  A    J.  JOLLY    Manger  412  Sycamore  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Con 

9ult  us  if  a 

vail- 

nhlf- 

for  a  pos 

ur  Sfpten 

1«24 

Wemair 

tain 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED 

the  largest  teacher  placement  work  in  the  United  States  under  one  management  (under  the  personal  direction 
of  E.  E.  Olp,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago.  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
Affiliated  offices  in  principal  cities.  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  BUREAU,  «  hicago  T.mple.  Chicago.  Exclus- 
ively for  college  ami  university  teachers.     NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY.  Southern  Bldg.,  Washington. 

New  York.      THE  CHICAGO  OFFICE    OF    EDUCATION 
len  and  women  in  commercial  positions  as  well  as  teachers. 


A  I    D  C  R  T     Teachers7  Agency 

MLDCIl    I  25  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,   Chicago 

39th     YEAR    

Teachers  of  Shorthand,  Bookkeeping,  Accounting.  Salesmanship  wanted  for  positions  in  best 
schools.  Vacancies  now  coming  in.  Send  for  booklet  "Teaching  as  a  Business."  Other  Offices:— 
437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York         Symes  Building,  Denver         Peyton  Building.  Spokane 


SCHOOL  FOR  SALE 

Two  pood  teachers  can  handle  all  work  and 
earn  combined  net  income  of  $8866  yearly. 
Figures  based  on  average  for  past  six  years. 
Will  let  school  pay  for  itself.  State  age,  abil- 
ity and  security.  Applicant  with  cash  will 
receive  first  consideration.  Box  546,  care 
Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


The  New  Lightline  Shorthand 

Brief,  Legible,  Simple 

Book  valuable  to  teachers  of  ALL  SYSTEMS. 

Very  liberal  terms  to  schools. 

Examination  copies  50c. 

DAILY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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KANSAS  CITY.   MO. 


POSITION  WANTED 

by    Expert    Penman    and    Engrosser. 

Fifteen  years  experience. 

Address  Box  547 

Care  The  Business  Educator,       Columbus.  Ohio 


FOR    SALE 

Small  Business  School.  Ideal  location  for 
hustling  resourceful  man  and  wife.  Mississippi 
Valley  town  of  10,000.  Big  opportunity  for  ex- 
pansion. Needs  good  penman.  Now  earning 
$300  per  month,  very  low  expense.  Big  BAR- 
GAIN ;  Cash,  Terms  or  per  cent  basis.  No 
life-scholarships  to  assume.  Possession  June  1st. 
Owner  entering  law  practice.  Address  "P.  B. 
I.",    care    Business   Educator,    Columbus,   Ohio. 


DESIRES  POSITION 

Commercial  Teacher  and  Professional  Pen- 
man desires  to  connect  with  large  school  as 
head  of  penmanship  and  pen  art  department. 
Can  teach  ccimmercial  subjects.  Gregg  Short- 
hand, Show  Card  Writing,  Retail  Advertising, 
etc.  Expert  in  diploma  lettering  and  en- 
grossing. Write  Box  548,  care  of  The 
Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WANTED 

Experienced  Business  College  solic- 
itor for  large  school;  established  30 
years  ago.  Drawing  territory  100, 
000.  Good  salary  and  commission  to 
hustler.  Address  A.  B.,  Care  of 
Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


FOR  SALE 


Business  College  with  new  equipment,  clean 
as  a  pin.  excellent  attendance  and  reputation 
in  a  Southern  city  of  30.000  population.  No 
competition  within  100  miles.  Located  in 
the  heart  of  city  in  commodious,  unbeatable 
quarters.  This  is  a  location  where  merit, 
integrity  of  management  and  late  methods 
count.  ThiB  schcol  will  bear  the  most 
scrutinizing  investigation.  This  is  no  ad- 
vertisement for  idle,  curioaitv  eeekers.  Un- 
beatable location  for  man  and  wife  with  an- 
other teacher  or  two.  Likely  there  is  no 
other  school  proposit  on  in  America  to  com- 
pare with  above.  Part  cash  and  terms.  Will 
sell  debtless  to  the  penny.  Address  Box 
544  care  Business  Educator,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


HOW  TO  SELL" 


Puts  you  in  touch  with  fastest  se 
of  reliable  manufacturers — man 
previous  experience.  Famou 
tacks"  departments;  interviews' 


ies  and  hundreds 
horn  require  no 
-ibutors;    "brass 


Educator"  both  for  $2.26.     Sample  copy 
HOW  TO  SELL 

E  ,  22  W.  Monroe  St..       Chicago.  Illinois 
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TEACHERS 
Make  Money 

If  They   Know  Where 


i  securing  positions. 
Many  superior  teachers  are  receiving  much 
less  than  they  need  to  accept. 

The   Ohio   Teacher 's   Bureau 

is  an  organization  licensed  by  the  State  of 
Ohio  to  render  professional  service  to 
teachers  in  every  state  and  secure  positions 
for  them  by  bringing  together  worthy 
teachers  and  superintendents  who  are  in 
search  of  each  other. 

If  We  Do  not  Secure 

for  you  a  position  at  more  money  than  you 
can  secure  for  yourself,  you  will  be  under 
no  obligation  to  us. 

Send  for  Our  Booklet 

and  decide  the  matter  for  yourself.  We 
had   10,000  calls  for  teachers  last  year. 

THE  OHIO  TEACHER'S  BUREAU 

71  East  State  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
HENRY    G.    WILLIAMS,    Director 


© 


E  have  just  been  asked  to  supply  two  September 
teachers  for  Hawaii,  with  other  calls  from  Perm., 
Nev.,  Calif.,  HI.,     N.     J.,    Mich., 

Minn.,  R.  I.,  SUIlIiy         S.   D„   Ohio,  Ala., 

Conn.,  Tex.,  Kan.,  Hawaii         Vermont,     Okla. 

The  TIDE  is  run-  ning    in.        "There 

is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men" — remember  Shakespeare? 

Well,  we're  waiting  for  your  letter. 


The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Manager  (A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist)  Prospect  Hill,  Beverly.  Mass. 


THE 


BOYER 


Teachers'  Agency 

?e2K7-Tch^t^l  CLEVELAND,  0. 

Distance  No  Barrier   


Send  photo  and  Full  Information  First  Letter. 


Co-Operate  With  Us  and  Get  Results 


Teachers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial,        Fine  Salaries. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Northampton,  Mass. 


Teachers  We  Place  You  in  the  Better  Positions 


R0CKrMT-7£ACH£RS 

AGETNCY 

410  U.S.Nat.  Bank  Bldg  Denver. Colo. 


WM.  RUFFER.  Ph.  D.  Manage 


FREE  REGISTRATION 
UNEXCELLED  SERVICE 


BRANCH  OFFICES, 


Portland,  Ore.     Minneapolis,  Minn. 

H  W   Bank  Bldg.  Lumber  Ewhange 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


w 


E  SPECIALIZE  in  placing  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teach- 
ers. Send  your  application  in 
Registration  FREE. 


POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS- 
BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 

Splendid  salaries,   choice   positions,  beginning  and  experienced  teachers  wanted. 
Write  for  free   literature:   state    qualifications  briefly.      Money  making  business 
colleges  for  sale.     Write  for  particulars — no  charge. 
Address  M.  S.  COLE.  Secy. 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSN.,  41  Cole  Bldg.,  MARION,  IND 


We  Make  a  Specialty  of  Placing  Com- 
mercial Instructors.  We  may  help  you? 

Although  early  in  the  season,  city  superintendents  and  school 
heads  are  already  advising  us  of  their  needs  for  the  coming 
year.  During  the  next  month,  we  will  personally  meet  hun- 
dreds of  superintendents  and  get  many  fine  openings.  If  you 
contemplate  a  change  in  September,  it  will  pay  you  to  enroll 
early. 

CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

BOWLING  GREEN  KENTUCKY 


TEACHERS 


Advertise  Your  Wants     The  B.  E.  Brings  Results 


Do  You  Want 
To  Locate  In 
Cleveland,  De- 
troit, Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Indianapolis,  Minnea- 
polis, Kansas  City,  Des  Moines,  Omaha?  We  have 
sent  our  candidates  to  these  and  to  many  other  good 
cities.  Detroit  took  two  in  February.  If  you  want 
a  better  position  for  the  coming  year,  write  us 
NOW.     Details  gladly  given. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President,  ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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H.   W 
I    think    vour    idea    of    publishing    a 
CATOR  a  splendid  one.     It  is  in  keepii 
EDUCATOR    to    take    the    initiative    in 
our   profession.      I    am    sure    that    all    « 
Flickinger   and   who   have   had    the   plea 
ship  will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  g 
I    have   had    the    good    fortune    to    k 
quarter  of  a  century.      I   admire  his  ma 
thetic,    and    courteous    bearing    toward 
excelled  only  bv  his  extreme  modesty. 
Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


FLICKINGER 
Flickinger   number   of    the    BUSINESS    EDU- 

ng  with  the  progressiveness  of  the  BUSINESS 
paying    tribute    to    so    deserving   a   member   of 

;ho    have    had    the    good    fortune    to    know    Mr. 

sure  of  seeing  some  of  his  masterful  penman- 
/e  expression  to  their  love  and  esteem  for  him. 
ow  Mr.  Flickinger  intimately  during  the  last 
terful  work.  I  love  him  for  his  kind,  sympa- 
lis    fellowman.       His    matchless    penmanship    is 

C.  C.  LISTER. 


Spencerian 

School  Pens 


A    LITTLE    OF    EVERYTHING 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

It  was  about  the  time  of  his  return 
from  the  Boston  journey  that  the  boy 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  The  Beecher 
trial  in  which  the  distinguished  clergy- 
man was  sued  for  $100,000  for  alien- 
ating the  affections  of  the  wife  of 
Theodore  Tilton  another  distinguished 
editor  and  orator  was  over  and  this 
boy  never  heard  of  it.  He  had  been 
too  busy  with  his  various  enterprises 
to  pay  much  attention  to  the  matter. 
But  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Beecher  through  the  Sunday  School 
classes  and  he  used  to  go  over  there 
and  take  shorthand  notes  for  the  great 
clergyman  evenings.  I  suppose  that 
was  the  greatest  trial  ever  held  in  this 
country.  It  lasted  six  months  and  the 
greatest  piece  of  stenographic  work 
ever  done  was  that  of  James  E.  Mun- 
son  who  took  the  entire  notes  of  the 
case  and  never  transcribed  a  page  of 
his  characters.  Munson  wrote  so 
beautiful  shorthand  that  the  girls  in 
his  office  could  read  it  as  easily  as  they 
read  long  hand.  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
Munson  once  when  I  was  teaching 
shorthand  to  ask  him  some  questions 
and  he  answered  me  in  shorthand  and 
it  was  as  easily  read  as  the  finely 
printed  notes  that  go  with  the  text 
books.  That's  the  only  trouble  there 
is  in  reading  shorthand  anyway,  most 


people  don't  write  shorthand,  but  a 
kind  of  hand  of  their  own.  Well  it 
was  not  a  great  while  till  this  boy  had 
a  chance  to  take  a  job  as  stenographer 
for  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  the  old 
well  known  publishing  house.  Jay 
Gould  said  to  him  you  are  making  the 
biggest  mistake  of  your  life.  You  will 
go  over  there  and  work  for  those  pub- 
lishers and  they  will  pay  you  $15  and 
$20  a  week,  you  come  down  to  Wall 
Street  with  me  and  I  will  show  you 
how  you  can  make  a  lot  more  money 
than  that.  Somehow  the  boy  didn't 
respond  to  Mr.  Gould  and  he  never  has 
been  sorry  that  he  didn't,  for  he  went 
over  with  Henry  Holt  &  Company  and 
became  their  stenographer.  There 
were  no  typewriters  yet,  straight  dic- 
tation and  your  notes  in  shorthand  and 
writing  your  transcription  out  in  long 
hand.  I  don't  suppose  he  got  much 
money,  but  it  was  not  long  till  he  be- 
came one  of  the  brightest  young  fel- 
lows that  gathered  under  the  name  of 
Charles  Scribner  &  Sons,  and  there  he 
began  to  find  his  real  mission  in  life. 
After  remaining  with  Henry  Holt  & 
Company  two  years  as  stenographer. 
He  took  a  better  position  with  the 
house  of  Charles  Scribner  Sons,  then 
a  young  publishing  house  now  one  of 
the  best  in  New  York.  It  was  in  1834 
when  he  went  to  this  house  as  stenog- 
rapher to  the  two  members  of  the  lirm 
and  the  literary  adviser  .of  the  house. 
They  published  novels  first  class  books 


Spencerian  Steel  Pens  are 
the  best  for  schoolroom  use 
because  they  outwear  any  two 
ordinary  pens.  They  retain 
their  smooth-writing  points 
longer  against  the  misuse  and 
hard  wear  that  children  put 
upon  pens.  Children  become 
better  writers  quickly  with 
these  good  tools. 

For  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury Spencerian  Steel  Pens 
have  been  the  standard  for 
school  pens.  Twelve  school 
pens — three  of  each  number — 
and  our  handwriting  booklet 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 
Please  mention  this  publica- 
tion. 


\o.  1 — College,  fine  po 

doolie  elastic. 
No.    8 — Counting    House 

:  for    buokki  tp 


School,  fine  point 
semi-elastic. 
So.    i7 — Intermediate 
ed.  point;  stiff  action 


and  afterwards  a  magazine  and  as  he 
was  to  receive  a  salary  of  S18.33  a 
week.  It  was  very  good  money  in 
1S84.  The  typewriter  had  been  in- 
vented b-.!t  had  not  yet  come  into  use 
and  letters  were  written  in  long  hand 
and  it  was  his  legible  handwriting  that 
once  again  had  secured  him  a  job.  The 
boy  was  now  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  I  wish  some  of  my  young  people 
had  the  same  ambition  to  get  ahead 
as  this  young  Edward  Bok  and  would 
work  as  hard  to  do  it. 


L*2     /    L    .  /-'/ 


/ 


/ 


/<> 


y. 


S/.' 


By   H.   W.   Flickinger 
When  one  so  skillful  ceases  work  we  wonder  whether  there   will   ever   be   another   who  can  equal  him.     This  spi 
the  purpose  of  engraving  by  Mr.  M.  J.   Ryan,   I'eirce  School  of   Business  Administration,  Philadelphia. 
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THIS  MAGAZINE  IS  A  SAMPLE 
OF  OUR  PRINTING 


Summer  School  season  is  near.     Let  us 
figure  on  your  requirements  in 

Catalogs, 
Announcements 
and  Circulars 


Prompt  Service,    Good   Work  and 
Fair  Prices 


THE  HANN  &  ADAIR  PRINTING  CO. 

133   East  Chestnut  St. 
COLUMBUS,   OHIO 


"I  listened  with  keen 
interest  to  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  phonograph 
with  which  modern  lan- 
guages are  taught.  The 
French  pronunciation 
appeared     excellent     to 

Chas.  de  Chambrun. 
Secretary    of    the 
French  Embassy, 


LEARN  FRENCH! 

Learn  at  home  by  a  New  Conversational  Method 
evolved  in  Europe  and  introduced  in  America  by 
the  I.C.  S.  School  of  Languages. 

You  hear  the  voice  of  an  educated  native,  who 
speaks  to  you  fast  or  slow,  and  as  often  as  you 
desire. 

Another  native  guides  and  instructs  you  in  read- 
ing and  writing  the  language.  You  learn  French 
as  if  you  were  living  in  France.  Write  for  de- 
scriptive booklet. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  8581,   Scranton,   Penna. 
Please  send  me.  free  of  charge  or  obligation,  literature 
describing  the  New  Conversational  Method  of  learning 
French  or  Spanish. 


Name. 


-^-z^^^-^^^y 
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tal   writing   by    H.    W.    Flickinger. 
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Ten  Thousand  Dollars  Annually,  is  the  Goal  for  all  aspiring  penmen 
who  attain  the  heights  in  fine  Art  Engrossing,  Pen  Drawing,  Let- 
tering   and    Designing. 

S.  C.  Malone,  Artist  Penman,  Heraldic,  Genealogical  and  Hand- 
writing Expert,  whose  work  has  reached  the  very  rim  of  the  world, 
by  virtue  of  its  beauty  of  conception  and  perfection  of  execution, 
offers  to  the  readers  of  the  Business  Educator,  his  matchless  Pro- 
fessional Correspondence  Course,  embracing  every  branch  of  pen 
work,  at  Two  Hundred  Dollars,  One  Hundred  Dollars  Cash,  and 
Fifteen  Dollars  per  month,  thereafter  until  the  sum  total  has  been 
paid. 


All 


aliments   must   be  in   hand  before   April   Twentieth,    1924. 


ve   reproductions    of    Mr.    Malone': 
g,  etc.,  covering  a  period  of  mor< 


The  students  of  this  Course 
Masterpieces  of  fine  Art  Eng 
than   forty  years. 

A  thorough  training  how  to  develop  a  lucrative  professional  patron- 
age accompanies  this  Course,  along  with  the  finest  certificate  of 
proficiency    ever    awarded. 

THIS    IS    THE    LAST    OPPORTUNITY! 

AdJress  s.  C.  MALONE 

323  North  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Maryland 


Through  the  Palmer  Method  Penmanship  Summer  Schools 

anship    can     greatly    increase 


Supervisors    of     Penr 
ntly    their    SALARIES 

THE    MOST   SUCCESSFUL   PENMANSHIP   SUPERVISORS 
:>ols. 


EFFICIENCY 


the 


IN  FIVE  WEEKS  FASCINATING  STUDY  AND  PRACTICE  of  the  Mechanics 
and  Pedagogy  of  Palmer  Method  Handwriting  in  the  PALMER  METHOD  SUMMER 
SCHOOLS  grade  teachers  can  learn  how  to  transform  the  too  often  dreary  writing 
lesson  into  the  most  joyful  period  of  the  day,  and  make  handwriting  a  vitalizing 
educational    power    in    correlation    with    all    other    school    subjects. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  and  PRINCIPALS  attend  these  schools  and  the  ENROLL- 
MENT  is  NATIONAL. 

For  Catalog,  of  the  THREE  PALMER  PENMANSHIP  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  write 

New  York  City  School— The  A.  N.  Palmer  Company,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Boulder,   Colorado   School— The  A.   N.   Palmer   Company,   2128   Calumet   Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 

Cedar    Rapids,    Iowa    School — Cedar    Rapids    Business    College,    Cedar    Rapids,    Iowa 


ACCURATE   TYPISTS   WIN 
TYPEWRITERS 

For  some  years  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company  has  awarded 
prizes  for  proficiency  in  operating  the 
Remington  typewriter,  the  purpose  be- 
ing to  encourage  higher  standards. 
These  contests  which  are  held  twice 
each  year  are  looked  forward  to  with 
great  interest  by  stenographers  and 
typists  and  the  pupils  and  teachers  of 
commercial  schools.  To  win  a  stand- 
ard No.  12  machine,  the  contestants 
have  to  write  not  less  than  60  words 
a  minute  for  IS  minutes  without  error. 
In  January  six  were  added  to  the  list 
of  winners  of  the  No.  12,  making  a 
total  of  65. 

The  winners  averaged  66  words  per 
minute. 

In  addition  to  the  No.  12  awarded 
for  accuracy,  Portable  typewriters  are 
awarded  to  teachers  and  pupils  who 
write  not  less  than  60  words  per  min- 
ute for  10  minutes  without  error.  In 
December  13  names  were  added  to  the 
list,  making  a  total  of  38.  The  win- 
ners averaged  63  words  per  minute. 


SUMMER    SCHOOL    AT    OFFICE 
TRAINING    SCHOOL 

The  Office  Training  School,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  has  secured  a  number  of 
strong  teachers  in  addition  to  their 
regular  staff  for  this  coming  summer 
term,  which  begins  June  21,  and  closes 
August  15,  1924.  Teachers  who  enter 
before  that  period  will  receive  credit 
towards  a  Four-year  Special  Pro- 
visional Certificate  in  commercial  sub 
jects. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Comme 
cial  Science  is  awarded  to  the  gradu 
ates  of  the  Teachers'  Course  after  hav- 
ing had  one  year's  experience  and  the 
completion  of  only  one  additional  sum- 
mer's  work. 

Work  will  also  be  given  in  the  usual 
commercial  branches  to  those  who  do 
not  desire  the  State  Certificate  or  the 
Degree. 

A  copy  of  their  school  organ  called, 
The  Keen  Kut,  and  also  a  copy  of 
Helps  and  Hints,  which  is  edited  by 
their  faculty,  may  be  had  upon  request. 


written  cards  for  35c  As 
duction,  I  will  fiive  you  more  than  your  money's  worth. 
Write  and  he  convinced.  A  specimen  show  ine;  mv  skill.  10c. 
Wrile  Now.  Lessons  in  Permanship  bv  mail.  ERNEST  E. 
JACKSON,  Penman,  22  W.  30th  St. .Wilmington,  Del. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION? 

(Formerly  the  Stenographer  &  Phonographic  World) 


Strong  departments  presided  over  by  well- 
known  teachers  for  those  who  teach  tiny 
branch  of  commercial  education,  including 
business  administration,  accountancy,  and 
ciurt  reporting. 


Single  copy  ISc.  Annual  subscription  $1.50 
Send  for  Sample  Copy 

JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION, 
44  N.  4th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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1,000  -  FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS!  -  1,000 

TO    FIRST    IOOO    STUDENTS 

For  Courses  in  Business  and  Ornamental  Writing,  Flourishing,  Card-Writing,  Engrossing, 
Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book-keeping,  Salesmanship,  and  Social  Art:  Ten  big  Courses — 
240  Lessons — Each  ten  months  Course:  any  two  of  them  Free  to  first  applicants  in  each  of 
1,000  towns  or  cities.  Who  will  be  the  First?  State  which  Course  you  want;  Diplomas  to 
Graduates;  call  or  write  for  terms. 

JOB  PEN  WORK:  Every  description  of  high  grade  pen  work  executed  to  order:  Diplo- 
mas, Certificates  for  public  and  private  schools  and  colleges,  Memorials,  Resolutions,  Invi- 
tations, Addressing,  Name-Cards,  Letters  and  Poems,  Window  Tickets,  Show-Cards,  etc. 
Best  Prices — Twenty  Years  experience.    Call  or  write. 

CLASSIFIED  STYLES  AND  PRICES  NAME-CARDS 

Plain— 3  dozen  Cards       SI— 100  Cards     $2  WHITE  Colored  Cards 25  for  $  1 

Artistic — 2  dozen  Cards  SI —  72  Cards     $2  INK  Colored  Cards,  Decorated 12  for  S  1 

Combinations— 12  Cards  $1 —  36  Cards ...  $2  AND  Gem  of  Art  Decorated 12  for  $  2 

Society — 2  dozen  Cards     SI —  72  Cards  ...$2         HIGH  ART         Fancy  Designs,  Decorated 12  for  S  3 

Elite— 1   dozen   Cards       SI—  36  Cards     $2  WATER  Gold-Water   Colors 12  for  S  5 

Championship— 25  Cards  $2—100  Cards  „  $5  COLORS  Birds  in  Gold,  etc 12  for  $10 

Premium  Flourish — equal  value  to  your  Order — Free  with  all  orders  above. 

Remember — No  other  penman  in  America  ever  produced  such  variety  of  beautiful  Name-Cards;  hence, 
you  may  have  them  all  alike  or  all  different:  perfect  ovals  and  shades,  delicate  hair  lines  and  dainty  touch 
on  all.    Get  them  NOW! 

My  Championship  Cards  are  the  climax  of  skill:  My  Water  Color  Cards  are  works  of  art — Prize  Win- 
ners for  your  Scrap-book. 
FLOURISHING:    Finest  in  the  world— extravagantly  beautiful.  Order  it  NOW. 

1  Bird,  8  by  10,  Black  and  White  Ink,  $2;  same,  11  by  14,  S3;  same,  16  by  20,  $10. 
1  Horse,  11  by  14,  Black  and  White,  $5;  same,  16  by  20,  $10;  same,  22  by  28,  $20. 
1  Deer,  11  by  14,  Black  and  White,  $5;  same,  16  by  20,  $10;  same,  22  by  28,  $20. 
1  Deer  or  Horse,  water  colors,  3'/i  feet  by  5  feet,  a  Masterpiece  of  Art,  $100. 
1  Deer  or  Horse,  water  colors,  7  by  10  ft.    A  World  Prize  Winner,  $1,000. 
My  water  colored  Flourishing  is  pronounced  the  most  beautiful  and  fascinating  in  the  world,  and  every 
home,  office  and  school  should  have  some  of  my  work  on  the  wall.     It's  different  from  all  others  and  con- 
tains more  art  and  work. 

ORNAMENTAL  ALPHABETS:     Finest  Off-Hand  Capitals  ever  produced— also  different. 
1  Set— 11  by  14,  Black  Ink,  $1.     Same  16  by 

20,  decorated,  $3.     Same,  22  by  28,  $5.  LETTER  WRITING:     Business  and  personal  let- 

1  Set — Same  sizes  as  above  in  water  colors  at  ters  of  friendships  or  love  letters,  copied — one 

double  the  prices — or  S2,  $5   and  $10  each.  or  two  pages,  $1;  four  pages,  $2;  finest  orna- 

For  display.  mental  style. 

ADDRESSING:    This  work  is  famous  for  its  dash,  POEMS:     On  Cards  (any  size)  small  Round-Hand 

harmony   and   art — all   agree,    it's   marvelous.  Writing,  for  framing,  short  line,  25c;  long  line, 

Perfect    shades    and    ovals    equal    to    Taylor's  50c  per  line.     In   water  colors  with  heading, 

work,  which  has  sold  for  $5  per  single  envel-  decorated,  etc.,  $1  line.  All  other  and  every  de- 

ope;  my  price,  $1  per  dozen  envelopes  or  cards.  scription  of  pen  work  executed  to   order — all 

Order  NOW!  pleased. 

WORLD  CHALLENGE:  I  hereby  and  now  offer  §100  as  a  Prize  to  any  penman  in  the 
world  who  will  produce  finer  and  better  written  Name  Cards,  Alphabets,  Envelopes  or 
more  beautiful  Flourishing,  executed  by  any  other  penman  now  living  or  dead.  This 
offer  includes  the  work  of  Madarasz,  Taylor,  Williams,  Spencer,  Moore  and  Schofield; 
or  the  work  of  E.  L.  Glick,  Lehman,  Courtney,  Dennis,  Ware,  Reed,  Montgomery,  Par- 
ish, Behrensmeyer,  Blanchard,  Ransom,  Tamblyn,  and  other  Wizards.  Particulars 
Free!    Come  on,  Boys — Don't  be  afraid  of  getting  your  Reputations  "SMASHED." 

SPECIAL  PRIZES  TO  PENMAN— For  the  biggest  and  best  variety  of  Name-Cards,  Flour- 
ishes or  Ornamental  Alphabets  sent  me  this  year  I  will  award  Grand  Prizes  as  follows: 
First  Prize,  $20 ;  Second  Prize,  $10.  AGAIN— For  the  best  Cards,  Flourish,  or  Ornate 
Capitals  received  monthly — First  Prize,  §10;  Second,  $5;  Third,  $3;  Fourth,  $2  (paid 
monthly) .  On  conclusion  of  the  final  contest,  the  Grand  Prize  Winners  will  be  selected 
from  among  the  monthly  Prize  Winners.  Particulars  Free !  Get  in  the  Monthly  Con- 
test, NOW!  FIVE  M0NEY  MAKING  PLANS 

How  to  make  $100  to  $500  a  month  during  spare  time  at  your  own  home  at  light,  genteel  employment,  will  be 

found  in  my  Universal  Instructor.  Great  plans  Free  to  all  who  become  my  customers  or  students.  Get  busy. 
'In  ordering,  send  P.  O.  Money  Order,  addressed: 

PROF.  JAY  TRUITT,     *°°™  312,  218  So.  Broadway      Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Summer  Normal 
For  Commercial  Teachers 

SIX  TO  TWELVE  WEEKS'  COURSE 


By  taking  your  work  here  your  cred- 
its will  count  towards  a  four  year 
State  Provisional  High  School 
Teacher's  Certificate,  or  State  Life 
Certificate. 


And  all  your  work  done  at  Bliss  College  will  be  recognized  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


Psychology,  History  of  Education,  School  Management, 
Methods  in  Commercial  Teaching,  Economics,  Bookkeeping, 
Higher  Accountancy  and  Business  Law  (C.  P.  A.  Work) 
Shorthand,  Touch  Typewriting,  Business  English,  College 
English,  and  other  Commercial  Branches. 


The  Bliss  School  has  trained  some  of  the  most  successful  commercial 
teachers  in  the  United  States.  These  teachers  have  been  thorough  in 
commercial  work  and  most  successful  in  the  classroom.  Part  time 
or  full  time  work  offered. 

Also  Courses  in 

The  Department  of  Higher  Accountancy,  Private  Secretarial  Work 

Address 

OHIO'S  GREATEST  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 


131  East  State  Street  COLUMBUS,   OHIO 
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Standard  Dictation 

Amanuensis  and 
Secretarial 

Is  a  new  book,  not  a  revision.  It  is  a 
graded  dictation  course  and  starts  with  "Be- 
ginners' Dictation,"  Part  I  and  Part  II,  then 
follows  twenty-eight  sections  more  of  modern 
and  interesting  letters  and  articles. 

The  "In -Between"  letters  for  Special 
Drills,  between  the  different  lines  of  busi- 
ness, will  appeal  to  vou. 

This  is  the  last  word  in  a  dictation  course, 
and  you  will  want  it  for  your  next  class  begin- 
nining  dictation.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  ex- 
amine it  to  your  heart's  content. 

Look  into  it  now.      What  system? 


UNIVERSAL  TEXT  BOOK  CO. 

Madison  Terminal  Bldg., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


AS  EXEMPLIFIED  IN 

Plain  Penmanship 

Ornamental  Penmanship 
Lettering 

Card  Writing  and 

Engraver's  Script 

Will  be  offered  in  residence  at 

EMPORIA,  KANSAS 
MAY  5  to  29  and  JUNE  2  to  JULY  26,  1924 

Enroll  for  two  weeks  or  more 
Write  for  free  information 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Penmanship 
Pedagogy  Applicable  to  any  Modern  System  of 
Penmanship,  will  be  given  by  the  Author. 

Address 

THE  HAUSAM  SCHOOL  OF  PENMANSHIP 

Box  537  EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


Two -Thirds  Pictures 


Life 


mm 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


T 


The  PICTURE  Magazine 

Beautiful  reproductions  of  famous  paintings,  statuary,  fine 
photos  and  drawings  of  the  human  figure,  animals,  birds, 
scenery,  decorative  designs,  etc.  Also  special  department  on 
cartooning  and  comic  drawings.  (We  pay  for  comics,  also  for 
good  photographs.)  Stands  for  the  Body  Beautiful,  the  Mind 
Intellectual,  the  Soul  Intuitional.  Fine  art,  inspiring  articles, 
clean  wit  and  comics,  monthly  cartoon  review — a  magazine  of 
real  art  and  inspiration. 


We  Have  Hundreds  of  Commendation  Letters  like  these 

feel      constrained       to  not    be   satisfied   until   all   of   the  Co.,   bra 

you    a    word    of    com-  have    it.       We    also    have    your    most    valuable 


ngratula- 
rance  of 
v.   H.    C. 


published.       I 


-W.    W.    R..    Mo. 


eking   the    great    thii 


Art    and    Engraving    Dept. 
"rig    your   magazine    for    two 


ng   it    sent    to    the    department 


how   valuable    they 


tion. — A.    N.,   Mich. 


-C.    E.    O.,    Pat- 


my     back     issue 
they   are   a    gold 


Art  and  Life  sells  for  $2.50  a  year,  12  big  numbers.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  at  the  end  of 
the  year  we  buy  back  your  magazines,  paying  you  full  price  for  same.  You  CAN'T  LOOSE  on  this 
proposition,  unless  you  fail  to  subscribe. 

We  have  back  issues  of   1922  and  1923,  at  $1.50  each,  finely  bound  $3.50  a  volume. 

CUT  THIS  OUT  NOW  and  send  with  at  least  $1  for  a  5  months'  trial  subscription. 

ART    AND    LIFE,    Department    914,   KALAMAZOO,    MICH. 
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GREGG  SUMMER  NORMAL 

A  Distinctive  Course  in  Methods  of  Teaching 


Graduates  of  Gregg  Summer  Normal  are  always  in  demand  through- 
out the  country.  Our  free  32-page  Bulletin  tells  you  how  this  course 
has  increased  efficiency  and  salary  for  other  teachers — it  tells  you  what 
the  six- weeks  course  will  do  for  you. 


WRITE  FOR  BULLETIN  TODAY! 


THE   Normal    Course   given   annually   at  Gregg 
School  includes  review  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  sales- 
manship,   secretarial 
duties     and     related 
business  subjects. 

Instruction  by  expert 
business  teachers  is 
vigorous  and  vitalized 
with  many  new  ideas, 
improvements  and 
perfections  of  teach- 
ing methods  that  re- 
new enthusiasm  and 
make  teaching  easier 
and  much  more  effec- 
tive. Gregg  Normal 
training  will  make  a 
good  teacher  a  better 
teacher ;  and  to  the 
one  about  to  enter  this 
profession  it  is  well 
nigh  indispensible. 

Constant  Demand 
for  Gregg 
Teachers 

Our  Placement  Bu- 
reau assists  our  normal  graduates  in  securing  desirable 


Michigan  Boulevard,  showing  T 
occupied  by  Gregg  School.     The  view  is 
of   the   attractions  which   make   Chicago 


appointments.     There  is   no  charge   for  this  service. 
And  inasmuch  as  we  receive  more  requests  for  teach- 
ers than  we  have  NORMAL  graduates,  positions  can 
always  be  secured  by 
those   who   are   quali- 
fied. 

Known  for  Results 

Last  summer  and 
every  summer  stu- 
dents come  from  al- 
most every  state  in  the 
Union  and  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Canada  to 
attend  the  Gregg  Nor- 
mal. The  following 
quotation  is  taken 
from  a  letter  typical 
of  many  :  "I  can  say 
that  I  have  never 
spent  a  summer  at 
study  where  I  have 
accomplished  so  much 
as  I  did  at  your 
school.  I  am  now 
holding  a  fine  position 
a  s  shorthand  and 
typewriting  teacher. 
I  owe  my  success  to  the  Gregg  School." 


lding,  the  entire  tenth  floor  of  which 
from  the  steps  of  the  Art  Institute,  c 
a  pleasant   place   to   spend   the   summ 


COLLEGE 
CREDIT 


An  accredited  course  in  Educa- 
tional Psychology  is  offered 
and  may  be  elected  by  those 
who  wish  to  earn  three  semester 
hours  of  college  credit. 


The  Normal  Session  opens  July  7 
and  closes  Aug.  15.  Attending  Gregg 
Normal  will  bring  you  both  pleasure 
and  profit.  Send  for  Bulletin  now 
and   let  us  tell  you  more  about  it. 


BULLETIN 

FREE 


GREGG    SCHOOL 


6  North  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago 
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Zanerian  Summer  School 

July  7th  to  August  15th,  1924 


Students  may  enroll  earlier  than  July  7 


Our  Special  Six 
Weeks  Course 

Is  for  teachers,  supervis- 
ors of  writing,  and  all  in- 
terested in  better  hand- 
writing. The  Zanerian 
Summer  School  fires  its 
pupils  with  penmanship 
enthusiasm,  and  trains 
them  in  all  phases  of  mod- 
ern methods  of  teaching 
and  supervising  penman- 
ship. Six  hours  normal 
credit  is  allowed  for  our 
six  weeks  course. 


Special 
Instructors 

A.  M.  Hinds,  supervisor 
of  writing,  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  Alma  E.  Dorst,  super- 
visor of  writing,  Oak 
Park,  111.,  both  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  excep- 
tional ability  and  exper- 
ience, will  assist  our  regu- 
lar  instructors. 


HOME  OF  THE  ZANERIAN 


Normal  Training  Course 

All  work  done  this  summer  from  May  to  September, 
in  addition  to  the  special  six  weeks  course,  will  be 
applied  on  our  Normal  Training  Penmanship  Course. 
which  is  approved  by  the  Ohio  State  Department  of 
Education,  and  which  leads  to  an  Ohio  Special  Four 
Year  Teacher's  Certificate  in  Penmanship — a  certifi- 
cate all  teachers  and  supervisors  of  penmanship 
should   win. 

AH  Branches  Taught 

Students  may  take  special  work  in  any  one  or  more 
branches  of  penmanship,  lettering  or  engrossing. 


Zanerians  Everywhere 

Zanerian-trained  penmen  and  teachers  fill  the  chois- 
est  positions,  and  are  to  be  found  in  every  important 
city  of  the  United  States. 

Remember  our  employment  department  not  only 
helps  students  to  secure  their  first  position,  but  is 
ever  ready  to  assist  pupils  in  securing  better  positions. 

Commercial  Work 

Students  may  take  commercial  subjects  at  one  of  the 
business  colleges  while  taking  penmanship  at  the 
Zanerian. 


Zanerian    College    of    Penmanship 

612  North  Park  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

In  Boston  University, 
Boston,  Mass. 

JULY  7  TO  AUGUST  16.  1924 

Boston  University  announces  a 
six  weeks  Course  in  handwrit- 
ing, the  Relevant  Psychology 
and  Methods  of  Teaching-.  This 
course  gives  three  credits. 
Tuition  for  the  penmanship 
course  will  be  $24.00.  Other 
courses  are  offered  in  education. 
psychology,  and  special  sub- 
jects, making-  possible  a  full 
s.-lii'flule  of  summer  work.  Miss 
Alice  E.  Benbow.  Instructor. 


Additional  Zaner  Method  Summer  Schools,  1924 


Ohio    University, 
Athens,   Ohio. 

June  16  to  August  15 
Harriet      R.      Graham.      Director      of 
Writing.  Springfield,  Ohio,  Instructor. 

Asheville   Ncnnal   and  Associated 
Schools,  Asheville,  N.  Car. 
Dates  to  be  announced  later 
Miss    Mildred    Moffett,    Field    Super- 
vis. n-    for    Zaner    &    Bloser    Company, 
Instructor. 

North    Carolina    College    for    Women, 
Greensboro,  N.   Car. 

June  10  to  July  21 
Miss  Olive  Mellon.  Director  of  Hand- 
writing.   McKeesport,    Pa.,    Instructor. 


Kent   State   Normal  Colleg-e, 
Kent,  Ohio. 

June  16  to  August  15 
Arthur  G.   Skeeles.  Director  of  Hand- 
writing,   Columbus.    Ohio.    Instructor. 

University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  Car. 
Dates  to  be  announced  later 
Miss  Matte-Conn  Baldon,  Field  Super- 
visor   for    Zaner    &    Bloser    Company. 
Instructor. 

Miss   Lilly   X.  Jones.  School  Principal 
of  Durham,  X.  Car.,   will  have   el 
of  Penmanship   during  the   first   term 
at  Chapel  Hill. 
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We  Have  Just  Taken  Over  the  Publication  of  the  Famous 

Wiese-Coover  Kinaesthetic  Method 
of  Teaching  Typewriting 

This  method  of  teaching  typewriting  has  made  such  a  sweeping  record 
of  superiority,  that  those  trained  under  it,  have  gathered  in  a  majority  of 
the  contests,  with  the  prizes  attached  which  have  been  conducted  in  the 
Coast  States  for  the  last  few  years.  A  speed  of  one  hundred  words  a 
minute  is  so  common  among  Kinaesthetic  writers  that  it  creates  no  par- 
ticular comment.  The  method  is  based  upon  the  first  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  finger  and  hand  movement,  including  the  psychological  and  the 
physiological  processes  in  rapid  execution.  The  manuscript  is  complete 
and  the  text  will  appear  in  ample  time  for  the  fall  opening  of  schools  and 
for  examination  early  in  the  summer. 

We  Have  also  Taken  Over  the  Publication  of 
the  Wesco  System  of  Penmanship 

Mr.  Wesco  is  one  of  the  veteran  penmen,  unsurpassed  in  his  teaching 
methods.  He  is  now  supervisor  of  penmanship  in  the  public  schools  and  in 
the  Behnke- Walker  Business  College,  Portland,  Oregon.  His  work  is 
vastly  different  in  method  and  execution. 

ROWE  SHORTHAND  Has  Started  on  Its 
March  of  Triumph 

Notice  the  performance  of  the  four  months'  student  in  the  recent 
Connecticut  State  Contest.  It  is  well  to  get  in  the  procession.  Details  of 
other  remarkable  achievements  will  soon  appear. 

Write   Is  for  Sample    lessons 
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BALTIMORE  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Qemingt 


The  New  Quiet  12 
Remington 


is  the  crowning  triumph  of  that 
great  Remington  factory  at  Ilion 
where  the  first  practical  type- 
writer saw  the  light  of  day  fifty 
years  ago. 

In  all  of  these  fifty  years  no 
other  new  model  of  a  writing 
machine  has  ever  won  such  in- 
stant popularity  in  both  school- 
room and  business  office. 


Its  "natural  touch,"  which 
makes  operation  surpassingly 
easy,  its  operating  simplicity, 
and  the  consistent  beauty  of  its 
work  are  a  revelation  to  every- 
body. 

Send  to  us  for  our  booklet, 
"What  Some  of  America's  Lead- 
ing Schools  Say  About  the  Rem- 
ington Quiet  12." 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

374  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

Branches  Everywhere 

REMINGTON 

STANDARD  SINCE  the  INVENTION  of  the  WRITING  MACHINE 
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Ellis  Industrial 
Bookkeeping 

for 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES 

and 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENTS 

OF  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

Adapted  to  ANY  CONDITION  in  ANY  SCHOOL 

Look   over    this   list   of  our   other    publications 
that   have  found  favor 

Tablet  Method  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping 


New  Model  Arithmetic 
Ellis  Rapid  Calculation 
Effective  English  and  Letter 

Writing 
Letter  Writing  far  the  Business 

Builder 
Modern  Banking 

Ellis  Method  of  Home  Accounting 
Principles  of  Bookkeeping 
Ellis  Method  of  Farm  Accounting 


Vocabulary  Method  of  Training 

Touch  Typists 
Accuracy  Plus 
Office  Dictation 
Expert  Dictation 
Essentials  of  Commercial  Law 
Ellis  Rational  Speller 
New  English  System  for  New 

American  Citizens 


Your  Sample  Copy  is  Ready — Send  for  ft 

ELLIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Educational  Publishers 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


America's  Most  Popular 


School  Pen 

Esterbrook  No.  556 


This  pen  is  more  widely  used 
than  any  other  in  our  schools, 
because  of  its  fine  point  and  easy, 
elastic  action;  also  because  it  is 
made  by  America's  oldest  and 
largest  steel  pen  manufacturer. 

FREE 

"100  Famous  Signatures" 

Send  15  cents  for  the  12  most  popular 
Esterbrook  pens.  With  them  we  will 
mail  you  an  attractive,  interesting  book- 
let, containing  the  autographs  of  100 
famous  men  and  women. 


Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
Canadian  Agents:     The  Brown  Bros    Ltd.,  Toron 


Metropolitan    *•***■«■ 

r  By  U.  G.  Potter 

Business  "chfjan  Ieoy  High  Sch°°l 

Speller 

Over  6000  words.  New  lessons  containing  words  pertaining 
to  Aeroplanes,  Radio,  Automobiles,  etc.  Complete  Index,  244 
pages,    attractive   binding,    50    cents. 

A  Superior  Speller 

Twofold  Design.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  Speller  we  had  constantly  in  mind  two  objects:  first, 
to  teach  the  pupil  to  spell,  and  second  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary, 
especially   of  words  in  general  use. 


r'ords 


Classific 

meaning.  We  ha 
ticular  kind  of  bi 
enabled  to  familia 


of   Words. 


ed  by  comparison,  such 


.id  to  the  memory  we  have 
s  regards  sounds,  syllabication,  accents  and 
re  grouped  the  words  relating  to  each  par- 
siness  into  lessons,  by  which  the  student  is 
ize  himself  with  the  vocabulary  of  that  busi- 
interspersed  miscellaneous  exercises  in  the 
We   have   grouped   words   that   can   best   be 


Stationery  and   Stationary. 

lilways    and    commercial 


Abbreviations    of    states,    mor 
terms  are  given  in   regular  lesson   form,  and  grouped  alphabeti- 
cally.      We    regard    abbreviating    of    almost    equal     importance 
with  spelling. 

Syllabication  and  pronunciation  are  shown  by  the  proper  divi- 
sion of  words,  and  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks.  The  words 
are  printed  in  bold  type,  and  the  definitions  in  lighter  face,  so 
as  to  bring  out  the  appearance  of  the  word, — an  aid  in  sight 
spelling. 


Metropolitan 
System  of 
Bookkeeping 


New  Edition 

By 

W.  A.  Sheaffer 


You  Will  Like  It.  The  text  emphasizes  the  thought  side  of 
the  subject.  It  stimulates  and  encourages  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  pupil.  Pupils  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  subect  as  well 
as  facility  in  the  making  of  entries.  It  is  a  thoroughly  seasoned, 
therefore  accurate,  text  supported  by  complete  Teachers'  Refer- 
ence   Books,   and    Teachers'    Manual. 

Parts  I  and  II  text  is  an  elementary  course  suitable  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  Two  semesters  are 
required  in  High  Schools  and  a  correspondingly  shorter  time 
in  more  intensified  courses. 

Parts  III  and  IV  text  is  suitable  for  an  advanced  course 
following  any  modern  elementary  text.  We  make  the  statement 
without  hesitation,  that  this  is  the  most  teachable,  most  up-to- 
date,  and  strongest  text  published  for  advanced  bookkeeping  and 
elementary  a,  counting  use. 


Corporation-Mfg.-Voucher  unit  is  bound  in  heavy  paper  i 
and  contains  all  of  Part  IV.  It  is  a  complete  course  in  Cor- 
poration accounting  including  instructions,  set  of  transaction*, 
exercises,  problems,  etc.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  text  for 
this  part  of  your  accounting  course.  List  prices,  Text,  120 
pages,  40  cents.  Supplies,  including  Blank  Books  and  Papers, 
95   cents. 

EXAMINATION  COPIES  will  be  submitted  upon  request. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


Textm    for   Commercial    Subjects 
37  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
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NO  MONEY  NEEDED 

IN  ADVANCE 

I  am  willing  to  send  in  commission  lovely  goods 
for  collectors,  dealers  or  speculators.  I  possess  a 
very  big  stock  in  novelties,  European  and  overseas, 
war  stamps,  etc.,  etc.  I  am  selling  off  this  kind  of 
goods  at  any  price.  I  wish  to  know  if  wholesale 
or  retail  goods  are  wanted. 

MONEY  NEEDED 

for  one  of  the  finest  and  biggest  stocks  of  classical 
goods  in  Europe  and  overseas.  Large  stock  in 
English  and  French  Colonies.  The  finest  of  the 
fine  in  blocks,  strips,  single  pieces,  couples,  stamps 
in  covers.  Whoever  is  a  connoisseur  and  wants 
these  luxury  articles  can  apply  for  them  without 
any  obligation  whatever.  Will  forward  them  at  my 
lowest  cash  prices. 

References  Required  for  Unknown  Firms. 

GEZA  SEKULA 


LUCERNE,  SWITZERLAND, 


Dreilindenstrasse   17 


BLISS-ALGER 


Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 


A   strictly 
keeping, 
instruction  a  pi 


just  off  the  press,  combining  Book- 
Practice  and  Banking.  Makes  individual 
ire.     Exceedingly  interesting  to  the  student 


Three  Systems 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS  (with  offices) 
FOLDER  (like  above,  without  offices) 
CORRESPONDENCE 

For  High  Schools,  Business  Schools  or  any  institutio 
caching  Bookkeeping.  Text  and  outfit  sent  to  teachers  fo 
xamination.      Mention   school  connection. 

BLISS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


BYRNE  TEXT 

25  Years  Success 

They  Are  School  Builders 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  prac- 
tical result-getting  quality  of  text  books  as  there 
are  between  teachers.  Your  students  are  entitled 
to  the  best.  Therefore  investigate  Byrne  Simpli- 
fied Shorthand,  Byrne  Practical  Dictation  and 
Legal  Forms,  Byrne  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Law,  Byrne  English  and  Correspondence,  Byrne 
Practical  Speller,  Byrne  Business  Writing,  Byrne 
Practical  Touch  Typewriting,  and  Byrne  Short- 
hand in  Spanish. 

Fill   in   and   mail   for   descriptive    Price    List. 

Name  

Address    

School  with  

BYRNE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

512  Wilson  Bldg. 
DALLAS,    TEXAS 


THIS  MAGAZINE  IS  A  SAMPLE 
OF  OUR  PRINTING 


Summer  School  season  is  near.     Let  us 
figure  on  your  requirements  in 

Catalogs, 
Announcements 
and  Circulars 


Prompt  Service,    Good   Work  and 
Fair  Prices 


THE  HANN  &  ADAIR   PRINTING  CO. 

133    East  Chestnut  St. 
COLUMBUS,    OHIO 
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Commercial   Books 

that   are   gaining   in   popularity   daily   because   of  their  concise,  authoritative,  and  interest- 
arousing  qualities. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 
ECONOMICS 

by  Graham  A.  Laing,  Professor  of  Business 

Administration   and    Finance,    California 
Institute    of    Technology,    Pasadena 

The    United    States    Bureau    of    Education    and    the 
Federal    Board   for    Vocational    Educaiton    both    highly 
recommend    the    teaching    of    Economics    in    all    high 
schools.      The  subject   is   rabidly   becoming   an   integral 
part  of  every  school  curriculum. 

An    Introduction    to    Economics   is    not   a    condensed 
college   text,    but    is   a    text    written    especially   for    the 
secondard  school.      It  is   readable  to  a   high   degree,   is 
easily  within  the  grasp  of  high  school  pupils,  is  modern, 
and  teachable. 

The  book  has  already  met  with  a  hearty  reception  in 
hundreds  of  schools.     It  will  solve  for  you  the  problem 
of  teaching  Economics. 

Bound   in   cloth;    454    pages         $1.40 

ESSENTIALS  OF 
COMMERCIAL  LAW 

by  Wallace  H.  Whigam,  Schurz  High  School, 
Chicago 

is   rapidly  becoming  a   favorite   because  of  its   simplicity 
of   presentation   and  strong,   practical  constructive  work 
to  develop  knowledge  and  application   of  principles. 

The  chapters  are  short  and  subdivided  so  as  to  make 
assignments  easy.     All  the  material  in  each  chapter   is 
so  closely  related  and  so  skillfully  co-ordinated  that  it 
is  easily  assimilated  and  readily  recalled. 

Topical    outlines    appear    at    the    beginning    of    each 
chapter;   a  recapitulation  and  test  questions  at  the  end. 
The    book    is    complete    in    every    detail,    but    the    non- 
essentials   have    been    eliminated.      It    is    the   ideal    text 

Bound  in  cloth;   illustrated;    392  pages         $1.40 

BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

by  J.  Anton  de  Haas,  Professor,  Foreign  Trade, 
New   York   University 

presents   in    an   unusually   interesting   and   readable   manner,   a   compre- 
hensive view  of  business  organization  and  management.      It  deals  with 
such   subjects   as    Financial    Institutions,    Marketing,    Selling   and   Ad- 
vertising,   Foreign  Trade,   etc. 

This  text  will   put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  commercial  courses 
in  both  public  and  private  schools,  and  wlil  prepare  graduates  to  cope 
intelligently    with    the    problems    that    must    be    met    in    order    to    gain 

Business  Organization  is  a  book  for  the  manager  and  the  youngest 
employee — in  fact,  it  contains  knowledge  of  vital  importance  to  every 
individual   negaged  in   business  or   commercial    enterprise. 

Bound    in    cloth;    illustrated;    353    pages $1.40 

WALSH'S 
BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC 

by  John   H.   Walsh,   former   Associate   Supt. 
of  Schools,  New  York  City- 
Something    unique  —  not    "just   another   arithmetic." 
Beys    and    girls    take    pleasure    in    learning    when    their 
attention     is    aroused.       Walsh's     Business    Arithmetic 
creates    interest    from    the    very    beginning    because    it 
deals  with   "real  life"   problems. 

The  examples  are  presented  in  such  a  way  that   they 
enter    into    the    student's    life    and    surroundings    and    he 
readily  comprehends  the  necessity  for  this  training. 

Place  Walsh's  in  the  hands  of  your  pupils  and  watch 
them  become  arithmetic  enthusiasts.   It  rejuvenates  with 
vitality  the  traditional  dry  subject  of  arithmetic. 
Bound  in  cloth;   illustrated;   496  pages         $1.40 

RATIONAL  ARITHMETIC 

by  George  P.  Lord 
Salem  Commercial  School,  Salem,  Mass. 

was  designed  for  private  school  use,  but  it  can  also  be 
used  effectively  in   high  scohol  commercial  departments. 

In    this   text   arithmetic   is   arranged   according   to   the 
topical  method.      This   gives   the  course  such   elasticity 
that    it    can    be    readily    adapted    to    meet    individual    re- 
quirements.     The  subjects   of  arithmetic   and    bookkeep- 
ing   are    correlated.       Self-confidence,     thinking    ability, 
initiative,   accuracy,   and  speed  are  developed. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  sections— Part  One  con- 
tains   practice    exercises.      Part    Two,    illustration    solu- 
tions.    The  explanations  are  concise,  the  methods  those 
of  business. 

Bound   in   cloth;    268   pages         $1.00 
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BUSINESS  LETTER  PRACTICE 


By  John  B.   Opdycke 


Bo»VWNG  GrIiE*J,RvV 


March  28,   1924. 


Mr.    Clarence  A.    Pitman, 
2-   West    45th  Street, 
New  York   City. 

Dear  Mr.    Pitman: 

Your  letter  under  date  of  March  18th  has  been  referred 
to  me  as  I  am  in  charge  of  the  class  which  is  using 
Mr.  Opdycke' s  BUSINESS  LETTER  PRACTICE.   I  have  been 
using  this  text  only  ten  weeks  and  I  started  using  it 
only  after  a  very  careful  examination  Of  its  contents. 
I  find  it  to  be  unusually  well  suited  to  our  needs.   We 
wanted  a  text-book  that  would  combine  a  certain  amount 
of  theory  with  a  great  deal  of  practice.   The  excellent 
examples  and  illustrations  which  this  book  contains  and 
the  interesting  way  in  which  the  subject  is  presented 
enables  me  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  students  in  a 
class  in  which  students  many  times  are  not  interested. 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  compliments  that  can  be 
paid  the  book  is  that  out  of  sixty  students  in  the  last 
class  I  had,  only  one  wanted  to  sell  his  book.   These 
people  are  going  out  to  positions  as  bookkeepers  and 
stenographers  and  other  office  positions  and  they  have 
seen  how  much  good  they  may  get  out  of  this  book  if 
they  keep  it  on  their  desks.   It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  6ay  these  few  words  concerning  it. 


Reepectfullj'  yours, 


<LJr>-a-^LS ' 


^7 


TEACHER  OP  ADVANCED  BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE. 


TMD : M CV 


Cloth;  gilt  lettering  back  and  side;  5 S2 pages.     Price  $2.50 

ISAAC     PITMAN    &    SONS,     2   West    45th   Street,     NEW    YORK 
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MR.   FLICKINGER  THANKS   HIS 
FRIENDS 

My    Dear  Friends: 

The  "Flickinger  Apreciation 
Number"  of  the  "Business  Educa- 
tor," including  six  additional  cop- 
ies, I  have  received.  In  turning 
over  its  pages  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  see  that  so  much  space 
was  given  to  the  work  and  charac- 
;      ter   of  your   humble   servant. 

It  was  very  considerate,  indeed, 
to  pass  along  the  beautiful  flowers 
of  friendship  while  yet  there  was 
an  opportunity  for  the  recipient  to 
enjoy  their  beauty  and  sweet  fra- 
grance. 

I   wish  I  could  express  the  feel     - 
ing   of   gratitude   that  wells   up   in 
my  heart  toward  you  all.  Although 
I  feel  unworthy,  I  thank  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Receiving  this  great  honor  in  the 
1      closing  period  of  a  busy  career,   I 
shall  ever  prize  it  as  an  appropriate 
and   touching  benediction. 
Fraternally  yours, 

H.  W.  Flickinger. 
I     Glenolden,  Pa.,  April  3,  1924. 


GLICK  ACCEPTS  TRUITT'S 
CHALLENGE 

The  April  number  of  the  Business 
Educator  is  before  me,  and  I  have  read 
the  challenge  of  Prof.  Jay  Truitt,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  I  note  that  he 
claims  to  be  the  finest  penman  that  the 
world  has  ever  produced,  and  that  in- 
lludes  all  of  the  great  masters  who 
have  departed  this  life,  especially  L. 
Madarasz  and  A.  D.  Taylor.  Why  not 
let  them  sleep  in  peace?  It  is  admitted 
that  no  one  can  excel  their  best  work. 
Then  he  swoops  down  on  "poor  me," 
Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Courtney  (he  did  not 
state  whether  he  means  F.  B.  Courtney 
or  T.  Courtney,  possibly  it  matters  not 
for  they  are  both  very  high-grade  pen- 
men.)     Then    he    takes    a   jab    at    that 

tprince  of  flourishers,  W.  E.  Dennis.  I 
will  omit  the  names  of  the  four  persons 
named  next  in  order,  as  I  am  not 
familiar  with  their  work.  Behrens- 
meyer,  Blancahrd,  and  Tamblyn — 
there's  a  trinity  hard  to  beat.  But  they, 

[too,  are  thrown  into  the  melting  pot 
where  Prof.  Truitt  will  make  it  hot 
for     them     (?)     when     he     wields     his 


mighty  quill.  And  then  Ransom.  What 
has  he  done  to  Prof.  Truitt  that  he 
should   be  so  fiercely  challenged? 

It  seems  to  me  that  Prof.  Truitt  has 
taken  in  quite  a  lot  of  territory  as  well 
as  space,  when  he  calls  on  both  Heaven 
and  Earth  to  bring  on  their  wizards  of 
the  pen.  And  we,  each  and  every  one 
of  us,  can  have  a  whole  hundred  dol- 
lars, all  for  nothing,  if  we  should  hap- 
pen to  outdo  ourselves  and  let  slip 
from  our  humble  pens  something  that 
may  be  better  than  Prof.  Truitt  car. 
do." 

I  accept  your  mighty  challenge,  Prof. 
Truitt,  to  write  cards  in  the  ornamen- 
tal style,  with  black  ink,  on  white  or 
cream  cards,  as  in  the  1920  World's 
Contest,  and  to  make  things  interest- 
ing, let's  make  up  a  purse  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  each  contributing  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  you  and  I  will 
compete  for  the  purse. 

I  suggest  that  we  have  three  com- 
petent judges  and  that  they  be  named 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  Bloser,  and  the  money 
be  put  in  Mr.  Bloser's  hands.  Now 
send  along  your  hundred  and  I  will 
do  likewise. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  done  but  little  professional  writ- 
ing for  many  years,  but  my  old  oblique 
holder  is  now  coaxing  me  to  get  into 
the  ring  once  more  for  this  contest. 
Yours  very  truly, 

E.  L.  Glick, 
Northwestern    Business   College, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

E.  G.  Quamme,  President  Federal 
Land  Bank,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  expresses 
his  views  on  penmanship  as  follows: 

"I  believe  that  individuality  be  en- 
couraged, but  legibility  demanded.  A 
hotel  register  is  a  wonderful  exhibit  of 
penmanship.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  sig- 
natures give  trouble  in  reading  and  10 
per  cent  are  so  unreadable  as  to  de- 
mand systems  in  large  hotels,  wherein 
the  guest  is  served  with  a  card  stating, 
'We  read  your  signature  as  John  Jones. 
If  this  is  not  correct  please  inform  the 
clerk  in  order  that  we  may  not  err  in 
delivery  of  mail  and  telegrams  to  you.' 
Ten  per  cent  require  this  service  and 
90  per  cent  of  such  service  is  waste. 

"Study  and  practice  in  penmanship  is 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects  in 


the  grade  schools.  It  is  just  as  import- 
ant and  just  as  desirable  to  be  a  good 
penman  today  as  it  ever  was.  While  it 
is  true  that  modern  appliances  elimi- 
nate much  hand  writing  in  office  work, 
yet  everyone  working  in  an  office  finds 
it  necessary  to  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  writing.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  all  kinds  of  clerical  work. 

"Alost  people  have  to  do  more  or  less 
clerical  work  through  life.  There  are 
only  a  few  executives  and  even  those 
that  attain  to  executive  positions  come 
to  them  by  working  up  through  various 
departments,  and  must  therefore  be 
able  to  do  good  and  efficient  work. 
Good  executives  who  are  poor  penmen 
are  handicapped. 

"I  believe  that  the  training  in  good 
penmanship  is  of  high  value  to  the 
child.  It  trains  the  eye,  the  muscles 
and  acquires  control  of  the  nerves." 

MEETING    OF    THE    NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION   OF  PENMAN- 
SHIP  SUPERVISORS 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  23,  24,  25 

While  this  number  of  THE  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR  is  being  run  off 
the  press,  the  penmanship  supervisors 
of  this  country  are  holding  what  prom- 
ises to  be  the  largest  gathering  of  the 
kind  ever  held. 

And,  judging  from  the  list  of  persons 
who  are  to  deliver  addresses  or  read 
papers,  the  number  of  subjects  to  be 
discussed,  and  the  wide  interest  shown, 
we  believe  we  can  confidently  state 
that,  as  far  as  advancing  the  cause  of 
handwriting  is  concerned,  it  also 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant meetings  of  the  kind  ever  held 
in  this  country. 

A  page  of  our  space  is  set  aside  in 
each  issue  of  THE  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR for  the  use  of  this  Association 
in  which  to  make  announcements,  fur- 
nish information  and  news  regarding 
the  work  it  is  doing,  and  no  doubt  that 
page  in  our  June  issue  will  be  eagerly 
watched  for  news  regarding  the  St. 
Louis   meeting. 

H.  C.  Walker,  Supervisor  of  Writing 
in  the  St.  Louis  schools,  is  president, 
and  E.  G.  Miller,  Director  of  Hand- 
writing in  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  schools, 
is  secretary. 


THE    BUSINESS    EDUCATOR 

Published    monthly    (except   July   and    August) 
By  THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO., 
612  N.  Park  St..  Columbus,  O. 


E.  W.   Bloser 
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Single  copy.  15c.  (To  Canada,  10c  more; 
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Change  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the  old 
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The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the  month 
for   the  issue  of  the  following  month. 
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Business  Penmanship 

By  OLIVE  A.  MELLON 
Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

i  Mellon  two  pages  of  your  practice  work  w!th  lOc  and  she  will  criticise  and  return  yoi 


Opportunity  usually  presents  itself  but  once.     "Time  and   tide   wait    for   no   man;"    neither   does    opportunity. 

Regret  follows  in  its  wake. 

However,  opportunity  has  not  gained  upon  you  to  the  extent  that  you  may  not  grasp  it  at  this  stage  of  the 
penmanship  game.  Begin  now  by  practicing  the  preceding  lessons.  With  very  little  extra  effort  you  will  be  able  to 
complete  all  previous  lessons,  realizing  it  has  been   time  and  money  well  spent. 

May  we  not  have  some  additions  to  our  present  class  membership? 

We  are  indeed  truly  grateful  with  results  thus  far,  and  hope  that  many  others  will  avail  themselves  of  this 
splendid  opportunitv  to  become  a  good  business  writer,  and  at  the  completion  of  the  course  be  able  to  secure  a 
B.   E.   Certificate. 
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width  between   the  loop  and   the 
nth  an 


PLATE  13 

Drill  1.     Begin  this  exercise  with  the  loop  and  the  indirect  oval  to  the  count  of 

Drill  2.     In  this  loop  exercise  watch  the  height,  the  slant,   the   spacing,  and  tht 
down  stroke. 

Drill  3.     Begin  the  capital  H  like  the  capital  K.     The  second  part  should  start  leftward  and   should  end 
upward  curve.     Keep  the  two  main  down  strokes  almost  straight  and  parallel.     Count  1-2;  3-4. 

Drill  4.     Be  watchful  of  initial  and  final  strokes.      Keep  the  fingers  from  acting. 

Drill  5.     Practice  the  capital  combination  many  times   before  writing  the  entire  name.     This  requires  an  abundance 
of   movement   in   order   to   obtain   a   smooth,   graceful   line. 

Drill  6.      Practice   the  one  space  push  and  pull  exercise  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred   strokes  to   the   line.      Keep   all 
strokes  on  main  slant.     Watch  beginning  and  ending  strokes. 

Drill  7.     Write  the  small  h  exercise  to  the  count  of  10.     The  push  and  pull  part  being  just  as  high  and  wide  as  the 
second  part  of  the  h.     Use  plenty  of  curve  in  the  beginning  stroke. 

Drill  8.     Curve   the   up   stroke,   not   checking  the  motion  at  the  top.     Guard  against  making  the  second  part  of  the  h 
too  narrow. 

Drill  9.     Practice   the  word  "hive"  to  the  count   of  S;  also   the   word    "him"   to   the    count   of  8.      Try    to   develop 
speed  in  tliis  practice,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  attention  to  the  form. 
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PLATE  14 

Drill   1.     Begin   this  exercise  with  the  loop.     Retrace  the  straight  stroke  and  finish  as  capital  N. 

Drill  2.  Make  the  capital  N  to  the  count  of  1-2.  Finish  off  to  the  right  below  line  with  light  touch.  The  second 
round  turn  not  as  high  as  first.     A  high  narrow  letter  is  preferred. 

Drill  3.  Keep  the  minimum  letters  uniform  in  height  and  the  spacing  wide  between  them.  Secure  a  fine  quality 
of  line.     A  good  position  is  an  aid  to  quality  of  line. 

Drill  4.     Write  the  small  n  exercise  to  the  count  of  8.     Five  group  to  line. 

Drill  5.     Connect  three  small  n's.     Remember  more  spacing  between  letters   than  in   letters.     Count   1-2-1-2-1-2-1. 

Drill  6.     Write  these  words  observing  the  size,  slant  and  spacing. 

Drill  7.  Write  3  lines  of  small  n.  Make  equal  spacing  between  letters.  Turn  the  paper  and  write  the  word  nun 
between  each  row  of  n's.     This  will  help  secure  straight  writing  without  the  aid  of  lines. 
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PLATE  15 

Drill  1.  Begin  this  exercise  with  a  loop,  surround  with  indirect  oval  and  finish  as  capital  M.  Count  1  for  loop, 
2-3-4-5-6  for  oval,  and  7-8  for  M  part. 

Drill  2.  Make  this  M  exercise  with  a  quick  in  and  out  motion.  Diminish  each  turn  at  top  and  finish  off  on  count 
of  ten.     Retrace  about  half  the  height. 

Drill  3.     Keep  the  down  strokes  of  M  straight  and  parallel.     Make   the   top  part  of  letter  slant  toward  the  right. 


Count  1-2-3 
Drill  4. 
Drill  5. 
Drill  6. 


Finish  these  M's  with  up  strokes. 

Remember  you  are   striving  for  both   form   and  freedom  in  writing.     Criticise  each  word  as  you  write  it. 
Write  the  small  m  exercise  to  the  count  of  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10.    All  round  turns  the  same  in  height,  equal 
spacing  between  turns  and  all  down  strokes  on  the  same  slant. 

Drill  7.     Write  to  the  count  of  1-2-3-4.     Watch  last  down  stroke.     Keep  it  same  in  length  as  other  down  strokes. 
Drill  8.     Write  five  words  to  line  and  three  lines.     Turn  paper  and  write  now  between  each  word,  placing  a  letter 
in  middle  of  each  space.     Be  exact  about  spacing. 


Sensible  Business  Writing 

By  C.   C.   LISTER,  26  Waldorf  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Supervisor  of  Writing,  Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

No.  1.  Make  the  retraced  ovals  one  space  high  and  make  the  retraced*  straight  lines  extend  about  a  half  space 
below  the  base  line,  that  is,  a  space  and  a  half  in  length.  These  two  movements  are  combined  in  making  capital  J,  and 
they   are   therefore   appropriate    movement    exercises.      Count   1-2-3-4-5-6  for  each   continuous   movement. 

No.  2.  Make  the  retroced  oval  six  times  and  complete  the  exercise  by  pulling  through  the  center  of  the  oval  and 
forming  a  loop  to  a  count  of  1-2-3-4-5-6-7.  The  repetition  of  the  oval  movement  as  a  preliminary  part  of  the  exer- 
cise will  insure  the  use  of  the  arm  movement. 

No.  3.  Make  the  top  of  capital  J  broader  than  the  bottom.  Start  from  below  the  base  line.  Curve  the  upward 
strokes  well  and  make  the  downward  stroke  almost  straight.  All  lines  should  cross  at  the  base  line.  Count  1-2  for 
each  letter.     Speed  70  good  J's  in  a  minute. 

No.  4.  This  somewhat  novel  exercise  will  serve  to  break  up  finger  movement,  stimulate  the  use  of  arm  movement, 
and  foster  that  boldness  of  stroke  that  is  so  desirable  in  good  writing.  Count  1-2-3-4-5.  Make  all  lower  loops  the 
same  size. 

No.  5.  This,  too,  serves  a  purpose  similar  to  that  of  No.  4.  The 
strengthen  the  lateral  movement.  Sweep  over  to  the  right  nearly  an 
motion  continuous  until  three  letters  are  made.     Count  1-2,  3-4,  5-6. 

No.  6.     Write  the  complete  word  without  lifting  the  pen  between 
Say  capital  J,  a-u-n-t. 

No.  7.  Begin  by  making  a  slanting  line,  almost  straight,  a  loop  at  the  base  line,  retrace  the  oval,  and  finish  like 
a  capital  O.     Count  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8. 

Nos.  8  and  9.  Observe  that  D  touches  that  base  line  at  two  points  and  that  the  final  loop  at  the  top  is  small. 
Count  1-2-3  for  a  single  D  at  a  speed  of  60  letters  a  minute.  The  combination  of  three  D's  will  serve  to  develop  form, 
movement,  and  control.     Count  1-2-3,  1-2-3,   1-2-3. 

This  kind  of  practice  will  serve  to  develop  the  ability  to  join   capitals  when  writing  signatures. 


broad    sweep    of    the    pen    to    the   right    will 
inch   and   loop   at   the   base   line,   making   the 

otters,  but  check  the  movement  at  the  top  of  a. 
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No.   10.     This   word  provides  practice  of  the   capital  and  the  small  d.     Do  not  join  the  capital  and  the  letter  fol- 
owing.     Space  evenly  and  write  the  word   five  times  on  each  line. 


9  &  0 


No.  11.     This  exercise   serves  as  a  preparation   to  make  capitals  X  and  Z 
reverse  direction  to  a  count  of  1-2-3-4-5-6. 

No.   12.     Curve  the  down  strokes  well.     Make  the  two  parts  touch  at  the  center, 
large  figure  6.     Count   1-2,  3-4. 

No.  13.     The  Z  consists  of  three  loops,  all  pointing  downward.      The    first    two   are    small, 
The  second  loop  should  touch  the  base  line.     Count  1-2-3  at  the  rate  of  45  letters  a  minute. 

No.   14.     This  exercise  is  similar  to  No.  4,  and  serves  a  similar  purpose.     Count   1-2-3-4-5-6. 

No.   15.     This  is  at  least  a  new  word  beginning  with  Z.     It   is    the    name    of   a    South    American   ruler 
joinings  of  Za  and  ya. 


Begin  with  a  loop  and  retrace  in  the 

The  second  part  is  quite  like  a 

and    the   last   is    long. 

Note    the 
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Nos.  16  and  17.  If  one  would  become  proficient  in  making  the  various  capital  letters  there  must  be  much  practice 
of  each  capital.  This  may  be  done  by  writing  line  after  line  of  a  letter  in  the  usual  manner.  The  practice  may  be 
made  somewhat  more  interesting  by  varying  the  arrangement.  One  suggestion  as  to  novel  arrangement  is  illustrated 
here  for  the  practice  of  capitals  W  and  U.  First  write  a  line  of  W's  about  one  inch  apart.  On  the  next  line  write  the 
W's  under  the  open  spaces  above.  On  the  third  line  write  the  W's  directly  under  the  W's  on  the  first  line  as  shown  in 
the  copy.  After  writing  five  or  six  lines  turn  the  paper  and  write  across  the  lines,  placing  a  W  in  each  open  space. 
Neatness  may  be  increased  by  trying  to  avoid  having  letters  touch  each  other. 
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No.  18.  Here  is  a  good  way  to  teach  capital  A,  which  is  a  combination  of  the  direct  oval  and  the  straight  line. 
Retrace  each  to  a  count  of  1-2-3-4-5-6.     Size,  one  full  space. 

No.  19.  Make  the  oval  with  a  quick  sweep  of  the  pen  and  repeat  the  straight  line  to  a  count  of  swing,  1-2-3-4-5-6. 
Make  it  a  full  space  high.     The  repetition  of  the  slanting  line  stimulates  the  use  of  arm  movement. 

No.  20.  Close  the  oval  at  the  top  where  an  angle  is  formed  and  come  down  like  a  figure  1,  making  a  full  stop 
at  the  base  line.     Count  round  up,  down;  or   1-2,  3. 

No.  21.     Make  the  complete  A  to  a  count  of  1-2,  3-4  for  a  few  lines,  after  which  merge  these  counts  into  1-2. 

No.  22.  Write  this  short  word  with  a  view  to  forming  the  habit  of  joining  the  capital  A  and  the  letter  following. 
Also  practice  writing  these  practical  abbreviations:     Aug.  and  Apr. 
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No.  23.  The  sentences  provided  in  the  preceding  lessons  have  consisted  of  single  lines  across  the  page.  This 
was  to  aid  the  student  in  establishing  correct  size  and  spacing,  and  to  limit,  for  the  time  being,  the  list  of  words  to  be 
written.  In  doing  this,  however,  the  completed  page  presented  a  column-like  appearance,  more  nearly  like  lists  of 
words  in  a  spelling  lesson  than  a  paragraph. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  appearance,  practice  writing  this  sentence,  occupying  about  two  and  a  half  lines.  By  begin- 
ning the  new  sentence  immediately  after  the  last  word  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  page  when  completed  should 
have  the  appearance  of  a  solid  page  of  writing. 
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Written  by  E.  A.   Lupfer 
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Supplementary  Business  Writing 

By  F.  B.  COURTNEY 

Comment  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  The  Business  Educator 
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This  is  the  last  page  of  business  forms  by  Mr.  Courtney  in  this  particular  style.  Watch  for  further  business  writing  from  his  pen  next  month, 
but  somewhat  different  in  style.  The  practice  you  have  had  on  the  business  forms  we  have  presented  for  some  months  past  ought  to  prepare  you 
nicely  for  that  which  is  to  follow. 
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ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 

By  RENE  GUILLARD,  1212  Elmwood  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 


This  month  we  have  more  elaborate 
copies  of  addressed  envelopes  and  sig- 
natures. Some  of  them  may  try  your 
skill,  but  working  on  a  difficult  combi- 
nation will  develop   skill. 

Try  your  hand  at  creating  combina- 
tions. Study  the  arrangement,  effect 
and  quality.  Address  your  envelopes 
in  a  dashy  style  and  your  friends  will 
anxiouslv  look  for  letters  from  vou. 


SIMPSON  REPLIES  TO   HASKIN 

W.  B.  Simpson,  the  well-known  penmanship 
and  commercial  teacher  in  the  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
Union  High  School,  is  one  who  does  not  believe 
in  letting  go  unchallenged  statements  like  that 
made  some  time  ago  by  Frederick  J.  Haskin, 
the  newspaper  writer,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
1J.  E.  is  pleased  to  present  Mr.  Simpson's  reply 
to  Mr.  Haskins  as  follows : 

Some  time  ago  Frederick  J.  Haskin 
wrote  on  penmanship,  treating  of  the 
character  and  of  the  ability  of  penmen. 
The  article  is  very  convincing.  It 
almost  persuades  that  evil  lurks  in 
good  penmanship.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  castigation  of  the  violin  as  the 
devil's  fiddle.  His  statement  is  a  stab 
at  art.  His  argument  leads  one  to  be- 
lieve that  the  future  will  be  built  on 
ugliness  and  irregularity  in  order  to 
insure  a  full  reward  in  the  Kingdom 
Come. 

The  issue  of  Haskin's  stricture  ap- 
pears as  follows: 

Is  good  penmanship  mainly  as- 
sociated with  lesser  or  greater  abil- 
ities? proof  can  be  found  by  in- 
vestigating cases  of  high  scholar- 
ship in  our  schools  and  colleges. 
In  considering  cases,  it  may  be 
held,  that  none  should  be  judged 
unless  the  student  had  equal  op- 
portunity to  get  correct  training  in 
penmanship  and  other  subjects.  It 
w'ould  seem  fair  to  consider  cases 
of  normal  physique  only.  Genius 
(?)  is  not  believed  to  be  the  only 
cause  contributing  to  poor  pen- 
manship. 

Should  the  Business  Educator  or 
others,  undertake  research  work  in  this 
matter,  the  following  is  worthy  of 
note:  In  the  1923  State  Commercial 
Contest  at  Tuscon,  Arizona,  the  win- 
ners of  first  places  were  good  penmen. 
The  great  majority  of  all  winners  were 
fair  penmen.  In  grading  longhand 
manuscripts,  penmanship  had  little  if 
any  weight. 
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A  Little  of  Everything 


By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


TALES   OF  THE   MELTING   POT 

An  Amazing  Dutchman 

PART  II 

It  was  about  the  time  of  his  return 
from  the  Boston  journey,  that  the  boy 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Reverend 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  The  Beecher 
trial,  in  which  the  distinguished  clergy- 
man was  sued  for  $100,000  for  allienat- 
ing  the  affections  of  the  wife  of  Theo- 
dore Tilton,  another  distinguished  edi- 
tor and  orator,  was  over  and  this  boy 
never  heard  of  it.  He  had  been  too 
busy  with  his  various  enterprises  to 
pay  much  attention  to  the  matter.  But 
he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Beecher  through  the  Sunday  School 
classes,  and  used  to  go  over  there  and 
take  shorthand  notes  for  the  clergyman 
evenings. 

Mr.  Beecher  was  a  great  fellow  for 
lending  books,  but  always  forgot  who 
borrowed  them,  and  when  he  wanted 
them  he  never  knew  where  to  go.  One 
evening  the  great  preacher  suddenly 
appeared  at  a  friend's  house  and  quietly 
entering  the  drawing  room,  without 
taking  off  his  overcoat,  he  walked  up 
to  his  friend  and  said:  "Rossiter,  why 
didn't  you  bring  back  that  'Ruskin  of 
Mine'  that  I  lent  you?" 

The  man  colored  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair.  "Why,  Air.  Beecher,"  he  said, 
"I  will  go  up  stairs  and  get  it  right 
away;  I  would  not  have  kept  it  so  long 
only  you  said  I  might." 

At  this  Beceher  burst  into  a  fit  of 
merry  laughter.  "Found!  Found!"  In- 
shouted,  and  he  took  off  his  overcoat 
and  threw  himself  into  a  chair.  When 
he  could  stop  laughing  he  said:  "You 
know,  Rossiter,  that  I  am  always  ready- 
to  lend  my  books  to  anyone  who  makes 
good  use  of  them  and  bring  them  back, 
but  I  always  forget  to  whom  I  lend 
them.     It  happened  in  this  case  that  I 


wanted  this  volume  of  Ruskin  about  a 
week  ago  and  when  I  went  to  the  shelf 
for  it,  it  was  gone.  I  knew  I  must 
have  lent  it,  but  to  whom  I  could  not 
remember.  During  the  past  week  I 
began  to  demand  that  book  of  every 
friend  I  met  to  whom  I  might  have 
lent  it.  Of  course,  every  one  of  them 
protested  innocence,  but  at  last  I  have 
struck  the  guilt}-  man." 

In  the  meantime  Bok  had  become 
quite  a  publisher  himself.  He  and  an- 
other friend  published  a  little  magazine 
which  got  quite  a  circulation,  and  he 
published  a  theatre  program  that  con- 
tained quite  a  lot  of  interesting  news 
about  stage  people,  and  finally  he  of- 
fered Henry  Ward  Beecher  $250  a 
week  to  write  him  a  weekly  letter  giv- 
ing his  views  on  matters  and  things 
and  he  sold  this  letter  to  a  string  of 
newspapers  all  over  the  country. 
Beecher  thought  it  was  a  crazy  idea. 
He  didn't  suppose  anybody  would  pay 
$250  to  know  what  he  thought  about 
Woman  Suffrage  or  Slavery  or  any- 
thing else,  but  he  took  their  monej  and 
never  collected  it,  but  put  it  to  one  side 
till  about  six  months  after  and  he  asked 
young  Bok  if  he  was  getting  his  money 
back  and  he  told  him  he  was  getting  it 
twice  over,  and  Beceher  went  and 
cashed  the  checks  for  Beecher  was  hard 
up  all  the  time,  for  he  spent  his  money 
as  freely-  ,as  he  earned  it,  and  then  Ed- 
ward became  the  advertsing  manager 
of  the  firm  of  Charles  Scribner's  and 
Sons,  and  that  was  a  great  oportunity. 

He  had  the  gift  of  getting  advertis- 
ing as  nobody  else  did  before  or  since 
And  he  made  a  tremendous  success  of 
it.  He  was  hired  as  a  stenographer  but 
very  few  letters  were  ever  distated  to 
him.  He  did  most  of  the  dictating,  and 
he  could  do  anything  with  cranky 
authors  that  nobody  else  of  the  firm  of 


Scribner's  and  Company  could.  He 
tells  how  he  went  to  see  Robert  Lewis 
Stevenson  with  some  proofs  to  be  cor- 
rected and  he  was  not  very  favorably 
impressed  with  Stevenson. 

Stevenson,  by  the  way,  was  dying  of 
consumption  all  the  time  till  finally  he 
died  of  something  entirely  different,  as 
people  often  do.  You  get  all  ready  to 
die  of  heart  disease  and  the  first  thing 
you  know  you  get  run  over  by  an 
automobile  which  makes  a  sort  of 
strawberry  jam  out  of  you.  He  found 
Stevenson  smoking  a  cigarette.  Ste- 
venson always  smoked  cigarettes  when 
he  was  not  asleep.  He  said  he  was  not 
a  prepossessing  figure,  his  skin  was 
yellow  and  his  long  black  hair  was  not 
combed,  and  his  finger  nails  had  been 
allowed  to  grow  long  almost  like  those 
of  a  Chinaman  and  his  fingers  were 
stained  with  a  cigarette  yellow.  He 
looked  sloven  and  he  didn't  care  a 
tinker's  dam  what  the  critics  said  about 
him.  He  had  just  written  that  amazing 
little  book,  "Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde". 

G.  Frank  Stockton  was  another  ac- 
quaintance and  the  "Lady  and  the 
Tiger"  made  a  great  sensation,  and 
there  was  Mrs.  Burnett  with  "Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy."  Very  fine  books 
were  these. 

There  was  big  money  in  the  adver- 
tising of  these  novels,  and  the  young 
Dutchman  made  a  tremendous  success 
as  advertising  man  for  the  young  pub- 
lishing house,  for  the  oldest  member 
of  Charles  Scribner's  and  Sons  was  not 
yet  30. 

One  morning  the  young  Dutchman's 
employer  happened  to  come  to  the 
office  earlier  than  usual  and  found  the 
letter  he  had  dictated  late  in  the  after- 
.ioon  ready  to  be  signed.  "These  are 
the  letters  I  gave  you  late  in  the  after- 
noon, are  they  not?" 

"Yes.    sir." 

"You  must  have  started  early  this 
morning,  didn't  you?" 

"No  sir,  I  wrote  them  out  last  even- 
ing before   I  left." 

"Like  to  get  your  notes  written  out 
before  they  get  stale?" 

"Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


Miss  Olive  Mellon.  Supervisor  of  Writing,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  conducted  a  very  large  class  in  Zaner  Method 
Penmanship  at  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  at  Greensboro,  N.  C,  last  summer,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  enthusiastic  group  of  teachers  in  the  picture  above,  who  attended  her  classes. 

Courses  were  offered  in  methods,  class  drill,  blackboard  writing,  etc.,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  teachers 
who  attended  the  class  were  granted  Zaner  Method  Teachers'  Certificates.  Miss  Mellon  states  that  the 
indications  point  to  even  a  much  larger  enrollment  next  summer. 
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Teaching  the  Primary  Child  to  Write 


BY  FRANK  N.  FREEMAN 

■  of  Educational  Psychology,  University  of  Chit 


Article  II 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  basic 
principles  mentioned  in  the  first  ar- 
ticle, have  been  violated,  may  be  men- 
tioned. The  more  progressive  systems 
are  abandoning  or  modifying  the  meth- 
ods about  to  be  described,  but  fifteen 
years  ago  they  were  nearly  universal 
among  arm  movement  systems  and 
they  are  still  common. 

1.  Too  great  skill  of  movement  is 
demanded  by  requiring  too  much  speed 
in  writing  exercises  or  words,  by  re- 
quiring comparatively  small  writing 
and  by  requiring  the  use  of  pen  and 
ink.  The  second  grade  child  can  write 
only  forty  percent  as  rapidly  as  the 
eighth  grade  child.  If  he  tries  to  write 
faster  his  writing  becomes  a  scrawl. 
The  child  writes  small  if  left  to  him- 
self, but  small  writing  must  be  more 
accurate  than  large  writing  and  small 
writing  should  therefore  be  avoided. 
By  requiring  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  we 
introduce  all  the  difficulties  at  once. 
This  is  bad  pedagogy. 

2.  In  attempting  to  teach  arm  move- 
ment with  rest  at  the  start  a  movement 
is  demanded  which  requires  undue  con- 
trol for  the  beginner  and  for  which  the 
young  child's  arm  is  not  suited.  In 
writing  with  the  arm  movement,  it  is 
necessary  to  control  or  repress  the  ten- 
dency to  move  the  fingers.  In  spite  of 
all  our  efforts  the  primary  child  always 
uses  a  large  amount  of  finger  move- 
ment. Arm  movement  is  difficult  both 
because  the  child  has  to  repress  the 
finger  movements  and  because  the 
muscles  of  his  forearm  are  not  large 
enough  to  furnish  a  good  pad  on  which 
to  oscillate.  We  should  abandon  un- 
attainable goals  and  set  up  those  we 
can  reach. 

3.  In  laying  much  stress  on  formal 
exercises  the  child's  disposition  to 
dramatize  his  actions  is  violated.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  abandon  all  drill.  The 
child  has  a  certain  enjoyment  in  rhyth- 
mic movement.  But  if  we  watch  his 
spontaneous  play  we  shall  see  that  in 
most  of  his  actions  he  is  making  be- 
lieve. Traditional  systems  have  taken 
no  account  whatever  of  this  fact. 

4.  An  undue  number  of  formal  exer- 
cises also  prevents  the  child  from 
thinking  of  writing  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pressing his  thought.  Must  the  child 
always  and  from  the  very  start  write 
only  when  he  is  expressing  his  thought 
or  delivering  a  message?  Probably 
not.  But  in  writing,  as  in  reading,  we 
have  come  to  recognize  a  serious  dan- 
ger that  the  child  shall  form  the  habit 
of  going  through  the  motions  merely. 
Writing  should  not  be  divorced  from 
thought.  It  should  be  the  ready  ex- 
pression  of   thought. 

5  Another  type  of  teaching,  the  op- 
posite of  that  which  has  just  been  de- 
scribed, errs  in  not  giving  the  child  any 
guidance   in  how  to  write   and   in   not 


securing  any  organized  practice.  Some 
teachers  have  reacted  so  strongly 
against  the  extremely  formal  type  of 
teaching  which  I  have  been  criticizing 
that  they  leave  the  child  to  his  own 
devices  and  trust  to  nature  to  develop 
the  right  kind  of  writing  incidentally. 
The  fruits  of  this  neglect  of  training 
condemn  it.  We  need  to  find  a  type 
of  training  which  will  conform  to  the 
child's  nature  and  yet  which  will  de- 
velop a  good  habit. 

Having  applied  the  basic  principles 
negatively  by  criticizing  certain  cur- 
rent methods  because  they  violate  these 
principles,  I  shall,  in  the  final  article, 
make  positive  suggestions  concerning 
appropriate   methods. 


HOW    DR.    FREEMAN     BECAME 
INTERESTED    IN    HAND- 
WRITING 

Dr.  Freeman  first  became  interested 
in  Handwriting  as  a  form  of  learning 
in  1905,  when  he  was  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  Psychology  at  Yale  University. 
He  chose  Handwriting  as  a  research 
topic  because  of  its  relation  to  Educa- 
tion. Dr.  Judd  who  was  head  of  the 
laboratory,  had  previously  made  some 
experiments  on  Handwriting  and  thus 
introduced  the  subject  to  Dr.  Freeman. 
The  Yale  experiments  were  reported  in 
two  monographs  in  the  Psychological 
Monograph  Series  1907-1914. 

After  receiving  his  degree  at  Yale  in 
1908,  Dr.  Freeman  spent  a  year  in  Ger- 
many, making  some  experiments  on 
the  recognition  of  numbers  by  children. 
Coming  back  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1909,  he  continued  to  study 
and  experiment  with  handwriting.  A 
very  practical  discussion  of  his  experi- 
ments appeared  in  "The  Teaching  of 
Handwriting,"  which  publication  has 
done  much  to  bring  the  teaching  of 
handwriting  under  the  influence  of 
higher  educational  thought. 

Dr.  Freeman  is  not  only  an  authority 
on  the  teaching  of  Handwriting  but  he 
has  made  many  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  general  by  con- 
tributing to  the  Elementary  School 
Journal,  Psychology  of  Education,  The 
18th  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education,  etc.  Some 
of  his  better  known  books  on  general 
subjects  are  the  Psychology  of  the 
Common  Branches,  1916;  Experimen- 
tal Education,  1916;  How  Children 
Learn,  1917;  and,  Visual  Educational, 
1924. 

The  penmanship  profession  is  ex- 
tremely fortunate,  in  that  a  Nationally 
known  educator  of  Dr.  Freeman's 
scholarship  and  ability  is  interested  in 
the  teaching  of  handwriting.  THE 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  takes  sin- 
gular pleasure  in  introducing  Dr. 
Freeman  to  our  readers  through  the 
medium  of  the  splendid  articles  which 
are  appearing  in   the  current   issues 


AN  AMAZING   DUTCHMAN 

(Continued  from  page   15) 

get  my  day's  work  done  before  I  quit.' 
The  next  pay  day  the  young  fellov 
found  an  increase  in  his  envelope.  It 
is  a  mighty  mean  trick  for  any  em- 
ployer to  come  around  about  half  past 
four  and  dictate  a  whole  string  of  Ut- 
ters, and  I  know-  a  mean  invariable 
man,  and  when  he  died  every  steno- 
grapher that  ever  worked  for  him  was 
pleased   to  go  to  his  funeral. 

It  was  on  October  20th,  1889,  when 
Edward  Bok,  whose  story  I  am  telling 
you,  became  editor  of  the  "Ladies' 
Home  Journal."  His  mother  begged 
him  not  to  take  it.  She  said,  "Edward, 
you  don't  know  a  thing  about  women. 
The  only  woman  you  know  is  your 
mother,  myself.  You  had  no  sisters, 
and  you  have  been  too  busy  to  asso- 
ciate with  girls.  You're  entirely  unfit 
to  edit  a  ladies'  paper."  All  the  boys 
in  Scribners,  where  he  was  very  popu- 
lar, told  him  that  he  was  a  perfect  idiot 
to  give  up  the  chance  he  had  with  a 
live  publishing  house  in  New  York  and 
go  to  dead  Old  Philadelphia  to  become 
editor  of  a  women's  paper,  but  Cyrus 
K.  Curtis,  a  Maine  Yankee,  had  a  fifty 
cents  a  year  paper  over  in  Philadelphia. 
Curtis  didn't  know  much  about  women 
either,  but  he  had  a  smart  wife,  prob- 
ably from  Maine,  too,  and  she  had 
built  up  a  circulation  of  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  fifty 
cents  paper  which  was  getting  quite  a 
lot  of  advertising,  and  this  young 
Dutchman  thought  he  saw  there  an  op- 
portunity to  do  a  lot  of  things  that  he 
couldn't  do  elsewhere,  for  Curtis  of- 
fered him  full  swing  to  run  that  maga- 
zine, and  he  went  over  there  and  com- 
menced an  amazing  career.  He  retired 
at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  about  three 
years  ago,  leaving  the  "Ladies'  Home 
Journal"  with  the  circulation  of  more 
than  two  million,  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  advertising  each  month,  and 
Cyrus  K.  Curtis  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most publishers  of  the  world,  owning 
the  majority  of  the  stock  in  the  "Lad- 
ies' Home  Journal,"  the  "Saturday 
Evening  Post,"  "The  Country  Gentle- 
man," "The  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,"  and  since  then  the  "New 
York  Evening  Post."  The  same 
abounding  nerve  that  had  made  this 
small  boy  collect  autographs  and  get 
autograph  letters  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  from  leading  literary  men  of 
the  world  followed  him  in  his  Phila- 
delphia career.  There  didn't  seem  to 
be  anything  on  earth  that  could  stop 
him.  If  he  wanted  a  contributor  to 
his  paper,  he  went  for  him.  When  you 
got  a  circulation  of  a  couple  of  million 
and  an  advertising  patronage  of  a  half 
million  a  month  or  more,  you  can  get 
most  anything  you  want. 

Mr.  Hayes,  ex-president,  had  always 
been  a  friend  of  young  Bok,  and  he 
didn't  have  any  trouble  in  getting  con- 
tributions from  him.  Grovcr  Cleveland 
was  not  an  easy  man  to  get  at.  When 
Curtis  went  to  him  and  said,  "Here, 
you're  the  man  that  says  public  office 
is  a  public  trust,  and  you  live  up  to 
that  saying.  You  ought  to  tell  the  rest 
(Continued  on  page  22 1 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 


By  CARL  MARSHALL 
tite  1.  Box  32,  Tujunga,  California 


It  is  the  supreme  tragedy  of  human 
life,  that  so  many  of  us  who  live  it  get 
so    little    out    of    it. 
The  Rewards  Probably   no   normal 

of  the  Outdoors     human      being      has 
been   so   constituted 
that   he   cannot  be   happy,  provided   he 
goes    about    it    right.      Kindly    Mother 
Nature    stands    over    us,    her    generous 
arms    laden    with    the 
things  that  make  life  a 
joy,    and    free    for    the 
taking,   yet   how   many 
of    us    never    put    our 
hands  into  her  basket, 
but     go     our     joyless 
way,    living   our   petty, 
sordid,        insignificant, 
boresome     lives,     with 
hardly    a    worth-while 
item   on   the   credit   side   of  the   ledger 
when  we  come  to  strike  the   final  bal- 
ance sheet. 

It's  all  wrong,  and  an  entirely  need- 
less wrong.  Whether  a  man  is  to  be 
happy  or  miserable,  depends  on  him- 
self: "The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
within  you,"  said  Christ.  All  we  need 
is  to  throw  open  the  windows  and 
doors  of  our  souls  to  the  goodness 
and  beauty  and  truth  of  this  glorious 
world  that  the  Supreme  Wisdom  has 
given  us  to  live  in.  A  few  nights  ago, 
a  young  man,  seemingly  quite  sane  and 
in  good  health,  who  had  been  occupy- 
ing a  room  adjoining  mine,  in  the  hotel 
where  I  have  been  sojourning,  passed 
out  of  life  through  the  agency  of  a 
dose  of  strychnine,  leaving  a  brief  note 
on  his  ■  dresser,  saying  that  he  was 
"tired  of  life."  He  was  not  tired  of 
life:  he  was  only  tired  of  the  prison  in 
which  he  had  locked  himself  entirely 
away  from  life.  I  think  that  if  I  could 
have  placed  on  his  writing  table  a 
bouquet  of  fresh  wild   flowers  and  got 


him  to  study  them  for  an  hour,  he 
would  never  have  taken  that  fatal  pois- 
on. I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  natural- 
ist who  became  a  suicide. 

A  human  being  so  gross  that  he  is 
unable  to  thrill  in  the  presence  of  the 
beautiful  things  of  the  outdoors,  is  a 
pitiable  creature  with  little  to  divide 
him  from  the  caterpillar  or  the  ape. 
Perhaps  we  may  hope  that  there  is  no 
one  quite  without  this  capacity.  There 
would  seem  to  be  two  sets  of  oppos- 
ing forces  tugging  at  the  human  soul, 
the  one  drawing  man  downward  to  the 
brute,  the  other  lifting  him  toward  the 
angels.  Surely  it  is,  that  nature  love  is 
among  the  latter.  Rarely  indeed,  is 
any  man  or  woman  who  has  it,  thor- 
oughly bad,  and  those  who  have  stud- 
ied them  say  that  confirmed  criminals 
almost  never  manifest  it.  Your  thug 
or  gun-man  is  as  unmoved  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  sunset  or  a  rare  picture  as  is 
a  wolf  for  a  hyena. 

In  the  old  country  schoolhouse  de- 
bating society,  when  I  was  a  boy,  a 
favorite  theme  for  discussion  was  the 
question  as  to  which  are  more  admir- 
able, the  works  of  Nature  or  the  works 
of  Art.  I  recall  that  the  "Nature" 
side  secured  a  prime  advantage  by 
showing  that  nearly  all  the  beautiful 
things  of  Art  have  their  origin  in 
Nature.  Architecture  simulates  the 
tesselated  symmetry  of  the  cliffs,  or 
the  gothic  arches  of  the  primitive  for- 
ests; sculpture  finds  its  sublimest  con- 
tent in  idealizing  the  "human  form  di- 
vine"; painting  attains  its  highest 
glory  in  spreading  seas  and  skies  and 
forests  and  mountains  on  its  immortal 
canvasses,  while  poetry,  the  sublimest 
art  of  all,  quickens  in  the  soul  of  man 
a  sense  of  that  divine  beauty  that  ir- 
radiates all  created  things  from  the 
wayside  daisy  to  the  most  distant  star. 


But  the  rewards  of  the  outdoors  are 
not  limited  to  the  thrills  of  the  aesthe- 
tic emotions.  They  contribute  equally 
to  the  pleasures  that  flow  through  the 
intellect. 

How  much  more  do  we  enjoy  the 
things  of  the  woods  and  the  fields  and 
the  sea,  when  we  understand  them! 
I  have  sometimes  amused  myself 
watching  the  crowds  of  sight-seers 
wandering  more  or  less  aimlessly 
through  the  great  picture  galleries  of 
the  Eastern  cities.  Most  of  them  were 
bored  and  looked  it,  mainly,  I  think, 
for  the  reason  that  they  knew  little  or 
nothing  about  the  things  they  were 
gazing  at.  Such  names  as  Rubens, 
Turner,  Velasquez,  Breton,  Bierstadt 
or  Chase,  meant  nothing  to  them.  Most 
of  the  gazers  could  not  have  told  an 
etching  from  a  Corot  painting.  It  is 
the  same  way  in  the  woods.  To  a 
hiker  who  knows  nothing  of  Botany, 
one  flower  or  tree  is  much  like  an- 
other. Without  at  least  some  of  the 
knowledge  of  birds  possessed  by  men 
like  Roosevelt  or  Burroughs,  the  rarest 
warbler  or  other  migrant  would  mean 
no  more  to  him  than  a  chick-a-dee. 
How-  can  anyone  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  woods  and  the  fields  without 
knowing  something  of  what  is  going 
on  all  about  him?  In  a  few  weeks 
now.  millions  of  prosperous  and  pleas- 
ure-loving Americans  will  be  motoring 
over  the  three  or  four  millions  of 
square  miles  that  comprise  Uncle 
Sam's  far  flung  domain.  Many  will 
have  their  young  folks  with  them.  Let 
us  hope  that  some  of  them  will  do 
something  more  than  gaze  at  the  pass- 
ing landscapes  and  exclaim:  "Aint 
nacher  grand!"  The  shelves  of  our 
book-stores  are  crowded  with  good 
handbooks  of  the  outdoors, — books 
dealing  with  trees  or  flowers  or  birds, 
or  insects,  or  fishes,  that  may  be  read 
understandingly  by  anybody  who  has 
got  as  far  as  the  Eighth  Grade,  and 
that,  taken  along,  will  put  something 
mentally  worth-while  into  the  outing. 
All  of  us  love  the  things  of  the  out- 
doors better  as  we  come  to  know  more 
about  them.  Thanks  to  the  nature 
books,  we  can  do  this  now  without  go- 
ing to  college. 


abrbcfghtildinnnpqnriitmiixg? 

A  very  fine  alphabet  by  Clinton   Skillman.     You  can  make  no  mistake  by  carefully  studying  and   imitating  it.      Drawing  this  alphabet   out   care- 
fully  with   pencil   and  inking   in  with   an   ordinary  pen   is   excellent  form  study.     Try  it. 
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Employee  Responsibility  in  Business 


By  J.  S.  KNOX 

School  of  Salesmanship,  Oak  Park,  111. 


INVENTORS  AND  SALESMEN 

There  are  two  great  groups  of  people 
in  this  country  who  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  development  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce  in  America. 
These  groups  are  —  inventors  and 
salesmen. 

There  are  two  types  of  inventors  just 
as  there  are  two  types  of  salesmen.  All 
inventors  first  study  the  needs  of  the 
public  and  then  create  ideas  in  the  ab- 
stract that  are  needed  to  overcome  the 
difficulties.  One  group  of  idea-inven- 
tors transforms  its  ideas  into  better 
laws,  better  educational  methods  and 
higher  ideals  of  living  and  of  life.  The 
other  group  translates  its  ideas  into 
blue  prints,  then  into  machines  that 
are  useful  in  commerce  and  industry. 

There  are  two  distinctive  groups  of 
salesmen.  These  groups  are  distinctive 
wtihout  regard  to  whether  they  create 
their  own  ideas  or  use  ideas  that  have 
already  been  created.  The  one  group 
sells  ideas — the  other  group  sells  pro- 
ducts. 

George  Washington  and  his  asso- 
ciates spent  many  years  and  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  physical  and  mental 
effort  in  attempting  to  sell  new  ideas 
of  Government  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  before  he  was  success- 
ful. Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  great  difficulty  at  first  in 
selling  the  emancipation  idea  to  Con- 
gress and  the  country. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  a 
few  far-sighted  and  high-minded  edu- 
cators have  done  everything  within 
their  power  to  sell  the  idea  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  education,  to  the 
educational  leaders  as  well  as  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  They  have 
partially  succeeded.  The  idea  is  not 
entirely  sold  yet. 

Between  1764  and  1814,  a  period  of 
fifty  years,  the  world  was  given  the 
following  basic  inventions:  In  1764 
James  Hargreaves  invented  the  Spin- 
ning Jenny.  In  1782  James  Watt  in- 
vented the  steam  engine.  In  1786 
Henry  Cord  invented  the  process  of 
converting  pig  iron  into  malleable 
iron.  In  1793  the  cotton  gin  was  in- 
vented by  Eli  Whitney.  In  1807  Robert 
Fulton  harnessed  the  engine  to  a  boat 
and  made  it  the  first  steam  boat,  while 
in  1814,  Robert  Stevenson  invented 
the  railroad  locomotive. 

These  basic  mechanical  and  indus- 
trial inventions  and  the  others  that 
have  followed  have  made  possible  an 
entirely  new  civilization. 

Fifty-one  years  ago,  the  world  had 
not  yet  learned  to  know  the  type- 
writer, the  adding  machine,  the  tele- 
phone and  the  cash  register.  The  en- 
gineering skill  and  ability  that  pro- 
duced the  marvelous  inventions  during 
the  last  100  years  would  have  been 
useless  if  these  inventions  had  not  been 


sold  by  salesmen  of  the  country  to  the 
public,  which  did  not  want  any  of 
them. 

The  average  individual  has  very  lim- 
ited education  and  he  is  without  vision. 
His  fundamental  tendency  is  to  oppose 
every  new  idea  that  is  offered  the 
world.  The  public,  composed  of  aver- 
age individuals,  has  stood  like  a  stone 
wall  against  the  inventions  of  the  last 
10(1  years  which  have  advanced  this 
country  further  commercially  and  in- 
dustrially in  that  period  than  it  had 
been  advanced  during  all  the  previous 
\-ears  of  recorded  history. 

For  100  years,  we  have  had  engin- 
eering schools  to  teach  the  fundamen- 
tals of  engineering,  but  the  science  of 
selling  and  of  merchandising  have 
only  been  perfected  during  the  last  two 
decades.  The  science  of  Salesmanship 
is,  in  fact,  a  brand  new  science. 

The  purpose  of  the  inventor  is  to  see 
what  the  world  needs  and  create  the  in- 
vention to  take  care  of  the  need.  The 
business  of  the  salesman  is  to  get  and 
carry  the  vision  of  the  inventor  to  the 
public  so  as  to  create  a  desire  for  the 
thing  that  is  already  needed.  Scientific 
Salesmanship  is  therefore  based  upon 
the  inventor's  vision,  the  public's  need, 
the  psychology  of  the  educator  and 
the  passionate  zeal  of  the  Evangelist. 
It  is  the  essence  of  dynamic  human 
leadership. 

Industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ments have  been  so  rapid,  that  the 
schools  have  neither  had  the  time  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  great,  new 
complex  problems  of  commerce,  nor 
the  educational  facilities  to  solve  them. 

The  automobile  business  is  now  the 
largest  business  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
splendid  illustration  of  the  statement 
just  made.  In  twenty-five  years  it  has 
grown  from  nothing  to  a  yearly  turn- 
over of  eight  billion  dollars,  when  you 
consider  accessories  also.  This  business 
has  grown  so  rapidly,  that  the  men 
in  it,  practically  none  of  whom  had 
scientific  training  in  merchandising  be- 
fore entering  it,  have  been  so  busy 
making  and  selling  cars,  that  they  have 
not  had  time  to  study  the  most  eco- 
nomic and  scientific  methods  of  mer- 
chandising. The  result  is  that  there 
are  three  times  as  many  manufacturers, 
dealers  and  salesmen  as  are  needed  to 
economically  serve  the  public's  need 
for  automobiles.  Fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  manufacturers  are  making  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  cars,  while  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  dealers  make  no  net  profit, 
and  one-fourth  of  them  are  dropping 
out  of  the  business  yearly,  having  lost 
their  entire  investment. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  tremen- 
dous need  for  the  teaching  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  merchandising  in  the 
schools   of   this   country. 

The  public  loss  because  of  merchan- 
dising inefficiency  amounts  to  hundreds 


of  millions  a  year.  The  schools  have 
been  so  busy  that  they  have  not  as  yet 
had  the  time  to  grapple  with  this  prob- 
lem and  to  properly  solve  it  educa- 
tionally. 

R.  E.  Rowe,  Supervisor  of  Writing 
in  the  schools  of  Portland,  Maine,  sent 
us  an  attractive  booklet  containing 
specimens  of  handwriting  from  grades 
2  to  8.  Mr.  Rowe  states  that  these 
specimens  were  selected  from  several 
hundred  specimens  which  have  ap- 
peared on  the  Children's  page  of  the 
Portland  Evening  Express. 

The  penmanship  specimens  are  well 
written  and  are  accompanied  in  each 
case  by  a  photograph  of  the  pupil  who 
wrote  the  specimen,  which  makes  the 
booklet  not  only  artistic  and  attractive 
in  appearance  but  also  very  effective  in 
stimulating  interest  in  handwriting  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils. 

Supervisors  of  Handwriting  who 
would  like  to  carry  on  a  publicity  cam- 
paign in  penmanship  will  do  well  to 
solicit  co-operation  of  your  local  news- 
paper as  Mr.  Rowe  has  done.  You  will 
find  that  newspaper  editors  are  gener- 
ally interested  in  handwriting  and  glad 
to  cooperate. 


Ross  R.  Garman,  whose  potrait  ap- 
pears above,  is  a  Deputy  in  the  Probate 
Court,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  has  served  un- 
der three  Probate  Judges.  He  is  quite 
enthusiastic  in  penmanship  and  has 
spent  considerable  time  in  studying  and 
practicing,  having  followed  the  courses 
of  lessons  in  the  Business  Educator,  by 
Mr.  Albin,  Mr.  Guillard,  and  Mr.  Grif- 
fith; also  A.  P.  Meub's  correspondence 
course  in  ornamental  penmanship.  He 
recently  was  awarded  the  Business  Ed- 
ucator Professional   Certificate. 

While  Mr.  Garman  has  a  very  good 
paying  position  he  might  do  well  to 
follow  penmanship.  It  seems  to  us  that 
he  has  the  personality,  business  ability, 
and  the  talent  necessary  to  make  a 
success  as  an  engrosser.  The  possibili- 
ties in  engrossing  are  becoming  greater 
and  greater.  Many  encrossers  charge 
at  the  rate  of  $5.00  an  hour  for  their 
work.  We  hope,  therefore,  soon  to  see 
Mr.  Garman,  as  well  as  many  other 
equally  talented  young  men,  follow 
penmanship  as  a  profession. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

By  FREDERICK  JUCHHOFF,  LL.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  C.  P.  A. 

Professor  of  Economics,  American  University;  Lecturer  on  Advanced 

Accounting,  University  of  Maryland 

Public  Accounting  Office*  in  Washington  and  Chicago 


PARTNERSHIP    DISSOLUTION 

The  causes  which  operate  to  termi- 
nate the  partnership  relation  have  been 
divided  into  three  groups  by  legal 
writers,  i.  e.,  (1)  act  of  the  parties,  (2) 
operation   of  law,   and    (3)   judicial  de- 

Among  the  acts  of  the  parties  which 
may  cause  a  dissolution  of  the  firm 
are  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
which  the  firm  is  formed  (if  it  was 
formed  for  a  fixed  period),  the  mutual 
agreement  of  the  members  to  dissolve, 
or  the  completion  of  the  object  for 
which  it  was  formed. 
|  A  partnership  is  dissolved  by  opera- 
tion of  law  by  the  death  of  a  partner, 
by  the  bankruptcy  of  a  partner  or  of 
the  firm,  the  sale  of  his  interest  by  a 
partner,  and  the  illegality  of  the  ob- 
ject of  the  partnership. 

A  dissolution  by  judicial  decree  oc- 
curs generally  only  upon  application  of 
one  of  the  partners  in  cases  where 
there  is  serious  dissention,  misconduct. 
or  inability  to  continue  the  partnerhip 
relation. 

A  dissolution  of  a  partnership  may 
be  either  for  the  purpose  of  discon- 
tinuing the  business  of  the  firm,  its 
corporation,  or  to  affect  the  withdraw- 
al of  a  member  or  the  admission  of  an 
additional  member.  Every  change  in 
the  membership  of  a  partnership  auto- 
matically results  in  a  dissolution  of  the 
old  firm  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
firm. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  upon 
the  death  of  a  partner  depends  some- 
what upon  the  articles  of  co-partner- 
ship. Frequently  a  provision  is  found 
whereby  upon  the  death  of  a  partner 
the  business  is  to  be  continued  by  the 
remaining  partners  upon  the  payment 
of  a  specified  sum,  or  a  percentage  of 
the  profits  for  a  part  period  plus  an 
allowance  for  good  will.  In  such  cases 
the  proper  accounting  procedure  is  to 
credit  the  estate  of  the  deceased  part- 
ner with  the  amount  due  him  and  to 
make  a  charge  to  the  appropriate  ac- 
counts. 

Where  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
articles  of  co-partnership  covering  the 
dissolution  of  the  firm  through  death, 
the  right  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  tlw 
firm  vests  in  the  remaining  members, 
w-ho  have  full  power  to  proceed  with 
the  realization  of  the  firm's  assets  and 
the  liquidation  of  its  liabilities.  This 
right  does  not  belong  to  the  legal 
representatives  of  the  deceased  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  partners  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  realization  and  liquida- 
tion of  the  business  are  not  entitled  to 
additional  compensation  for  their  ser- 
vices. Where,  upon  the  voluntary  dis- 
solution of  a  firm,  the  affairs  of  the 
partnership  are  wound  up  by  one  or 
Imore  of  the  members  with  the  agree- 
ment   that    he    or    they,    shall    receive 


compensation  for  his  or  their  services, 
such  compensation  is  not  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  partnership  loss,  but  represents 
a  private  agreement  between  tht  mem- 
bers and  is  borne  solely  by  the  mem- 
bers who  are  relieved  from  the  duty 
of  assisting  in  the  dissolution. 

Liquidation  losses  and  gains  should 
be  distributed  among  the  partners  up- 
on _  their  respective  profit  and  loss 
ratios,  rather  than  upon  their  capital 
ratios  as  is  contended  by  some  writ- 
ers. The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
partnership  is  not  actually  dissolved 
until  there  has  been  a  complete  real- 
ization of  the  assets;  also,  liquidation 
losses  and  gains  are  generally  caused 
by  factors  due  to  operation,  but  not 
appearing  until   realization. 

The  order  in  which  assets  are  dis- 
tributed upon  realization  is  usually: 
first  outside  creditors;  second,  part- 
ners' loans  and  advances:  and  third, 
partners'  capital.  It  is  safe  to  follow 
this  order  only  if  there  are  no  unas- 
certained possible  losses.  Of  course, 
outside  liabilities  must  be  paid  regard- 
less of  the  claim  of  the  partners  on 
either  their  loan  or  capital  accounts. 

A  partnership  may  be  liquidated 
with  fully  ascertained  profits  and  loss- 
es. In  such  cases  the  profits,  if  any 
are  credited  to  the  several  capital  ac- 
counts and  losses  are  similarly,  charged. 
in  the  profit  and  loss  ratio.  If  the  loss- 
es are  extensive  and  the  profit  and 
loss  ratio  of  a  partner  is  greater  than 
his  capital  ratio,  his  capital  may  be 
wiped  out  by  his  share  of  the  loss.  In 
such  cases  his  capital  deficit  should  be 
charged  against  his  loan  account.  If 
he  has  no  loan  account  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  collect  the  amount  of  his 
deficit  from  him,  such  deficit  must  be 
charged  to  the  remaining  partners  in 
their  profit  and  loss  ratio  to  each  other. 

Considerable  difficulty  arises  where 
a  liquidator  of  a  firm  proceeds  to  dis- 
tribute the  cash  realized  from  the  sale 
of  the  various  assets  before  the  final 
profits  and  losses  have  been  ascer- 
tained, in  those  cases  where  the  profit 
and  loss  sharing  ratio  of  the  partners 
is  on  a  basis  different  from  the  capital 
ratio.  W'hile  the  liquidator  is  not  per- 
sonally liable  for  losses  occurring  to 
the  firm  which  are  due  to  a  failure  of 
one  of  the  partners  to  pay  his  capital 
deficit,  he  is  liable  for  losses  due  to 
the  overpayment  of  one  partner  and 
the  consequent  loss  to  the  other  mem- 
bers. In  view  of  this  danger,  the 
liquidator  can  either  postpone  entirely 
the  payment  of  partnership  capital  un- 
til all  the  assets  have  been  realized,  or 
he  can  distribute  the  cash  as  received 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  overpay- 
ment of  any  partner's  capital  or  loan 
account  in  case  of  an  unlooked  for 
final  loss.  This  he  can  accomplish  by 
making  the  first  payments  to  the  part- 


ners whose  accounts  are  least  likely  to 
be  overpaid,  that  is,  (he  partner  or 
partners  whose  capital  ratio  is  larger 
than  their  profit  and  loss  sharing  ratio. 
In  other  words,  he  would  pay  the 
various  capital  accounts  down  to  their 
profit  and  loss  ratio;  after  this  basis 
has  been  attained,  the  remaining  as- 
sets would  be  distributed  on  the  capi- 
tal ratio. 

To  illustrate  the  above  stated  prin- 
ciples, let  us  assume  that  the  firm  of 
Smith,  Brown  and  Jones  has  net  as- 
sets valued  according  to  the  books  at 
$40,000.  The  several  capital  accounts 
are  Smith  $5,000.  Brown  $10,000,  and 
Jones  $25,000.  Profits  and  losses  are 
shared  equally.  A  part  of  the  assets 
were  sold  for  $20,000,  which  the  liquid- 
ator, in  ignorance  of  the  proper  ac- 
counting procedure,  distributed  in  the 
capital  ratio,  thereby  reducing  the  cap- 
ital accounts  to  Smith  $2,500,  Browm 
$5,000,  and  Jones  $12,500.  Subsequent- 
ly the  remaining  assets,  which  were 
not  protected  by  insurance,  were  par- 
tially destroyed  by  fire  and  sold  for 
$5,000.  This  loss  of  $15,000,  is  borne 
equally  by  the  partners,  resulting  in  a 
deficit  of  Smith's  account  of  $2,500, 
and  a  reduction  of  Jones'  account  to 
$5,000,  while  that  of  Brown  is  exactly 
wiped  out.  If  Smith  had  not  been  giv- 
en the  first  payment  of  $2,500,  there 
would  be  no  loss  to  Jones  because  of 
this  deficit,  assuming  that  it  cannot  be 
collected   from   Smith. 

The  proper  method  of  procedure 
would  have  been  to  pay  the  partners, 
as  far  as  was  possible,  in  such  a  pro- 
portion as  to  reduce  their  capital  bal- 
ances, remaining  after  the  first  distri- 
bution, to  their  respective  profit  and 
loss  ratios.  In  the  illustration  in  ques- 
tion, the  capital  of  the  firm  remaining 
after  the  distribution  of  the  $20,000, 
realized  from  the  first  sale  would  be 
$20,000.  To  pay  this  remaining  capital 
down  to  the  profit  and  loss  ratio  would 
require  a  balance  of  $6,666.66  in  each 
account.  Since  this  is  $1,666.66  more 
than  the  capital  of  Smith  at  the  be- 
ginning, it  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
distribute  the  $20,000,  so  as  to  attain 
the  desired  object.  Obviously,  how- 
ever, nothing  can  be  paid  to  Smith  at 
this  time,  and  even  if  the  entire  $20,000 
is  distributed  between  Brown  and 
Jones,  there  remains  a  possible  loss  to 
them  of  $1,666.66  because  of  Smith 
capital  deficit  should  all  the  remaining 
assets  prove  worthless  and  Smith 
should  fail  to  make  good  his  share  of 
the  loss.  The  problem  reduces  itself  to 
a  division  of  the  $20,000  between 
Brown  and  Jones  after  taking  into 
consideration  the  possible  loss  of  all 
the  remaining  assets  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  loss  because  of  the  failure  of 
Smith  to  pay  the  deficit  in  his  capital. 
The  possible  final  loss  of  $20,000 
would  reduce  the  capital  accounts  to 
Smith  $1,666.66  deficit  (debit  balance), 
Brown  $3,333.33  and  Jones  $18,333.33. 
If  the  deficit  of  Smith  can  not  be  col- 
lected it  will  have  to  be  borne  equally 
by  the  other  two  members  reducing 
the  capital  of  each  by  an  additional 
$833.33  leaving  Brown  $2,500  and 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Going  Into  Business 


By  M.  N.  BUNKER 

President,  The  Peoples  College,  Kans 


WHERE  ARE  YOU  GOING— AND 

WHEN   WILL   YOU    GET 

THERE? 

When  you  buy  a  railroad  ticket,  you 
have  a  certain  point  in  mind.  Suppose 
tor  a  minute  that  your  home  is  on  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard,  and  you  are  plan- 
ning to  take  a  three  months'  vacation, 
and  visit  the  Pacific  Coast.  Enroute 
you  will  wish  to  visit  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago, Kansas  City  and  Albuquerque, 
before  ending  your  journey  in  San 
Francisco.  If  your  home  is  in  Norfolk 
or  Newport  News,  you  will  first  buy  a 
ticket  to  Richmond,  and  from  there  to 
Cincinnati.  When  you  are  ready  to 
leave  for  Chicago,  you  will  buy  \  cur 
next  ticket,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
journey,  but  before  you  start  at  all,  you 
will  have  a  definite  plan  for  the  who!i 
journey  in  mind.  You  will  have  asked 
your  R.  R.  agent  for  information  about 
the  time  you  will  leave  Richmond;  you 
will  know  what  road  leaves  Cincinnati 
for  Chicago,  and  that  from  Chicago  to 
Kansas  City,  and  you  will  have  the 
choice  of  more  than  one  railroad  line. 
You  will  have  information  about  time 
of  arriving  and  leaving  each  point,  and 
your  journey  will  follow  a  definite  pro- 
gram as  to  time. 

This  will  be  true  because  you  will 
want  to  get  just  as  much  as  possible 
from  your  three  months  of  vacation 
time;  therefore  you  will  plan  to  spend 
a  certain  number  of  days  or  hours  in 
each  city  you  visit;  you  will  even  have 
a  general  idea  of  what  you  will  want 
to  see  or  do  in  each  point  you  visit.  In 
order  to  get  this  general  plan  you  will 
study  railroad  guides,  and  folders,  and 
get  special  booklets  about  the  route 
you  expect  to  travel.  Moreover,  you 
will  take  all  of  this  outside  information 
into  account  in  deciding  upon  the  route 
you  will  take.  All  through  you  will 
endeavor  to  get  the  greatest  enjoyment 
possible  because  your  three  months  be- 
come all  at  once  a  wonderful  three 
months  of  adventuring.  You  already 
know  just  how  much  time  you  have  to 
spend,  and  so  you  chart  your  entire 
journey,  and  at  least  half  of  it,  very 
carefully.  Then  at  either  Chicago  or 
Kansas  City  you  will  get  still  more 
information,  regarding  train  departures 
and  arrivals;  you  will  determine  for 
certain  whether  you  can  get  a  Pull- 
man or  a  chair  car,  and  what  arrange- 
ments are  provided  for  your  meals,  and 
for  enjoying  the  country  ahead  of  you. 

All  of  this  is  just  common  sense  on 
your  part.  You  are  following  the  only 
course  that  will  make  your  trip  com- 
plete with  pleasure  and  benefits,  phy- 
sically and  mentally. 

However,  when  you  have  determined 
on  your  business  future,  you  have 
started  on  a  journey  that  is  infinitely 
more  worth  while,  more  important,  and 
of  far  greater  interest.  What  you  make 
out  of  life  is  the  sum  total  of  that  which 
makes  living  worth  while,  and  your 
business  life  is  essentially  a  part  "i 
your  life  as  a  whole.     You  start  out  to 


achieve  success,  just  as  you  started 
on  your  vacation  to  reach  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  in  planning  your  vacation 
trip  you  charted  the  first  part  of  your 
journey  down  to  minutes;  you  had  a 
general  knowledge  of  what  you  wanted 
to  accomplish  at  each  stop-over,  and 
you  also  had  a  good  general  idea  of 
what  da}'  you  would  arrive  at  your 
journey's    end. 

Why  not  follow  the  same  course  in 
planning  your  business  career?  You 
know  something  of  what  ability  you 
possess;  you  have  an  idea  of  your  capi- 
tal in  preparation,  and  energy;  you 
know  how  much  money  you  have,  and 
it  is  presumed  that  you  have  selected 
a  business  where  the  demand  for  your 
product  or  service  is  fair,  with  possi- 
bilities of  development.  This  being  the 
case,  your  journey  lies  ahead  of  you. 

Where  do  you  want  to  be  at  the 
end  of  a  year?  Where  do  you  think 
that  you   can  be? 

Consider  this  carefully.  Giving  your- 
self credit  for  what  you  know;  for  your 
training;  for  your  ability  to  work,  and 
to  save;  to  spend  from  your  head 
rather  than  your  pocket;  for  what  skill 
you  have  in  building  Good  Will,  where 
can  you  be  in  a  year? 

Take  a  square  of  paper,  and  rule  it 
off  in  twelve  equal  sections.  Fill  in 
your  first  square  as  your  starting  date. 
Where  can  you  be  in  a  month,  in  three 
months,  six  months,  a  year?  Consider 
this  honestly  and  earnestly,  and  then 
fill  in  the  squares,  shading  if  any  to- 
ward a  higher  or  greater  development 
than  you  think  you  can  make. 

With  this  kind  of  chart  you  are 
started  —  really  started  —  toward  Suc- 
cess.     Why_? 

Because  every  man,  every  woman, 
who  has  made  a  true  success,  has  fol- 
lowed such  a  program.  Possibly  they 
have  not  written  down  in  black  and 
white  a  chart  which  they  have  fol- 
lowed, but  in  their  minds  they  have 
had  a  chart  of  plans  which  they  have 
followed.  They  have  had  a  series  of 
goal  posts  which  they  have  been  pass- 
ing, always  with  just  another  one  to 
loom  ahead.  So  they  have  kept  on, 
forging  to  the  front  in  spite  of  diffi- 
culties, and  obstacles. 

An  incident  comes  to  mind  just  here 
that  shows  the  result  of  such  a  chart- 
ing of  a  year's  work.  A  manager  of  a 
big  business  establishment  was  re- 
lieved from  duty.  He  had  been  a 
pocket-spender,  while  following  him 
came  a  man  much  younger,  much  more 
inexperienced.  He  may  not  have  had 
a  definite  plan,  but  in  rummaging  thru 
old  records  he  found  a  book  that  was 
worth  its  weight  in  silver  to  him.  This 
was  the  stub  end  of  the  old  check  book 
of  the  firm.  It  showed  two  things — 
checks  drawn,  and  deposits  made.  The 
record  was  sufficient.  From  the  day  of 
finding  that  book  there  was  not  a 
month  that  the  deposits  did  not  exceed 
those  of  the  previous  year,  nor  the  ex- 
penditures run  under  for  the  same  per- 
iod. Those  two  line  marks  made  that 
year's  business — a  bad  general  business 
year — total  the  greatest  returns  it  had 
ever    made. 

Down    in    St.    Louis    there    is    a    man 


who  started  without  anything.  He 
today  one  of  the  great  advertisers  and 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  His  pro- 
duct is  used  in  countries  and  cities,  ana 
is  making  his  name  known  far  and 
wide.  He  commenced  life  as  a  Texas 
farm  boy,  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
went  to  business  college,  became  a 
stenographer  for  the  "Katy"  railroad, 
until  he  eventually  went  into  business 
for  himself.  Almost  without  money  he 
has  made  good,  and  today  he  owns 
ninety  percent  of  the  stock  in  his  great 
plant.  This  man,  B.  M.  Oliver,  of  the 
(  Hiver  Oil-Gas  Burner  Company,  says 
there  is  no  secret  to  what  he  has  done. 
Instead  he  points  to  a  great  chart  in 
his  office.  Squared  off  in  sections  it 
represents  each  week  for  a  period — not 
of  one  year — but  of  five  years.  His 
business  is  charted,  and  has  always 
been,  charted  on  this  basis.  The  start 
of  the  Oliver  Oil-Gas  Burner  Company 
found  B.  M.  Oliver  charting  what  he 
wanted — what  he  expected — to  accom- 
plish in  five  years.  "We  would  have 
far  exceeded  that  chart,  too,"  he  says, 
"if  it  had  not  been  for  the  terrific  re- 
action following  the  war.  As  it  is  we 
are  up  with  the  chart,  possibly  a  little 
ahead,  and  now  I'm  making  my  new 
chart  for  another  five  years  ahead." 

In  one  of  the  great  editorial  offices 
of  the  east  is  a  man  whose  writings  are 
read  weekly  by  many  hundreds  of 
thousands.  He  has  written  books, 
edited  magazines,  traveled,  and  lectured 
widely.  He  has  a  reputation  for  doing 
things,  and  this  is  the  secret  he  gave  a 
visitor  to  his  office.  Just  before  he 
leaves  for  home  in  the  evening  he 
reaches  over  to  his  scratch  pad,  and 
makes  a  list  of  the  work  to  be  done 
the  following  day.  "In  this  way,"  he 
explained,  "I  always  have  something 
ready.  On  completion  of  one  job  of 
work  I  do  not  need  to  loaf  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  wondering  what  I  shall 
do  next.  I  k  now,  because  it  is  already 
scheduled.  My  regular  daily  duties 
keep  coming  in,  and  are  given  atten- 
tion, but  the  minute  I  am  through  with 
them  I  can  turn  to  my  list,  and  there 
is  something  new  awaiting  me.  In  this 
way  I  keep  supplied  with  new  work, 
rather  than  losing  time  in  the  gaps 
that  develop  in  the  ordinary  day.  It  is 
this  kind  of  program  that  keeps  me 
young — that  gives  me  satisfaction  from 
what  I  do.  Wasted  time — 'slacking  up' 
or  'breathing  spells'  hurt  rather  than 
help.  I  wouldn't  do  without  my  daily 
schedule  for  anything." 

In  school — the  grades,  high  school, 
college,  and  business  college  you  have 
worked  to  a  schedule.  On  a  definite 
program  you  have  laid  the  foundation 
for  going  into  business.  Certainly  then 
it  is  possible  that  by  setting  your  goal 
posts  you  can  be  a  little  surer  of  suc- 
cess. By  charting  the  journay  you  are 
starting,  you  will  be  able  to  cover  more 
ground,  build  greater  and  better. 


Tempe  Normal  School  of  Arizona  is 
turning  out  some  very  fine  teachers  of 
penmanship.  Sixteen  Zaner  Method 
Teachers'  Certificates  were  recently 
sent  to  W.  B.  Christy  for  students  of 
that   Normal. 
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The  Ways  and  Means  of  Speech 

By  CARL  MARSHALL 


Uses  and  Abuses  of  Grammar 

I  have  tried  to  show  in  previous  ar- 
ticies,  that  the  rather  pretentious  thing 
called  English  Grammar,  which  has  for 
so  long  been  exploited  in  our  elemen- 
tary school  textbooks,  offers  little  that 
is  really  essential  to  the  student  who 
would  acquire  facility  and  effectiveness 
in  the  use  of  the  Englsih  mother  ton- 
gue. Many  of  our  most  forceful  and 
polished  writers  have  confessed,  not 
only  that  they  had  never  consciously 
made  use  of  the  rules  and  technicalities 
of  the  grammar  books  in  their  writing, 
but  in  many  instances,  had  not  even 
studied  thme  in  the  whole  course  of 
their  lives.  It  is  extremely  unlikely, 
for  instance,  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
could  have  passed  a  Fifth  Grade  exami- 
nation in  grammar,  yet  he  was  able  to 
jot  down,  off-hand,  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress, a  classic  of  thrilling  English  that 
will  likely  remain  unsurpassed  for  all 
time.       When     Shakespeare     and     his 


importance,  while  he  stresses  such  mat- 
ters as  the  proper  use  of  verb-forms, 
the  case  forms  of  pronouns,  just  dis- 
crimination between  adjestives  and  ad- 
verbs, right  number  forms  in  nouns 
and  the  use  of  logical  comparisons. 
One  can  learn  or  teach  what  is  actual 
in  grammar,  all  the  better  by  not  wast- 
ing his  time  and  energy  over  what  is 
wholly  or  mostly  imaginary,  though  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  in  attempting 
to  follow  this  program  in  the  case  of 
some  textbooks,  the  teacher  runs  the 
risk  of  finding  himself  at  loggerheads 
with  that  fearsome  buggaboo,  the 
"Course  of  Study". 

One  of  the  most  mischievous  and  en- 
tirely useless  absurdities  that  still  per- 
sist in  most  of  the  grammar  books,  is 
the  burden  imposed  upon  the  student 
of  expecting  him  to  give  the  part  of 
speech,  and  "construction"  or  relation 
of  every  word,  phrase,  or  clause  in  the 
sentence,   to  every  other  word,  phrase 


have  among  us,  grammar  hobby-riders 
who  fairly  revel  in  this  sort  of  thing. 
I  .nice  attended  a  teachers'  institute 
where  the  grammar  sharps  spent  a  full 
half  hour  in  wrangling  over  the  gram- 
matical disposal  of  the  word  vain,  in 
the  sentence,  "To  ask  me  is  in  vain". 
1  once  was  present  at  a  similar  wordy 
dispute,  over  the  disposition  of  the 
word,  what,  in  the  sentence.  "He  took 
what  he  wanted."  The  venerable  Prof. 
Charles  H.  Allen,  the  lovingly  remem- 
bered President  of  the  State  Normal 
School  of  California  happened  to  be 
present  at  the  fray.  After  the  smoke 
of  battle  had  cleared  away,  and  the 
casualties  were  duly  disposed  of,  the 
bored  old  man  got  to  his  feet,  and  asked 
in  his  inimitable  way,  "Well,  what  in 
thunder  difference  does  it  make  any- 
how?" In  sober  truth,  it  didn't  make 
any.  But  this  sort  of  "grammar"  works 
a  lot  of  mischief  in  causing  many 
bright  students  utterly  to  despise  the 
whole  subject,  when  they  might  be 
keenly  interested  if  they  were  only 
taught  language  in  a  way  that  they 
"could  see  some  sense  in  it". 

Now,  of  course,  it  is  hightly  deisrable 
for  students  of  English  to  learn  and 
recognize  the  various  parts   of  speech, 


Elizabethan  contemporaries  wrote  their     or  clause,  and  make  it  conform  to  the     and  to  learn  to  decry  the  logical  rela- 


immortal  English,  the  thing  we  know- 
as  grammar  had  not  even  been  in- 
vented, much  less  taught  in  the  schools. 
These  examples,  and  hundreds  of 
others  that  might  be  cited,  would  seem 
to  prove  that  the  finest  English  may  be 
written  without  noticeable  aid  from  the 
grammarians,  or  their  alleged  "science". 

But  while  there  is  little  grammar  to 
the  English  tongue,  no  one  would  haz- 
ard the  assertion  that  this  little  is  not 


definitions,  rules,  and  other  dicta 
laid  down  in  the  book.  This  particular 
form  of  "research"  might  not  be  so 
objectionable  if  its  operation  were  con- 
fined to  sentences  w-ithout  ellipses  or 
inversion,  where  the  word  relations  are 
obvious,  and  where  the  construction 
really  squares  with  the  theories,  but 
when  the  examples  given  the  student 
for    determination,    as    they    frequently 


tions  that  obtain  among  them  when 
they  are  assembled  in  the  form  of  a 
sentenc.  It  is  also  good  practice  to 
study  sentences  with  this  purpose  in 
view,  to  separate  them  into  their  var- 
ious parts,  and  then,  perhaps,  put  them 
together  again  with  a  view  to  improve- 
ment in  force  and  expressiveness.  In 
other  words,  the  study  of  the  sentence 
should    have   a   practical    purpose,    and 


are,  are  culled  from  the  poets,  and  are  quite  aside  from  the  mastering  of  mere 
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important,  whether  the  knowledge  of  it     '"voh'ed  and   '"ver  ed   to  the   point   ot  grammatical  technicalities.     We  should 

be     acquired     consciously     or     uncon-     obscfurit>  ■  or  «;hue»  &g  are  .ld'°ms  tha  use,  grammar  to  help  us  to  understand 


acq 

sciously.  Neither  should  anything  be 
said  or  written  that  might  tend  to  be- 
little the  work  of  the  earnest  instructor 
who  is  confronted  with  the  task  of 
making  the  subject  worth  while  to  his 
pupils.  Bad  grammar  is  a  rather  sure 
earmark  of  either  ignorance  or  ill- 
breeding,  or  both,  and  no  one  with  a 
proper  self-respect  wants  to  be  guilty 
of  it.  But  we  may  avoid  all  the  in- 
grammaticisms  that  anyone  is  likely  to 
be  guilty  of,  without  bothering  our- 
selves with  the  mass  of  tweedledees 
and  tweedledums  of  the  average  gram- 
mar book,  most  of  which  have  no  vital 
relation  to  correct  English.  For  in- 
stance, will  anyone  rise  to  explain  what 
lapses  from  good  English  are  corrected 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  various  ramifi- 
cations of  the  so-called  "properties"  of 
the  verb, — voice,  mood,  number,  per- 
son, etc.;  the  ascertainment  of  the  case 
of  nouns;  the  five  or  six  varieties  of 
adjectives;  or  whether  a  given  clause  is 
"adjective",  "adverbial",  "complemen- 
tary", "independent"  or  what  not? 
Most  of  this  and  similar  stuff,  is  en- 
tirely profitless  to  the  learner  whose 
needs  are  limited  to  the  practical  ac- 
quirement of  good  English.  Possibly 
not  every  teacher  can  blue-pencil  it  out 
of  the  book  he  is  required  to  teach,  but 
he  can  at  least  show  his  common  sense 
and  his  sense  of  proportion,  by  passing 
lightly  over  the   things   of  little   or   no 


are  frankly  without  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  syntactical  rules,  the  irritating  silli- 
ness of  the  whole  proceeding,  to  a 
man  endowed  with  common  sense,  is 
provocative  of  profanity.     Yet  we  still 


and  compose  the  sentence,  not  the  sen- 
tence to  help  us  understand  grammar. 
This  is  a  distinction  that  may  often  be 
pondered  helpfully  by  both  teacher  and 
pupil. 
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AN  AMAZING  DUTCHMAN 
(Continued  from  page  16) 
cf  the  worid  how  you  come  to  be  that 
way  and  you  must  write  a  series  of 
articles  for  the  'Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal'," and  bluff  old  Grover  couldn't  re- 
sist and  he  wrote  for  the  "Ladies' 
Home  Journal."  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  a  much  easier  proposition  to  get 
a  hold  of.  Roosevelt  liked  to  talk 
and  he  liked  to  tell  of  what  he  knew 
and  what  he  didn't  know,  too,  and  he 
became  a  contributor,  and  Rudyard 
Kipling,  who  was  then  the  most  popu- 
lar living  writer,  wrote  his  "Just  So" 
stories  for  the  "Ladies'  Home  Journal," 
and  pretty  much  everybody  except 
Bernard  Shaw.  I  believe  Bok  fell 
down  before  Bernard  Shaw  and  could 
not  get  him.  Everybody  else  fell  un- 
der the  charm  of  this  persuasive  and 
cheeky  American  and  gave  him  what- 
ever he  wanted,  and  he  started  out  with 
an  amazing  lot  of  things.  The  "Lad- 
ies' Home  Journal"  published  plans 
for  building  houses  that  would  be  beau- 
tiful and  yet  not  very  expensive.  The 
foremost  architects  in  the  world  pre- 
pared these  plans  for  houses  that  would 
cost  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars;  per- 
haps, this  was  before  carpenters  got  a 
dollar  a  minute  just  for  looking  at  the 
job  without  doing  any  work,  and  then 
he  got  the  foremost  decorators  of  the 
world  to  show  how  to  fix  up  these 
houses  on  the  inside,  and  then  he 
thought  they  ought  to  have  pictures 
that  were  really  works  of  art  and  not 
just  daubs,  and  he  went  to  such  men 
as  Henry  Frick  and  Yanderbilt  and 
Altman,  and  the  other  big  fellows  that 
had  the  great  paintings  of  the  world. 
Morgan  was  one  of  them  and  he  said, 
"Here,  now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  want 
to  do.  I  have  a  magazine  that  reaches 
a  couple  of  million  people  every  month. 
I  want  to  take  one  of  your  great  pic- 
tures, Gainsbourough's  "Blue  Boy"  for 
instance,  and  I  want  to  take  a  photo- 
graph of  that;  then  I  will  have  it  repro- 
duced by  the  best  color  process  there 
i-.  and  will  have  it  sent  out  to  every 
subscriber  of  my  fifteen  cent  magazine, 
and  it  will  go  all  over  this  country, 
and  they  can  get  it  framed  for  any- 
where from  25c  up.  and  they  will  have 
a  Rem  of  a  picture  and  you  will  do 
your  share.  You  can't  open  your  gal- 
lery and  let  all  creation  tramp  through 
it.  You  can  let  me  reproduce  that  pic- 
ture, give  it  to  everybody,  and  they  will 
have  it  in  their  houses,  and  you  will  <h> 
your  part  that  way,"  and  they  couldn't 
resist  him  any  more  than  Garfield  and 
Grant  and  others  could  resist  him  when 
the  cheeky  young  fellow  went  after 
their  autographs,  and  so  he  repni  lui  i  d 
some  of  the  most  magnificent  paintings 
in  the  world;  paintings  that  cost  a  half 
a  million  dollars  apiece,  and  he  gave 
them  out  to  the  subscribers  of  the 
"Ladies'  Home  Journal,"  and  I  don't 
know  what  in  creation  he  didn't  do. 

He  didn't  know  anything  about  \\  <> 
men.  He  got  married  and  probably 
became  acquainted  with  his  wife  per 
hap-  nut:  some  people  never  do  get 
acquainted  with  their  wives,  but  he  -in 
i  edi  ■  '1  in  making  a  tremendous  success 
of  his  Philadelphia  magazine,  and 
thousands  of  house-  were  built  all  over 


this  country  from  the  plans  that  the 
architects  prepared,  and  millions  of 
pictures  adorned  the  walls  of  these 
houses,  and  there  were  all  kinds  of  in- 
structions about  the  prevention  of  dis- 
eases and  the  cooking  of  the  right  kind 
of  food,  and  I  don't  know  what  he 
didn't  undertake.  Some  of  it  was  suc- 
cessful and  some  of  it  wasn't. 

I  know  I  had  an  idea  that  Edward 
Bok  was  a  kind  of  a  sissy;  one  of 
those  fellows  that  like  to  knit  and  do 
tatting  and  things  of  that  kind,  until 
I  found  out  what  a  tremendous  human 
dynamo  he  was,  and  how  like  the  old 
Harry  he  had  worked  from  the  time 
he  was  ten  years  old  up  to  the  time  he 
retired  from  business.  They  didn't 
want  him  to  retire;  a  long  way  from  it. 
They   didn't  expect   he   would;   he   was 


came  in  and  they  decided  on  one  of 
them  that  was  written  by  a  college  pro- 
fessor by  the  name  of  Levermore,  and 
they  gave  him  $50,000  the  other  night 
over  in  Philadelphia  at  a  public  meet- 
ing, and  I  will  bet  he  went  home  feel- 
ing pretty  good.  I  would  if  anybody 
gave  me  $50,000  at  a  public  meeting  for 
any  plan  I  had  drawn  up,  and  the  peo- 
ple have  been  voting  on  the  question 
whether  they  favored  this  plan  or  not, 
and  about  eight  out  of  ten  favored  it 
as  the  best  thing  that's  been  proposed 
so  far.  He  doesn't  expect  anything 
out  of  this  only  that  it  might  set  people 
to  thinking,  and  that's  about  all  that 
can  be  expected. 

Bok  lives  out  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
he's  got  a  nice  country  place.  He  does- 
n't put  on  any  airs  at  all,  just  the  plain 


right  in  the  full  prime  of  life,  fifty-nine     est  kind  of  fellow  that  ever  was.      He 


years  of  age,  in  perfect  health,  not  a 
thing  the  matter  with  him,  only  he 
said,  "I  got  through.  I  want  to  have 
some  fun  now,  and  I  am  going  to  see 
how    I    can    have   it,    and   just    a    little 


wrote  the  story  of  his  own  life  and 
made  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
pieces  of  biography  ever  prepared  by 
anybody,  and  he  wrote  the  story  of 
Cyrus    K.    Curtis,    which    they    say 


while   ago   he   startled   the   country   by  another    tremendous    piece    of    literary 

an  offer  of  $100,000  for  the  best  article  work;   anyway,   he's   a   wonderful   pro- 

on  preserving  the  peace  of  the  world;  duct  of  the  melting  pot,  a  remarkable 

$50,000  of  this  was  to  be  given  to  the  Dutchman  coming  over  here  with  noth- 


successful  writer  of  the  plan  right 
away;  $50,000  more  when  a  referendum 
of  the  people  of  this  country  decided; 
and  the  Senate  decided  to  work  out 
this  plan.  Well,  he  chose  a  committee ; 
a  couple  of  women  were  to  boss  the 
job.  He  didn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  it  himself;  just  said,  "You  go 
ahead,  and  you  get  the  plans;  you  ad- 
vertise the  matter  and  tell  what's  to  be 
done  and  the  conditions,  and  then  we 
will  have  Elihu  Root  and  Newton 
Baker,  and  three  or  four  other  leading 
men  and  women,  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, decide  what's  the  best  plan," 
and   there    were   22,000   or   more   plans 


ing,  and  doing  an  immense  amount  of 
good  to  make  the  w'orld  more  beautiful 
and   better   worth  while   living  in   it. 


Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio,  offered 
a  course  in  Handwriting  as  a  special 
subject  last  summer,  with  Miss  Alice 
E.  Benbow,  Supervisor  of  Writing, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  as  instructor. 
Courses  were  offered  in  methods,  and 
practice,  blackboard  writing,  etc.,  for 
which  the  students  received  credit.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  teachers  were 
granted  our  Zaner  Method  Teacher's 
Certificate  upon  the  completion  of  the 
course. 


has  fallen  a  hcavv  loss  in 
the  passing  over  to  eternal  rest  of 

R  mjmnnD  \\  rlrh  IJIunnrll 

who.  by  birtlmqht,  inheritance  anb 
personal  worth. was  so  I'ittoo  lor  official  responsi- 
bility in  Hits  Church  ot  his  love,  cmO:- 


From  the  studio  of   H.   W.   Strickland,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 


DECORATIVE  WORD 

We  want  you  to  complete  the  rough 
sketch  of  the  word  "Whereas"  in  the 
copy  for  this  lesson,  following  the  style 
and  character  of  the  scroll  work  in  the 
detail  drawing.  Decorative  words  fill 
certain  spaces  on  engrossed  resolutions, 
and  the  balance,  proportions  and  gen- 
eral style  of  the  scroll  work  and  letter- 
ing are  first  very  roughly  sketched  in 
pencil,  followed  by  a  drawing  in  detail. 
This  lesson  is  designed  primarily  for 
beginners,  and  its  purpose  is  to  develop 
creative  ability  in  the  student.  Master 
certain  styles  or  particular  schools  of 
ornament,  by  study  and  practice.  Learn 
to  adapt  parts  of  one  design  to  another, 
but  do  not  copy  exactly  the  creations 
of  others,  as  you  cannot  do  this  without 
discrediting  your  own  ability  as  a  de- 
signer, and  at  the  same  time  you  are  a 
purloiner  of  that  which  was  acquired 
by  another  through  hard,  conscientious 
thought  and  study.  Aim  for  bold 
sweeping  curves  in  your  scroll  work, 
and  study  the  color  values  critically. 
We  would  suggest  that  the  background 
of  initial  "W"  be  quite  dark  in  tone, 
but  not  solid  black.  The  other  letters 
in  the  word  will  look  better  solid  black 
with  a  relief  line  on  right  side.  Use  a 
broad  pen  for  blocking  in  the  letters 
and  a  fine  pen  for  finishing  them,  giv- 
ing close  attention  to  form  and  spacing. 

The  best  copy  of  the  word  "Where- 
as" will  be  used  in  connection  with  one 
of  our  future  lessons.  Send  in  your 
work  for  criticism,  and  be  sure  to  use 
good  bristol  board,  and  India  ink 
(Zanerian  is  excellent)  for  all  kinds  of 
designing,  especially  on  work  intended 
for  reproduction  by  the  photo  engrav- 
ing process. 


An  Order  From  One  Who  Knows. 
Obey !     Obedience  Is  Gold  ! 

"Yoa  should  let  others  see  your  work  and 
receive  inspiration  Irom  it."  E.  A.  Lupfer. 
You  should  do'  your  part,  too!  See  by  your- 
self and  be  inspired.  Send  45  ets.  for  one 
dozen  written  cards  and  a  specimen  for 
your  scrap  book.  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
just  drop  me  a  card  and  I  shall  refund  your 
money.    A  fair  proposition,  is  it  not? 

M.  OTERO  COLMENERO, 
Box  909,   San  Juan,  PORTO  RICO 


ONE  HUNDRED 
WRITING  LESSONS 

By  H.    W.   FLICKINGER 

A  very  valuable  work  for  all  who  wish 
to  become  finished  professional  pen- 
men—  a  work  every  penmen  or  person 
interested  in  penmanship  should  have. 
Mr.  Flickinger  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leading  penmen 
and  teachers  of  America, 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.00. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY, 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus.  Ohio 
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Jones  $17,500.  The  $20,000  first  col- 
lected would  be  distributed,  therefore, 
Smith  nothing,  Brown  $2,500.  and 
Jones  $17,500. 

The  above  stated  principles  are  illus- 
trated quite  clearly  by  a  problem  giv- 
en in  the  Indiana  C.  P.  A.  examination 
a  few  years  ago. 

Problem 

"A,"  "B,"  and  "C"  are  in  partner- 
ship, "A's"  capital  being  $90,000,  "B's" 
$50,000  and  "C's"  $50,000.  Profits  and 
losses  are  to  be  divided  as  follows: 
"A,"  60%,  "B,"  15%.  and  "C,"  25%. 
During  the  year  "C"  withdrew  the 
sum  of  $10,000.  The  operations  of  the 
year  resulted  in  a  net  loss  of  $15,000, 
and  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  the 
business.  Although  none  of  the  assets 
are  known  to  be  valueless,  the  amount 
which  will  be  ultimately  realized  from 
their  sale  is  uncertain.  It  is  mutually 
agreed  by  the  partners  that  as  the 
assets  are  realized,  the  cash  shall  be 
distributed  monthly  in  such  a  way  as 
to  avoid,  in  as  far  as  possible,  the  pay- 
ing to  any  one  partner  cash  which  he 
may  later  have  to  repay  to  another. 
Collections  were  made  as  follows: 
May.  $15,000;  June,  $13,000;  July  $52,- 
000,  the  remaining  assets  proving 
worthless. 

Prepare  partners'  accounts  indicat- 
ing how  the  cash  is  distributed  in  each 
installment. 

Solution 

In  making  the  first  distribution  of 
cash  the  liquidator  has  assumed  that 
the  entire  remaining  assets  are  worth- 
less and  has  charged  the  possible  loss 
to  the  accounts  of  the  partners  in  their 
profit  and  loss  sharing  ratio.  Such  a 
loss  would  entirely  wipe  out  the  capi- 
tal  accounts   and   result   in  a  deficit   of 


FIRST-CLASS  PENMAN 

with  several  years  successful  experience  as  teach- 
er in  Normal  School.  Public  Schools  and  Business 
Colleges  who  has  also  taught  the  usual  commer- 
cial subjects,  is  open  for  immediate  employment 
or  for  the  September  term.  Address  Box  549, 
care  of  The  Business  Educator,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

WANTED 

Commercial  Teacher,  beginner,  just 
graduating  from  a  business  college,  re- 
quiring experience.  Also  experienced 
teacher,  20th  Century,  Gregg.  HOFF- 
MANN'S MILWAUKEE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
219  Well.  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

FOR    SALE 

Small  Business  School.  Ideal  location  for 
hustling  resourceful  man  and  wife.  Mississippi 
Valley  town  of  10,000.  Big  opportunity  for  ex- 
pansion. Needs  good  penman.  Now  earning 
$300  per  month,  very  low  expense.  Big  BAR- 
GAIN ;  Cash,  Terms  or  per  cent  basis.  No 
life-scholarships  to  assume.  Possession  June  1st. 
Owner  entering  law  practice.  Address  "P.  B. 
I.",   care    Business    Educator,    Columbus,    Ohio. 

PENMANSHIP  MADE  EASY 

A  Complete  Teacher's  Manual  on  Teaching  Penmanship. 
The  Most  Comprehensive.  Up-to-the-Minutc  Suggestions 
on  Teaching  and  Acquiring  the  Art  ever  published.  It 
contains  thousands   of   practical   suggestions,  cautions. 

?uestions,  and  directions.  An  unusually  practical  book 
or  the  new  teacher  Worth  many  time*  its  cost.  Price 
of  single  copies,    postpaid,  ?1. 00.       Discount  prices  for 
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both  "A"  and  "C."  which  deficit  would 
finally  tall  upon  "B."  Hence,  the  en- 
tire first  distribution  of  cash  is  made  to 
"B."  If  a  total  loss  should  occur  after 
making  the  second  collection,  it  would 
result  in  a  deficit  of  "A."  which  would 
have  to  be  borne  by  "B"  and  "C"  in 
the  same  ratio  as  their  respective  profit 
and  loss  sharing  ratios  bear  to  each 
Total 

Original   Capital   $190,000 

Withdrawal    10,000 

Balance    Capital   180.000 

Operating   loss   15.000 

Net    Capital   165,000 

Possible   loss  150.000 

Balances    15,000 

Deficits    

First  Distribution  15,000 

June   Capital   Balance  150.000 

Possible    Loes   157.000 

Balances    13,000 

Deficits    

Second    Distribution    13,000 

July  Capital  Balance  137.000 

Possible   Loss  85.000 

Final   Distribution   52,000 

*   Indicates  Deficit. 


other,  i.  e.,  15/40  and  25/40,  and  is  so 
deducted.  The  second  distribution  of 
cash  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  ad- 
justed capital  accounts,  resulting  in 
paying  the  capital  accounts  down  to 
the  profit  and  loss  sharing  ratio.  There 
being  no  further  danger  of  overpay- 
ment of  any  partner,  the  third  distri- 
bution is  made  on  the  capital  ratio. 
ABC 
$90,000  $50,000  $50,000 

10.000 
90.000  50,000  40.000 

9.000  2,250  3,750 

81,000  47.750  36.250 

90,000  22.500  37,500 

*9,000  25.250  *1.250 

9,000  *10,500  1.250 

15. Ill  Id 
81.000  32,750  36.250 

82,200  2(1.550  34.250 

*  1.200  12,200  2,000 

1.200  450  750 

11.750  1,250 

81.000  21.000  35,000 

51,000  12,750  21.250 

30.000  8.250  15.750 


John  S.  Griffith  penman  in  the  Englewood  Business  College,  Chicago,  passing 
out  penmanship  certificates  to  his  students.  Mr.  Griffith  is  one  of  the  most 
genial,  enthusiastic  penmen  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting. 
He  has  a  very  fine  collection  of  penmanshhip  specimens  which  he  takes  pride  in 
showing  to  others.  As  a  professional  penman  he  ranks  among  the  best.  Many 
will   recall   his  excellent  course   of   lessons   in   business  writing  which   appeared    in 


the   B.   E. 

Mr.   Griffith  belie 


Method 

with   remarkabl 

Mr.    Griffith   sa 


i  making  his  v 
he  same— end! 
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ork  his  hobby,  and  states  that  his  vocation 
avoring  to  successfully  teach  the  Zaner 
totes   a   very   fine   camera   which   he    shoots 
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ILLUMINATING 

AND  ENGROSSING 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Scranton.  Pa. 

For  this  month  the  engrossing  stu- 
dent will  find  an  album  page  with  sim- 
ple floral  spray  decoration.  The  other 
pages  of  the  book  would  of  course  be 
treated  with  similar  decoration  in  order 
to  be  harmonious  in  design  throughout. 
It  would  be  well,  however,  to  vary  the 
floral  spray  by  using  a  different  flower 
for  each  page.  The  page  herewith 
shown  contains  violets,  and  this  with 
forget-me-nots,  lilies  and  roses  would 
form  a  good  combination  where  the 
resolutions  covering  four  pages  are 
written  upon  the  death  of  some  indi- 
vidual. 

The  violets  may  be  painted  with 
either  violet  or  mauve  and  the  stems  in 
green  make  an  acceptable  background, 
and  is  also  used  for  shading  the  display 
lines.  The  border  of  the  initial  "W" 
and  the  initial  itself  is  in  a  reddish 
purple  and  the  background  of  dark 
green.  For  the  reddish  purple  mix 
crimson-lake  and  Prussian  blue,  with 
the  crimson-lake  predominating.  For 
the  dark  green  mix  Hookers  green  No. 
2  and  Paynes  gray. 


A.  M.  Hinds,  Penmanship  Supervisor, 
Louisville  Public  Schools,  has  been  in- 
strumental in  establishing  a  Penman- 
ship section  in  connection  with  the 
Kentucky  Educational  Association. 

This  section  will  meet  for  the  first 
time  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  April  24th.  A 
very  interesting  and  instructive  pro- 
gram has  been  arranged. 

Miss  Margaret  Macdonald  of  Glouces- 
ter is  a  new  commercial  etacher  in  the 
Brimfield.  Mass.,  High  School. 


Read  Truitt's  Ads.  in  April  and  May 
issues  of  Business  Educator. 
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SOME  LONGER,  some  larger,  but 

«»wiw.».    fcwiiwii.ii,     NONE  BETTER. 

PRICES  RIGHT,  b«  ^«^  q..i 

^^^mm^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m^  'ty    ami    workmanship 
always  the  first  consideration.    Prices  on  request. 
D       C*      IflMp    701   Metropolitan  Life  Bldg. 
MV»   \a^.  IV111VJ        MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 
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HOW  TO  SELL 


Vacation  time  will  soon  be  here,  so  let 

OLIVER    P.    MARKEN 

of  1816  Buchanan  St.,  Topeka,  Kans.,  write 
you  a  few  cards  to  take  along. 

ORNAMENTAL    25c  A  DOZ. 

SCRIPT    35c  A   DOZ. 

or    send    30c    for    a    dozen    of    both    styles 
combined 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Script  Specialist 

P.  O.  Drawer  982  RO  HESTER,   N,  Y. 

The  finest  script  for  Bookkeeping  Illus- 
trations, etc.,  copy  for  which  is  prepared  for 
the  engraver.     Send  copy  for  estimate. 


The  Money  Makers'  Magazine— "The  Main  Entrance  to 
Successful  Selling."  Tells  how,  when  and  what  to  sell. 
Pats  you  in  touch  with  fastest  selling  lines  and  hundreds 
of  reliable  manufacturers — many  of  whom  require  no 
previous  experience.  Famous  contributors;  "brass 
tacks"  departments;  interviews  with  successful  men  and  -  . 
women.  $2.00  a  year.  Special  combination  price  with  lO-Uy  Wl 
"The  Business   Educator"  both  for  $2.25.     Sample  copy     brand.) 


THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 

America's  Handwriting  Magazine 

Devoted  to  Penmanship  and  Commercial 
Education 

Contains  Lessons  in 

Business    Writing 
Accounting 
Ornamental  Writing 
Lettering 

Engrossing 

Articles  on  the  Teaching  and 
Supervision  of  Penmanship. 

Yearly  subscription  price  $1.25.  Special  club 
rates  to  schools  and  teachers.  Sample  copies 
sent  on  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
55  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


There  are  many  penholderB  on  the  market;  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
SIONAL ia  the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
ornamental  writing.    The  thin  atem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  aucceaa- 
l  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.      (Look  for  the 
The  A.  "Magnuason  Professional*'  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship. 
HOW  TO  SELL  8!inch  plain,  each  35c:  8  inch  inlaid.  75c:  12  inch  plain.  75c:  12  inch  inlaid.  $1.35. 

Department  B.  E..  22  W.  Monroe  St..      Chicago.  Illinois  A.  MAGNUSSON,   208   N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


No.  1 

Principality  Pen 


>To4\V*rt)       N0.604E.F. 
J,?.fJ?J!.zJ,    Double  Elastic  Pen 


No.  601  E.  F.  Magnum  Quill  Pen 


Gillott's  Pens  stand  in  the  front  rank  as   r 
wards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability 


Sold  by  all  Stationers 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 


A  REAL  GLOSS  INK 

Dries  with  a  rich  black  gloss  but  has  a 
fine  black  hair  line.  Flows  almost  like 
fluid  ink.  Sample  2-oz.  bottle,  postpaid, 
25    cents. 


LEARN    AT  HOtlTS*.— *B*^a  DURING    SPARE  TIME 

Write  for  book.  '"How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman." 
and  beautiful  specimens.  Free.  Your  name  on  card  if 
you  enclose  atamp.  F.W.  TAM8LYH,  406  Ridge  Blrjg. ,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BOOK    REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers  to  determine  its  value. 


Trade  Marks,  Trade  Names,  Unfair 
Competition.  Published  in  pamphlet 
form,  46  pages.  By  Richards  &  Geier, 
Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Attorneys, 
277  Broadway,  New  York. 
This,  the  third  edition  of  the  Trade 
Mark  Bulletin,  has  been  carefully  re- 
vised to  embrace  the  changes  in  the 
laws  and  practice  of  trade  marks  since 
the  publication  of  the  second  edition  in 
March,  1920.  In  compiling  this  book- 
let the  author  has  beeeen  guided  in  the 
selection  of  material  by  those  problems 
that  appeared  most  perplexing  and 
most  often  confronted  the  manufac- 
turer in  the  adoption  and  protection  of 
the  trade  mark.  The  authors  have 
striven  to  make  this  third  edition  a  fit 
companion  to  its  predecessors,  an 
authoritative  concise  text  book  defining 
trade  marks  and  those  imperishable 
principles  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing 
which  constitute  the  foundation  of  the 
law  of  trade  marks  and  unfair  com- 
petition. 

Copies  of  these  booklets  are  available 
for  gratuitous  distribution  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR. 
Write  the  publishers  and  they  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  copy  or  answer  any 
questions  which  are  not  specifically  or 
sufficiently  treated  in  the  pamphlet. 

Constructive  English,  by  Francis  K. 
Ball.  Published  by  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Cloth  cover,  458 
pages. 

This  book  aims  to  present,  in  the 
most  useful  form  for  reference  and 
study,  those  principles  which  are  essen- 
tial to  effectiveness  in  speaking  and 
writing.  The  purpose  has  been  to  pro- 
vide definite  help  on  such  points  as 
usually  cause  difficulty  to  anybody  who 
is  seeking  correct,  clear,  and  forcible 
expression   of  his  ideas. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  the  scope  of 
the  book  has  been  made  comprehen- 
sive. Grammar,  effective  diction  and 
sentence  structure,  punctuation  and 
capitalization,  spelling,  and  letter  writ- 
ing are  each  carefully  treated  in  a  de- 
tailed but  simple  manner.  The  many 
illustrative  sentences  under  each  point 
collected  during  a  period  of  some 
years,  show  correct  usage  more  clearly 
than  can  any  amount  of  explanation. 
Thus  the  student  cannot  fail  to  know 
what  is  right  and  why  it  is  right. 


Advertise  Your  Wants  -  The  B.  E.  Brings  Results 


Book  on  Parliamentary  Law,  by  A.  B. 
Hall,    M.   A.,    and   Alice    F.    Sturgis, 
Published    by    the    MacMillan    Com- 
pany, New  York  City. 
The  above-mentioned  book  is  a  text 
book  and  not  a  Manual  on  parliamen- 
tary procedure.     It  provides  a  clear  and 
logical   text  for  teaching  parliamentary 
procedure,   and   is   adapted   for   use   by 
clubs   and    other    organizations,    but    is 
especially  intended  as  a  school  text  for 


use  in  conjunction  with  public  speaking 
and  civics. 

The  material  is  arranged  in  the  order 
in  which  the  student  can  most  easily 
progress  from  one  subject  to  another. 
Each  lesson  serves  as  a  foundation  for 
the  one  that  follows,  thus  building  step 
by  step  a  connected  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

In  each  lesson  a  paragraph  is  de- 
voted to  the  explanation  and  emphasis 
of  the  lessons  underlying  the  specific 
rules  of  procedure  applying  to  the  mo- 
tion treated  in  that  lesson.  Parliamen- 
tary law  is  fundamentaly  a  system  of 
rules  based  upon  logical  principles. 

The  subject  matter  is  also  treated  in 
each  lesson  in  a  uniform  manner. 

Models  of  letters  and  forms  gener- 
ally used  by  organizations  are  included 
in  the  appendix. 

Exercises  are  given  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  lesson.  These  exercises  are 
designed  to  serve  a  two-fold  purpose. 
First,  to  emphasize  by  actual  practice 
the  fundamental  facts  set  forth  in  the 
lesson;  and  secondly,  to  link  the  study 
of  parliamentary  law  with  the  work  of 
oral  English  and  the  problems  of  civics. 

School  Savings  Banking.  Cloth  bind- 
ing, 174  pages.  Published  for  the 
American  Bankers  Association  by  the 
Ronald  Press  Company,  New  York 
City. 

This  book  describes  the  method  ap- 
proved by  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation for  school  savings  banks.  It 
also  gives  chapters  on  the  teaching  of 
thrift,  statistics  showing  the  growth  of 
school  savings  banks,  methods  of  stim- 
ulating interest  in  school  savings  and  a 
description  of  pupil  organization  in  sav- 
ings banks  in  six  representative  cities. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
value  of  the  teaching  of  thrift  in  pub- 
lic schools,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  teach  thrift  is  by  prac- 
ticing it. 

The  •  extent  of  the  school  savings 
banking  movement  in  the  United  States 
is  indicated  in  a  review  of  reported 
statistics  of  systems  in  actual  opera- 
tion, showing  that  they  have  been  in- 
stalled in  5,339  school  buildings,  that 
1,543,406  pupils  are  participating  as  de- 
positors, and  that  their  bank  balances 
amount  to  over  $14,000,000. 

The  question  arises  whether  business 
college  teachers  are  not  overlooking 
an  opportunity  to  teach  a  most  valu- 
able subject  in  their  classes  by  install- 
ing and  promoting  a  savings  bank  sys- 
tem. The  students  in  business  colleges 
will  be  business  men  and  women  within 
a  year,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
them  know  little  of  banking  and  still 
less  of  thrift.  Therefore,  it  seems  to 
us  that  this  book  will  be  valuable  not 
only  to  public  school  teachers  but  to 
business  college  teachers  and  managers 
as  well. 


Elements  of  Retailing,  by  Ruth  Leigh. 
Published  by  I).  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Cloth  cover,  385 
pages. 

Here  is  a  book  that  gives  a  simple 
explanation  of  storekeeping  proce- 
dure,    a     practical     exposition     easily 
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grasped  by  the  beginner  and  profit- 
ably perused  1>\  the  experienced.  The 
busy  retailor,  with  no  time  for  long 
explanations,  will  find  that  Miss 
Leigh  goes  straight  to  the  point  and 
that  she  answers  jusl  those  questions 
that  are  involved  in  the  daily  manage- 
ment oi  stores.  The  volume's  simple 
style  makes  it  suited  to  rapid  refer- 
ence and  quick,  easy  reading.  "What 
is  the  correct  method  of  figuring 
turnover?"  "Is  it  better  policy  to 
carry  long  stocks  of  a  few  merchan- 
dise lines  or  short  stocks  of  many?" 
"How  do  stores  handle  bonus  and 
commission  systems  for  salespeople?" 
"Can  you  suggest  some  good  collec- 
tion letters?"  It  is  in  answ-ering  in 
simple  terms  such  questions  as  these 
that  "Elements  of  Retailing"  is  a 
book  to  help  the  retailer. 


In  a  word,  the  aim  of  the  authors  has  been 
to  gain  accuracy  without  unnecessary  expan- 
sion, and  a  stimulation  to  the  appreciation  of 
the  art  of  argumentation. 


The  Science  of  Purchasing,  by  Helen 
Hysell.  Published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Company.  New  York.  Cloth 
cover.     261   pages. 

This  business  book  forms  a  remark- 
ably complete  handbook  of  the  science 
of  purchasing  according  to  the  most 
up-to-date  practice.  The  author,  her- 
self trained  in  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment of  a  large  firm,  has  worked  in 
close  contact  with  the  leading  men  in 
the  purchasing  field  in  the  preparation 
of  the  book.  "The  Science  of  Pur- 
chasing" opens  with  a  keen  discussion 
of  the  personal  element  in  successful 
purchasing  management,  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  aims,  plans  and  resources, 
the  source  of  supply,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  principles  and  fixing  of  policies 
which  are  essential.  The  relations  of 
buyer  and  seller,  the  matter  of  service, 
the  questions  of  standardization  and 
analysis  of  market  conditions  occupy 
full  chapters.  All  aspects  of  organiza- 
tion and  use  of  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment are  clearly  presented.  Altogether 
the  volume  offers  the  practical  infor- 
mation that  is  of  very  day  usefulness  in 
the  efficient  and  wide-awake  purchasing 
department  of  any  firm,  large  or  small. 


How  to  Use  Your  Mind,  by  Harrv  D. 

Kitson,   Ph.   D.     Published  by   J.   B. 

Lippincott     Company,     Philadelphia. 

Cloth  cover.  253  pages. 

This  book  explains  how  to  develop  interest, 
how  to  take  notes  properly,  how  to  memorize 
readily,  how  to  form  study  habits,  how  to  con- 
centrate easily,  how  to  reason  logically,  how  to 
cultivate  imagination,  how  to  express  with  facil- 
ity, how  to  overcome  discouragement,  how  to 
forestall  fatigue,  and  is  brimful  of  original  ideas 
that  if  applied  will  bring  results. 


How  to  Debate,  bv  Robert  W..  Bab- 
cock,  LL.B.  and  John  H.  Powell,  Jr., 
A.B.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia.  Cloth  cover, 
288  pages. 

In  this  book  an  effort  has  been  made  to  take 
up  in  order  the  steps  in  preparation  of  the 
debate,  to  treat  separately  the  subjective  analy- 
sis by  the  debater  and  the  analysis  before  the 
audience  ill  the  entroduction  to  the  debate,  to 
separate  and  distinguish  constructive  and  de- 
structive reasoning.  As  a  result  the  chapters 
have  been  grouped  under  four  heads:  The 
Preparation  of  the  Debate.  Constructive  Reas- 
oning. Destructive  Reasoning,  and  The  Pre- 
sentation of  the  Debate.  This  grouping  seems 
to  correspond  with  the  true  construction  of  the 
study,  and  it  does  not  prevent,  of  course,  the 
ngement  by  those  who  desire  it. 


To  Women  of  the  Business  World,  by 

Edith   Johnson.     Published  by  J.   B. 

Lippincott     Company,     Philadelphia. 

Cloth  cover,  255  pages. 

This  book  is  designed  as  a  practical  guide 
and  help  to  some  members  of  that  vast  army  of 
women  who  are  rapidly  becoming  a  more  and 
more  vital  factor  in  successfully  carrying  on  the 
immensely  complex  business  of  the  nation.  It 
is  to  those  who  are  just  beginning,  and  for 
those  who,  after  a  number  of  years  in  business, 
have  still  tailed  to  advance,  that  this  work  will 
be  particularly  welcome.  The  author  during  a 
fifteen  years'  business  career  has  personally 
helped  thousands  of  women  toward  the  road  to 
success.  She  knows,  as  do  few  others,  just 
what  a  woman's  problems  are  in  relation  to 
business  life,  and  has  shown  an  unusual  ability 
for  brushing  aside  difficulties  which,  to  the  less 
experienced,  seem  well  nigh  insurmountable.  In 
her  book  she  has  given  a  seris  of  intimate 
straight-from-the-heart  talks  to  women,  touch- 
ing upon  their  manifold  problems  from  the 
moment  the  need  or  desire  to  enter  upon  a  gain- 
ful occupation  is  felt  to  the  fullness  of  success 
in  the  chosen  career.  Such  matters  as  selecting 
a  vocation,  applying  for  a  place,  appropriate 
dress,  good  manners,  personality  and  character, 
successful  salesmanship  and  many  other  prob- 
lems are  dealt  with  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  in  the  reader's  mind  as  to  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  helpful  information  which  the 
author  is  striving  to  impart  to  others. 


Creative  Salesmanship,  by  Herbert  W. 
Hess,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Com- 
merce, Merchandising  Department, 
Advertising  and  Salesmanship  Cours- 
es, Wharton  School  of  Commerce 
and  Financing,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Published  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott Company,  Philadelphia.  Cloth 
cover,  339  pages. 

This  text  is  an  effort  to  get  at  the 
technic  involved  in  the  wholesome  urge 
and  desire  tendencies  of  human  beings 
to  possess  the  benefits  and  uses  of 
modern  goods,  products,  services,  and 
inventions.  It  aims  to  show  how  and 
why  our  present  economic  system  con- 
tains wholesome  evolutionary  forces 
at  work  rendering  reward  to  the  indi- 
vidual for  creative  selling  through  the 
principle  of  individual  and  group  ini- 
tiative. 

The  table  of  contents  of  this  book 
is  as  follows:  Historical  Development 
of  Salesmanship;  The  Broader  Eco- 
nomic Aspects  of  Individual  Life  as  Re- 
lated to  Selling;  Correlated  Activities 
in  Modern  Salesmanship;  Personality 
in  Salesmanship;  Personality  Building, 
Economical  Traits  Demanded  by  Mod- 
ern Business;  Personality  Building, 
The  Use  of  Nature  Traits;  Personality 
in  Expression;  The  Body  and  Its  Con- 
trol; The  Salesman  and  a  Technic  for 
His  Control  Over  Men;  The  Buyer  as 
Regulator  of  Selling  Conditions;  The 
Article  Itself;  Appealing  Talking 
Points  in  Arousing  Desire;  Elements 
of  the  Selling  Talk;  Selling  Against 
Inertia;  Influencing  the  Buyer;  Human 
Nature  Characteristics  Involved  in 
Salesmanship;  Analyzing  Tempera- 
ment; System  for  Judging  Human  Na- 
ture; Adjusting  the  Buyer's  Character- 
istics to  the  Sale;  The  Sale:  The  Func- 
tions of  Administrators  and  Executives 
Directly  Related  to  Effective  Selling; 
Business  Administration  and  its  Moti- 
vating Aspects;  The  Sales  Manager 
and  His  Technic;  Selecting  a  Sales- 
man; Training  Salesmen. 


Spencerian 

School  Pens 


Spencerian  Steel  Pens  are 
the  best  for  schoolroom  use 
because  they  outwear  any  two 
ordinary  pens.  They  retain 
their  smooth-writing  points 
longer  against  the  misuse  and 
hard  wear  that  children  put 
upon  pens.  Children  become 
better  writers  quickly  with 
these  good  tools. 

For  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury Spencerian  Steel  Pens 
have  been  the  standard  for 
school  pens.  Twelve  school 
pens — three  of  each  number — 
and  our  handwriting  booklet 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 
Please  mention  this  publica- 
tion. 

Spencerian  Pen  Company 
34y  Broadway  New  York 

No.  1— College,  fine  point; 

doubU   ulaxtic. 
-Vo      2  —  Counting    House. 
excellent   for    bookkeep- 

■School,  fine  point; 
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med.  point;  stiff  action. 


DIPLOMAS 

ONE  OR  A  THOUSAND 

Correspondence  solicited  from  all  who 
are  in  need  of  Diplomas.  Tell  us : 
How  many  you  need  —  Size  preferred 
18x23  or  14x27.  Such  data  will  en- 
able us  to  submit  proper  samples  and 
quote   price,    (use   school   stationery. ) 
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H.  M.  Rowe's  Papers  on 
Education 


"Methods  in  Education"  means  ways 
of  doing  things  or  of  accomplishing 
results  in  education.  Unless  there  was 
much  that  happened  in  the  earlier  days 
of  our  educational  advancement  which 
was  never  included  in  the  history  of 
education,  this  seems  to  be  the  prolific 
age  in  methods.  There  are  millions  of 
them.  They  are  of  all  varieties  and 
kinds.  Methods  that  one  teacher  likes 
another  condemns,  and  vice  versa. 
Much  that  is  called  method  isn't 
method,  and  much  that  isn't  called 
method  is  the  best  kind  of  method. 

In  order  to  keep  our  bearings,  we 
have  to  start  from  some  definite  point 
just  as  does  the  mariner  or  the  sur- 
veyor, and  it  is  largely  because  we  find 
so  many  points  to  start  from  that  we 
have  so  much  confusion.  Every  differ- 
ent point  you  knuw  develops  different 
angles  as  do  the  points  in  a  prism,  as 
well  as  many  different  lights. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  when  we  talk  too 
much  methods,  think  we  are  carrying 
out  more  inethods  than  we  really  are. 
and  that  if  we  were  to  forget  about  so 
much  method  for  a  few  years  and  con- 
centrate on  just  "teaching  school"  we 
might  get  rid  of  much  of  the  rash  and 
other  unproductive  things  now  encum- 
bering methods.  They  would  die  for 
lack  of  cultivation  if  they  were  de- 
prived of  attention  for  a  few  years. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
the  great  Coast  Country.  California, 
you  know,  attained  to  a  very  high 
reputation  a  few  years  ago  in  her  edu- 
cational accomplishments.  I  talked 
with  many  teachers  and  a  number  of 
superintendents  and  other  practical 
school  men,  not  about  business  mat- 
ters, but  what  to  me  is  very  much  more 
interesting,  about  the  direction  of  edu- 
cational tendency.  I  was  delighted  to 
find  a  wonderful  change  even  in  a 
period  of  one  year  in  the'  direction  of 
the  swing  of  the  pendulum.  It  has  to 
travel  a  good  way  yet  in  the  opinion  of 
many  I  talked  to,  before  the  pendulum 
will   swing  back  to  normalcy;   that,  as 
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Fine  Penmanship  for  Bookkeeping,  Cor- 
respondence and  Penmanship  Texts.  Send 
copy   for   estimate. 


i  uK-  learned  professor  of  wide  reputa- 
tion put  it,  "will  give  us  the  maximum 
of  efficiency  in  doing  the  things  we 
are  trying  to  accomplish."  On  this 
trip  I  was  after  news  and  not  trying 
to  create  sentime  nt. 

Please  notice  that  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  define  what  normalcy  is.  I 
don't  expect  that  it  will  ever  be  meas- 
ured exactly  or  even  ascertained  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  because  so 
long  as  the  many  people  interested  in 
the  subject  of  education,  who  assert 
themselves  because  they  are  citizens, 
who  express  their  views  upon  what  is 
and  should  be,  with  the  lack  of  real 
thought  and  consideration  they  give  to 
it,  and  the  much  greater  amount  of 
thought  they  ought  to  give  to  it,  before 
they  express  their  opinions,  there  will 
always  be  wide  differences  in  opinions 
whether  publicly  or  privately  expressed. 
We  have  thousands  of  lawyers,  but 
only  one  fundamental  law.  yet  we  find 
all  sorts  of  opinions  among  lawyers  as 
to  what  that  law  means. 

The  Enormous  Increase  in  Typing 
Speed  in  Recent  Years 

We  can  all  remember  the  days  when 
it  was  with  some  amazement  that  we 
saw  sheets  of  typewriting  executed  at 
the  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  words  a  min- 
ute. Then  those  who  trained  long  and 
hard  began  to  increase  their  speed  up 
to  i  ighty  words,  and  in  some  instances 
higher,  but  they  were  specialists  and 
and  highly  trained.  Then  came  a  ser- 
ies of  still  greater  speeds  established  in 
contests  by  those  who  were  highly  paid 
and  driven  to  their  utmost.  I  have  for- 
gotten the  name  of  the  champion  typist 
and  the  greatest  rate  of  speed  at  which 
words  have  been  written  under  usual 
contest  rules. 

But  I  witnessed  a  much  more  won- 
derful exhibition  of  speed  writing  on 
my  Coast  trip  recently.  I  saw  room- 
fuls  of  typing  students  turning  out 
substantially  perfect  work  at  sixty,  sev- 
enty, eighty,  ninety,  and  even  one  hun- 
dred words  a  minute,  and  I  saw  two 
students  who  had  just  begun  training 
for  high  speed  going  at  the  rate  of  over 
one  hundred  and  ten  words  a  minute, 
and  they  didn't  seem  to  be  working 
hard  either.  I  didn't  count  the  number 
of  students  in  any  one  room,  but  I  am 
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quite  sure  there  were  as  many  as  one 
hundred  twenty-five  students  traveling 
along  at  the  rates  of  speed  I  have  men- 
tioned as  part  of  their  daily  training  for 
commercial  positions.  While  watching 
these  students  at  work  I  stopped  for  a 
few  minutes  to  chat  with  one  of  the 
teachers  in  charge.  She  seemed  to  be 
typing  just  for  practice  work.  Without 
her  knowledge  I  timed  her  for  about 
three  and  one-half  minutes,  all  of  which 
time  I  was  chatting  with  her  about  this 
and  that.  When  she  got  through  I 
asked  her  what  she  was  writing  and 
she  said,  "just  some  exercises."  Cpon 
ascertaining  the  number  of  words  she 
had  written  I  found  she  had  been  going 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  hundred  ten 
words  a  minute,  which  she  seemed  to 
think  was  nothing  unusual.  She  cer- 
tainly was  not  giving  any  attention  to 
her  work  except  that  of  the  subcon- 
scious operation  of  mind  and  hand.  Of 
course,  she  was  familiar  with  the  mat- 
ter to  the  extent  doubtless  that  she  had 
committed  it  to  memory.  She  is  not 
the  only  teacher  I  was  told  who  could 
write  at  that  rate.  I  discerned  that  I 
was  in  a  very  fast  typing  atmosphere. 
Any  one  can  authenticate  my  state- 
menst  by  writing  to  either  Mr.  Walker 
or  Mr.  W'eise  of  the  Behnke-Walker 
Business  College,  Portland,  Oregon. 

This  personal  reference  is  made  be- 
cause some  one  might  question  my 
statements  if  they  could  not  authenti- 
cate them  directly.  I  might  be  asked 
what  is  the  cause  for  this  remarkable 
performance  in  speed  work.  Well,  it 
is  in  the  method — the  scientific  method 
that  has  been  developed  in  that  school, 
so  that  after  all  there  is  something  in 
sane  method  based,  as  in  this  case, 
upon  real  psychological  and  physiologi- 
cal analysis  of  the  art. 

Some  Thoughts  on  Accountancy 
Nearly  every  day  brings  me  inquiries 
in  regard  to  how  to  become  an  account- 
ant. That  is  not  a  hard  question  to 
answer  if  one  knew  some  of  the  things 
that  one  cannot  find  out  until  after 
experience  demonstrates  them.  Cer- 
tainly one  must  be  able  to  handle  fig- 
ures rapidly  and  accurately.  Then  they 
must  like  the  job  and  be  able  to  analyze 
and  exercise  judgment  in  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  accounting  principles 
which  are  as  well  established  as  the 
principles  of  law,  and  indeed,  they  must 
know  a  considerable  amount  of  law 
themselves,  particularly  the  laws  of 
contracts,  corporations,  etc.  There  is 
no  use  of  any  one  attempting  the  prac- 
tice of  accountancy  who  does  not  have 
staying  power  and  the  mental  and  phy- 
sical strength  to  apply  themselves  dili- 
gently and  sometimes  for  considerable 
lengths  of  time  with  very  few  rest 
hours  and  a  short  measure  of  sleep. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  ac- 
countancy is  a  profession  just  as  much 
as  law  or  medicine  is  a  profession.  Not 
all  who  train  for  the  law  become  suc- 
cessful lawyers,  and  not  all  who  train 
for  accountants  become  successful  ac- 
countants. Personality,  application, 
natural  ability  and  an  abundant  amount 
of  the  reasoning  faculty  must  be  a  part 
of  the  equipment.  Then-  are  thousands 
who  prepare  for  accountants  who  will 
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WARNER  M.   BATEMAN 

DISTRIBUTORS    R.EO    AUTOMOBILES 

5403    PROSPECT   AVE. 


Cleveland.  Ohio 

October  8,    1923 
Mr.    J.    S.    Knox. 

Care    K  nox    School   of   Salesmanship, 
321   Wesley  Ave.,  Oak  Park,   111. 

Dear  Mr.  Knox:  Last  winter  Mr.  M.  V.  Hanson,  who,  as  you 
know,  has  been  in  my  employ  for  nearly  seven  years  as  a  sales- 
man, and  who  is  now  my  assistant  Sales  Manager,  took  a  course 
with  you  in  your   School  for  Salesmanship. 

When  I  learned  that  he  was  going  to  take  this  course,  I  doubted 
very  much  if  you  could  be  of  very  much  service  to  him,  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  in  the  selling  game  for  many  years 
and  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  finished  salesman. 


I  might  say  that  I  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  gr. 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  employ  during  the  past  fifteen  years, 
since  I  first  became  an  automobile  distributor.  If  he  had  been  a 
new  inexperienced  man,  I  would  have  certainly  urged  him  to  have 
taken  your  course,  but  I  honestly  felt  that  in  his  case,  your 
School  could  not  possibly  render  him  any  great  service. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  I  was  mistaken  in  this  respect.  I 
do  not  believe  I  am  over-stating  it  when  I  say  that  he  has  in- 
creased his  value  to  himself  and  to  me  by  at  least  25*7.  I  believe 
that  his  earnings  this  year  will  be  increased  from  two  to  three 
thousand  dollars,  as  a  result  of  the  training  and  inspiration  which 
he   received  while   attending  your   School. 


It  is  needless  for  me  to  state  that  I  a 
wnox  School  for  Salesmanship,  and  I  a 
alesmen  but  my  other  employees  to  take 


a  big  booster  for  the 
urging  not  only  my 
course  with   you. 


cerely  yours, 
WARNER    M.    BATEMAN. 


LEARN 
SPANISH 

On  Your 
Phonograph 


Learn  by  ear —the  natural  way— the  way  the  Spanish 
children  learn-  the  way  you  learned  English. 

It  is  very  simple.  You  put  a  record  on  your  phono- 
graph—  hold  your  translation  before  you  and  listen! 
You  hear  the  voice  of  a  cultured  Spanish  professor — 
the  correct  inflection  — the  correct  accent — everything! 

You  learn  to  speak  Spanish  by  hearing  it  spoken. 
You  can  play  the  re  ord  fast  or  slow,  as  many  times  as 
you  want.  Your  instructor  is  always  with  you.  Its 
really  fascinating.  And  profitable,  too.  \ou  will  be 
surprised  at  your  progress. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Descriptive  Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  8582,   Scranton.   Penna. 

Please  send  me.  free  of  charge  or  obligation,  literature 

describing  the  New  Conversational  Methcd  of  learning 

French  or  Spanish. 

Name 


never  become  certified  public  account- 
ants. That  is  the  reason  why  there  has 
never  been  a  supply  to  fill  the  demand 
for  well  qualified  accountants. 

Above  all  an  accountant  must  be  ab- 
solutely trustworthy  and  possessed  of 
a  high  degree  of  integrity.  His  work 
is  exacting,  and  it  won't  permit  of  mis- 
takes or  errors  in  results;  one  must  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  be  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  accurate  and  he  has  got 
to  be  one  hundred  per  cent  dependable, 
or  business  men  who  employ  him  will 
quickly   dispense  with  his   services. 

I  am  making  this  reference  to  ac- 
countants because  the  tendency  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  to  hold  the  business 
of  an  accountant  too  lightly  and  with- 
out proper  conception  of  what  is  really 
required  to  become  a  successful  prac- 
tioner. 

This  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
schools  giving  instruction  in  the  foun- 
dation subjects  in  preparation  for  ac- 
countancy. They  assume  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility when  they  claim  to  supply 
the  proper  elementary  training.  Ad- 
vanced training  can  only  be  secured  in 
an  accountant's  office  and  in  actual 
practice  of  the  profession  just  as  a  law- 
yer must  have  an  actual  practice  before 
he  can  hope  to  become  successful  in  hi> 
profession.         

L.  E.  Jarrell,  President  of  The  Shaw- 
nee, Okla.,  Commercial  College,  sent 
us  a  good  sized  list  of  subscriptions, 
showing  that  enthusiasm  in  penman- 
ship in  that  institute  is  running  high. 
No  doubt  some  very  fine  work  will  he 


READ  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS.     It  Pays! 


A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

AT  HOME 
You  can  earn  a  B.  C.  S.,  B.  Accts.,  M. 
Accts.,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Pen- 
manship, while  teaching.  Other  college  work. 
Special  Summer  School  for  resident  work. 
Other  courses  including  Salesmanship,  Pub- 
lic Speaking,  High  School,  Accounting, 
Short  Story  Writing,  Poultry  Culture,  Phy- 
sical Education,  all  taught  by  experts. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 
Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  Bernard  Mac- 
fadden,  Elbert  Hubbard  II. 
More  calls  for  graduates  than  we  can 
supply.  Tuition  at  cost.  Personal  atten- 
tion. Standard  textbooks.  Write  for  in- 
formation. 

THE   PEOPLES   COLLEGE 
Kansas  City,   Missouri 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION? 

(Formerly  the  Stenographer  &  Phonographic  World) 

A  monthly  magazine  covering  all  depart- 
ments of  Commercial  Education. 

Strong  departments  presided  over  by  well- 
known  teachers  for  those  who  teach  any 
branch  of  commercial  education,  including 
business  administration,  accountancy,  and 
court  reporting. 


JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION, 
44  N.  4th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Through  the  Palmer  Method  Penmanship  Summer  Schools 


Supervisors    of     Penmanship    can     greatly    increase     their    EFFICIENCY 
ntly    their    SALARIES. 
THE    MOST    SUCCESSFUL    PENMANSHIP    SUPERVISORS    were    trained 

DOU 


and     fr 
thes 


._.  FIVE  WEEKS  FASCINATING  STUDY  AND  PRACTICE  of  the  Mechanics 
and  Pedagogy  of  Palmer  Method  Handwriting  in  the  PALMER  METHOD  SUMMER 
SCHOOLS  grade  teachers  can  learn  how  to  transform  the  too  often  dreary  writing 
lesson  into  the  most  joyful  period  of  the  day.  and  make  handwriting  a  vitalizing 
educational    power    in    correlation    with    all    other    school    subjects. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  and  PRINCIPALS  attend  these  schools  and  the  ENROLL- 
MENT  is   NATIONAL. 

For  Catalogs  of  the  THREE  PALMER  PENMANSHIP  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  write 

mer  Company,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
^.    N.    Palmer   Company,    2128    Calumet    Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 
Rapids    Business    College,    Cedar    Rapids,    Iowa 
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Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
will  conduct  a  six  weeks  summer 
school,  beginning  July  7,  for  commer- 
cial teachers.  Courses  in  General 
Methods,  Methods  of  Teaching  Book- 
keeping, Commercial  Law,  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  and  other  commercial 
subjects  will  be   given. 

GREGG  SUMMER  NORMAL 

Last  summer  the  above  school  had 
an  attendance  of  225  students  from  all 
over  the  U.  S.,  Canada  and  Porto  Rico. 
Many  of  these  students  were  teachers 
from  High  Schools,  Business  Colleges, 
and  higher  institutions.  Many  who  at- 
tended came  for  new  ideas  and  methods 
of  teaching  shorthand,  typewriting, 
bookkeeping,  and  other  business  sub- 
jects. Trips  were  made  on  Saturdays 
to  Industrial  Plants  and  other  places 
of  interest.  Prominent  men  in  com- 
mercial education  and  business  ad- 
dressed the  pupils  each  day  during 
leisure  periods.  These  discussions  were 
very  beneficial  and  interesting. 


A.  W.  Ronish,  Coleman  National  Busi- 
ness College,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  re- 
cently sent  in  a  lot  of  specimens  to  be 
examined  for  our  Business  Educator 
Certificate.  Seventy-one  passed  the 
test.  This  alone  speaks  for  the  results 
that  are  being  secured  there. 

If  we  are  able  to  judge  from  the  speci- 
mens recently  sent  in  by  O.  A.  Hack- 
man,  San  Jose,  California,  some  very 
fine  results  are  being  secured  in  the 
San  Jose  High  School.  The  Zaner 
Certificates  are  creating  a  lot  of  in- 
terest in  this  school,  and  we  expect  to 
grant  many  more  before  the  close  of 
the  year. 

T.  B.  Cain,  President  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Business  College,  Clarksburg,  W. 
Va.,  is  doing  some  very  clever  advertis- 
ing in  the  way  of  publishing  a  two 
page  newspaper,  called  "Evidence".  It 
is  a  snappy,  newsy,  and  very  interest- 
ing paper.  No  doubt  former  students 
or  prospective  students  look  forward 
eagerly   for   each   new   copy. 


G.  S.  Wiswell,  who  has  been  a  reade 
of  the  Business  Educator  ever  since  i' 
was  known  as  the  Penman  &  Artist, 
and  who  during  the  past  year  has 
been  teaching  in  the  New  London, 
Conn.,  Business  College,  is  now  with 
the  Spencerian  Business  College,  Jer- 
sey City,  N.  J. 

M.  E.  Tennis,  penman  and  teacher  in 
the  Illinois  Business  College,  Chicago 
writes  a  very  fine  business  hand,  anc 
also  signs  his  name  in  an  elegant  or- 
namental style.  He  has  quite  an  en 
thusiastic  class  of  students.' 


How  to  Secure  a  Better  Position 

If  you  are  not  receiving  as  much  salary  as  you  should  be  receiving,  or  if  you 
desire  to  make  a  change  write  to  the  Teachers'  Agencies  advertising  in  the 
B.  E.     They  help  many  others  and  can  help  you.     Write  them  today. 


Teachers  We  Place  You  in  the  Better  Positions 


K0CKrrfr-7fA  chers 

AGENCY 

410  U.S.Nat.  Bank  Bldg  Denver.  Colo. 


WM.  RUFFER,  Ph.  D.  Manager 


FREE  REGISTRATION 
UNEXCELLED  SERVICE 


BRANCH  OFFICES.  

Portland,  Ore.     Minneapolis,  Minn.       Kansas  City,  Mo. 


We  have  calls  for  Commercial  Teachers  —  Also  Teachers  of  Penmanship 

OHIO  VALLEY  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Mentor.  Kentucky 


A.  1.  JOLLY.  Manger 


412  Sycamore  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Attantinn       P|a9.al        Do  You  Desire  CANADIAN-TRAINED  Teachers? 
MlltMIUUII,     riCdSCi        if  so.  communicate  with  

The  Canadian  Commercial  Teachers'  Agency 


O.  U.  ROBINSON,  Manager 

Mr.  Kohinson  is  Founder  and  Chief  Principal  of  the  Robinson  Bin 
knows  the  demands  of  a  school  and  of  a  teache 


WATERFORD,  ONTARIO 

ness  Colleges,  has  taught  for  22  yei 


ALBERT 


Teachers'  Agency 

25  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,   Chicago 


Teachers  of  Shorthand,  Bookkeeping,  Accounting.  Salesmanship  wanted  for  positions  in  best 
schools.  Vacancies  now  conning  in.  Send  for  booklet  "Teaching  as  a  Business."  Other  Offices:— 
437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York         Symes  Building,  Denver         Peyton  Building.  Spokane 


STATEMENT       OF       THE      OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT,     CIRCULATION,     ETC. 
Required  by  the 
Act   of    Coneress    of   August   24,    1912 
Of    Business     Educator,    published    monthly    ex- 
cept  July   and   August   at    Columbus,  "Ohio, 
April    1,    1924. 
.State  of  Ohio  1 

County    of    Franklin      i    ^s 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap 
peared  E.  W.  Bloser,  who,  having  been 
.luly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  S3ys 
that  he  is  the  editor  of  The  Business  Educa- 
tor, and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the '  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,    to    wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness  managers   are : 

Name  of  Post  Office  Address 

Publisher,   The   Zaner-Bloser   Company, 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus.O. 
Editor,   E.    W.    Bloser, 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus.O. 
Managing  Editor,  E.  A.  Lupfer, 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus.O. 
Manager,  Nc 


The    lA/AtS*    and     AhcLa    Free  Registration.    Enroll  Now! 

___     IIC91    _.    aT^ICl9bT\CI        experienced,  personal  service 
Hundreds  of  Commercial  Teachers  Needed  for  Entire    West 

E.L.  HUFF  TEACHERS' AGENCY,  MISSOULA,  MONTANA 

Special  Department  for  Commercial  and  Penmanship  Teachers 

SOUTHERN   TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C.  CHATTANOOGA    TENN.  RICHMOND.  VA.  LOUISVILLE.  KY, 

Covers  the  South,    Ohio  Valley  and  Middle    West 


a, Mr 


Tha 


of    individual 


gn 


(Give  names  and 
ers,  or,  if  a  cor- 
i  the  names  and 
wning    or    holding 


addresses    of    stockholders    owning 

1    per    cent    or    more    of    the    total    amount    oT 

as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 

stock.  1 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Company, 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
E.  W.  Bloser  612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

R.  E.  Bloser  612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

Rebecca  Bloser  612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Parker  Bloser  612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
E.  A.  Lupfer  612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

R.  B.  Moore  612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort- 
gagees, and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding    1    per    cent    or   more    of   total    amount 


of   bo 

(If  there  are 


nortgages 


or   othe 
state.) 

ragraphs 


ities   are: 


4.  That  th 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockhold 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
ere  the  stockholder  or 
upon  the  books  of  the 


security  hold 
company  as 


appe 
ustee   or 


ny    other   fidu 


an- 


te of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  condi 
tions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  se- 
curities in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a 
bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason 
to   believe   that 


rporat 


any 


thi 


the   said    stock,    bonds 
ted   hv   hii 


est    dil 


othc 


secu 


5.  That  the  average 
each  issue  of  this  publ 
buted,  through  the  mails 
subscribers     during    the 


ber  of  copies  of 
ition  sold  or  distri- 
or  otherwise,  to  paid 
s  months  preceding 
(This  information  is 
requiied   from   daily    publications  only). 

E.  W.  BLOSER,  Editor. 
Sworn     to     and     subscribed    before     me     this 
18th  day  of  March,  1924. 

EARL   A.    LUPFER,   Notary   Public. 
(My  commission  expires  January  11,  1926.) 
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The  Pitmanite,  published  by  Isaac 
Pitman  &  Sons,  2  W.  45th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  lias  reached  our  desk.  Any 
persons  interested  in  shorthand  should 
write  for  a  copy,  which  will  be  gladly 
sent  free.  This  issue  has  a  very  inter- 
esting article  on  the  Junior  High 
School,  by  \V.  G.  Thompson,  Director 
of  Commercial  Teacher  Training, 
Plattsburg  Norman  School;  also  an  ar- 
ticle on  Psychological  Factors  in  the 
Teaching  of  Shorthand,  by  W.  L. 
Beers,  Head  of  Commercial  Depart- 
nirin.  Grover  Cleveland  High  School, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Other  articles,  associa- 
tion reports  and  book  reviews  of  in- 
terest to  teachers  appear  in  this  issue. 


E.  E.  Logan,  Principal  of  Wheat  City 
Business  College,  Brandon,  Man.,  re- 
ports that  he  is  getting  better  results 
in  handwriting  now  than  at  any  time 
during  the  past  15  years  of  experience 
in  educational  work.  He  is  using  Zaner 
Method  Manual  144  supplemented  by 
the  Business  Educator.  The  monthly 
visits  of  the  Business  Educator  does 
put  life  and  enthusiasm  in  penmanship 
classes. 


Teachers  Wanted 


or  Commercial,        Fine  Salari 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
■burgh.  Pa.  Syracuse,  N. 

anapolis,  Ind.  Northampton,  Ma 


w 


E  SPECIALIZE  in  placing  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teach- 
ers.    Send   your   application   in 
w.     Registration  FREE. 

The  Commercial  Service  Agency, 

0.  Box  618  ST.   LOUIS,  MO. 


TEACHERS 
Make  Money 

If  They  Know  Where 

to  go  for  assistance  in  securing  positions. 
Many  superior  teachers  are  receiving  much 
less  than  they  need  to  accept. 

The    Ohio   Teacher's   Bureau 

is  an  organization  licensed  by  the  State  of 
Ohio  to  render  professional  service  to 
teachers  in  every  state  and  secure  positions 
for  them  by  bringing  together  worthy 
teachers  and  superintendents  who  are  in 
search  of  each  other. 

If  We  Do  not  Secure 

for  you  a  position  at  more  money  than  you 
can  secure  for  yourself,  you  will  be  under 
no  obligation  to  us. 

Send  for  Our  Booklet 

and  decide  the  matter  for  yourself.  We 
had   10,000  calls  for  teachers  last  year. 

THE  OHIO  TEACHER'S  BUREAU 

71  East  State  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
HENRY    G.    WILLIAMS,    Director 


Colleges-Commercial  Schools-High  Schools 


for 


Three    great    universities    have    asked    us   for    mi 
Many  high-grade  private  schools  have  requests  filed  with  us  for  teach- 
ers at  salaries  up  to  $3500. 

From  widely-separated  communities  have  come  calls  for  high 
school  commercial  teachers  at  salaries  running  from  $1200  to  $2700. 
May  we  help  you  as  we  are  helping  many  others?  You  have  only  to 
write  today. 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Manager  (A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist)  Prospect  Hill.  Beverly,  Mass. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED  g§ggg 

the  largest  teacher  placement  work  in  the  Unitei]  States  under  one  m  inawement  (under  the  personal  direction 
ot  E.  E.  OIp.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicac...  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
Affiliated  offices  in  principal  cities.  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  BUREAU,  c  hicago  Temple,  Chicago.  Exclus- 
ively for  college  and  university  teachers.  NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY.  Southern  Bldg..  Washington. 
EDUCATION  SERVICE,  1454  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York.  THE  CHICAGO  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
SERVICE,  19  S.  LaSalle  St.,  places  well-trained  men  and  women  in  commercial  positions  as  well  as  teachers. 


BOYER 


Teachers'  Agency 

ET-%.S5S  CLEVELAND,  0. 

Distance  No  Barrier   


Send  photo  and  Full  Information  First  Letter. 


Co-Operate  With  Us  and  Get  Results 


POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS- 
BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 

Splendid  salaries,    choice   positions,  beginning  and  experienced  teachers  wanted. 
Write  for  free   literature:   state    qualifications  briefly.      Money  making  business 
colleges  for  sale.     Write  for  particulars — no  charge. 
Address  M.  S.  COLE,  Secy. 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSN.,  41  Cole  Bldg.,  MARION,  IND 


"YOUR  SERVICE  IS  THE 

ESSENCE  OF  EFFICIENCY" 

(This    comment    relative    to    our    service    is    the    unsoli- 
cited  expression   of    gratitude   from    one    of   our   clients) 

We  already    have    on    file    many    commercial    teaching    vacancies 
for   September. 

Let  us  make    Your  Employment  Interests   Ours! 

CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

BOWLING  GREEN  KENTUCKY 


Sell  Your  Services! 

The  best  article  in  the  world  would  be  a  failure 
financially  without  good  salesmanship.  So  it  is 
with  teachers.  We  help  you  SELL  YOUR  SER- 
VICES, and  will  put  you  in  just  the  position  you 
want,  with  satisfactory  salary,  or  there  is  nothing 
to  pay.  Confidential  service.  Good  September  openings.  No 
obligation  to  accept  any  place.     Write  for  details  NOW. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President, 


ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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AS  EXEMPLIFIED  IN 

Plain  Penmanship 

Ornamental  Penmanship 
Lettering 

Card  Writing  and 

Engraver's  Script 

Will  be   offered  in  a  Resident 

SUMMER  SESSION 

AT  EMPORIA  KANSAS 

June  2  to  July  26,  1924 

Enroll  for  two  weeks  or  more 
Write  for  free  information 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Penmanship 
Pedagogy  Applicable  to  any  Modern  System  of 
Penmanship,  will  be  given  by  the  Author. 

Address 

THE  HAUSAM  SCHOOL  OF  PENMANSHIP 

Box  537  EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


GET  A   FREE 
COPY! 

A  free  copy  of  PENMANSHIP 
STORIES  will  be  sent  to  any  di- 
rector of  penmanship  in  a  normal 
school  or  state  teachers'  college, 
if  he  will  state  number  of  students 
in  penmanship  class. 

The  third  edition  of  PENMAN- 
SHIP STORIES  has  just  been 
published.  The  book  was  firsT: 
published  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago. 

Seventy  Stories  for  Fifty  Cents 

A  Liberal  Discount  to  Normal  Schools. 


FRANK  H.  ARNOLD 

Administration  Building  Spokane,  Washington 


By  E.  L.  Glick.  Northwestern  Business  College,  Spokane.  Wash. 
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Free  Scholarship  in  Penmanship! 

TO    FIRST    lOOO    STUDENTS 


For  Courses  in  Business  and  Ornamental  Writing,  Flourishing,  Card-Writing,  Engrossing,  Shorthand,  Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping,  Salesmanship  and  Social  Art:  Ten  Courses,  any  two  of  them  Free  to  first  Applicant 
in  each  of  1,000  towns.  Big  Courses — 240  Lessons  in  each — 10  months'  course  valued  at  $25,  $50  and  $100, 
free  to  first  20  applicants  from  each  state.  Who  will  be  the  first?  State  Courses  wanted.  Free  Certificates 
and  Diplomas  to  Graduates. 


FIRST:  Truitt's  System  of  Business  Writing  stands 
supreme  as  the  easiest,  most  practical  and  systematic 
in  America:  the  most  scientific  position,  count,  time 
and  movement  in  the  world;  making  it  easy  for  teach- 
ers in  all  schools  to  present  to  classes  in  all  grades. 
Every   teacher  in   America  should   learn   our   System. 

SECOND:  Truitt's  System  of  Ornamental  Writing 
stands  as  the  first  and  only  genuine  System  ever  pro- 
duced in  the  penmanship  world;  organized  for  stu- 
dents to  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  compound  and 
more  complex  development  of  the  Art.  Our  System 
embraces  thousands  of  beautiful  new  ovals  and  stems 
never  seen  before,  and  we  set  the  highest  standard 
ever  known  in  the  history  of  America.  We  make  it 
easy  for  all  to  become  experts  to  the  Profession,  be- 
cause we  emphasize  the  necessity  of  correct  position 
and  time  as  well  as  movement  and  form.  Our  ad- 
vanced Course  includes  over  500,000  Ovals  and  Stems 
— all  scientific  and  beautiful,  representing  twenty 
years  of  study  and  practice.  People  are  amazed  and 
actually  pay  to  see  Truitt  write,  and  often  get  so 
enthusiastic  they  break  out  and  laugh  while  watching 
the  dexterity  and  skill  f  use  in  realing  off  the  different 
ovals  and  stems  by  the  hour;  indeed  I  can  produce 
different  ovals  for  six  months  working  ten  hours  a 
day.  Teachers,  do  not  mess  around  with  Amateur 
stuff,  but  learn  a  real  System  and  be  an  Expert,  and 
I  can  guarantee  you  $200  a  month.  Demands  for  Ex- 
pert Penmen  are  great.     Diplomas  Free  to  Graduates. 

THIRD:  Truitt's  System  of  Flourishing  has  them 
"all  beat,"  because  it's  easier,  more  beautiful  and  com- 
prehensive— having  a  great  variety  of  demonstrations 
in  water  colors,  etc.  Every  piece  a  marvel  of  beauty. 
I  got  my  inspiration  from  Prof.  John  D.  Williams' 
books,  Zaner  and  Wesco;  and  the  resources  of  my 
own  mind  seems  inexhaustible — producing  the  most 
fascinating  and  beautiful  effects  ever  seen  in  the  art 
of  flourishing.     No  wonder  it  sells.     Get  busy;   send 


for  prices  for  scrolls,  birds,  deer,  horses,  etc.  Courses 
and  Diplomas  Free  to  Graduates. 
FOURTH:  Truitt's  Expert  Card- Writing  Course  is 
the  only  real  Course  offered  to  the  public.  This 
Course  has  been  developed  by  the  most  skillful  and 
scientific  Card-Writer  in  the  world — a  man  who  has 
written  over  1,000,000  Cards  of  all  styles  and  made 
over  $20,000  writing  Name  Cards  in  every  style  known 
to  the  Art.  Have  a  standing  offer  of  $100  to  any  pen- 
man in  the  world  who  can  beat  me.  I  have  students 
who  can  beat  most  of  the  penmen  in  America  writing 
cards,  as  well.  Some  of  them  can  produce  thousands 
of  ovals  and  stems.  You  can  learn.  Get  busy! 
Course  free.  Write!  Use  my  Plan  and  vou  can  make 
$200  to  $500  a  month. 

FIFTH:  Truitt's  Course  in  Engrossing  in  easy  and 
the  most  practical  Course  offered  to  the  public.  Em- 
braces Text  Lettering  and  Round  Hand  Writing,  etc. 
You  can  make  from  $300  up  a  month  in  banks 
as  an  Escrow  Writer,  or  in  Insurance  offices  filling 
out  Certificates  so  much  per,  or  doing  Job  Pen 
Work  on  your  own  account.  Free  Course  to  gradu- 
ates. Get  busy.  Now!  We  fill  out  Certificates  and 
Diplomas,  execute  Resolutions,  Invitations,  etc. 
SIXTH:  Shorthand  Course,  one  of  the  best  in 
America,  for  quick  results  and  the  most  scientific  as 
well  as  systematic  ever  produced.  We  qualify  you 
for  offices.  Our  Course  is  Free  to  the  first  1,000  stu- 
dents.    Who  will  be  the  first? 

SEVENTH:  Truitt's  Typewriting  Course.  The  most 
thorough,  practical  and  easy  to  learn  in  America. 
You  learn  the  keyboard  in  five  lessons  and  write  40 
words  in  twenty  lessons — 80  words  in  three  months — 
125  words  in  six  months;  and  you  can  make  up  to  $200 
or  $300  a  month  in  office  or  doing  Job-Typewriting. 
We  now  offer  $100  to  any  teacher,  author  or  school 
to  produce  a  system  that  will  get  quicker  and  better 
results.     Course  Free  to  first  students  who  apply. 


JAY  TRUITT,  Teacher  and  Penman  Room  312>  218  5o«  Broadway  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

P.  S.  Do  not  fail  to  read  (and  order  some  of  my  Pen  Work)  my  big  page  ad  in  Business  Educator  of 
April  issue.  See  also  "Write  Up"  in  April  issue.  Notice — Special  Prizes  to  Penmen,  and  World  Challenge. 
Note  Five  Plans — "How  to  Make  Money  in  Penmanship,"  free  to  customers.  SPECIAL  —  I  will  pay  $5 
dozen  for  a  better  dozen  cards  to  every  customer  who  orders  my  "Championship"  cards! 


WHAT    OTHERS    THINK 


During  the  World  Contest  in  1920  Mr.  J.  Austin  Brooks,  who 
conducted  the  contest,  had  this  to  say  in  a  letter  to  me:  "Up  to 
the  present  I  think  you  could  walk  away  with  all  the  prizes  from 
the  looks  of  specimens  received.  You  have  a  fine  chance  to  win 
the  2-20  on  cards,  also  $10  on  the  small  writing.  I  am  getting 
anxious  to  see  some  good  penmanship,  so  hurry  along  with  your 
specimens." — Yours  truly,  J.   Austin   Brooks,   Atlanta.   Ga. 

In  1912,  Mr.  C.  P.  Zaner  had  this  to  say:  "Mr.  Jay.  Truitt  is 
a  graduate  of  Wesco,  and  has  made  about  $20,000  writing  cards, 
etc.  He  receives  much  of  his  patronage  from  the  government 
officials  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  Upper  Ten  Society  of  that 
city.  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Mr.  Truitt  is  evidently  a  very 
rapid  writer  if  we  may  judge  from  the  quantity  of  work  turned 
out.  And  the  enthusiasm  he  shows  is  certainly  commendable. — 
C.    P.   Zaner,   Columbus,   Ohio.   Zanerian  Art   College. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Truitt  is  one  of  the  finest  penmen  I  know,  for  accur- 
acy of  stroke,  harmony  of  curves  and  delicacy  of  touch.  It  is  truly 
marvelous  the  manner  in  which  he  wields  the  pen. — E.  S.  Lawyer. 
Coast  College  of  Lettering,  L.  A. 

The  name  cards  you  wrote  for  me  are  the  most  beautiful  and 
fascinating  I  have  ever  seen.     The  perfect  shades,  ovals  and  hair 


th 


lines  are  wonderful.  I  have  never  seen  anyone  else  write 
such  ease  and  absolute  control  as  yourself.  You  seem  to  have 
the  dash  of  Madarasz,  the  art  of  Zaner,  the  smoothness  of  Wesco, 
and  the  touch  and  accuracy  of  Taylor  and  Lehman  all  combined 
in  your  marvelous  movement.  I  notice  you  have  an  unlimited 
command  of  beautiful  forms — the  greatest  vareity  T  ever  saw.  As 
to  small  script,  you  have  the  world  beat ;  and  your  flourishing  is 
extravagantly  beautiful  and  cannot  be  surpassed. — J.  R.  Williams, 
Teacher,  Portland  Business  College. 

Your  flourished  Horse  and  Birds  came  all  right.  They  are 
beautiful  and  will  have  them  framed.  I  have  shown  them  to  sev- 
eral friends  and  all  liked  them.— J.  W.  Hill.  Penman.  Dallas,  Tex. 

In  substance  thousands  of  customers  and  penmen  tell  the 
story"-  Order  some  of  my  cards  for  y< 
Also,  order  a  sample  of  my  flourishing 
or  do  better  and  take  one  of  my  Cou 
best  system — the  only  scientific  courst 
mental  Writing.  The  only  genuine  Nc 
of   penmanship.      Learn   the   best. 

PROF.    JAY   TRUITT.    World's   Champion   Writer 
Read  my  Ads   of  April  and   May  issues  of   B.   E. 
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GREGG  SUMMER  NORMAL 

A  DISTINCTIVE  COURSE  IN  METHODS  OF  TEACHING 

Graduates  of  Gregg  Summer  Normal  are  always  in  demand  throughout  the  country.     Our 
free  32-page  Bulletin  tells  you  how  this  course  has  increased  efficiency  and  salary  for  other 
teachers — it  tells  you  what  the  six-weeks  course  will  do  for  you. 
WRITE   FOR   BULLETIN   TODAY! 


THE  Normal  Course  given  annually  at  Gregg 
School  includes  review  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping, 
salesmanship,  secretarial  duties  and  related  busi- 
ness subjects. 

Instruction  by  expert  business  teachers  is  vigorous 
and  vitalized  with  many  new  ideas,  improvements 
and  perfections  of  teaching  methods  that  renew 
enthusiasm  and  make  teaching  easier  and  much 
more  effective.  Gregg  Normal  training  will  make 
a  good  teacher  a  better  teacher;  and  to  the  one 
about  to  enter  this  profession  it  is  well  nigh  in- 
dispensible. 

Constant  Demand  for  Gregg  Teachers 

Our  Placement  Bureau  assists  our  normal  gradu- 
ates in  securing  desirable  appointments.     There  is 


College  Credits 


An  accredited  course  in  Educational 
Psychology  is  offered  and  may  be 
elected  by  those  who  wish  to  earn 
three      semester      hours      of      college 


no  charge  for  this  service.  And  inasmuch  as  we 
receive  more  requests  for  teachers  than  we  have 
NORMAL  graduates,  positions  can  always  be  se- 
cured by  those  who  are  qualified. 

Known  for  Results 

Last  summer  and  every  summer  students  come 
from  almost  ever}-  state  in  the  Union  and  the 
Provinces  of  Canada  to  attend  the  Gregg  Normal. 
The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  a  letter 
typical  of  many:  "I  can  say  that  I  have  never 
spent  a  summer  at  study  where  I  have  accom- 
plished so  much  as  I  did  at  your  school.  I  am 
now  holding  a  fine  position  as  shorthand  and  type- 
writing teacher.  I  owe  my  success  to  the  Gregg 
School." 

The    Normal    Session    opens    July    7 
and  closes  Aug.  15.    Attending  Gregg 
Normal  will  bring  you  both  pleE 
and    profit.      Send   for    Bulletin 
and  let  us  tell  you  more  about 


Bulletin  Free 


GREGG     SCHOOL  6  North   Michigan  Avenue         CHICAGO 


Two-Thirds  Pictures 
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The  PICTURE  Magazine 

Beautiful  reproductions  of  famous  paintings,  statuary,  fine 
photos  and  drawings  of  the  human  figure,  animals,  birds, 
scenery,  decorative  designs,  etc.  Also  special  department  on 
cartooning  and  comic  drawings.  (We  pay  for  comics,  also  for 
good  photographs.)  Stands  for  the  Body  Beautiful,  the  Mind 
Intellectual,  the  Soul  Intuitional.  Fine  art,  inspiring  articles, 
clean  wit  and  comics,  monthly  cartoon  review — a  magazine  of 
real  art  and  inspiration. 

We  Have  Hundreds  of  Commendation  Letters  like  these 
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Art  and  Life  sells  for  $2.50  a  year,  12  big  numbers.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  at  the  end  of 
the  year  we  buy  back  your  magazines,  paying  you  full  price  for  same.  You  CAN'T  LOOSE  on  this 
proposition,  unless  you  fail  to  subscribe. 

We   have  back   issues  of   1922  and   1923,  at  $1.50  each,  finely  bound  $3.50  a  volume. 

CUT  THIS  OUT  NOW  and  send  with  your  order  to— 

ART    AND    LIFE,    Department    916,    KALAMAZOO,    MICH. 
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Zanerian  Summer  School 

July  7  th  to  August  15th,  1924 


Students  may  enroll  earlier  than  July  7 


Our  Special  Six 
Weeks  Course 

Is  for  teachers,  supervis- 
ors of  writing,  and  all  in- 
terested in  better  hand- 
writing. The  Zanerian 
Summer  School  fires  its 
pupils  with  penmanship 
enthusiasm,  and  trains 
them  in  all  phases  of  mod- 
ern methods  of  teaching 
and  supervising  penman- 
ship. Six  hours  normal 
credit  is  allowed  for  our 
six  weeks  course. 


Special 
Instructors 

A.  M.  Hinds,  supervisor 
of  writing,  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  Alma  E.  Dorst,  super- 
visor of  writing.  Oak 
Park,  111.,  both  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  excep- 
tional ability  and  exper- 
ience, will  assist  our  regu- 
lar  instructors. 


HOMEiOF  THE  ZANERIAN 


Normal  Training  Course 

All  work  done  this  summer  from  May  to  September, 
in  addition  to  the  special  six  weeks  course,  will  be 
applied  on  our  Normal  Training  Penmanship  Course, 
which  is  approved  by  the  Ohio  State  Department  of 
Education,  and  which  leads  to  an  Ohio  Special  Four 
Year  Teacher's  Certificate  in  Penmanship — a  certifi- 
cate all  teachers  and  supervisors  of  penmanship 
should  win. 

All  Branches  Taught 

Students  may  take  special  work  in  any  one  or  more 
branches  of  penmanship,  lettering  or  engrossing. 


Zanerians  Everywhere 

Zanerian-trained  penmen  and  teachers  fill  the  chois- 
est  positions,  and  are  to  be  found  in  every  important 
city  of  the  United  States. 

Remember  our  employment  department  not  only 
helps  students  to  secure  their  first  position,  but  is 
ever  ready  to  assist  pupils  in  securing  better  positions. 

Commercial  Work 

Students  may  take  commercial  subjects  at  one  of  the 
business  colleges  while  taking  penmanship  at  the 
Zanerian. 


Zanerian    College    of    Penmanship 

612  North  Park  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

In  Boston  University, 
Boston,  Mass. 

JULY  7  TO  AUGUST  16,  1924 

Boston  University  announces  a 
six  weeks  Course  in  handwrit- 
ing, the  Relevant  Psychology 
and  Methods  of  Teaching.  This 
course  gives  three  credits. 
Tuition  for  the  penmanship 
course  will  be  $24.00.  Other 
courses  are  offered  in  education, 
psychology,  and  special  sub- 
jects, making  possible  a  full 
schedule  of  summer  work.  Miss 
Alice  E.  Benbow,  Instructor. 


Additional  Zaner  Method  Summer  Schools,  1 924 


Ohio    University, 
Athens,  Ohio. 

June  16  to  August  15 

Harriet      R.      Graham.      Director      of 
Writing,  Springfield.  Ohio,  Instructor. 

Asheville  Normal  and  Associated 
Schools,  Asheville,  IT.  Car. 
Bates  to  be  announced  later 
.Miss    Mildred    Moffett,    Field    Super- 
visor   for    Zaner    &    Bloser    Company, 
Instructor. 

North    Carolina    College    for    Women, 
Greensboro,  N.   Car. 

June  10  to  July  21 

Miss  Olive  Mellon.  Director  of  Hand- 
writing,   McKeesport,    Pa.,    Instructor. 


June  16  to  August  15 
Arthur  G.   Skeeles,  Director  of  Hand- 
writing,   Columbus,    Ohio,    Instructor. 

University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  Car. 
Dates  to  be  announced  later 

Miss  Matte-Conn  Baldon,  Field  Super- 
visor for  Zaner  &  Bloser  Company, 
Instructor. 

Miss  Lilly  N.  Jones.  School  Principal 
of  Durham,  N.  Car.,  will  have  charge 
of  Penmanship  during  the  first  term 
at  Chapel  Hill. 
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Accountancy  and 

Business  Management 

Is  a  BOLD  MOVE  in  the  Direction  of  Progress 

TEXT  ONE,  for  Unit  One. 

TEXT  TWO,  for  Units  One  and  Two. 

TEXT  THREE,  for  corporation  set  with 
special  drills  in  opening  and  closing,  and  all  the 
higher  drills  in  corporation  accounting.  Now 
ready. 

LABORATORY  UNIT  ONE  should  be 
taken  after  the  introduction  to  Text  One  has 
been  completed.  The  transactions  represent 
the  usual  operations  of  a  small  mercantile  busi- 
ness. Routine  procedure  and  all  details  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  blank  books 
are  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
month's  transactions. 

LABORATORY  UNIT  TWO  represents 
the  transactions  and  accounting  procedure  of  a 
wholesale  business  organization.  Throughout 
both  units  reference  is  made  to  many  topics  of 
management  directly  pertinent  to  the  transac- 
tions under  consideration. 

CORPORATION  SET  (see  Text  Three). 


Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy 

Is   the  book  which  pioneered  modern  accounting  as 
applied  to  bookkeeping  instruction 

COMPLETE  TEXT  for  all  sets. 

ABRIDGED  TEXT  for  Elementary, 
Wholesale,  and  Merchant's  Corporation 
Sets. 

ADVANCED  TEXT  for  Merchant's  Cor- 
poration and  Cost  Accounting  for  Manu- 
facturing Sets. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SET  acquaints  the 
student  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  ac- 
counting, and  has  the  foundation  laid  for  the 
study  of  advanced  bookkeeping. 

THE  WHOLESALE  SET  combined  with 
the  Elementary  Set,  provides  a  thorough 
groundwork  preparation  of  bookkeeping,  and 
the  student  is  then  ready  to  extend  his  training 
into  special  lines  of  accounting  work. 

THE  MERCHANT'S  CORPORATION 

SET  is  one  of  the  advanced  series  that  com- 
promises a  complete  course  in  Rowe's  Book- 
keeping and  Accountancy.  Under  usual  cir- 
cumstances it  should  follow  the  Elementary 
and  Wholesale  Sets,  but  it  may  be  used  by  any 
student  who  is  readv  for  advanced  work. 


Selective  Sets 

COST  ACCOUNTING  FOR  MANUFACTURING  is  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  scientific  cost 
accounting,  showing  methods  for  properly  recording  and  distributing  elements  of  cost.  It  is  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  practical  cost  methods,  and  is  unequaled  in  its  exposition  of  this  important  branch 
of  modern  accountancy. 

LOGGING  AND  LUMBER  MANUFACTURING  SET  provides  a  comprehensive  treatment 
of  manufacturing  accounts  and  records,  as  they  relate  to  the  lumber  business. 

THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  BANKING  SET  gives  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  ac- 
counting practice  and  business  procedure  of  a  modern  national  banking  institution,  with  ample 
transactions,  covering  the  full  range  of  the  banking  business. 

MANUFACTURING  SET — Voucher  System  illustrates  the  well-known  voucher  system  of 
accounting,  introducing  department,  cost,  material,  labor  and  the  other  accounts  necessary  in  con- 
ducting industrial  enterprises. 

HOUSEHOLD  BOOKKEEPING  is  a  set  that  ought  to  be  taught  to  every  prospective  home- 
keeper  in  every  school  in  the  land.     It  is  worth  investigating. 

Remember,  it  ISN'T  BOOKKEEPING  if  it  isn't  ROWE 
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The  New  Quiet  12 
Remington 


is  the  crowning  triumph  of  that 
great  Remington  factory  at  Ilion 
where  the  first  practical  type- 
writer  saw  the  light  of  day  fifty 
years  ago. 

In  all  of  these  fifty  years  no 
other  new  model  of  a  writing 
machine  has  ever  won  such  in- 
stant popularity  in  both  school- 
room and  business  office. 


Its  "natural  touch,"  which 
makes  operation  surpassingly 
easy,  its  operating  simplicity, 
and  the  consistent  beauty  of  its 
work  are  a  revelation  to  every- 
body. 

Send  to  us  for  our  booklet, 
"What  Some  of  America's  Lead- 
ing Schools  Say  About  the  Rem- 
ington Quiet  12." 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

374  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

Branches  Everyivhere 


REMINGTON 

STANDARD  SINCE  the  INVENTION  of  the  WRITING  MACHINE 
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PRACTICAL  LAW 

SUITABLE    FOR    ALL    CLASSES    OF    SCHOOLS 
We  also  have: 

New  Model  Arithmetic 
Effective  English  and  Letter 

Writing 
Ellis  Method  of  Home  Accounting 
Modern  Banking 
ELLIS  INDUSTRIAL 

BOOKKEEPING 
TABLET  METHOD  OF 

TEACHING  BOOKKEEPING 
Ellis  Rational  Speller 
Ellis  Rapid  Calculation 
Vocabulary    Method   of  Training 

Touch  Typists 
Accuracy  Plus 

(Advanced  Typewriting) 
Expert  Dictation 
Ellis  Method  of  Farm  Accounting 
Essentials  of  Commercial  Law 
Ellis  Business'Correspondence 
Principles  of  Bookkeeping 
New  English  System  for  New 

American  Citizens 


Office  Dictation 

Letter  Writing  for  the  Business 

Builder 
Marshall's  Method  of  Thrift 

Training 
Bayley-Greenwood  Penmanship 
Manual 


ELLIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Educational  Publishers 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


America's  Most  Popular 
School  Pen 


Esterbrook  No.  556 

This  pen  is  more  widely  used 
than  any  other  in  our  schools, 
because  of  its  fine  point  and  easy, 
elastic  action;  also  because  it  is 
made  by  America's  oldest  and 
largest  steel  pen  manufacturer. 

FREE 

"100  Famous  Signatures" 

Send  15  cents  for  the  12  most  popular 
Esterbrook  pens.  With  them  we  will 
mail  you  an  attractive,  interesting  book- 
let, containing  the  autographs  of  ICO 
famous  men  and  women. 

Address  Dept.   B.  E. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Canadian    Aeents:     The  Brown  Bros     Ltd.,  Toronto 


Metropolitan 

Business 

Speller 


New  Edition 
By  U.  G.  Potter 

McKinley  High  Schc 
Chicago 


tr  6000  words.  New  lessons  containing  words  pertaining 
roplanes,  Radio,  Automobiles,  etc.  Complete  Index,  244 
,    attractive    binding,    50    cents. 


A  Superior  Speller 


n  of  the  Metropolitan 
iind  two  objects:  first, 
enlarge  his  vocabulary, 


Twofold  Design.  In  the  preparat 
Business  Speller  we  had  constantly  in 
tr  teach  the  pupil  to  spell,  and  second 
especially   of   words   in   general   use. 

Classification  of  Words.  As  an  aid  to  the  memory  we  have 
classified  words,  as  regards  sounds,  syllabication,  accents  and 
meaning.  We  have  grouped  the  words  relating  to  each  par- 
ticular kind  of  business  into  lessons,  by  which  the  student  is 
enabled  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  vocabulary  of  that  busi- 
ness. We  have  interspersed  miscellaneous  exercises  in  the 
nature  of  reviews.  We  have  grouped  words  that  can  best  be 
learned  by  comparison,  such  as  Stationery  and   Stationary. 

Abbreviations    of    states,     months,    railways 


states, 
terms   are   given   in   regula 
cally.       We    regard    abbr> 
with   spelling. 


lesson  form,   and   grouped  alphabeti- 
of    almost    equal    importance 

Syllabication  and  pronunciation  arc  shown  by  the  proper  divi- 
ion  of  words,  and  th°  use  of  the  diacritical  marks.  The  words 
re  printed  in  bold  type,  and  the  definitions  in  lighter  face,  so 
s   to  bring   out   the    appearance   of   the   word, — an    aid   in    sight 


Metropolitan 
System  of 
Bookkeeping 


New  Edition 

By 

W.  A.  Sheaffer 


You  Will  Like  It.  The  text  emphasizes  the  thought  side  of 
the  subject.  It  stimulates  and  encourages  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  pupil.  Pupils  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  subect  as  well 
as  facility  in  the  making  of  entries.  It  is  a  thoroughly  seasonedj 
therefore  accurate,  text  supported  by  complete  Teachers'  Refer- 
ence   Books,   and    Teachers'    Manual. 


Parts  I  and   II   text 
school    in    which    the 
required    in    High    Sch< 
in  more  intensified  coui 

Parts 


s  an  elementary  course  suitable  for  any 
ubject  is  taught.  Two  semesters  are 
als   and    a    correspondingly    shorter    time 


III  and  IV  text  is  suitable  for  an  advanced  course 
following  any  modern  elementary  text.  We  make  the  statement 
without  hesitation,  that  this  is  the  most  teachable,  most  up-to- 
date,  and  strongest  text  published  for  advanced  bookkeeping  and 
elementary  a,  counting  use. 

Corporation-Mfg.-Voucher  unit  is  bound  in  heavy  paper  covers 
and  contains  all  of  Part  IV.  It  is  a  complete  course  in  Cor- 
poration accounting  including  instructions,  set  of  transactions, 
exercises,  problems,  etc.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  text  for 
this  part  of  your  accounting  course.  List  prices,  Text,  120 
pages,  40  cents.  Supplies,  including  Blank  Books  and  Papers, 
95  cents. 

EXAMINATION  COPIES  will  be  submitted  upon  request. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


Texts   for  Commercial    Subjects 
37  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
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Gregg 

Normal 

Training 

Makes   Teaching   Resultful 


T  combines  expert  knowl- 
edge with  "That  Some- 
thing" which  pulls  you  out 
of  your  mental  ruts,  lifts 
you  out  of  the  mire  of  the 
commonplace,  and  inspires 

you  to  attain  to  leadership  in  your 

profession. 

The  Gregg  Normal  Course  is  the 
greatest  "service  station"  for  teach- 
ers on  the  road  from  Yesterday  to 
Tomorrow. 

A  1923  Normal  graduate  writes 
that  through  the  application  of  the 
methods  learned,  her  shorthand 
class  had  attained  the  state  require- 
ments in  speed  and  accuracy  in 
twenty  weeks  less  than  the  allotted 
time,  thus  leaving  that  margin  of 
time  for  still  greater  improvement 
in  speed  and  accuracy. 

What  has  inspired  and  helped 
thousands  of  others  should  set  you 
to  thinking.  Gregg  training  will 
help  you  in  your  struggle  against 
the  eroding  sameness  of  your  work- 
a-day   routine. 

Plan  today  to  spend  six  happy 
and  profitable  weeks  in  the  Gregg 
Summer  School.  The  Session  he- 
gins  July  7  and  closes  August  15. 
Write  for  bulletin  now. 


GREGG   SCHOOL 

SIX   NORTH   MICHIGAN   AVE. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BLISS-ALGER 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

A  strictly  new  course  just  off  the  press,  combining  Book- 
keeping, Business  Practice  and  Banking.  Makes  individual 
instruction  a  pleasure.     Exceedingly  interesting  to  the  student 

Three  Systems 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS  (with  offices) 
FOLDER  (like  above,  without  offices) 
CORRESPONDENCE 

For  High  Schools,  Business  Schools 
teaching  Bookkeeping.  Text  and  outfit  s 
examination.      Mention   school   connection. 

BLISS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


BYRNE  TEXT 

25  Years  Success 

They  Are  School  Builders 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  prac- 
tical result-getting  quality  of  text  books  as  there 
are  between  teachers.  Your  students  are  entitled 
to  the  best.  Therefore  investigate  Byrne  Simpli- 
fied Shorthand,  Byrne  Practical  Dictation  and 
Legal  Forms,  Byrne  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Law,  Byrne  English  and  Correspondence,  Byrne 
Practical  Speller,  Byrne  Business  Writing,  Byrne 
Practical  Touch  Typewriting,  and  Byrne  Short- 
hand in  Spanish. 

Fill   in  and   mail   for   descriptive    Price    List. 

Name  

Address    

School  with  

BYRNE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

512  Wilson  Bldg. 
DALLAS,    TEXAS 
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The  De  Bear    Seliools  Ltd. 
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15th  March,  1924 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

Kern  House,  36-38  Kingsway 

London,  W.  C  2,  England 

Gentlemen, 

After  more  than  thirty  years  of  experience  with  another  system, 
I  adopted,   advocated,  and  established  in  all  our  schools  the  Gregg 
system  of  shorthand-  This  was  in  August  of  1922,  and  I  have  now  had 
abundant  opportunity  of  realising  the  wisdom  of  this  change.   If  I 
say  that  the  results  have  greatly  exceeded  my  expectations,  I  shall 
not  be  using  any  words  of  exaggeration- 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Gregg  system  can  be  learned 
by  the  average  student  in  far  less  time  than  any  other  system  with 
which  I  have  been  acquainted.   There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it 
is  infinitely  safer  when  written  at  speed.  There  is  equal  certainty 
that  the  vast  majority  of  students  are  more  quickly  and  keenly  inter- 
ested in  shorthand  than  they  ever  were  before  with  any  other  system. 
Doubt,  perplexity,  uncertainty,  have  all  given  way  to  appreciation, 
relish,  enthusiasm- 

Public  blackboard  performances  by  very  young  people  after  but  a 
few  weeks'  experience  with  the  subject  have*  astounded  me  beyond  ex- 
pression- I  have  seen  Gregg  Shorthand  written  by  students  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age  at  speeds  ranging  from  60  to  140  in  a  manner 
that  not  only  had  I  never  seen  before,  but  never  could  have  supposed 
v.as  possible.  From  every  testing  point—ease  of  learning,  speed  pos- 
sibilities, interest  of  study,  reliability  of  nctes  under  the  stress 
of  speed — the  Gregg  system  emerges  triumphantly. 

Another  enormous  advantage  is  to  be  fo.ind  in  the  fact  that  since 
the  adoption  of  Gregg  in  our  schools, more  time  has  been  possible  with 
other  important  studies-  Speed  in  typewriting  has  been  increased  ma- 
terially owing  to  more  opportunity  for  practice-    Greater  attention 
has  been  possible  to  spelling,  punctuation,  vocabulary  and  all  those 
elements  of  English  vitally  necessary  to  the  shorthand  writer  or  the 
secretary.   I  have  every  reason  to  be  profoundly  thankful  that  I  made 
the  change  already  mentioned.   It  has  been  for  the  great  good  of  the 
thousands  of  students  who  have  placed  themselves  in  the  care  of  our 
teachers. 

since 


DeBear   is   Managing   Director   of   DeBear   Schools,    Ltd.,    (30   schools   in 

England 

and,    Ireland.    Wales);     formerly    for    20    years.     Principal    of    Pitman' 

Schools 

on;  and  was  the  first  winner  of  Pitman's  Speed  Certificate  for  200  words 

a  minute 

hich  achievement  he  was  presented  with  a  gold  watch  by  Sir  Isaac  Pitn 

lan. 

THE    GREGG    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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BUSINESS  LETTER  PRACTICE 

By  John  B.  Opdvcke 


March  28,  1924. 


Mr.  Clarence  A.  Pitman, 
2-  West  45th  Street, 
Hew  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Pitman: 

Your  letter  under  date  of  March  18th  has  been  referred 
to  me  as  I  am  in  charge  of  the  class  which  is  using 
Mr.  Opdycke's  BUSINESS  LETTER  PRACTICE.   1  have  been 
using  this  text  only  ten  weeks  and  I  started  using  it 
only  after  a  very  careful  examination  Of  its  contents. 
I  find  it  to  be  unusually  well  suited  to  our  needs.   We 
wanted  a  text-book  that  would  combine  a  certain  amount 
of  theory  with  a  great  deal  of  practice.   The  excellent 
examples  and  illustrations  which  this  book  contains  and 
the  interesting  way  in  which  the  subject  is  presented 
enables  me  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  students  in  a 
class  in  which  students  many  times  are  not  interested. 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  compliments  that  can  be 
paid  the  book  is  that  out  of  sixty  students  in  the  last 
clesB  I  had,  only  one  wanted  to  sell  his  book.   These 
people  are  going  out  to  positions  as  bookkeepers  and 
stenographers  and  other  office  positions  and  they  have 
seen  how  much  good  they  may  get  out  of  this  book  if 
they  keep  it  on  their  desks.   It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  say  these  few  words  concerning  it. 


Respectfully  yours, 


\J  A-o-^y. 


#n 


TEACHER   OP  ADVANCED  BUSINESS    CORRESPONDENCE. 


TMD:NCV 


Cloth;  gilt  lettering  back  and  side ;  5 S2 pages.     Price  $2.50 


ISAAC    PITMAN    &    SONS,     2  West    45th   Street,     NEW    YORK 
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CONTRIBUTION  FROM  MR. 
FLICKINGER 

"Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve 
greatness  and  some  have  greatness 
thrust  upon  them." — Shakespeare.  The 
last  part  of  this  quotation  and  the  old 
copy — "There  is  no  excellence  without 
great  labor,"  inspired  the  following 
lines: 

Not  all  high  honors  crown  the  great; 

Not   every  prize  lays   at  his   feet; 
Some  humble  souls  the  world  may  rate 

As  worthy,  too,  of  praise,  discreet. 

Ambition  masters  every  test, 

Though    mountains   rise,   they    cause 
no  dread. 
Who     upward     climbs     with     purpose 
stressed, 
Will  surely  reach  the  goal  ahead. 

The    shining    heights   that   lure   us   on, 
No  timid  heart  dares  hope  to  scale; 

For  worthwhile  feats  are  ever  won 
By  fearless  souls  who  scorn  to   fail. 

Glenolden,  Pa.,  April  22,  '24. 


AN      INTERESTING      LETTER 
FROM  A.  D.  WILT,  SR. 

Enclosed  find  my  check  for  The 
Business  Educator. 

After  a  service  of  fifty-five  years 
as  head  of  The  Miami  Commercial 
College  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  I  retired 
some  years  ago  and  now  at  eighty- 
two  am  enjoying  a  ripe  old  age 
with  my  family  intact  about  me. 

I  am  within  an  hour  and  a  little 
more  of  New  York  City  and  great- 
ly enjoy  its  many  opportunities  in 
the  way  of  libraries  and  art.  music 
and  the  drama,  as  I  am  in  excel- 
lent  health. 

I  enjoyed  many  years  of  very 
pleasant  intimacy  with  Mr.  Zaner, 
who  did  much  to  promote  business 
education  and  deserves  the  lasting 
gratitude  and  respect  of  our  pro- 
fession. He  was  a  man  of  many 
attractive  personal  traits. 

I  always  hailed  the  taking  on  of 
Business  Courses  by  the  great  uni- 
versities as  a  most  flattering  recog- 
nition  of  the   great   importance   of 


the  work  the  business  educators 
have  been  doing  so  many  years.  I 
appreciated  at  the  same  time  that 
we  occupied  a  field  they  could  not 
invade  and  that  they  could  insti- 
tute a  broader  training  for  the 
minority  who.  had  the  time  and 
money  to  take  it,  leaving  to  us  the 
training  of  the  thousands  of  fine 
young  men  and  young  women 
upon  whom  the  business  world  so 
largely  depends.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity has  carried  this  extended 
training  on  a  broad  and  most  effi- 
cient basis  and  is  now  seeking  an 
endowment  of  ten  million  dollars, 
as  you  may  know,  to  greatly  ex- 
tend its  usefulness.  Bishop  Law- 
rence of  Massachusetts  is  at  the 
head  of  the  movement  and  I  am, 
as  a  veteran  business  educator, 
proud  to  have  my  son,  a  Harvard 
Graduate,  taking  a  prominent  part 
with  him.  As  a  graduate  of  mine 
and  with  a  large  and  successful 
business  experience,  his  helpful- 
ness has  been  much  appreciated  by 
Harvard    authorities. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  the  en- 
terprise Mr.  Zaner  so  successfully 
created  is  so  successfully  contin- 
ued.       Very  truly  yours, 

A.  D.  Wilt.  Sr., 

New  Cannan,  Conn. 
May  19,  1924. 

Since  Mr.  Wilt  wrote  the  above  let- 
ter, George  F.  Baker,  the  New  York 
banker,  has  given  $5,000,000  to  Har- 
vard University  for  buildings  and  en- 
dowment of  a  graduate  school  of  busi- 
ness  administration. 

Mr.  Baker  is  not  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard but  has  been  a  business  man  all 
his  life,  and  is  now  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year. 

In  making  the  gift  Mr.  Baker  wrote 
in  part:  "I  am  especially  impressed 
with  the  determination  to  make  the 
graduate  school  of  business  administra- 
tion of  the  very  first  importance  in  the 
country. 

As  whatever  distinction  I  have  at- 
tained in  life  has  been  principally  from 
business  experience,  it  would  be  a  sat- 
isfaction and  pleasure  to  help  bv  con- 
tributing the  $5,000,000.00  necessary  to 
accomplish   this." 


H.  M.  Temple,  Temple,  Webb  & 
Co.,  Certified  Public  Accountants,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  expresses  his  views  on 
penmanship  as  follows: 

''Penmanship  is  an  indication  of  the 
character  of  the  writer.  A  poor,  care- 
less  writer  is  invariably  careless  and 
indifferent  in  work  performed.  A  good 
penman  is  an  indication  generally 
speaking  of  tidiness,  clear  thinking  and 
carefulness  in  details  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  any  kind  of  work.  Care- 
ful penmanship  indicates  a  methodical 
orderly  mind,  and  business  needs  or- 
derly and  methodical  minds  in  its  con- 
duct, and  most  of  all,  clear  and  definite 
penmanship  means  that  the  work  of 
those  who  have  to  read  it  will  progress 
more  rapidly  in  the  actual  conduct  of 
business  affairs.  For  example,  a  poorly 
written  order  or  entry  in  a  set  of  books, 
figures  carelessly  made,  etc.,  permit  er- 
rors of  reading  and  have  cost  the  busi- 
ness world  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
the  business  man  is  looking  at  all  times 
for  penmanship  that  is  clear,  distinct 
and  accurate  to  avoid  waste  and  loss 
of  energy  in  his  business." 


AN   ENTHUSIASTIC   B.   E. 
SUPPORTER 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
crowning  success  of  the  April  number 
of  your  splendid  publication. 

The  wonderfully  beautiful  and  skill- 
fully executed  examples  of  the  penman- 
ship of  H.  W.  Flickinger  in  that  num- 
ber, are  veritable  poems  of  the  art 
chirographic,  and  should  come  as  in- 
spiring models  to  those  who  wish  to 
rise  in  the  art  above  the  mediocre  or 
commonplace. 

Such  a  master  as  Mr.  Flickinger 
should  inspire  the  younger  aspirants  to 
aim  higher  in  their  plans  and  purposes 
in  the  field  of  penmanship. 

Keep  the  ball  rolling  and  thus  swell 
the  circulation  of  The  Business  Educa- 
tor,  which   should   have  a  subscription 
list  of  two  hundred  thousand  or  more. 
Very  cordially  and  truly  yours, 

Arthur  P.  Myers.  York,  Pa. 
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The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the  month 
for  the  issue  of  the  following  month. 
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Business  Penmanship 

By  OLIVE  A.  MELLON 
Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Sand  Miss  Mellon  two  pages  of  your  practice  work  w!lh  lOc  and  she  will  criticise  and  return  yon 


I  should  like  my  B.  E.  students  to  make  a  survey  of  their  writing  position.  By  this  I  mean  the  position  of  the 
body,  the  paper  and  the  pen. 

Are  you  sitting  erect?  Do  you  rest  both  arms  on  the  desk?  Is  your  paper  turned  so  that  the  ruled  lines  point 
from  the'lower  left  to  the  upper  right  hand  corner?  Do  you  have  your  penholder  tipped  high  enough?  Is  the  side 
of  the  hand  raised  off  the  paper?     Remember  the  hand  resting  on  the  side  is  a  sure  indication  of  finger  movement. 

See  that  the  writing  machinery  is  adjusted  correctly  before  beginning  practice  on  the  exercise  drills  this  month. 


EXERCISES 
PLATE     15 

Drill  1.  This  is  the  direct  oval  exercise  made  two  spaces  high,  with  the  one  space  direct  oval  made  in  the  lowei 
space.  Begin  this  exercise  at  the  top  and  move  leftward  Curve  the  left  and  right  sides  equally.  Make  the  ovals 
touch  at  sides  and  keep  all  ovals  on  main  slant.     Count   10  each  for  both  large  and  small  ovals. 

Drill  2.  Begin  this  shell  exercise  at  the  top  and  move  leftward.  Use  direct  motion  and  write  to  the  count  of  100. 
Use  a  livelv  motion  and  gradually  bring  each  new  over  motion  line  towards  the  bottom.  The  under  motion  line 
remains  at  the  bottom.  A  light  touch  is  the  secret  in  making  this  exercise.  Otherwise  it  will  produce  a  blotted  ap- 
pearance. 

Drill  3.  This  two  space  indirect  compact  oval  begins  at  the  bottom  and  moves  upward  and  to  the  left.  ["his 
motion  is  usually  more   difficult  than  the  direct  motion,  hence   much   practice   is    necessary. 

Extend  these  ovals  across  the  page,  making  400  to  the  line.  Make  a  line  and  then  stop  and  criticise  your  work. 
You  may  have  the  ovals  too  broad  and  spaces  not  entirely  filled.  Use  some  upward  or  push  and  pull  motion.  A  little 
..i  this  motion  will  help  fill  the  spaces  and  narrow  the  ovals.      Shift  your  paper  two  or  three   times  to  tile  line. 

Drill  4.  Use  a  quick,  snappy  motion  when  making  this  two  space  push  and  pull  exercise.  An  exercise  this  height 
often  requires  a  little  sliding  motion  in  order  to  fill  the  two  spaces.  Do  not  let  your  hand  rest  cm  the  side.  The 
exercise  may  look  well  enough  when  done  hut  your  position  is  very  poor,  and  in  most  cases  tin  exercise  will  slant 
more    than   is   necessary. 

Drill  5.  Make  this  running  or  compact  oval  one  space  high.  More  controlled  motion  is  needed  to  make  this 
exercise  this  height.      Aim  to  make  400  revolutions   to   the   line.      Use   direct   motion. 

Drill  6.  To  the  count  of  eight,  make  this  direct  oval  exercise  one  space  high.  Keep  ovals  on  same  slant  and  let 
sides   touch. 

Drill  7.  After  completing  a  line  of  one  space  direct  ovals,  place  the  push  and  pull  stroke 
keeping  the  stroke  on  main  slant.  Notice  the  beginning  stroke  represents  the  under  curve,  while 
like    the    finish    stroke    of    lower    loops. 

Drill   8.      Complete  a   line  of  direct  ovals,   then   with  a   free   running    hand    place    a    small    u   in    center 
The   connecting   lines    between    the   u's   must    he    the    same    length. 


through    the    criil 
tin-   ending   stroke 


each   oval. 
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PLATE    17 

Drill  1.  This  capital  W  exercise  needs  to  be  made  with  a  quick  in  and  out  movement  of  the  arm.  Retrace 
center  of  letter  as  far  downward  as  you  can  and  keep  the  turns  narrow  at  the  base  line.  Write  to  the  count  of 
loop- 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8.     Finish  at  top  with  an  open   loop. 

Drill  2.  Write  the  capital  W  to  the  count  of  1-2-3-4.  Keep  the  shoulder  broad  at  the  beginning  and  the  down 
stroke  parallel  and  as  nearly  straight  as  possible.  There  is  a  tendency  to  raise  the  second  turn  at  the  bottom  from 
the  base  line.     Avoid  it. 

Drill  3.     These   are   splendid   words   for  practice   work.     Finish  capital  and  small  letters  with  care. 

Drill  4.  Practice  the  capital  letter  combination  first,  then  join  the  small  letters.  Much  movement  is  needed  in 
connecting  these  letters. 

Drill  5.  Write  the  small  u  exercise  to  the  count  of  8.  Use  a  deep  retrace  when  finishing.  Keep  the  top  sharp 
and  the  bottoms  rounding.     Strive  for  uniform  size,  slant,  and  spacing. 

Drill  6.  Write  the  small  w  to  the  count  of  1-2-3-4.  Aim  for  equal  spacing  between  points.  Finish  with  a  deep 
retraced  point  and  outward  curve. 

Drill  7.  Words  like  these  aid  in  applying  form  and  movement  to  actual  writing.  Watch  the  spacing  between  the 
letters  and  the  word  endings. 


PLATE    18 

Drill  1.  The  capital  V  exercise  begins  with  the  reverse  oval  principle.  A  free  motion  is  necessary  when  making 
this  exercise,  since  it  does  not  contain  any  angles.  Observe  the  shallow  compound  curves  in  the  down  strokes  and  the 
small  open  loops  at  the  top.     Write  to  the  count  of   1-2-1-2-1-2-1. 
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Drill  2.  The  letter  V  is  composed  of  two  turns  and  two  loops,  the  beginning  loop  being  the  larger.  Do  not  make 
the  finish  loop  as  high  as  the  beginning  one.  Avoid  making  the  letter  too  wide  through  the  bottom.  After  forming 
the  round  turn  at  bottom  use  a  steep  up  stroke.  Too  much  slant  in  this  up  stroke  will  cause  too  wide  spacing  thru 
the  top.     Count  1-2. 

Drill  3.     Practice   these  words  carefully.     Aim  for  a   smooth  light  line.     Write  15  words  per  minute. 

Drill  4.  Notice  the  size  of  the  capital  letters,  also  the  small  letters.  Connect  the  three  V's  with  a  free  swing. 
Not  only  learn  to  write  this  name  and  address  well  but  master  your  own  name  with  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

Drill  5.  When  practicing  the  small  v  be  careful  to  have  both  the  upper  and  lower  turns  equal  in  width.  Use 
plenty  of  slant  in  the  down  strokes.     Finish  with  a  deep  retraced  line  and  swing  outward.     Count  1-2-3. 

Drill  6.  Write  six  copies  of  the  word  vim  to  a  line  and  write  four  lines.  Be  neat  about  the  arrangement  and 
spacing.  Turn  paper  and  connect  four  v's,  writing  toward  tne  top  of  paper.  Place  a  v  in  center  of  each  space  and  a 
row  of  v's  between  each  word.     Accurate  spacing  is  necessary  when  preparing  a  block  of  writing  of  this  kind. 

Drill  8.  In  order  to  have  proper  spacing  and  also  correct  size,  write  5  vivid's  to  the  line.  Notice  the  final  d  finish. 
Avoid  making  the  second  v  narrower  than  the  first.     This  is  a  common  error  when  writing  this  word. 


Sensible  Business  Writing 

By  C.   C.   LISTER,  26  Waldorf  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Supervisor  of  Writing,  Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


REAL   BUSINESS    WRITING 

The  real  climax  in  the  study  and  practice  of  handwriting  is  paragraph  writing  or  page  writing.  We  prepare  for 
this,  in  a  well  planned  course,  by  centering  our  attention  on  the  study  and  practice  of  individual  letters  and  short  words 
in  which  these  letters  occur.  We  exercise  conscious  care.  But  real  business  writing  is  produced  spontaneously.  Con- 
scious care  and  thought  on  each  letter  and  word  as  goals  in  themselves  are  much  like  a  piano  player  picking  out  each 
separate  note.  We  do  not  call  it  music  until  the  notes  are  played  in  handfuls  and  bundles.  Neither  do  we  call  it  real 
business  writing  until  the  attention  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  details  that  produce  a  high  degree  eof  accuracy  and 
combine  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  with  what  might  best  be  designated  as  dash.  We  like  fluency  in  handwriting  as  we 
do  in  speech.  No  one  would  want  to  listen  long  to  a  speaker  who  gave  conscious  attention  to  the  correct  enunciation 
of  each  word.  True,  the  words  must  be  clearly  enunciated,  but  that  must  be  the  result  of  sufficient  conscious  effort 
originally  to  enable  the  speaker  to  withdraw  attention  f ro  n  the  details  of  speech  and  center  the  attention  upon  com 
plete  statements  or  sentences.  The  same  may  well  be  sai.l  of  a  good  handwriting.  We  should  give  conscious  attention 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  individual  letters  and  selected  words,  and  the  best  approved  method  of  writing.  When  thi  si 
have  received  due  attention  we  should  turn  to  the  application  of  the  skill,  that  should  result  from  these  consi  bus  efforts 
to  the  mastery  of  details,  to  the  writing  of  continuous  discourse.  When  one  gives  attention  to  complete  words  rather 
than  individual  letters  and  correct  spacings,  there  will  be  so  tie  sacrifice  of  mechanical  accuracy,  of  course;  bu1  this  will 
.be  more  than  balanced  by  the  pleasing  effect  that  will  result  from  the  fluency,  grace,  and  dash  that  will  gradually  become 
habitual  with  the  writer. 

The  preceding  numbers  have  provided  instruction  and  practice  on  all  phases  of  a  course  in  handwriting:  habits, 
movements,  general  exercises,  specific  exercises,  individual  letters,  figures,  and  sentences.  Any  weak  places  that  may 
still  exist  may  be  strengthened  by  reviewing. 

Assuming  that  students  following  this  course  have  completed  the  work  outlined  in  the  preview  lessons,  we  are  now 
presenting  for  practice  a  complete  alphabet  and  some  paragraph  work  as  a  sort  of  climax. 

The  Alphabets 
There  is.  perhaps,  no  finer  tesl  "t"  one's  skill,,  than  the  writing  of  a  complete  alphabet,  especiallj    tin    capital  letter 
alphabet.    Throughout  the  coursi    we  make,  in  succession,  as  many  letters  as  we  can  from  one  kind  of  movement.    This 
bod  teaching  principle.     We   make  a  succession  of  direct  oval  letters,  a  succession  of  reverse  oval   letters,  a   suc- 
Oi  ssion  of  straight   line  letters,  a   succession  of  compound  curve  letters,  etc.,  etc. 
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But  in  making  a  set  ot"  capitals  the  pen,  mind,  and  muscle  must  perform  all  kinds  of  gymnastics  as  they  dash, 
swing,  and  tumble  from  one  kind  of  letter  to  another  with  little  or  no  hesitation  between  letters.  The  uniformity  of  size 
and  slant  must  be  kept  in  mind,  too.  The  direction,  curvature,  and  length  of  all  initial  and  final  strokes  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Try  it.  Do  not  be  hastv.  Swing  with  some  deliberation.  Make  a  complete  alphabet  and  file  it  away  for 
comparison  later.  Then  make  a  second  one  and  mark  ten  of  the  poorest  letters.  Practice  these  separ  ately  and  then 
try  the  complet  e  set  again.  Continue  in  this  manner  during  a  few  successive  practice  periods  and  then  compare  the 
result  with  the  set  of  capitals  filed  away  originally. 
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The  Paragraphs 

Write  the  complete  paragraph  with  care  two  or  three  times  in  order  to  fix  the  size  and  general  arrangement. 

Time  yourself  and  see  how  long  it  takes  to  write  it.     Two  or  three  trials  may  be  made. 

Check  the  result  with  the  copy.     Determine  what  words  need  special  attention. 

Practice  the  words  needing  special  attention  individually,  both  carefully  and  then  a  little  more  fluently. 

Write  the  complete  paragraph  again. 

Check  the  irregular  spacings.     Some  words  will   be  too  wide  apart,  some  too  close  together. 

Rewrite  the  paragraph  with  a  view  to  correcting  the  faulty  spacings. 

Continue  writing  the  paragraph  in  about  the  same  time  you  wrote  it  originally,  but  try  to  improve  the  appear- 
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By  W.  L.  Newark,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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By    F.    B.    Courtney,    Detroit.    Mich. 
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F.  H.  Hatchett,  teacher  of  penmanship  in  Benton,  111.,  writes  a  very  fine  professional  hand,  as  shown  above. 
No  doubt  Mr.   Hatchett  will  favor  us  with  more  of  his  fine  work  from  time  to   time. 

Mr.   Hatchett  was  a  student  of  W.   A.    Hoffman,  the  skillful  penman  who  for  years  was  connected  with   the 
Valparaiso,   Ind.,   University. 
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Signatures   by   E.    W.    Bloser 
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ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 

By  RENE  GUILLARD,  1212  Elmwood  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 


When  one  becomes  skillful  enough  in 
ornamental  penmanship  to  write  signa- 
tures and  paragraphs  the  work  be- 
comes really  interesting. 

Practice  on  each  combination  separ- 
ately until  you  are  able  to  write  it  well. 
Study  the  general  arrangement,  the 
regularity  of  downward  strokes,  and 
shades.  Get  plenty  of  slant.  If  you 
can  write  the  five  signatures  in  this  les- 
son well  you  should  be  able  to  write 
cards,  and  thus   begin  to  earn  money 


with  your  pen.  In  writing  cards  it 
may  be  well  for  you  to  keep  them 
rather  simple,  more  on  the  order  of  the 
first  two  signatures,  until  you  are  able 
to  write  cards  real  well  without  too 
many  flourishes. 

To  write  the  poem  below  you  should 
give  careful  attention  to  the  general 
arrangement.  By  this  time  you  should 
have  mastered  details  such  as  individual 
letters,  beginning  and  ending  strokes, 
etc.,   and  should  be  able   to   give   your 


time  to  appearance  as  a  whole.  Work 
for  action  and  life  and  smoothness  of 
line.  See  that  your  ink  and  tools  are 
in  good  shape,  for  you  cannot  write 
well  with  an  old  pen,  and  with  pour 
ink  you  can  not  secure  black  shades 
and   good   hair-lines. 

In  order  to  become  a  good  penman 
it  is  necessary  that  you  become  a  close 
student  of  fine  penmanship.  Study  the 
little  details  of  form  and  movement. 
Each  letter  has  a  movement  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  get  the  proper 
shape.  Compare  your  work  carefully 
with  the  best  copy  you  can  secure,  and 
above  all  it  is  necessary  that  you  enjoy 
your  work  and  do  a  lot  of  practice. 
Skill  with  the  pen  cannot  be  accom- 
plished over  night,  but  it  can  be  ac- 
quired in  time  by  the  proper  study  and 
practice. 
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A  Little  of  Everything 


By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 

Holyoke.  Mass. 


JUST  COMMON  PEOPLE 

"Mother,  you're  just  wasting  money 
sending  me  to  Business  College.  I  am 
a  regular  lunkhead.  I  can't  spell,  and 
I  can  take  dictation  slow  enough  to  be 
no  good,  and  it  takes  me  a  whole  tore- 
noon  to  add  a  column  of  figures  and 
then  it's  never  right,  and  my  trial  bal- 
ances never  come  out.  You'd  better 
stop  paying  money  and  teach  me  to  be 
a  scrub  woman  or  something." 

"I  don't  believe  it  is  so  bad  as  that, 
Harriet,"  said  the  tired  looking,  gray 
haired  woman  who  kept  a  boarding 
and  lodging  house  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage. The  teachers  all  say  that  you 
work  like  everything." 

"That  is  the  mean  part  of  it,"  said 
the  girl.  "I  do  work  like  a  cart  horse 
but  it  is  like  working  in  a  tread  mill 
and  I  don't  get  anywhere.  I'm  dead 
sick  and  tired  of  it. 

Just  then,  Mr.  Richard  Lawrence 
came  down  from  his  room  on  the  third 
floor  and  said,  "Mrs.  Martin,  has  Har- 
riet got  home  from  school?"  "Yes, 
Mr.  Lawrence,  she  has  just  gone  in  her 
room  to  brush  up  a  bit,  she  will  be  out 
in  a  minute,"  and  in  a  minute  Harriet 
did  come  out.  A  rather  nice  looking 
girl,  not  by  any  means  a  beauty,  but  it 
did  not  hurt  your  e3res  to  look  at  her 
with  her  thick  brown  hair,  erect  figure, 
white  teeth  ,ohnest  eyes  and  not  too 
small  mouth  that  generally  curved  up 
and  not  down  at  the  corners.  If  Har- 
riet had  possessed  the  fine  raiment  that 
some  girls  have,  she  would  have  passed 
very  well  in  a  crowd.  Indeed,  she  did 
anyway,  for  her  clothes,  though  cheap 
in  quality  were  neat,  and  the  color  on 
her  cheeks  and  lips  was  natural. 

"Harriet,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence,  "I 
wish  you  would  come  upstairs  and  look 
at  that  blessed  typewriter  of  mine.  It 
is  on  the  blink  again  and  I  will  be 
hanged  if  I  can  see  what  is  the  matter, 
and  I  have  to  get  out  something  today 
or  else  I  don't  eat." 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  a  free  lance 
writer.  He  wrote  jokes  for  "Life"  and 
"Puck"  and  "The  Judge"  and  any 
papers  that  would  buy  jokes.  You 
knew  there  are  only  about  so  many 
jokes,  but  they  are  like  eggs,  you  can 
cook  them  in  many  different  styles,  and 
if  you  get  one  that  reads  well  those 
papers  will  pay  anywhere  from  50c  to 
$2.00  or  $3.00  "for  a  joke. 

Sometimes,  Mr.  Lawrence  wrote 
poetry,  or  perhaps,  I'd  better  say 
rhyme,  because  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  poetry  and  rhyme — I  can 
write  rhyme  for  fifty  cents  a  foot  but 
it  won't  be  poetry — and  he  wrote  short 
stories  which  generally  came  back, 
"Respectfully  declined";  but  once  in  a 
while  he  sold  one  for  anywhere  from 
$10  to  S50,  and  if  he  saw  an  accident 
or  a  fire  he  would  write  it  up  and  send 
in  to  the  "World"  or  some  other  New 


York  paper  on  the  chance  that  they 
might  take  it.  They  pay  for  that  kind 
of  stuff  but  it's  got  to  be  pretty  good, 
for  their  regular  reporters  cover  every- 
thing of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  not  getting  rich 
in  his  profession;  but  he  was  young, 
23  or  24,  not  at  all  beautiful,  any  old 
kind  of  clothes  did  for  him  because 
they  had  to,  and  he  knew  that  some 
of  the  big  fellows  who  were  getting  10 
cents  a  word  for  their  stuff  had  seen: 
"Respectfully  declined,"  on  their  manu- 
script over  and  over  again.  Mr.  Law- 
rence was  tall,  five  feet  ten,  and  thin, 
because  he  didn't  eat  enough,  not  be- 
cause he  was  dyspeptic  but  because  his 
pocket  book  was  as  thin  as  he,  and  he 
was  on  the  go  much  of  the  time  trying 
to  pick  up  space  matter.  He  had  rather 
vivid  red  hair,  not  too  well  cared  for, 
bright  blue  eyes  and  a  heart  full  of 
sunshine  in  spite  of  slow  success  in  his 
literary  vocation. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  the  owner  of  an 
ancient  typewriter.  I  don't  think  it 
was  brought  over  in  the  Mayflower, 
but  it  certainly  bore  a  very  low  number 
of  the  Remington  Co.  He  did  all  his 
writing  on  this  machine  when  it  would 
work,  but  it  had  a  habit  of  going  on 
strike  and  he  had  no  money  to  send  out 
and  get  a  repair  man,  who  would  not 
look  at  the  machine  for  less  than  a  dol- 
lar. There  was  one  thing  that  Harriet 
could  do.  She  could  make  a  typewriter 
eat  out  of  her  hand.  She  was  not  much 
of  a  typist  herself,  only  fair,  she  could 
not  spell  worth  a  cent,  but  she  had 
mechanical  genius.  She  could  take  a 
clock  all  to  pieces,  and  so  can  I,  but 
Harriet  could  put  it  together  again 
and  it  would  run. 

Harriet  went  upstairs  with  Mr.  Law- 
rence, sat  down  at  the  machine,  turned 
a  few  screws,  tightened  a  tension  here 
and  there,  did  some  more  little  things 
and  then  said,  "I  really  isn't  much  of  a 
machine,  Mr.  Lawrence,  but  I  guess  it 
will  go;  if  it  doesn't  holler  and  I  will 
come  up  again." 

"By  George,  Harriet!  You  saved  my 
life"  said  Mr.  Lawrence,.  "You  cer- 
tainly have  a  knack  of  making  a  type- 
writer behave.  I  know  this  old  thing 
is  a  piece  of  junk.  It  should  be  on  the 
scrap  heap,  but  I  haven't  the  price  for 
another,  and  I  cannot  do  anything 
with  a  pen.  They  do  not  like  to  get 
pen  and  ink  stuff  any  more  in  the 
newspaper  offices,  and  I've  got  a  story 
here  of  a  suicide  in  Central  Park  that 
ought  to  bring  me  five  or  six  dollars 
if   I  can  get  it  there  tonight." 

Mr.  Lawrence  got  in  his  story  and 
the  "Evening  World"  gave  him  six  dol- 
lars for  it.  When  he  came  back,  he 
handed  Harriet  a  dollar  and  said, 
"You've  done  a  lot  of  things  before 
that  I  ought  to  pay  for."  Harriet 
didn't  want  to  take  it,  but  dollars  were 
scarce    as    hen's    teeth    in    the    Martin 


family,  and  he  didn't  have  to  persuade 
her   very  long. 

It  Was  the  rir-t  dollar  Harriet  earned 
as  a  typewriter  engineer  but  a  long  way 
from  the  last,  for  it  was  the  beginning 
of  the  career  of  a  girl  who  certainly 
would  not  have  made  a  success  in  an 
ordinary  office. 

Harriet's  mother  didn't  want  her  to 
quit  school.  She  was  17  years  old, 
and  her  mother  had  two  or  three  office 
girls  living  in  the  house  who  were  mak- 
ing anywhere  from  $20  to  $35  a  week, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  Harriet  was 
just  as  bright,  and  intelligent,  and  cer- 
tainly as  good  looking.  My  experience 
has  been  that  the  high  priced  steno- 
graphers are  generally  apt  to  be  pretty 
well  along  in  years,  and  that  they  show- 
it.  You  don't  get  $30  or  $40  a  week 
without  you  do  some  work,  at  least 
you  don't  get  it  honestly,  and  girls  who 
didn't  get  their  salaries  honestly  didn't 
get  in  to  the  lodging  house  of  Mrs. 
Martin,  for  the  old  lady  had  a  keen  eye. 

About  11  o'clock  the  next  morning 
there  was  the  deuce  to  pay  in  the  type- 
writing room  of  the  big  school  where 
Harriet  was  doing  her  best  to  get  a 
business  education.  Five  machines 
were  on  strike  and  a  call  to  the  Rem- 
ington and  the  Underwood  office  said, 
"We  can't  send  a  man  up  till  after- 
noon." Harriet  had  one  of  these  ma- 
chines and  in  ten  minutes  it  w'as  tap- 
ping, tapping  away  as  nicely  as  could 
be  and  the  man  in  charge  of  the  type- 
writing room  said,  "How  did  you  man- 
age to  fix  it,   Miss  Martin?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Harriet. 
"I  can  most  always  make  a  typewriter 
behave." 

"Suppose  you  take  a  whack  at  the 
rest  of  these  machines,  will  you?" 

"I  sure  will,  Mr.  Evans."  And  Har- 
riet went  to  work. 

In  less  than  an  hour  all  but  one  of 
the  machines  were  doing  as  well  as 
they  were  capable  of  doing.  "That 
machine,"  said  Harriet,  "is  played  out. 
You  can  have  it  rebuilt,  I  suppose,  but 
you  had.  better  swap  it  and  get  a  new 
machine."  It  was  a  big  room  and  there 
were  more  than  100  typewriters  in  this 
great  down  town  New  York  school, 
packed  in  as  thick  as  sardines  in  a  box. 
Some  were  old  aud  some  were  new. 
The  manager  didn't  spend  any  more 
money  than  he  had  to  and  Mr.  Evans, 
the  head  of  the  typewriting  room,  said 
to  him,  "We've  got  a  girl  in  there  that 
is  a  genius  at  fixing  balky  typewriters. 
She  can't  spell  and  is  slow  at  reading 
her  notes,  but  she  can  make  a  type- 
writer eat  out  of  her  hand.  How  would 
it  do  to  give  her  her  tuition  and  have 
her  handy  any  time  there's  trouble?" 

"Well."  said  the  manager,  "it  costs 
like  the  deuce  to  keep  a  man  running 
up  here  every  day  from  the  typewriter 
office.  My  bill  last  month  was  over 
$200  for  this  school  alone.  I  don't 
know  how  much  I  paid  in  Brooklyn. 
Do  you  suppose  this  girl  can  keep  these 
machines  in  shape  if  we  hired  her  for 
that  kind  of  work?" 

"Well,  she  did  a  mighty  good  job  this 
morning  and  she  did  it  quick,"  said 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Teaching  the  Primary  Child  to  Write 

BY  FRANK  N.  FREEMAN 

Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  University  of  Chicago 


ARTICLE   III 

In  the  first  article  we  reviewed 
briefly  the  facts  concerning  the  child 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
teaching  him  to  write.  The  second  ar- 
ticle dealt  chiefly  with  practices  which 
seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  facts 
of  child  nature.  What  procedure,  now, 
do  the  facts  indicate  positively? 

Some  primary  teachers  and  super- 
visors believe  that  the  child's  disposi- 
tion to  give  meaning  to  his  actions  pre- 
cludes any  use  of  drill,  except  a  little 
incidental  practice  upon  letters  which 
he  finds  he  does  not  make  correctly. 
According  to  this  view  writing  can  have 
only  one  meaning  to  the  child,  and  this 
meaning  is  the  expression  of  thought. 
This,  of  course,  is  its  final  meaning,  and 
the  child  shoudl  write  to  express 
thought  as  soon  as  he  can  master  the 
process.  But  some  of  the  simple  drills, 
which  are  used  to  introduce  the  letters, 
may  be  given  a  kind  of  dramatic  mean- 
ing suited  to  his  stage  of  mental  de- 
velopment. For  example,  the  over- 
curved  back-and-forth  movement  may 
be  dramatized  by  accompanying  it  by 
the  rhyme  "Jack  be  nimble — ."  The 
under-curved  movement  may  be  accom- 


panied by  the  verse,  "How  do  you  like 
to  go  up  in  the  swing?"  Even  such 
dramatized  drills,  however,  should  lead 
as  directly  as  possible  to  the  writing  of 
words  and  sentences. 

The  outstanding  problem  in  the 
teaching  of  primary  writing  is  to  recon- 
cile the  requirement  that  skill  of  hand 
be  developed  with  the  requirement  that 
practice  shall  have  an  objective  in  the 
child's  mind.  Some  drill  should  be 
given,  but  it  should  lead  directly  to 
letters  and  words.  When  the  writing 
of  words  is  reached  the  words  which 
are  to  be  written  should  be  drawn  from 
the  conversation  of  the  class.  Sen- 
tences containing  words  which  have 
been  practiced  should  be  drawn  from 
the  same  source. 

The  primary  child's  chief  objective, 
besides  expressing  his  thought,  is  to 
produce  writing  which  another  can  read 
easily.  The  chief  aim,  in  other  words, 
is  legibility.  Good  position  must  be 
made  habitual,  but  the  child  needs  to 
give  only  enough  attention  to  it  to  pre- 
vent his  falling  into  bad  position.  It  is 
not  an  objective  of  practice.  Correct 
movement  is  attained  as  a  result  of 
assuming  good  position,  of  going  thru 


the  simple  exercises,  of  writing  rhyth- 
mically and  of  producing  good  forms 
Producing  good  forms  is  the  child's 
objective;  developing  a  good  movement 
is  a  consequence  with  which  he  is  not 
particularly  concerned.  If  we  urge  the 
child  to  think  about  the  kind  of  move- 
ment he  is  making  we  develop  in  him 
too  much  consciousness  of  his  band  and 
arm,  and  we  train  him  to  develop  two 
types  of  writing — one  for  the  writing 
lesson  and  one  for  his  other  work. 

In  setting  before  the  child  the  aim 
of  legibility,  we  must  have  regard  for 
the  limitation  of  his  immature  physical 
ature.  At  first  his  attention  should  be 
called  only  to  the  gross  errors.  As  he 
eliminates  these  he  may  aim  at  correct 
ing  the  less  important  errors-  and  ir 
regularities.  Always,  in  calling  atten 
tion  to  errors,  we  should  emphasize 
those  which  impair  legibility.  By  so 
doing  we  shall  keep  uppermost  in  the 
child's  mind  the  aim  of  communicating 
his  through  clearly. 

Subordinate  to  the  legibility  aim,  but 
still  worthy  of  emphasis  and  of  especial 
interest  to  some  children,  is  the  esthetic 
objective.  Children  usually  admire 
good-looking  writing  and  are  stimu- 
lated to  the  imitation  of  good  copies. 
This  imitation  is  partly  conscious  and 
partly  unconscious.  The  copy,  then, 
should  be  good  and  should  be  consist- 
ent from  grade  to  grade. 

These,  I  believe,  are  the  chief  prin- 
ciples of  teaching  writing  in  the  pri- 
mary grades. 
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George   Van    Buskirk,   the   engrossing  artist   and   penm; 

Buskiik  was  about   55   years  of  age,  and   leaves  a  wife 

As    the    above    reproduction    will    testify,    he    reached    a    very    high    stan 

good  genial  fellow  and  well  liked.     THE   BUSINESS   EDUCATOR    jo 

the  family. 


April  from  an  automobile  accide 


nd   illuminator.      He   was 
in    extending    sympathy 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

By  CARL  MARSHALL 
Route  1,  Box  32,  Tujunga,  California 


Learn  to 
Teach  by 
Teaching 


It     has     been     observed     that    good 
teachers    are    born,    not    made.      It    is 
equally   true   that   there   are 
not   enough    of   the   natural 
born     ones     to     go     round. 
With    from   thirty   to   forty 
millions  of  children   in  this 
country     who    have     to    be     taught    by 
somebody  for  at  least  ten  school  years, 
it   is    too    much    to   ex- 
pect that  every  school- 
room  will   be   presided 
over     by     a     teaching 
genius.       Most     of    us 
have  to  learn  the  ways 
and   means   of  the  job 


-Meanwhile,  the  prosy  every-day 
prob.ems  of  the  teacher  remain  much 
the  same  as  they  were  a  century  ago. 
Children  have  to  be  taught  to  read  and 
write  and  spell  and  learn  to  think  with 
numbers,  and  learn  their  country's  his- 
tory, and  the  geographical  ins  and  outs 
of  the  old  world,  just  about  the  same 
as  ever,  and  despite  all  the  beautiful 
theories  that  have  been  formulated  and 
all  the  brilliant  short  cuts  that  have 
been  recommended,  the  job  of  the 
teacher  has  not  been  much  lightened. 
Sometimes  I  think  it  has  been  made 
only    the    harder   and   more   perplexing 


science  who  ever  lived,  ha  1  no  particu- 
lar methods  or  theories,  so  far  as  1  can 
learn.  He  simpl)  set  Ins  pupils  to  put- 
ting questions  to  Nature,  with  as  little 
formality  as  possible.  Charles  Ellis, 
himself  an  untrained  teacher,  carried 
the  same  idea  into  the  teaching  of 
bookkeeping  and  business,  dealing  with 
things  and  facts  rather  than  with 
theories  and  formulas.  Probably  Mr. 
Ellis  never  in  his  life  gave  a  second 
thought  to  any  pedagogic  theory,  yet 
for  stirring  up  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
students  and  getting  them  to  do  fine 
work,  he  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful teachers  I  ever  saw  at  work.  His 
only  equal  that  I  can  recall  was  Wool- 
bridge  N.  Ferris.  Somewhat  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  a  young  lady  teacher  in 
Ohio,  I  think  it  was,  found  out  that 
little  children  could  learn  to  read  with- 
out first  learning  their  letters.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  "word  method"  resulted 
in  saving  at  least  two  years  of  the 
child's    school    life.      It    was    fortunate 


by  the  tons  of  stuff  that  has  been  writ- 

by   hard   study,   harder     ten   under   the   name  of  pedagogy   and  that  this  girl  did  not  have  placed  over 

xperience    and     some     psychology.     For  instance,   1    had  been  her,  some  martinet  of  a  superintendent, 

reading  a  good   deal   lately  about   The  to   forbid  her  departure  from  accepted 

Unconscious  Mind.     It  appeared  to  be  methods. 

a    most    formidable    thing    that    some         It    would    be   a   great    thing   for    our 

way,  I  had  sompletely  overlooked.  Just  schools   if  all  teachers   were  permitted 

as   I  was  beginning  to  feel  that  maybe  and     encouraged     to    improve     school- 

I    ought    to    be   arrested    for   obtaining  room   methods   through   their  own   ini 


failures,  that  are  hard- 
est of  all.  The  trouble- 
is  that  teaching  is  about  the  only  art 
for  which  a  reliable  and  accepted  tech- 
ric  has  not  been  worked  out.  If  a 
man  decides  to  be  a  lawyer,  he  will  find 


the  modus  operandi  all  carefully  ironed     money  under  false  pretenses  during  all  tiative  and  originality,  instead  of  being 

the  years  that   I   had   taught  school   in  required  to  keep  step  with  the  machine. 

utter    ignorance    of    this    indispensable  Thrice  blessed  is  that  teacher  who  is  so 

thing,  along  comes  a   noted  psycholo-  placed    that    he    can    work    out    good 

gist  who  confidently  asserts  that  there  things  in  his  classroom,  unhampered  by 

really   is   no   such   thing  as   an   uncon-  either  a   boss  or  a  system.     The  very 

scious  mind.     It  is  a  great  relief.  fact  that  there  is  so  much  uncertainty 

Probably  the  best  teachers  we   have  as   to   pedagogic    science   and   practice, 

had  in  the  world,  have  been  those  who  makes    it    all    the    more    needful    that 


out  for  him.  If  he  would  preach,  a 
he  needs  to  do  is  to  pick  out  his  church, 
and  then  matriculate  in  a  school  where 
they  turn  out  full-fledged  young  par- 
sous  of  that  denomination.  It  is  mostly 
the  same  with  medicine,  accountancy, 
engineering,  and  business.  You  simply 
get  into  the  game  and  follow  the  rules 


But  the  teacher's  job  is  different.  There     were   strong  enough  and   bold  enough     teachers  be   not   hampered   by  meddle- 


little    game    to    it    and    no    accepted  to  work  out  the  teaching  problem   for 

rules    to   speak   of.      There    have    been  themselves,  and  mostly  independent  of 

about   as    many   different    "schools"    of  conventions   and   traditions.      I    cannot 

education  in  this  country  as  there  have  learn  that  either  Socrates  or  Plato  or, 

been  head  professors  of  pedagogy  and  later,  Pestalozzi  or  Aggazis,  ever  both- 

psychology,    and    generally,    each    one  ered   themselves   much   about   accepted 


had  his  own  pet  fad  or  hobby.  I  think 
I  could  name  at  least  a  dozen  of  these 
who  have  flared  across  the  educational 
sky  and  then  disappeared  in  a  shower 
of  sparks  to  be  heard  of  no  more. 


theories  of  teaching.  Neither  did 
Francis  Parker  or  Froebel,  although 
both  of  them  formulated  their  own 
methods  rather  voluminously.  Louis 
Aggazis,  the  greatest  teacher  of  natural 


;ome  superintendents  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  educational  goose-step. 
If  the  teacher  were  accorded  the  same 
liberty  as  to  the  way  he  does  his  work, 
that  is  allowed  the  lawyer  or  the  doctor 
or  the  pastor,  we  should  have  better 
teachers  and  better  schools,  and  there 
would  be  less  tendency  to  regard  teach- 
ing as  a  mere  make-shift  profession,  in 
which  the  average  professional  life  of 
its  members  is  less  than  four  years. 


O.  G.  Martz,  supervisor  of  penmanship,  Norw 
signatures  is  developing  strong  business  writi 
due  to  his  ability  to  write  well  himself. 


O.,  who  wrote  the  above  skillful  ornamental 
Part  of  his  success  in  teaching  is   no  doubt 
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NATIONAL     ASSOCIATION      OF 

PENMANSHIP  SUPERVISORS 

Tenth  Anniversary  Meeting,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.,    April   23-24-25,    1924 

Officers,  1924-1925: 

President,  Miss  Ella  Hendiickson,  Supervisor, 

Lakewood.    Ohio. 
Vice-President.    Frank    J.    Duffy,    Supervisor, 

Duluth,    Minn. 
Secretary,     H.     C.     Walker,     Supervisor,     St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Treasurer,     Arthur     G.     Skeeles,     Supervisor, 

Columbus,    Ohio. 

Place  of  next  meeting  to  be  selected 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  an- 
nounced through  the  penmanship  jour- 
nals. 

The  attitude  of  Supervisors  who  as- 
sembled at  St.  Louis  from  fifteen  states 
for  this  Tenth  Anniversary  Meeting 
can  not  be  better  expressed  than  in 
these  words  from  the  paper  read  on 
Thursday  afternoon  by  Dr.  Frank  N. 
Freeman  of  the  University  of  Chicago: 
"The  best  writing  supervisors  no  lon- 
ger consider  that  they  have  reached 
perfection  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject. 
They  are  open  to  suggestions  for  im- 
provement both  in  subject  matter  or 
content  and  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
or  the  methods  of  learning."  It  was 
an  open-minded,  inquiring  group  of 
supervisors  that  gathered  together  to 
give  freely  of  their  best  plans  and 
ideas,  knowing  that  from  such  an  in- 
terchange each  one  would  gain  more 
than  he  could  give. 

At  the  opening  session  on  Wednes- 
day morning  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  just  across  the  street 
from  the  headquarters,  the  music  was 
led  by  Mr.  Eugene  M.  Hahnel,  Super- 
visor of  Music,  St.  Louis  Public 
Schools.  After  leading  the  penmen  in 
some  rousing  songs.  President  Walker 
requested  that  Mr.  Hahnel  play 
"Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,"  while  the 
audience  stood  in  tribute  to  those  who 
were  present  at  the  first  meeting  ten 
years  ago,  but  who  have  since  passed 
on.  Mention  was  made  especially  of 
Mr.  C.  P.  Zaner,  known  to  nearly  every 
one  present,  and  one  of  those  much 
interested  in  the  founding  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

We  were  welcomed  to  St.  Louis  in 
most  cordial  fashion  by  Assistant 
Superintendent  C.  G.  Rathmann,  and 
the  response  was  made  by  Mrs.  Stro- 
bell  of  Pittsburgh. 

President  Walker's  address  was  a 
plea  for  improvement  in  penmanship 
teaching,  and  for  better  writing  in  all 
subjects.  He  also  mentioned  some  of 
the  devices  they  are  using  in  St.  Louis, 
which  are  helping  to  produce  better 
writing. 

"How  the  Principles  of  the  Writing 
Lesson  can  be  made  to  Function  in 
Daily  Written  Work,"  was  introduced 
by  Miss  Sarah  K.  Munn,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  and  further  discussed  by  Miss 
tura  Jane  Breckenridge,  Mr.  George 
A.  Race,  Miss  Nystrom,  Miss  Hen- 
drickson,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Houston, 
Certificates  of  Good  Writing  Habits, 
dictation  tests,  arithmetic  or  languaee 
in  the  writing  period,  using  the  time  of 
the  writing  lesson  in  correcting  errors 
found  in  other  written  work,  and  di- 
rections  lor  writing  "form."   were  sug- 


geste  I.  It  was  a  lively  give-and-take 
discussion,  in  which  nearly  every  one 
acknowledged  that  he  had  difficulties, 
but  had  devised  some  special  plan  to 
overcome   them. 

After  lunch  the  visitors  were  divided 
into  three  groups,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Walker  and  his  charming 
assistants,  Miss  Hughes  and  Miss 
Monson,  went  to  visit  St.  Louis  schools 
to  observe  the  working  of  the  Unit 
Plan,  and  the  use  of  the  Progress  Card 
of  Daily  Written  Work.  After  school 
was  dismissed  they  mounted  a  motor 
bus  and  went  for  a  sight-seeing  ride 
through  the  famous  parks  and  beautiful 
residential  districts  of  St.  Louis.  A 
stop  was  made  at  Shaw's  Gardens,  and 
at  the  bear  dens.  Miss  Lena  Shaw  of 
Detroit  was  delighted  with  the  gardens, 
and  Mr.  Barnett  of  Cleveland  was 
pleased  with  the  bears,  although  he  still 
thinks  they  were  all  white. 

Wednesday  evening  H.  H.  Ryan, 
Principal  Ben  Blewett  Junior  High 
School,  St.  Louis,  discussed  the  teach- 
ing of  writing  in  the  Junior  High 
School.  He  thought  that  by  giving 
occasional  tests  the  writing  of  Junior 
High  School  pupils  might  be  kept  up 
to  the  quality  necessary  without  formal 
writing  lessons. 

Measurement  work  in  the  St.  Louis 
Schools  was  presented  by  George  H. 
Johnson,  Director  of  Tests  and  Meas- 
urements. He  presented  the  results  of 
tests  made  in  1916,  and  in  1923,  show- 
ing that  not  only  has  there  been  an  im- 
provement in  the  writing  lessons,  but 
that  the  writing  in  other  subjects  is 
now  more  nearly  equal  to  the  writing 
in  the  writing  lesson  than  it  was  seven 
years  ago. 

The  manner  of  organizing  the  school 
system  of  Detroit,  as  it  affects  the 
supervisors,  and  the  results  of  tests 
made  in  the  Detroit  schools,  were  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Lena  Shaw.  Her  talk 
was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  show- 
ing graphs  and  charts. 

Thursday 

In  the  morning  all  were  taken  to  the 
Walnut  Park  School  to  witness  results 
in  primary  writing,  and  see  the  pupils 
participate  in  measurement  work.  Miss 
O'Brien  and  her  corps  of  teachers 
made  the  visitors  welcome,  and  gave 
them  permission  to  take  anything  they 
might  wish.  As  a  result  of  this  per- 
mission many  a  boy  and  girl  is  start- 
ing a  new  "progress  card."  The  visi- 
tors went  from  room  to  room,  seeing 
in  each  room  splendid  work  on  the 
blackboard,  for  in  St.  Louis  the  pupils 
write  on  the  blackboard  from  the  first 
grade  to  the  eighth,  and  also  good 
work   with   pencil  and  pen. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  all  the  habits 
and  prejudices  of  these  seasoned  super- 
visors could  be  overcome  in  half  a  day, 
but  if  none  of  them  decided  Thursdav 
morning  to  adopt  in  toto  the  St.  Louis 
way  of  teaching  writing — and  we  are 
not  too  sure  but  what  some  of  them 
did  make  such  a  resolve — they  all  car- 
ried away  pleasant  memories  of  cour- 
teous treatment,  and  of  new  things 
which  will  keep  them  experimenting 
for   main'   a   day. 

After  luncheon  at   the   V.   M.  C.  A.. 


the  "three-cornered-debate"  on  the 
best  movement  for  primary  grades  was 
held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  auditorium. 
Arthur  G.  Skeeles,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
presented  the  arguments  for  "whole- 
arm  movement."  Miss  Ely  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  would  have  them  use 
small  writing  with  "muscular  move- 
ment," and  arm  resting  on  desk;  while 
Mr.  Walker  held  out  for  "primary 
movement,"  which  is  any  movement 
the  child  wishes  to  use,  but  with  em- 
phasis on  proper  posture  and  penhold- 
ing.  After  the  papers  were  read  there 
was  a  general  discussion  in  which  Dr. 
Freeman,  Mr.  Sawyier,  Mr.  Race,  Miss 
Nystrom,  Miss  Benbow,  Mr.  Houston, 
Miss  McCalmont,  and  Miss  Brady,  a 
primary  supervisor  in  St.  Louis,  took 
part.  This  again  was  a  general  round 
table,  to  which  many  contributed  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  Whether  any  super- 
visor will  change  his  wav  of  teaching 
writing  in  the  primary  grades  is  an- 
other question.  Perhaps  all  will  change 
somewhat,  and  will  draw  nearer  to  a 
method  which  is  different  from  any 
now  used. 

Following  this  came  a  visit  to  the 
Educational  Museum  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Schools,  where  are  kept  a  great 
variety  of  objects,  pictures,  views, 
slides,  and  films  to  illustrate  almost 
every  subject  that  might  be  taught  in 
any  grade.  From  this  Museum,  at  a 
cost  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  thousands  of  articles  are  sent  out 
every  day  to  St.  Louis  schools.  It  made 
the  visitors  envious  of  St.  Louis  teach- 
ers. Asst.  Supt.  Rathmann,  who  had 
so  cordially  welcomed  us  at  the  first 
meeting,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ker as  the  man  who  had  conceived  of 
and  made  possible  the  museum,  and 
he  introduced  us  to  Miss  Meisner,  the 
Curator  of  the  Museum,  who  explained 
the  plan  for  sending  out  articles,  and 
showed  us  some  of  the  objects  kept  in 
the  Museum. 

Then  we  went  to  Central  High 
School,  known  to  penmen  throughout 
America  as  the  place  where  H.  B.  Leh- 
man teaches  penmanship.  Supt.  Mad- 
dux of  the  St.  Louis  Schools,  intro- 
duced Dr.  Freeman,  and  took  occasion 
to  pay  a  compjiment  to  supervisors  in 
general,  and  to  Mr.  Walker  in  particu- 
lar. 

The  paper  of  Dr.  Freeman  was 
scholarly,  but  dealt  with  practical 
problems  of  the  writing  supervisor.  Mr. 
Walker,  always  adept  in  doing  the 
graceful  act  at  the  right  time,  presented 
Dr.  Freeman  and  Dr.  Maddux  with 
complimentary  Life  Memberships  in 
the  National  Association  of  Penman- 
ship Supervisors  just  before  the  paper. 
He  had  already  presented  such  a  mem- 
bership to  Dr.  Rathmann  just  before 
he  made  his  address  of  welcome. 

The  Banquet 
The  banquet  Thursday  evening  was 

informal,  but  delightful.  We  were  hon- 
ored by  the  presence  of  Dr.  Freeman 
and  Mr.  R.  A.  Grant,  former  President 
of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation,  as  will  as  Miss  O'Brien,  at 
whose  school  we  had  visited  in  the 
morning,  and  we  were  roused  and 
i  Continue  1  on  page  -<i  i 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

By  FREDERICK  JUCHHOFF,  LL.  M„  Ph.  D.,  C.  P.  A. 

Professor  of  Economics,  American  University;  Lecturer  on  Advanced 

Accounting,  University  of  Maryland 

Public  Accounting  Office*  in  Washington  and  Chicago 


CORPORATIONS 

A  corporation,  unlike  a  partnership, 
is  an  artificial  person  and  has  an  ex- 
istence which  is  separate  and  distinct 
from  those  who  are  its  members  or 
own  its  stock.  This  fundamental  dif- 
ference in  the  form  of  organization  re- 
quires that  the  capital  accounts  of  a 
corporation  must  be  treated  on  the 
books  in  a  manner  which  is  different 
from  the  procedure  followed  in  the 
case  of  either  the  single  proprietor  or 
partnership  form. 

The  accountant  finds  that  corpora- 
tions are  formed  to  meet  two  different 
situations.  First,  there  is  the  business 
which  has  been  conducted  as  a  partner- 
ship, or  by  a  single  individual,  which 
for  income  tax  and  other  good  reasons 
may  be  incorporated;  on  the  surface, 
this  involves  merely  a  change  of  or- 
ganization and  the  fact  is  recorded  on 
the  books  of  the  business  by  a  journal 
entry  which  merely  substitutes  the 
Capital  Stock  account  of  the  new  cor- 
poration for  the  former-  capital  ac- 
counts of  the  former  owners,  whose  re- 
spective interests  in  the  business  may 
remain  the  same  as  before.  This  man- 
ner of  recording  the  incorporation  of 
the  business  fails  to  take  into  consider- 
ation certain  fundamental  changes 
which  should  be  recorded.  A  corpora- 
tion can  acquire  property  only  in  a 
legal  manner,  such  as  by  purchase  or 
gift,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
property  is  acquired,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  property  was  acquired  (and,  pos- 
sibly, debts  assumed)  should  clearly  be 
shown  by  the  corporate  records.  Also, 
the  fact  that  the  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion was  subscribed  for,  issued,  and 
payment  therefore  made,  should  ap- 
pear. Hence,  where  an  existing  busi- 
ness is  incorporated,  it  is  necessary 
that  new  books  should  be  opened, 
which  will  show  the  amount  of  stock 
issued,  and  the  assets  which  have  been 
acquired.  Some  accountants  open  the 
books  of  a  corporation  by  a  charge  to 
"Unsubscribed  Stock"  and  a  credit  to 
"Capital  Stock":  as  the  stock  subscrip- 
tions are  received  they  charge  "Sub- 
scribers" and  credit  "Unsubscribed 
Stock,"  any  balance  of  unsubscribed 
stock  which  has  not  been  taken  being 
carried  as  an  asset.  While  this  pro- 
cedure is  not  quite  as  bad  as  the  prac- 
tice, advocated  by  some  writers,  of 
charging  "Treasury  Stock"  for  the  en- 
tire amount  of  the  authorized  capital, 
it  would  be  better  to  merely  charge 
"Subscribers"  for  their  subscriptions 
for  stock  and  credit  "Capital  Stock" 
only  for  the  stock  which  has  actually 
been  taken  and  for  which  the  subscrib- 
ers are  liable  to  the  corporation.  Many 
accountants  insist  upon  showing  the 
entire  amount  of  the  authorized  capital 
in  the  "Capital  Stock"  account,  but  no 
really  useful  purpose  is  served  by  this 
practice.     While  the  authorized  captial 


is  a  fact,  fixed  by  the  charter,  it  can 
easily  be  increased  or  decreased  by  an 
amendment  to  the  charter. 

Where  stock  subscriptions  are  paid 
by  property  instead  of  in  cash,  the 
transaction  should  be  treated  as  a  sale 
of  the  property  to  the  corporation 
rather  than  as  a  direct  exchange  of 
stock   of  the  corporation   for  property. 

The  second  kind  of  instances  of  cor- 
porate organization  is  where  a  corpora- 
tion is  organized  to  promote  and  oper- 
ate an  entirely  new  business,  only  in- 
cidentally, perhaps,  taking  over  some 
minor  business  already  established.  In 
cases  of  this  kind  new  books  are 
opened  as  a  matter  of  course  and  the 
confusion  sometimes  found  where  an 
established  business  is  incorporated 
does  not  occur. 

Where  an  established  business  is 
taken  over  by  a  new  corporation  it  is 
best  to  open  an  entirely  new  general 
ledger;  however,  it  is  usually  desirable 
to  continue  the  old  subsidiary  ledgers, 

Land  and  Buildings *$200,000 

Cash  10,000 

Inventories  100,000 

Accounts  Receivable  150,000 

Machinery  and  Equipment 100,000 


such  as  the  customers'  and  creditors' 
ledgers,  and  stock  records  where  a 
system  of  a  perpetual  inventory  is  in 
use. 

These  principles  are  illustrated  by 
the  following  problem  which  wa>  given 
in  the  1919  Ohio  C.  P.  A.  examination: 

Problem 

"J.  B.  Brown  and  L.  C.  Smith  are 
partners,  and  in  order  to  raise  more 
capital  and  to  preserve  the  organiza- 
tion they  decide  to  incorporate.  A 
company  was  duly  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  Eclipse  Companv,  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $800,000,  di- 
vided into  8,000  shares  of  the  par  value 
of  $100.  each. 

The  partners  agreed  to  sell  for  the 
sum  of  $800,000,  payable  in  capital 
stock  of  the  corporation  at  par,  all 
rights  to  the  title  in  the  net  assets  of 
the  partnership,  exclusive  of  cash, 
which  was  decided  between  the  part- 
ners in  proportion  to  their  several  in- 
terests at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the 
property. 

According  to  the  articles  of  partner- 
ship, Brown  and  Smith  were  equally 
interested  in  the  assets,  but  the  profits 
and  losses  were  on  a  basis  of  60%  and 
40%,  respectively. 

The  partnership  balance  sheet  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  was : 

Notes    Pavable   $100,000 

Accounts    Pavable   40.000 

Capital,   Brown  210,000 

Capital,  Smith  210,000 


$560,000 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  work- 
ing capital,  the  partnership  donated 
$300,000  of  the  capital  stock  to  the  cor- 
poration, which  was  subsequently  sold 
at  $50.  per  share. 

You  are  required  (1)  to  close  the 
partnership  books,  showing  Ledger  ac- 
counts of  partners  only;  (2)  open  cor- 


$560,000 


poration  books;  (3)  prepare  a  Balance 
Sheet  of  the  corporation  before  sale  of 
donated  stock;  (4)  prepare  Balance 
Sheet  after  sale  of  donated  stock." 

Solution 

a.     Ledger  accounts   of   Partners  af- 
ter  closing  partnership   books: 


Cash   Distributed   $     5.000 

Stock   Donated   180.000 

Eclipse   Co.   Stock 259,000 


J.   B.   Brown,  Capital 


Investment  $210,000 

Good  Will  (60%)  234,000 


Cash   Distributed   $     5,000 

Stock   Donated   120,000 

Eclipse   Co.   Stock 241,000 


$444,000 

L.  C.  Smith,  Capital 


Investment  

Good  Will    (40%)    156,000 


*444.nili) 
.$210,000 


$366,000  $366,000 

b.     Journal  entries  to  open  books  of  corporation: 
Subscribers   $800,000 

Capital  Stock  $800,000 

Sundry  Assets  800,000 

Brown  &  Smith,  Vendors 800,000 

Land  and  Buildings 200,000 

Inventories   100^000 

Accounts  Receivable  150,000 

Machinerv   and    Equipment 100,000 

Good  Will  390,000 

Notes   Payable  100,000 

Accounts  Payable  40,000 

Sundry  Assets  800]000 

Brown  and  Smith.  Vendors 800,000 

Subscribers   800,000 

Treasury   Stock   : 300,000 

Donated  Working  Capital  Suspense 300.000 

(Continued  on  page  22  i 
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FROM  A  LOG  CABIN  TO  A 

$50,000.00  HOME 

By  George  A.   Meadows,   President  of 

Draughon's   Business   College, 

Shreveport,  La. 

Down  on  a  little  farm  in  Alabama, 
about  forty-five  years  ago,  the  "sub- 
ject" of  this  sketch  first  saw  the  light 
of  day.  It  was  a  humble  home.  The 
parents  were  very  plain,  honest,  hard- 
working folk.  He  wasn't  the  oldest 
nor  the  youngest  child;  there  was  a 
number  of  them. 

In  those  days  country  schools  were 
few  and  far  between.  Cotton,  the 
principal  money  crop,  was  cheap. 
The  parents  were  poor,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  the  boys  to  "help  make 
the  living.  As  a  result  of  his  hum- 
ble birth,  his  poverty-stricken  par- 
ents, and  the  conditions  under  which 
our  "subject"  grew  up,  he  was  denied 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  scarcely 
any  education.  He  has  told  the 
writer,  on  numerous  occasions,  that 
he  was  not  privileged  to  attend  school 
more  than  three  months  in  all  of  his 
career. 

After  working  on  the  farm  until  he 
was  up  in  his  "teens,"  he  got  a  job  at 
the  railroad  station.  There  he  helped 
handle  freight,  express  packages,  and 
mail  bags— studying  Telegraphy  dur- 
ing his  spare  time.  '  Telegraphy 
taught  him  to  concentrate,  and  his 
job  at  the  depot  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  people  and  things. 

The  meager  compensation  which  he 
drew  while  working  at  his  first  job 
and  studying  (Telegraphy,  together 
with  his  early  raising,  taught  him  to 
be  economical  and  thrifty.  His  early 
training  and  experience  with  the  rail- 
road company  also  taught  him  punc- 
tuality and  responsibility. 

The  "subject"  of  our  sketch  was 
very  ambitious,  notwithstandinig  the 
fact  that  he  had  practically  no  school 
advantages.  He  was  determined  that, 
regardless  of  his  handicap,  tie  would 
accomplish  something  in  the  world. 
He  was  very  conservative  and  a  plod- 
der, due,  perhaps,  to  his  lack  of  edu- 
cation— his  consciousness  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  take  chances,  and 
that  he  must  keep  forever  "sawing 
wi « id." 

Finally,  he  became  the  station  agent 
at  his  little  home  town,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  some  time.  After 
saving  a  few  dollars  and  becoming 
better  trained  mentally,  as  well  as 
more  skilled  in  Telegraphy,  he  re- 
signed his  position  with  the  railroad 
to  accept  a  place  at  Montgomery  as 
instructor  of  Telegraphy  and  railway 
stat. '.11  work.  His  new  position  did 
not  pay  him  very  much  money,  but  it 
carried  with  it  more  dignity  and  pres- 
tige, and  offered  him  an  opportunity 
to  improve   himself. 

Alter  remaining  at  Montgomery  for 
a  few  months,  he  was  transferred  out 
West,  where  he  held  a  similar  posi- 
tion for  several  years.  During  this 
time,  he  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity of  improving  his  mind,  to 
master   the    art   of    salesmanship,   and 


observe  successful  business  methods 
and   practices. 

In  the  course  of  time,  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  small  inter- 
est in  the  institution.  He  was  able  to 
take  advantage  of  this  offer  paying 
cash  for  the  stock,  because  he  had 
saved  part  of  his  salary  every  month 
for   several  years. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  "subject" 
of  our  sketch  did  not  attend  school 
more  than  three  months.  He  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  strictly  a 
"self-made"  man.  His  handicaps 
were  probably  responsible  for  his  be- 
coming a  deep  thinker;  and,  being  a 
deep-thinker,  lie  developed  a  very  keen 
intellect. 

In  the  organization  in  which  he  ac- 
quired an  interest,  his  advice  and 
counsel  were  frequently  sought  by 
his  associates,  most  of  whom  were 
college  graduates.  His  conservative- 
ness,  his  sound  judgment,  his  ability 
to  see  through  things,  were  largely 
responsible    for    this. 

About  the  time  he  acquired  an  in- 
terest in  the  business,  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  young  lady  who  also  held  a 
responsible  position  in  the  same  in- 
stitution. They  got  married  in  a  few 
months,  and  bought  a  home  ,on  the 
usual  installment  plan.  Living  eco- 
nomically, they  were  able  to  soon  pay 
out  their  kittle  home  from  his  salary 
and  the  dividends  on  his  stock. 

During  the  next  few  years,  he  and 
his  wife  lived  very  simply,  saved 
every  penny  they  could,  and  reared  a 
i:ttle  farr/Hy.  He  tflso  acquired  a 
larger  interest  in  the  institution,  and 
became  President  of  it — one  of  the 
largest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the 
South  or  South-west.  Again  he  dem- 
onstrated his  sound  judgment  and 
foresight  by  surrounding  himself  with 
people  who  possessed  ability  and 
were  industrious  and  energetic.  Thus 
the  future  and  permanency  of  the  in- 
stitution was  assured. 

He  invested  his  surplus  income  in 
Liberty  Bonds  and  Certificates  of 
Deposit,  loaned  to  persons  of  good 
character  money  with  which  to  buy 
homes,  and  set  aside  a  fund  with 
which  to  buy  his  family  the  ''heme 
of  his  dreams"  some  day.  His  in- 
vestments and  savings  soon  began  to 
yield  him  several  thousand  dollars 
annually,  which,  added  to  his  little 
fortune,  from  year  to  year,  gradually 
mounted   higher  and   higher. 

He  remains  active  in  the  business, 
although  most  of  the  work  in  the  or- 
ganisation is  assigned  to  and  handled 
by  others.  He  has  also  become  an 
active  worker  in  the  church,  and  do- 
nates freely  of  his  time  and  money  to 
civic  and   charitable   organizations. 

Finally,  he  reached  the  point  in  his 
career  where  he  felt  that  he  could 
afford  the  kind  of  home  he  had  looked 
forward  to  having  some  day.  So,  he 
bought,  out  a  few  miles  from  the  city, 
on  the  most  popular  public  high-way, 
a  fifty-thousand-dollar  country  home, 
including  all  modern  conveniences  and 
twenty   acres   of  land. 

The  success  of  the  "sub'ect"  of  our 
sketch — coming  as  he  did   from  a  most 


humble  home,  being  denied  even  a 
common  school  education — is  another 
example  that  "America  is  the  Land  of 
Opportunity." 

What  this  man  has  done,  anyone 
else  can  do.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
ambition  —  real,  honest-to-goodness 
ambition — faithfulness,  perseverance, 
energy,  industry,  and  initiative.  You 
may  possess  all  these  things  but  per- 
haps are  discouraged  with  your  pros- 
pects— and  these  good  qualities  are, 
therefore,  dormant  in  you.  So,  read 
the  story  again,  and  consider,  care- 
fully, the  career  of  this  man.  Then 
take  inventory  of  yourself,  and  resolve 
that  you  will  make  a  mark  in  the 
world.  "YOU  can  if  YOU  think 
YOU  can." 


NATIONAL     ASSOCIATION     OF 
PENMANSHIP  SUPERVISORS 

(Continued  from  page   18) 

cheered  by  the  skillful  leadership  of 
Mr.  Hahnel,  who  brought  sweet  music 
from  throats  unskilled  in  song,  and 
tears  (of  laughter)  from  eyes  unused 
to  weep.  None  will  soon  forget  the 
correct  way  to  sing  "Bring  Back  My 
Bonnie  to  Me,"  or  the  lilting  melody  of 
"Mil-ler  Will  Shine  Tonight." 

The  insistent  strains  of  "Stand  Up, 
Stand  Up,"  brought  to  his  feet  every 
one  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Barnett,  and  instead  of  rising, 
he  brought  down  the  house.  Stories 
old  and  new  were  told,  and  anyone  who 
did  not  laught  must  have  had  a  wool- 
en heart  or  a  cracked  lip,  or  both. 

Friday 

The  Friday  morning  session  was 
given  to  a  discussion  of  "Departmental 
Penmanship,"  led  by  Miss  Laura  Jane 
Breckenridge,  and  to  a  discussion  of 
questions  and  answers  prepared  by  Mr. 
Walker.  These  questions  and  answers 
covered  many  points  about  which  su- 
perintendents and  principals  are  un- 
certain, and  the  Association  voted  to 
make  the  questions  and  answers  a  part 
of  its  printed  report.  A  number  of 
changes  in  wording  were  suggested, 
however,  and  the  revision  of  the  ques- 
tions was  turned  over  to  a  Committee, 
which  committee  promised  to  submit 
the  results  of  their  work  to  the  mem- 
bers present  within  two  weeks  after  the 
close  of  the  meeting.  When  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  are  printed,  they  will 
be  of  interest  to  every  one  who  has  to 
do  with  public  school  writing.  If  they 
do  not  settle  the  points  raised,  they 
will  contribute  to  our  knowledge  01 
writing. 

All  the  papers  read  at  the  meeting, 
together  with  a  report  of  the  discus- 
sion-., are  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
which  is  instructed  to  publish  them  in 
pamphlet  form.  A  copy  will  be  sent 
to  each  member,  and  a  limited  number 
of  copies   will   be   offered   for  sale. 


The  paper  of  Dr.  Freeman  will  be 
published  in  pamphlet  form  very  soon. 
Copies  may  be  ordered  from  the  secre- 
tary. 
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The  Ways  and  Means  of  Speech 

By  CARL  MARSHALL 


Some  Concluding  Reflections 
How  to  study  and  teach  the  art  of 
speech  profitably  and  practically  has 
been  an  educational  problem  ever  since 
men  began  to  establish  schools.  That 
it  is  mostly  an  unsolved  problem  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  hardly  any  two 
schools  attempt  to  solve  it  in  the  same 
way.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
about  which  schoolmasters  are  in  more 
complete  disagreement  than  in  the  mat- 
ter of  how  language  may  be  taugiit. 
I  have  been  listening  to  them  philoso- 
phizing, and  arguing,  and  disputing  and 
even  quarreling  about  it  now,  for  about 
a  half  a  century.  And  from  what  I 
can  see  of  the  language  output  of  the 
schools,  the  press,  the  pulpit  and  the 
forcm  in  these  latter  days,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  we  moderns  use  our 
mother  tongue  any  more  effectively 
than  did  our  grandfathers.  You  will 
have  to  search  the  Congressional 
Record  for  some  time  to  find  a  quality 
of  English  that  measures  up  with  that 
of  Sam  Adams,  Patrick  Henry  or 
Thomas  Jefferson,  not  to  mention 
Randolph,  Clay,  Webster  and  Calhoun. 
No  doubt,  there  are  more  people  who 
can  use  language  cleverly  than  there 
were  a  century  ago,  but  it  will  be 
rather  bard  to  prove,  I  imagine,  that 
the  average  speech  of  intelligent  people 
is  any  more  refined  or  accurate  than  it 
was  in  the  mouth  or  from  the  pens  of 
the  same  class  of  people  in  the  days  of 
Washington.  And  this,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  schoolmaster  has  had  a 
hundred  years  of  carte  blanche  to  ef- 
fect improvement. 

The  blame.  I  think,  if  there  is  any 
blame,  is  not  upon  the  schoolmaster, 
but  i  pon  the  impossibility  of  the  task 
that  he  has  set  himself.  He  did  not 
know,  as  we  are  now  beginning  to  find 
out,  that  the  fine  art  of  using  language 
with  distinction,  is  not  a  thing  that  can 
be  taught.  He  did  not  know  that  a 
man  might  swallow  the  whole  of 
Home  Tooke  and  Lindlay  Murray,  and 
commit  all  the  rules  of  Quintillian,  and 
pile  the  whole  of  the  ancient  classics 
atop  of  these,  and  yet  be  as  dull  as 
ditchwater  when  he  should  try  to  put 
his  own  thoughts  into  words.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  the  days  of  Ollie 
Goldsmith  down  to  Jack  London,  we 
have  had  hundreds  of  literary  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude,  who  hardly  had  a 
bowing  acquaintance  with  the  school- 
master. Imagine  any  professor  of 
English  trying  to  teach  Mark  Twain 
to   write  1 

But  does  this  mean  that  language 
may  not  be  studied  profitably?  That 
the  average  man  will  do  well  to  chuck 
the  schools,  and  rely  on  his  native 
genius  as  did  Bobby  Burns  and  the 
others?  Hardly.  At  least,  not  until 
genius  becomes  a  commoner  commod- 
ity than  it  is  at  present.  A  Stevenson 
or  a  Kip'ing  may  soar  airily  over 
beaten  -paths  that  the  rest  of  us  need 
to   plot   painfully.      The   tortoise   came 


t.>  grief  when  he  essayed  the  role  of 
tiie   eagle. 

Perhaps  it  would  clear  the  question 
of  some  of  its  contradictious  perplexi- 
ties, if  all  of  us  were  to  keep  more  in 
view  the  purposes  and  limitations  of 
language  study  and  teaching.  To  most 
of  us  language  is  not  a  matter  of  ar- 
tistry or  of  the  sublimities  of  verbal 
expression.  It  is  merely  a  very  neces- 
sary implement  for  carrying  on  effi- 
ciently our  every-day  affairs.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  very  important  for  us  to 
learn  a.l  about  it  that  we  can,  and  ac- 
quire such  facility  as  we  may  in  its 
ordinary  uses.  Especially  do  we  need 
to  acquire  a  liberal  vocabulary,  and 
learn  to  use  ordinary  words  with  readi- 
ness and  accuracy  both  with  pen  and 
tongue.  It  is  not  knowledge  about 
language  that  we  should  seek,  but 
power  in  using  it.  That  is  the  trouble 
with  grammar  and  rhetoric,  as  they  are 
ordinarily  taught  in  the  schools:  they 
deal  too  much  with  mere  formal  infor- 
mation, and  to  the  neglect  of  the  pupil's 
own  language  activities.  What  we 
want  in  the  language  class-room  is  not 
a  laboratory,  but  a  gymnasium.  A 
pupil  will  learn  more  through  one 
month's  training  in  the  use  of  language 
under  a  competent  and  enthusiastic 
director,  than  he  can  learn  in  a  year  by 
studying  and  reciting  the  formulas  and 
classifications  of  the  textbooks. 

Nor  should  either  teacher  or  learner 
ever  forget  that  language  acquirement 
includes  two  very  different  forms  of 
activity. — first,  absorbing  thought  thru 
the  language  of  others;  second,  giving 
expression  to  our  own  thoughts  thru 
writing,  or  speaking.  Whoever  would 
attain  to  any  degree  of  exxcellence  in 
the  use  of  his  mother  tongue,  should 
afford  himself  daily  opportunity  for 
reading,  writing  and  speaking.  There 
is  no  escape  from  this.  The  books  read 
should  be  worth-while  ones,  and  se- 
lected carefully  for  their  value  in 
broadening  the  reader's  language  ap- 
prehension. The  interest  they  sustain 
should  be  intellectual  rather  than  ar- 
tistic or  emotional.  They  do  not  need 
to  be  dull  or  heavy,  but  they  should  be 
serious,  and  they  should  be  read  slowly 
and  studiously,  with  a  dictionary  at  the 
elbow.  Most  people  are  too  easy-going, 
intellectually,  to  read  any  good  book 
with  full  profit.  It  is  the  book  that 
has  to  be  studied  that  really  benefits. 

While  the  reading  of  high  class 
books  will  infallibly  add  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  any  man's  speech,  mere  reading 
will  not  carry  him  far.  Fluency  of 
tongue  or  pen  comes  mainly  through 
practice.  It  must  also  be  methodical 
and  attentive  practice.  As  a  means  of 
acquiring  proficiency  with  the  pen,  I 
know  of  nothing  quite  equal  to  letter- 
writing,  provided  the  correspondence 
is  a  give-and-take  affair,  in  which  eacli 
correspondent  takes  a  just  pride  in 
making  his  letters  brightly  interesting 
and  worth  while.     And  this  is  a  means 


of  language  culture  that  is  within  the 
reach  of  every  one.  1  lere  i-  something 
vivid  and  inspiriting  about  good  letter- 
writing  that  attaches  to  bar  llj  auj 
other  form  of  composition.  It  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  that  the  very  finest 
work  of  the  great  authors  is  to  he 
found,  not  in  their  books,  but  in  their 
private  letters.  The  one  book  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  that  will  outlive 
his  generation  is  his  "Letters  to  My 
Children." 

What  letter-writing  is  to  the  pen, 
conversation  is  to  the  tongue.  Of 
course,  I  mean  worth-while  conversa- 
tion among  people  who  care  about 
what  they  say  and  how  they  say  it. 
Mere  thoughtless,  gossippy  gabble  of 
the  sort  one  is  likely  to  hear  in  most 
"smart"  company,  is  as  profitless  as  it 
is  boresome.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  if  one  would  carry  on  language 
improvement  on  the  lines  I  am  here 
recommending,  he  must  pick  his  com- 
pany. Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  language 
improvement  as  constant  association 
with  vulgarians  and  "nitwits". 

Whoever  would  improve  in  his  writ- 
ing or  speaking,  must  begin  by  caring 
a  great  deal  about  his  own  forms  of 
expression.  Keen  and  faithful  atten- 
tion to  one's  own  language,  is  worth 
more  than  any  amount  of  book  study. 
It  is  not  lack  of  language  knowledge, 
or  of  forma!  instruction,  that  makes 
people  indifferent  speakers  or  writers; 
it  is  heedlessness  and  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  greatly  care.  Most  folks  use 
as  good  language  as  they  want  to.  It 
is  mostly  a  matter  of  ideals.  There  are 
plenty  of  people  who,  judged  by  their 
educational  opportunities,  should  use 
the  best  English,  but  wdio  seem  to  pre- 
fer to  send  out  such  thoughts  as  they 
have,  clad  in  the  gutter  jargon  that 
mainly  makes  up  what  goes  for  speech 
in  the  purlieus  of  the  vulgar  or  the 
criminal.  The  vulgarity  of  this  prac- 
tice on  the  part  of  those  who  should 
know  better,  is  bad  enough,  but  that  is 
not  its  serious  evil.  The  real  offense 
of  impure  language,  is  the  degeneracy 
it  works  in  the  minds  and  characters 
of  those  who  use  it.  It  is  no  mere  co- 
incidence that  the  denizens  of  our  jails 
and  police  courts  use  the  kind  of 
speech  they  do.  Did  we  know  the 
whole  truth  about  them,  we  should 
probably  find  that  the  poison  of  their 
lawless  speech  had  much  to  do  with 
their  lawless  lives.  Language  is  the 
clothing  of  the  mind,  and  a  self-re- 
specting man  who  realizes  this,  will  no 
more  care  to  exhibit  his  mind  in  the 
speech  garb  of  the  gutter,  than  he- 
would  be  inclined  to  appear  on  the 
street  or  at  his  office  in  the  unclean 
tatters  of  a  tramp. 

My  purpose  in  preparing  this  series 
of  papers,  has  been  not  alone  to  get 
my  young  readers  interested  in  their 
mother  tongue,  as  a  subject  of  study, 
but  to  have  them  feel  earnestly  that 
its  study  is  worth  while,  both  culturally 
and  practically.  As  a  teacher,  I  have 
all  my  life  believed  that  language  cul- 
ture is  the  one  indispensable  of  Educa- 
tion, since  it  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  structure  is 
supported. 
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JUST  COMMON   PEOPLE 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
Mr.  Evans,  who  was  a  very  decent  fel- 
low, "and  you  might  give  her  her  tui- 
tion anyway  and  let  her  try  it  a _  week 
or  two  and  see  how  it  works  out."  The 
manager  called  Harriet  into  the  office 
and  said,  "Now,  Miss  Martin,  Mr. 
Evans  says  you  have  quite  a  knack  at 
fixing  typewriters.  Do  you  want  to  go 
in  and  try  it  a  month,  no  charge  for 
tuition,  and  if  you  make  it  go  perhaps 
we  can  give  you  a  job  doing  some 
typewriting  and  keeping  the  machines 
in  shape. 

And  that's  how  Harriet  began  her 
real  vocation. 

Now  the  school  that  employed  Har- 
riet on  her  first  job  as  a  typewriter 
doctor  was  one  of  the  biggest  schools 
in  New  York.  It  had  an  immense 
place  on  Manhattan  Island  and  another 
big  school  over  in  Brooklyin,  but  qual- 
ity was  by  no  means  up  to  its  quantity, 
but  it  got  most  of  its  students  by  em- 
ploying solicitors  who  could  talk  and 
who  didn't  hesitate  to  promise  most 
anything,  and  they  raked  in  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  youth  who  hammered 
away  at  the  machines  and  muddled 
over  shorthand  and  bookkeeping,  many 
of  them  hopelessly. 

Well,  Harriet  Martin  easily  saved  the 
management  $30  or  $40  a  week  for  re- 
pair work  on  their  typewriters,  and  the 
manager  did  one  thing  that  was  very- 
lucky  for  Harriet.  He  sent  her  down 
to  the  officers  of  the  Remington  Co., 
and  the  Underwood,  and  had  them  give 
her  instructions  in  the  mechanical  and 
repair  department  of  the  companies. 
So  in  a  few  weeks  she  really  knew  how 
a  typewriter  was  biut  and  didn't  have 
to  depend  so  much  on  inspiration  as 
she  had  up  to  this  time.  Then  the 
manager  offered  Harriet  the  princely 
salary  of  ten  dollars  a  week  to  take 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  machines 
of  the  two  big  schools,  and  it  kept  Har- 
riet on  the  jump;  but  ten  dollars  was 
as  much  as  a  beginner  in  stenography 
could  get  at  that  time  and  she  was  glad 
to  take  the  job,  and  she  held  it  until 
one  day  Mr.  Dick  Lawrence  had  a 
story  accepted  by  the  "Saturday  Even- 
ing Post"  after  it  had  been  respectfully 
declined  by  two  or  three  other  publica- 
tions that"  didn't  pay  one-fourth  what 
the  "Saturday  Evening  Post"  pays. 
He  got  a  check  for  two  hundred  dollars 
and  came  home  with  his  head  up  in 
the  air. 

Now,  Mr.  Lawrence  had  been  down 
town  in  one  of  the  great  office  build- 
ings. I  think  it  was  the  Butterick,  and 
Mr.  Lawrence  knew  perfectly  well 
what  Harriet's  school  was.  The  man- 
ager was  a  slave  driver,  anybody  that 
worked  for  him  earned  their  money. 
Mr.    Dick    Lawrence    said    that    night: 

"Harriet,  you  are  an  expert  at  fixing 
typewriters.  Why  don't  you  make  that 
a  business?  I've  been  down  through 
the  Butterick  building.  There  are 
about  a  million  offices  down  there  and 
they  have  all  got  typewriters,  and  I  be- 
lieve a  girl  could  begin  on  the  top  floor 
of  that  building,  go  through  it  and  get 
all  the  work  she  wanted  right  in  that 
building.      They    would    pay    a    dollar 


apiece  to  have  a  machine  doctored  up  if 
there  was  much  the  matter  with  it  and 
it  won't  cost  you  hardly  anything.  That 
boss  of  yours  wants  too  much  for  his 
money." 

At  first,  Harriet  thought  that  idea 
absurd,  but  when  she  came  to  think  it 
over  she  didn't  know  but  it  was  worth 
trying,  and  so  she  got  a  little  bag  with 
a  screw  driver  and  some  tension 
springs  and  a  piece  of  chamois  leather 
and  a  bottle  of  typewriter  oil  and  a 
little  hammer  and  started  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  great  office  building.  She 
called  at  each  office  and  asked  if  there 
were  any  typewriters  that  were  not 
working  well  and  said  that  it  was  her 
business  to  make  them  do  their  duty. 
She  was  neatly  dressed,  a  lady-like  girl 
with  a  look  of  business  in  both  of  her 
gray-blue  eyes,  and  the  second  office 
found  her  first  customer.  He  had  a 
discrepit  old  Caligraph  which,  in  its 
day,  was  a  mighty  good  machine,  but 
it  had  been  neglected.  Harriet  fixed  it 
up  in  about  an  hour,  and  the  fellow 
who  owned  it  made  no  objection  at  all 
when  she  charged  him  a  dollar.  She 
fixed  up  nine  machines  on  the  top 
floor  alone.  In  the  great  building 
where  more  than  4000  are  employed, 
several  hundred  of  them  are  steno- 
graphers and  typists.  If  there  was 
little  the  matter  with  the  machine  she 
charged  a  half  a  dollar,  and  if  there 
was  much,  she  charged  a  dollar,  and 
left  everybody  satisfied.  Seven  dollars 
and  a  half  for  a  day's  work  looked 
pretty  good  besides  ten  dollars  a  week. 
Mr.  Dick  Lawrence  said,  "Now  is  your 
chance,  take  it.  I  know  that  school 
crowd,  and  you  will  never  ^ct  any- 
where with  them,  and   I  am  dea  1   sure 


that  you  can  make  two  or  three  times 
what  they  will  ever  pay  you  and  not 
go  outside  of  the  office  blocks  down 
town  where  the  big  office  buildings 
are." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  career 
that  made  this  girl  independent.  It 
wasn't  long  till  she  found  out  that  a 
lot  of  people  only  bought  one  type- 
writer ribbon  at  a  time  in  the  small 
offices,  so  she  laid  in  a  stock  of  type- 
writer ribbons  and  carried  samples  of 
typewritnig  paper  carbon,  and  had 
typewriter  oil  and  everything  of  that 
kind  in  the  way  of  typewriter  supplies. 
She  bought  these  of  big  wholesale 
houses  and  pretty  nearly  doubled  her 
money,  and  before  her  first  season  was 
over  Harriet's  average  cleaned- up  was 
over  $40.00  a  week,  and  she  didn't  have 
any  regular  office  hours.  She  could  go 
when  she  got  ready  and  quit  when  she 
got  ready. 

I  don't  know  how  long  she  kept  this 
up;  three  or  four  or  five  years,  not 
more  than  that,  for  in  the  meantime, 
Mr.  Dick  Lawrence  didn't  get  "Re- 
spectfully declined"  from  many  of  his 
manuscripts,  and  by  and  by  he  had  a 
play  accepted  by  one  of  the  big  man- 
agers down  town.  It  was  not  a  com- 
plete fizzle  though  he  did  not  make  a 
great  deal  of  money  out  of  it,  but  he 
could  sell  his  stories  for  enough  to 
bring  him  in  an  income  of  $400  or  $500 
a  month.  Then  he  decided  that  he 
wanted  somebody  to  take  care  of  his 
typewriter,  and  who  do  you  suppose 
he  asked,  and  what  do  you  suppose  she 
said  about  looking  after  his  typewriter 
and  his  clothes?  Anyway,  Harriet 
writes  her  name  Mrs.  Richard  Law- 
rence now. 


ACCOUNTANCY— (Continued  from  page  19) 

Eclipse  Company 

Balance  Sheet 


Accounts  Receivable  $150,000 

Inventories  100.000 

Machinery  and  Equipment 100,000 

Land   and   Buildings 200,000 

Good  Will   390,000 


$940,000 


Notes   Payable   $100,000 

Accounts   Payable   40,000 

Capital  Stock: 

Issued  $800,000 

In  Treasury  300,000 

Outstanding  500,000 

Working  Capital  Suspense 300,000 

$940,000 


(d)Journal  entries  to  record  sal 
treasury  stock: 


Cash    

Working   Capital   Suspense.. 

Treasury   Stock  

Surplus     

(e) 


$150,000 
300,000 


$300,000 
150,000 


Eclipse  Company 
Balance  Sheet 


Cash    $  159,000 

Accounts    Receivable    150,000 

Inventories    100,000 

Land  and  Buildings 200,000 

Machinery   and    Equipment..  100,000 

Good  Will  390,000 


Notes  Payable  $  10(1,000 

Accounts  Payable  40,000 

Capital  Stock  80(1.000 

Surplus  150,000 


$1,090,000 


$1,090,000 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


E.  L.  BROWN 
Rockland,  Me. 


BORDERS 

Text  matter  is  often  enclosed  in 
decorative  borders,  and  we  show  in  this 
connection  a  bit  of  simple  scroll  work 
for  your  attention. 

Symmetrical  curves  are  absolutely 
essential  in  good  scroll  work.  Study 
closely  the  form  and  character  of  the 
scroll,  and  make  a  pencil  drawing  in 
detail  before  applying  the  ink.  Your 
outfit  need  not  be  an  elaborate  one — 
bristol  board,  assorted  sizes  of  broad 
pointed  lettering  pens,  T-square,  draw- 
ing board,  some  fine  pointed  pens  and 
Zanerian  India  Ink.  Also  a  few  good 
pencils,  either  Venus  or  Koh-i-noor, 
from  2  to  4  H  in  hardness,  are  satis- 
factory. 

Stud\-  color  values  very  critically, 
and  use  a  fine  pen  for  the  lighter  tones 
and  a  coarser  one  for  the  darker  values. 
Remember  this  —  every  line  means 
something  in  the  effect  of  the  finished 
product,  and  must  not  be  slighted. 
Outline  scroll  work  with  a  number  5 
lettering  pen. 

This  design  is  suitable  for  an  album 
page,  and  can  be  very  effectively 
wrought  in  colors  and  gold.  Try  it, 
and  let  us  see  the  result.  Our  criticisms 
and  suggestions  will  cost  you  nothing. 


The  students  in  Compton  Union  High 
School,  Compton,  Calif.,  are  doing  very 
fine  work  under  Grace  R.  Hillier.  Miss 
Hillier  is  quite  an  expert  business 
writer,  as  well  as  an  enthusiastic  pen- 
manship teacher.  She  is  able  to  show 
as  well  as  to  explain. 


Penmanship  Library 

The  famous  Madarasz  book  on  ornamental  penmanship 
containing  32  pages  of  the  finest  penmarship  in  the 
world.  The  book  contains  *2  fine  written  ear-ls.  4  sets  of 
capitals.  11  pages  of  script  writing  and  2  pages  of  flour- 
ishing.   Five  other  32  page  books.    (Can  fill  4000  orders.) 

The    Madarasz    Book $0.50 

Practical  and  Art  Lettering 30 

Lessons  in  Engraver's  Script 30 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Writing 50 

Madarasz  Engraver's  Scrint 30 

75  Lessons  in  Business  Writing 30 

AH  the  above  6  books  sent  for 1.00 

Two  60  cent  prerriums  sent  to  the  first  500  ordtrs  re- 
ceived for  the  8  books 
C.  W.  JONES.  224  Main    St.,      Brockton,   Mass. 


The  American  Shield 

Is  an  elaborate  pen  drawing  of  a  round  shield 
15J^  inches  in  diameter,  setting  forth  the  three 
thnigs  upon  which  the  destinv  of  America  hangs 
—HOME,  PATRIOTISM,  GOD.  It  contains 
14  birds,  13  stars,  a  wreath  of  roses,  other  part 
wreaths,  lettering,  much  flourishing,  and  a  bird 
nest  of  eggs.  It  took  three  vears  to  develop 
this  design,  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,000.00  in  labor 
and  money.  Expert  penmen,  printers,  and 
others  have  pronounced  it  as,  "The  finest  piece 
of  penmanship  I  ever  saw,"  "The  prettiest  thing 
I  ever  saw,"  "Wonderful."  "Marvelous"  "It 
ought  to  sell  for  $10.00  per  copy."  But  the 
price  is  only  $1.00  per  copy,  postpaid,  printed 
on  fine  white  enameled  paper,  16  XA  inches 
square.  More  than  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
your  money  back, — I  mean  it.  Order 
originator, — R.   L    Day,   De  Leon,  Texas. 
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The  Cleveland  School  of  Education 
and  the  Western  Reserve  University 
are  offering  handwriting  as  a  special 
subject  in  their  summer  session  this 
summer.  One  hour  daily,  with  two 
semester  hours  credit.  Teacher,  Miss 
Cavanah.  We  hope  that  other  Uni- 
versities will  follow  the  example  of 
Western  Reserve  in  allowing  college 
credit  for  work  in  handwriting  as  a 
special   subject. 

Cards  received  from  G.  D.  Jones,  Car- 

rollton,   Ga.,  show  that  Mr.  Jones  has 


beene  working  very  faithfully  on  hia 
penmanship,  and  that  he  has  the  neces- 
sary talent  to  become  a  top-notch  pen^ 
man. 

"HOW  TO  SELL" 

The  Money  Makers'  Magazine— "The  Main  Entrance  to 
Successful  Selling."  Tells  how,  when  and  what  to  sell. 
Puts  you  in  touch  with  fastest  selling  lines  and  hundreds 
of  reliable  manufacturers — many  of  whom  require  no 
previous  experience.  Famous  contributors;  "brass 
tacks"  departments;  interviews  with  successful  men  and 
women.  $2.00  a  year.  Special  combination  price  with 
"The  Business  Educator"  both  for  $2.25.  Sample  copy 
free*  HOW  TO  SELL 

Department  B.  E,  22  W.  Monroe  St.,       Chicago,  Illinois 


A     PROFITABLE     VOCATION 

Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cuds.  It  is  ejus*  to  do  RAPID.  CLEAN  CUT  LETTERING  with  our  im- 
proved Lettering  PenB.  MANY  STUDENTS  ARE  ENABLED  TO  CONTINUE  THEIR  STUDIES  THROUGH  THE 
COMPENSATION  RECEIVED  BY  LETTERING  PRICE  TICKETS  AND  SHOW  CARDS,  FOR  THE  SMALLER 
MERCHANT,  OUTSIDE  OF  SCHOOL  HOURS.  Practical  lettering  outfit  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading 
Pens.  1  color  of  Lettering  Ink,  sample  Show  Card  in  colors,  instructions,  figure,  and  alphabets  prepaid  $1.00 
PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS.  100  Pages  8x11. 
containing  122  plates  of  Commercial  Pen  alphabets  fin- 
ished Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc. — a  complete  instructor 
for  the  Marking  and  Shading  Pen.  prepaid.  One  Dollar. 
THE  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO. 
Dept.  B.        PONTIAC,  MICH..  U.  S.  A. 


Catalogue  free. 
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TWENTY    YEARS    OF    GROWTH 

The  Earnes  Commercial  School,  Denver,  Colorado,  was  founded  Aug..  1904,  by  E.  C.  and 
H.    E.    Barnes,   both   former  students   of   the   Zanerian    College. 

January  1,  1924,  the  school  moved  in  its  own  building  shown  above,  occupying  the  second 
and  third  floors.  The  building  is  modern  in  every  respect  and  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most 
complete   and  attractive   private   schools   in    America. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  offices,  office  practice  room,  supply  department,  five  shorthand 
and  typewriting  classrooms,  and  a  special  room  for  instruction  in  office  appliances.  On  the  third 
floor  is  the  bookkeeping  hall;  the  large  salesmanship  classrooms;  a  library  and  reading-room; 
a  lecture  room;  and  one  additoinal  shorthand  classroom.  The  second  and  third  floors  are 
connected  by  a  wide  front  stairway  and  a  fire-proof  built-in  back  stairway.  There  are  rest  rooms 
on   both   floors. 

To  the  left  of  the  main  stairway  on  the  second  floor  is  located  the  commodious  auditorium, 
which,  with  balcony,  seats  nearly  six  hundred  people.  It  has  a  fine  floor  and  fully  equipped 
stage,  so  that  entertainments  of  all  kinds  can  be  given,  inc'uding  plays.  The  general  assemblies 
of  the  school,  socials,  and  evening  entertainments  are  held  in  the  auditorium  ;  and  it  is  available 
to  the  public  at  a  very  reasonable  rental  when  not  needed  by  the  school. 

The  Barnes  Brothers  extend  a  cordial  invtiation  to  comiucic.ai  teachers  to  visit  them  in 
their  new  building  whenever  they  come  to  Denver. 

The  B.  E.  congratulates  these  gentlemen  on  their  success  in  building  up  a  large,  high  grade 
institution,  and  on  the  fact  that  they  have  erected  such  a  modern,  commodious,  attractive  build- 
ing in  which  to  house  it. 


Adolph  Ambrose,  the  knife  artist  of 
Janesville,  Wis.,  displays  unusual  skill 
in  carving  beautiful  designs  and  names 
on  cards.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  in- 
specting some  of  his  work  recently. 
One  of  the  finest  ornamental  letters  re- 
ceived in  April  was  from  the  pen  of 
Austin  Jones,  Bellevue,  Tex. 

The  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  High  School  be- 
lieves in  teaching  their  high  school 
boys  and  girls  a  good  strong  business 
hand.  A  bundle  of  fine  specimens  has 
been  received  from  L.  T.  Dobyns  of 
that  school. 

Miss  Martha  Hoegee,  teacher  in  the 
Huntington  Beach,  Calif.,  Public 
Schools  has  a  class  of  penmanship 
students  who  have  ability  to  write  ex- 
cellent, strong  handwriting. 

A  snappy,  neat,  well  printed  and  illus- 
trated catalog  has  been  received  from 
the  White  School  of  Business,  Peters- 
burg, \'a.  The  envelope  bearing  the 
catalog  was  addressed  in  an  attractive 
ornamental  hand  by  Geo.  L.  White, 
Pres.,  who  appreciates  the  value  of 
good  handwriting  in  advertising. 

The  pupils  under  Ednah  M.  Harris, 
Salem,  W.  Ya..  high  school  and  public 


schools  are  working  very  conscien- 
tiously on  their  penmanship  and  are 
succeeding.  A  large  number  of  the 
pupils  succeeded  in  getting  their  work 
up  to  the  Zaner  Method  Certificate 
Standard. 

Miss  Bertha  H.  Summerfield,  Camden, 
N.  J.,  the  efficient  and  enthusiastic 
teacher,  is  securing  fine  results  from 
the  pupils  in  Camden  Public  Schools 
and  Junior   High  School. 

Louise  Dowtin,  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  sent 
us  a  package  of  specimens  showing 
that  her  pupils  are  coming  to  the  front 
in   penmanship. 

Lillian  C.  Olson,  who  writes  a  very 
beautiful  hand  and  who  is  supervisor 
of  writing  in  the  Findlay  Public 
School,  is  securing  good  co-operation 
from  her  pupils  and  teachers,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  fine  specimens  of  pen- 
manship received  from  her  pupils. 

A.  E.  Rodman,  manager  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  Business  College,  writes  a  very 
fine  hand  as  displayed  by  an  attractive 
signature  to  a  letter  recently  received 
from  him.  California  at  the  present 
time  seems  to  have  an  unusually  large 
number  of  fine  penmen. 


Mr.  F.  G.  London,  local  director  oi 
Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  New  York 
City,  has  been  with  that  company  for 
about  twenty-one  years.  About  four 
years  ago  he  left  England  to  open  up 
a  branch  office  for  the  firm  in  Toronto. 
Canada.  He  was  recently  selected  to 
fill  the  position  as  Director  of  the  New 
York  Office.  Mr.  C.  A.  Pitman  re- 
ports that  since  that  time  rapid  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  increasing  the 
volume  of  business. 

During  March  Mr.  London  visited 
London  and  Bath,  England,  where  he 
renewed  his  acquaintances  and  friend- 
ship with  former  colleagues.  Mr.  Lon- 
don is  a  young  man  full  of  vigor  and 
shorthand  enthusiasm,  and  has  had 
wide  and  valuable  experience. 


North  Central  High  School,  Spokane. 
Washington,  is  securing  some  very  fine 
penmanship  work.  Seventy-one  of  their 
pupils  recently  won  High  School  Cer- 
tificates. This  speaks  well  for  the  in- 
struction given  in  that  school. 

Miss  Emma  Watkins  of  Crawford. 
Neb.,  will  teach  commercial  subjects 
the  Frances  Shimer  School,  Mt.  Car- 
roll, Illinois,  the  coming  school  year. 

George  R.  Harrington,  for  the  last  few 
years  with  Washington  College,  Ches- 
tertown,  Md.,  has  accepted  the  Prin- 
cipalship  of  Brown's  Business  College 
Bloomington,   Illinois. 

Miss  Lola  Newman,  a  graduate  of  thi 
1924  class  of  Bethany  College,  Linds- 
borg,  Kansas,  will  teach  the  cominj; 
year  in  the  Alva,  Okla.,  High  School. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  is  showing  excellent 
results  in  penmanship  among  the  gradi 
students.  The  students  are  workint 
faithfully  to  get  their  writing  up  to  a 
high  standard,  and  surely  are  succeed- 
ing if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that 
188  students  reached  the  standard  for 
certificates. 
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ILLUMINATING 

AND  ENGROSSING 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 


Scranton.  Pa. 


RESOLUTION   ENGROSSING 

The  accompanying  set  of  engrossed 
resolutions  will,  I  trust,  be  nt  interest 
to  the  student  of  engrossing  because 
there  is  nothing  intricate  or  elaborate 
about  them,  either  in  design  or  execu- 
tion. In  this  particular  piece  of  work 
there  were  no  measurements  made  of 
any  kind  except  to  lay  a  line  up  thru 
the  center  of  the  sheet,  and  a  border 
line  all  around  the  sides  and  top  and 
bottom  of  the  sheet.  This  of  course 
was  done  in  light  pencil  lines,  to  be  re- 
moved later  after  completion  of  work. 
The  lettering  was  all  executed  with 
Soennecken  pens  of  various  widths  and 
retouched  here  and  there  with  a  fine 
pen.  The  display  lines  were  shaded 
with  a  brush  and  water  color,  using  a 
mixture  of  Pavne's  grav  and  lamp 
black. 

It  is  best  to  use  water  proof  India 
ink  for  the  lettering,  especially  in  the 
display  lines  where  the  wet  brush  is 
certain  to  touch,  and  in  putting  on  the 
shading. 

Inks  and  other  supplies  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  "Business  Educator"  or 
"Zaner  &  Bloser  Co." 


AN   ORNAMENTAL  STYLE 

Penmanship  has  helped  hundreds  become  PROFESSIi  N- 
ALS.  Send  for  proof.  Your  name  on  six  styles  of  cards 
if  yon  send  10c.  A.  P.  MEUB,  Expert  Penman,  2051 
N.  Lake  Ave..  Pasadena,  Cal. 


urprise  awaiting  yoQ  if  you 


E.  E.  JACKSON 

10c  for  samples  of  his 

1  doz.  35c;  S  doz,  H.    Order  TODAY! 

22  W.  30th  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


Card  Writing 


A  REAL  GLOSS  INK 

Dries  with  a  rich  black  glosa  but  has  a 
fine  black  hair  line.  Flows  almost  like 
fluid  ink.  Sample  2-oz.  bottle,  postpaid, 
25    cents. 
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WILLIAM  G.  PENGELLY 

Handwriting  Expert  and  Specialist  in 
Suspected  Documents 

Established  1895.     Highest  References. 

616  Hartman  Bldg.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


S.  E.  LESLIE 

3201  EUCLID  AVE.      CLEVELAND,   OHIO 


Fine  Penmanship  for  Bookkeeping.  Cor- 
respondence and  Penmanship  Texts.  Send 
copy   for   estimate. 


THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 

' America' *  Handwriting  Magazine 

Devoted  to  Penmanship  and  Commercial 
Education 

Contains  Lessons  in 

Business   Writing 
Accounting 
Ornamental  Writing 
Lettering 
Engrossing 

Articles  on  the  Teaching  and 
Supervision    of    Penmanship. 

Yearly  subscription  price  $1.25.    Special  club 
rates  to  schools  and  teachers.     Sample  copies 
sent  on  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
55  Fifth  Avenue                New  York 

UUKIHG    SPARE  TIME 

o  Become  a  Good   Penman," 

Frse.     Your  name  on  card  if 

lose  stamp.  F.W.  TAHBLTN,  406  ftldgc  Bldg.,  ban  City,  Mo. 


IEARN     AT   HOttt 
Write  for  book.      *  How 

and  beaatifal  specimens 


There  are  many  penholders  on  the  market;  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
SIONAL ia  the  only  penholder  that  haa  won   its   reputation  on   its  own  merit  for 
ornamental  writing-.     The  thin  atem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made   success- 
fully with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.      (Look  for  the 
brand.)     The  A.  "Magnusson  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship. 
8'inch  plain,  each  35c;  8  inch  inlaid.  75c;  12  Inch  plain.  75c;  12  inch  inlaid.  $1.35. 

A.  MAGNUSSON.  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY.  ILL. 
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Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


"TEBTO      H0.604E.F. 

s -■>-?. ?.£$£.  zJ.     Double  Elastic  Pen 


No.  601  E.  F.  Magnum  Quill  Pen 

'ens  stand  in  the   front  rai 
Temper,  Elasticity  and  Dur 

Sold  by  all  Stationers 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

Alfred  Field  &  Co. ,  Inc..  Sole  Agent, 
93  Chamber*  St.  New  York  City 


An  Order  From  One  Who  Knows. 
Obey !     Obedience  Is  Gold! 

"You  should  let  others  see  yoor  work  and 
receive  inspiration  Irom  it."    E.  A.  Lupfer. 
You  should  do  your  part,  too!   See  by  your- 
self and  be  inspired.    Send  45  cts.  for  one 
dozen  written   cards   and   a  specimen   for 
rfa  your  scrap  book.    If  you   are  not  satisfied 
:  drop  me  a  card  and  I  shall  refund  your 
ley.    A  fair  proposition,  is  it  not? 

M.  OTERO  COLMENERO. 
i  909,   San  Juan,  PORTO  RICO 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Script  Specialist 

P.  O.  Drawer  982  RO  HESTER.  N,  Y. 

The  finest  script  for  Bookkeeping  Illus- 
trations, etc.,  copy  for  which  is  prepared  for 
the  engraver.     Send  copy  for  estimate. 


W.  L.  Ohmert,  Vice  President  of  the  Office  Training  School,  Columbus,  Ohio,  who 
wrote  the  above  ornamental  signatures,  finds  that  pupils  become  more  interested  in 
business  penmanship  by  seeing  their  names  elegantly  written  in  ornamental  penmanship. 
100%  of  his  pupils  read  the  Business   Edu 


BOOK    REVIEWS 


Our  read' 
but   especially 


Advertise  Your  Wants     The  B.  E.  Brings  Results 


interested  in  books  of  merit, 
_  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  boolcs  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers  to  determine  its  value. 

Actual  Business  Correspondence,  by  P. 
H.  Deffendall,  Principal  of  Blair 
High  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Published  by  MacMillan  Company. 
New  York  City.  Cloth  cover,  267 
pages. 

This  text  is  one  of  a  scries  comprising  the 
Read  System  of  Commercial  Texts,  edited  by 
Harlan  Eugene  Read.  A  fact  seldom  realized 
by  the  student  is  that  the  writing  of  good  busi- 
ness letters  is  one  of  the  best  paid  of  all  office 
tasks.  The  correspondent  is  usually  better  paid 
than  the  bookkeeper,  the  stenographer,  the  bill- 
ing clerk,  the  time  clerk,  or  the  cashier.  So 
important  is  the  work  of  the  writer  of  letters 
that  in  most  small  concerns  the  proprietor  him- 
self does  it. 

Deffendall's  Actual  Business  Corespondence 
has  claims  upon  the  attention  of  commercial 
teachers  and  students  similar  to  those  of  his 
companion  book.  Actual  Business  English.  Five 
of  these  claims  are  of  special  importance:  111 
Adaptation  of  the  projecl  method.  C2)  Practi- 
cal and  Modern  Subject  Matter.  (.11  A  text 
for  beginners,  i  li  Elimination  of  old  fashioned 
phrases.  (5)  Use  ol  scientific  salesmanship  as 
basis    of   good    letter    writing. 


Cost    Accounts,    in    two    volumes,    by 
George  Hills  Newlove,  Ph.D.,  C.P.A. 
Published  by  The  White  Press  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.     Cloth 
•  cover,  183  pages. 

This  volume  is  not  a  contribution  to  the 
science  of  cost  accounting  but  is  simply  a  text 
book.  It  is  prepared  in  the  belief  that  as  most 
students  know  but  little  about  factories,  it  is 
sound  pedagogy  to  introduce  the  subject  of  cost 
accounting  to  accounting  students  by  merely 
outlining  the  managerial  and  statistical  aspects 
of  the  subject  and  the  cost  problems  of  the 
specific  industries.  The  need  of  emphasizing 
the  accounting  aspects  of  cost  accounting  is 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  in  most  curricula, 
courses  in  factory  management,  business  statis- 
tics and  specialized  accounting  follow  the  course 
in   cost  accounting. 


System   of   Lessons  of  Accounting,   in 

two     series,     by     C.     Panayotopoulo. 
Professor  of  Accounting  in  the  Uni- 
versity    College     of     Commerce     of 
Athens.  Active  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican   Association    of    University    In- 
structors  in   Accounting.      Published 
by      P.      D.      Sakellarious,      Athens, 
Greece.     Cloth  cover,  534  pages. 
This   book-   is   based   on   an   original   scientific 
and   pedagogical   method   combined   with   the  re- 
spective   knowledge    of    commercial    economy— 
commercial    mathematics   as    well   as   of   commer- 
cial legislation. 
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Textbook  of  Industrial  Cost  Account- 
ing, by  Paul  M.  Atkins.  Published 
by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.. 
New  York.     Cloth  cover,  396  pages. 

A    text    aiming    to    give    the    student    of    cost 
ing   .1   basis  tor  gaining  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding oi  tins  phase  of  business  control. 

While  many   practical  questions  and   exercises 
are   included,   particular  emphasis  is   placed   upon 
mp!ete  report — based  on  actual  investiga- 
tion   of   one    company — to   be    required    of    every 


Public  Speaking  for  Business  Men,  by 
William  G.  Hoffman,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor   of    Public    Speaking,    Boston 
University.      Published    by    the    Mc- 
Graw-Hill    Book     Co.,     Inc.,     New 
York.     Cloth  cover,  300  pages. 
A    thorough    and    sensible    discussion    of    the 
modern   problem  of   speaking  for  business  occa- 
like    business   dinners,    talks    to   salesmen, 
talks    at    executive    conferences,    committee    re- 
ports, convention  speeches,  etc.     The  book  is  a 
I  radical  explanation  of  how  to  prepare  a  speech, 
how   to  find  and  select  proper  material,  how  to 
speak  well  and  how   to  win  an  audience.     This 
is  not  a  handbook  on  declamation — it  is  a  plain, 
practical    guide    to   greater    effectiveness    in   the 
prosaic   matter  of  talking  well  on  business   sub- 
jects at  business  functions  and  meetings. 


terial  and  the  completi  *  rganization.  I  atei  tin 
Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc.,  gave  the 
movement  its  official  endorsement  and  assisted 
in  the  organization  of  classes  in  leading  pub- 
lishing centers.  Some  one  thousand  students 
were  enrolled  the  first  year  with  a  graduation  of 
approximately  seventy  per  cent.  The  educa- 
tional committee  having  the  entire  work  in 
hand  were  fortunate  in  arranging  with  the 
Business  Training  Corporation  for  the  collec- 
tion and  compilation  of  text  material  for  the 
and  for  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  the  classes.  The  text  material  of  the  fifteen 
lessons  used  by  the  classes  was  obtaind  by  in- 
terviewing leading  indutrial  publishers  and 
managers  of  various  departments. 


Commercial    Law    Cases,    in    two    vol- 
umes.  Volume   I,   Contracts — Sales — 
Agency.     Volume  II,  Negotiable  In- 
struments ■ — ■  Partnership  —  Corpor- 
ations,   by    Hugh    W.    Babb,    B.A., 
L.L.B.,      and      Harold      L.      Perrin, 
L.L.M.,  Ph.D.     Published  by  George 
H.     Doran     Company,     New     York. 
Cloth  cover.     Volume   I,   536  pages; 
Yollume  II,  414  pages. 
The  publication  of  this  work  makes  available 
for    the    first    time    one    of    the    most    valuable 
contributions    to    the    studv    of    commercial    law. 
Professors    Harold    L.     Perrin    and    Hugh    W. 
Babb   have    successfully   combined   in   one    work 
the  textbook  and  case  methods  of  teaching  law. 
Each  section  is  prefaced  by  a  brief,  lucid  state- 
ment  of  the  point  of  law  about  to  be  treated; 
then    follow    two,    three,    or    four    decisions,    di- 
gested,   and     showing    the    application     of    the 
principle. 

Schools  of  commerce,  colleges,  business  hous- 
es and  individuals  will  find  this  book  invaluable. 
An  immense  amount  of  labor  has  gone  into  the 
work,  thousands  of  cases  have  been  studied  to 
lay  the  whole  wealth  of  court  decisions  before 
the  student.  Both  of  the  authors  are  practicing 
lawyers  and  both  are  of  the  teaching  staff  of 
Boston  University,  College  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

A  book  that  is  invaluable  to  Students,  Busi- 
ness Men,  Teacher;.  Lawyers  and  any  one 
having  to  do  with  the  application  of  Commer- 
cial Law. 

Elements  of  Retailing,  by  Ruth  Leigh. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Cloth  cover,  385 
pages. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  primarily  as  a 
beginner's  textbook  in  retailing.  Its  purpose 
is  to  present  a  simple  outline  of  the  elements 
and  principles  of  modern  storekeeping.  It  is 
entirely  non-technical  and  assumes  no  practical 
knowledge  of  retailing  on  the  part  of  the 
student. 


Self-Proving    Business   Arithmetic,    bv 

Thomas  T.  Goff.     Published  by  The 

Macmillan     Company,     New     York. 

Cloth   cover,  316  pages. 

In      his      SELF -PROVING      BUSINESS 

ARITHMETIC  Mr.   Goff  presents  as  the  basis 

for  the  students'  work  the  plan  of  requiring  the 

student    to    prove    the    correctness    of    his    own 

work   before   turning   it   in.      Every    problem    in 

aithmetic    can    be    worked   two    ways,    or   more. 

You   may   add   up    or    down.      You   may    figure 

interest    by    calculating   first    at    six    per    cent    or 

you   may   use   first   the    given    rate.      You    may 

compute  a  series  of  discounts  one  at  a  time  or 

by    first   reducing   the   value   of   the  series    to   a 

single    result.      When    you    multiply    a    number 

by  a  fraction  vou  mav   divide  first  or  multiply 

first.      In    all    these    cases   the    results    must    be 

the  same. 


How  to  Teach  the  Fundamental   Sub- 
jects, in  two  volumes,  by  Calvin   N. 
Kendall  and  George  A.  Mirick.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany,   The     Riverside     Press,     Qam- 
bridge,  Mass.  Cloth  cover,  329  pages. 
This  book  discussed  the  teaching  of  the  com- 
mon   fundamental    subjects    found    in    elementary 
schools.     It  also  contains  suggestions  as  to  what 
should   make    up   the    course   of   study    in    these 
subjects,   and   it   attempts   to   set   forth   some  of 
the   principles   that    should    underlie   methods    of 
instruction   and  determine  the  selection  of  sub- 
ject-matter.    It  is  essentially  a  book  for  the  use 
of   teachers  and   supervisors  of  schools  and   for 
those  who  are  preparing  to  be   teachers. 


The  Mental  Spark  Plug,  by  F.  D.  Van 

Amburgh.      Published   by   the   Silent 

Partner    Company,    Inc.,    New   York 

City,  N.  Y.     Cloth  cover,  375  pages. 

After    many    interviews    with    thinkers    and 

doers,   covering   a    period   of   several    years,    the 

author    resolved    to    write    a    book    that    would 

seem  to  supply  a  univesal  need — a  textbook  for 

thinkers — a   mental   spark   plug  for   doers. 

Every  man,  woman,  boy  or  girl  of  today  is 
frequently  called  upon  to  write,  talk  or  cor- 
respond on  some  subject  that  may  require  a 
little  research  for  what  is  termed  "expression". 
Next  to  knowing  when  to  end  a  talk,  a  paper 
or  a  letter,  the  hardest  thing  is  to  know  how- 
to  begin.  This  book  is  to  start  your  rrain 
of  thought. 

In  this  book  you  will  find  about  three  hun- 
dred different  subjects — practical,  workable  sub- 
jects— that  cover  present-day  human  activities 
and  all  written  in  plain,  understandable.  United 
States  English. 


Industrial  Publishing,  by  Horace  M. 
Swetland.  Published  by  the  New 
York  Business  Publishers  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  New  York  City,  New7 
York.     Cloth  cover,  289  pages. 

The  romance  of  industry  has  no  chapter  more 
interesting  than  the  story  of  Industrial  Publish- 
ing. Born  of  industrial  necessity  and  nurtured 
by  industrial  progress,  it  has  grown  into  a 
great  industry  itself.  Busy  with  the  great  stor- 
ies of  individual  industries,  the  basis  of  its  own 
literature  lay  dormant  until  awakened  by  a 
demand  for  industrial  training  in  its  own  field. 
Then  the  New  York  Rusiness  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation fathered  the  School  of  Industrial  Jour- 
nalism,   financed    the    preparation    of    text    ma- 


For  Your  Scrap  Book 

A  varied  collection  for  $1.00 

Your  name  on  One  Doz.  Cards,       .  35 
Flourish  for  Framing  1.00 

W.    A.    BOTTS,    Penman 

Tyler  Commercial  College  TYLER.  TEX. 


The  New  Lightline  Shorthand 

Excels  in  legibility,  brevity,  simplicity.  Easy 
to  leant,  write,  read  and  teach.  An  extended 
"literature"  is  not  needed.  A  teacher  of  forty 
years'  experience  writes :  "Vou  have  a  good 
system,  as  good  as  Pitman  and  Gregg,  and  some 
of  yours  is  admirable."  Name  on  request.  Price 
of  book,  $2.00.  Examination  copv  50c.  DAILY 
PUBLISHING  CO.  Box  833;  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


Spencerian 

School  Pens 


Spencerian  Steel  Pens  are 
the  best  for  schoolroom  use 
because  they  outwear  any  two 
ordinary  pens.  They  retain 
their  smooth-writing  points 
longer  against  the  misuse  and 
hard  wear  that  children  put 
upon  pens.  Children  become 
better  writers  quickly  with 
these  good  tools. 

For  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury' Spencerian  Steel  Pens 
have  been*  the  standard  for 
school  pens.  Twelve  school 
pens — three  of  each  number — 
and  our  handwriting  booklet 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 
Please   mention    this   publica- 


Spencerian  Pen  Companv 
349  Broadway  New  York 

No.  1 — College,  fine  point; 

double  elastic. 
-Vo.     - — Counting    House, 
excellent   for    bf>okka.p- 


h'o.  o — School,  fine  point, 

semi-elaatie. 

.Yo.    hi  —  Intermediate, 
Tied,  point;  stiff  action. 


ONE  HUNDRED 
WRITING  LESSONS 

By  H.    W.  FLICK INC ER 

A  very  valuable  work  for  all  who  wish 
to  become  finished  professional  pen- 
men—a work  every  penmen  or  person 
interested  in  penmanship  should  have. 
Mr.  Flickinger  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leading  penmen 
and  teachers  of  America, 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.00. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY, 

6 1 2  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


cjpecial  attention  given 
~io  reproduction  of  Script 
and 'Penmanship  Copies 

cThe  GIerrt3/° 

Engraving  Co. 

Engravers 
'>/:  Designers 
(9  Illustraforvs 

Columbus,    Ohio 
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itu  Cmmril  uf  flu*  (Our  uf  <rfeirm#i 

cir    a     regular-      uioctiiuj     Nclc*      ii-cbruaw    13\.~!.'?.  1P:H     ~~ 
iiYesourcb    by  J^-llicrriinm    "^osopli  L&.  ?Uc  UVnotylS 

-><  i\t/is.  (The  tllty  CTpiuiril  nt*  (ftm<tgu.  is  iMViKTlvHicmc>>n.ni  fit* 

cxprcssuia  public  appreciation  or.  .nib    respect"  fir,  those    ot    Mir   citizens" 
ww  have  contributed  to  the.  envelopment  ano  pvoarcss  of  this  *c!tt>*.  aifir 

Iiiivc  upbelo  hiab  stauaarOs   ol~  intcaritv  in  civic  ano  private    affairs:  ano 

VW\ if yJH Xc  other  public  recreational   pursuit  in  rliis  country  Ivis  move  cn_ 

rinisiostic   ocvohscs    than  professional    baseball,  a  lUtuto.  jyljteb.  bv  its  verv_ 

nature,   requires    clean    sportsmanship    lis    much""  as  athletic    skill  aniona 

its?    players:   ano   onlv  .so  foilit.  as   fair  ano    uutitintco   sportsmanship  prevails 

in  professional    baseball    can    ir   retain   its    present"'    warm     place    in  tijc  heart-  op 

-Imcrica. ano  eonmiaui*  its  present  oovotiou    its    j-iFc  sPrcat  ."--huorican  S'ainc;  a  title 

it  1ms  enjovev   ano'  Ciirnco  omnia,  the  prist    halt"  eeiitiuv:  ano 

I  \<  iy--/i>.  tjTtK  outstauoiiui  tiaure  in .-Inievicaii  baseball  tooav  is  our  tcllow- 
townsman.  >charlos ~J.e\musl:cv:  bom  in  ^l.n'auto.  tlic  owner  ot  trie  cbicaaoWhite 
Sox  iNischall  iVam.  ano  who.  tor  almost    Httv  wars,  as  plover  uumaiier  aiio  eivnei- 


y~,/\  -i .  ^nv.U.llllHttlu'JJ,  practically  alone  aitb  shuik-lvmoce-.  ivirli  irroprcsstblv 
conra.|e  ano  inoehitiaaWe  purpose,  has  wadci  a  victorious  Kittle  lunttiisr  those  who 
haw  attempted  to   Siscrcoit    potcssioual  baseball  ano   Ixis  viaonnisly  ano  success— 
___  hillv  cmploveo   lvs_myhtv_efrorts   in  his  tiabt  tor  the  ryhr  ano  1ms  scourae^ 
the  auittv  ones  tvoin   the  i»emplc  of"  iNtseball:  all  ro  Tiis   everlasting  alow,  to  the  appro- 
bation ot  hasckill  aMicrents  everywhere,   into  to  the  enthusiastic  approval  ot"  all  t'liicnao: 
therefore,  he  it 
S()l.\  i  i ).  fjlytrwe express  .to  (£harles?4.t)cnnisltej:   the  public  flrah'hioe  of 
£bieailo_  tor  his  successful  efforts    in   raisiua,  ano  niaintainiiui  the  stanJaro 
ot  pvotessional    anJ    oraaniioo  KiseKill    in  fliis  eoimrrv.  at^  iii  eteaiisina  its 
__  ranhs   ot_  rii»'se  who  haw  attempted  to  retlect  upon  its  hoijor,  ai^  ehorisli  Ige. 
hope  tti>xt _all  his  hitinc  ivais  may  Iv  blosseo-  with  vi«tor  ano  boalrb,  to  sustain  him  in 
his  aim   tor  clean   sportsmanship,  rtno  that  he  inav""bc  tlic  eoiitimiiiui   inspiration  of 
rlie  present  anJ  rtitiuv    aeneratioiis    of  baseball    ptavcrs   auJ  cnrhiTsiasts  as    :iiic_ 
&ran>  tf*lo  !>ltan  of"  :?asel\tir:   amV  he  it  tiirrlicr 

:  x  >1.\  <  1  >  iTRat  w.  the  memlvis  of"  tlie_|eitv  Council  of  tlie  &tv  of"  t?hie»xj». 
heiua  all  peisonallv  iicmiainteS  wirli  tlie  fine  character  possessed  hv  irharles  _~i. 
*?oniTsl;o'.  take  tliis  moans  oroxprossiiia,  to  the  follonvrs  of  baseball  _  throiiiihonr 
tlie  nation  our  miailovcb  eonfiicHce  in  tiim  anJ  our  appreciation  of  his  aallant 

tnihl   to  pveserx'C    rlic  clean  name  of"  baseball.- 
■i><  ^.  :Tiie  IjamNs    ot"  ti>o  "'llawv  &<&  tlie  (StviJlcrU  of  rlic j?ity  of"  Chiciijio  atib 
the  Corporate  ^cal  rlyreof;  tliis  tliirteentli  \iv  of  i'vln-uarv,  _~1:?.  IS1** 
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product  of    C.    L,    Cook   of    the    Ha 


ng    Studio,    Chicago,    lit. 
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THIS  MAGAZINE  IS  A  SAMPLE 
OF  OUR  PRINTING 


Summer  School  season  is  near.     Let  us 
figure  on  your  requirements  in 

Catalogs, 
Announcements 
and  Circulars 


Prompt  Service,    Good  Work  and 
Fair  Prices 


THE  HANN  &  ADAIR  PRINTING  CO. 

133   East  Chestnut  St. 
COLUMBUS,   OHIO 


Ho 


guide 
thus 
phere 


FRENCH  or 
SPANISH 


New 

Conversational 

Method 


>u  like  to  have  an  educated,  unob- 
:  you  conversational  practice  in  either 
n?  One  who  would  speak  to  you  as 
uld    wish — fast    or    slow,    who    would 

another  native  teacher 


mid  you  like  to  ha 

teach   you   to   read  and   write   the   langi 

unding  you   with  practically   the  same  at 

hough  you   were   living  abroad? 

This    is    now    possible    through    the     New     Coi 

sational    Method   evolved    in    Europe  and   introduce 

America    by    the    I.    C.    S.    School    of    Languages. 

dorsed  by   both   the   French  and  Spanish    Embassii 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Free  Sample  Record 


NAME  CARDS,  ORNATE  STYLE 


One  dozen  25c.  Two  d, 
GEO.W.  AHNEMAN,  Waits 


ren  4Sc 

s,  Minnesota. 


HIGH  GRADE 


Diplomas^ 

CERTiriCATES. 


Catalog  and  Samples  Free 

HOWARD  &.  BROWN 

ROCKLAND      MAINE 


SOME  LONGER,  some  larger,  but 

pgwawmj.    hwnwfcll,    NONE  BETTER. 

PRICES  RIGHT,  m  a^s.™,,,.  <.»!- 


IT  PAYS  TO  READ  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 


Enftrosstr,  Illuminator  ind  Designer 
Scranton  Real  Es'ale  Bid?..      SCRANTON,  PA. 


A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

AT  HOME 
You  can  earn  a  B.  C.  S.,  B.  Accts.,  M. 
Accts.,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Pen- 
manship, while  teaching.  Other  college  work. 
Special  Summer  School  for  resident  work. 
Other  courses  including  Salesmanship,  Pub- 
lic Speaking,  High  School,  Accounting, 
Short  Story  Writing,  Poultry  Culture,  Phy- 
sical Education,  all  taught  by  experts. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 
Dr.  Charles  P.  SteinmeU,  Bernard  Mac- 
fadden,  Elbert  Hubbard  II. 
Mere  calls  for  graduates  than  we  can 
supply.  Tuition  at  cost.  Personal  atten- 
tion. Standard  textbooks.  Write  for  in- 
formation. 

THE   PEOPLES  COLLEGE 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION? 

(Formerly  the  Stenographer  &  Phonographic  World) 

A  monthly  magazine  covering  all  depart- 
ments of  Commercial  Education. 

Strong:  departments  presided  over  by  well- 
known  teachers  for  those  who  teach  any 
branch  of  commercial  education,  including 
business  administration,  accountancy,  and 
court  reporting-. 


Single  copy  J 5c.  Annual  subscription  SI .50 
Send  for  Sample  Copy 

JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION, 
44  N.  4th  St.  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Through  the  Palmer  Method  Penmanship  Summer  Schools 


Superv 
ntly    their    SALARIES. 
THE   MOST    SUCCESSFUL   PENMANSHIP    SUPERVISORS 


chools 


EFFICIENCY    and    fr 
were    trained    in    the 


IN  FIVE  WEEKS  FASCINATING  STUDY  AND  PRACTICE  of  the  Mechanics 
and  Pedagogy  of  Palmer  Method  Handwriting  in  the  PALMER  METHOD  SUMMER 
SCHOOLS  grade  teachers  can  learn  how  to  transform  the  too  often  dreary  writing 
lesson  into  the  most  joyful  period  of  the  day.  and  make  handwriting  a  vitalizing 
educational    power    in    correlation    with    all    other    school    subjects. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  and  PRINCIPALS  attend  these  schools  and  the  ENROLL- 
MENT is  NATIONAL. 

For  Catalogs  of  the  THREE  PALMER  PENMANSHIP  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  write 


Cedar    Rapids,    Io 


College,   Cedar   Rapids,   Ic 
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WANTED 

Field  Man.  High  grade,  experienced  field 
man  by  prosperous  business  school  in  large 
Middle-West  city.  Must  have  clean  record, 
be  honest  and  forceful.  Address  M I D- 
WEST,  care  Business  Educator,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


WANTED 

Solicitor— experienced.  HOFFMANN'S  MIL- 
WAUKEE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  219  Wells 
Street,   Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

FINE  PENMAN 

And  commercial  teacher  desires  to  make  a 
change.  If  you  want  a  teacher  address,  Box 
189,   Bellevue,  Texas 


A-l     I'm  in  it  ii   and 
Commercial  Teacher 

Open  for  immediate  employment  or  for  fall 
term.  Experience  in  Public  Schools.  Normal 
School  and  Business  Colleges.  Some  ex- 
perience as  solicitor.  Also  served  as  Execu- 
tive Secretary  and  Business  Manager  for 
Public  Schools.  Address  Box  551,  care 
Business    Educator,    Columbus,    Ohio. 


A  very  fine  ornamental  letter  has  been 
received  from  C.  W.  Jones,  principal  of 
the  Brocton,  Mass..  Business  College. 
Very  few  commercial  school  men  can 
equal  Mr.  Jones  when  it  comes  to  writ- 
ing a  professional  hand.  His  work  is 
very  skillful,  tasty,  and  attractive.  Mr. 
Jones  is  doing  his  part  to  encourage 
better  penmanship.  His  penmanship 
books  which  he  published  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  one  interested  in 
fine  penmanship. 

Wanted  — Teachers 

Teachers,  30,  (15  male,  15  female).  Desire 
applications  from  business  managers,  teachers 
and  solicitors  who  are  now  located  or  desire  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  following  cities: 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Toledo,  Columbus, 
Cincinnati,  Atlanta,  Louisville,  Indianapolis, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis, 

New  Business  College  Plan.  Also  'EARN 
While  You  LEARN"  plan. 

Write  HOFFMANN'S  MILWAUKEE  BUS- 
INESS COLLEGE,  219  Wells  Street,  Mil- 
waukee,  Wisconsin. 


A  Better  Position  for  YOU 

If  you  are  not  receiving  as  much  salary  as  you  should  be  receiving,  or  if  you 
desire  to  make  a  change  write  to  the  Teachers'  Agencies  advertising  in  the 
B.  E.    They  help  many  others  and  can  help  you.    Write  them  today. 


TEACHERS    GOME    WEST   ING  POSITION:     Rural,   Grade    or 

High  School  in  any  state  west  of  the 
the  Mississippi  River.     Write  us  at  once.     Not  an  agency. 

Neither  ENROLLMENT  FEE  nor  COMMISSION  Charged 

Teachers  Information  Bureau  p-2°-37ox  Denver,  Colo. 


We  have  calls  for  Commercial  Teachers  —  Also  Teachers  of  Penmanship 

OHIO  VALLEY  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Mentor.  Kentucky 


A    J.  JOLLY.  Manger 


412  Sycamore  St..  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


The    XA/j^cf    and     AlacLa    Free  Registration.    Enroll  Now! 

^__    VTC31    _k    r^!CI9r\Cl       experienced,  personal  service 
Hundreds  of  Commercial  Teachers  Needed  for  Entire    West 

E.L.  HUFF  TEACHERS' AGENCY,  MISSOULA,  MONTANA 


™e  Great  Lakes  Teachers'  Agency  <**. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


CHAMPIONS 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Business 
Educator,  E.  L.  Glick  seems  a  little 
disturbed  at  the  claim  of  a  certain  pen- 
man as  being  the  champion  all-round 
penman  of  the  world,  so  Glick  is  going 
to  accept  his  challenge  for  a  contest. 

The  word  "champion"  does  seem 
rather  a  misfit  for  anything  pertaining 
to  art  work.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
"champion"  musician,  "champion"  ar-i 
tist  or  "champion"  poet?  Of  course 
ornamental  penmanship  is  not  consid- 
ered as  high  an  art  as  music,  painting 
or  sculpture,  but  it  is  an  art  neverthe- 
less, and  the  same  elements  apply  to  it 
that  do  to  other  arts. 

If  any  one  in  a  fair  contest  can  jump 
one-half  inch  higher  than  any  other 
person  in  the  world,  it  is  only  fair  to 
call  him  the  champion  jumper.  Or  if 
he  can  lick  any  other  man — knock  him 
out  and  put  him  to  sleep,  he  has  a  right 
to  be  called  the  champion  fighter.  Or 
if  he  can  eat  more  pie  at  one  sitting  in 
a  fair  and  square  contest,  he  deserves 
the  distinction  of  being  recognized  as 
the  champion  pie  eater. 

I  don't  believe  Michael  Angelo  was 
ever  called  the  Champion  Artist  of  the 
world,  although  I  have  often  heard  him 
referred  to  as  one  of  the  greatest  ar- 
tists that  ever  lived.  If  Kreisler,  El- 
man  or  Heifetz  should  call  himself 
the  Champion  Violinist  of  the  world, 
they  would  probably  be  held  up  to 
ridicule,  although  the  three  mentioned 
are  admitted  to  be  very  great  violin 
players  —  some  preferring  one  player 
and  some  another,  yet  they  are  all 
called  great  artists. 

It  seems  the  best  way,  when  an  ar- 
tist, musician,  poet  or  penman  styles 
himself  "Champion,"  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  him.  Just  let  him  have  his  full 
swing,  and  if  he  does  succeed  in  con- 
vincing any  one  that  he  is  really  and 
truly  the  "Champion,"  it  will  do  his 
heart  lots  of  good  without  blasting 
the  reputation  of  those  whose  merit  is 
unquestionable. 

If  Glick  gets  in  fine  training  and  en- 
ters the  arena,  and  his  opponent  also 
trains  down  fine,  may  the  best  man  win 
and  hang  on  to  the  belt. 

W.   E.  Dennis,  Brooklyn,   N.   Y 


TEACHERS.   ENROLL  ' 


Special  Department  for  Commercial  and  Penmanship  Teachers 

SOUTHERN   TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C.  CHATTANOOGA     TENN.  RICHMOND.  VA.  LOU  IS  V  I  LLE,   K  Y 

Covers  the  South,    Ohio  Valley  and  Middle    West 


A  I    D  C  R  T     Teachers'  Agency 

ALDCn    I  25  E.   Jackson  Blvd.,    Chicago 

39th     YEAR    

Teachers  of  Shorthand,  Bookkeeping,  Accounting,  Salesmanship  wanted  for  positions  in  best 
•chools.  Vacancies  now  coming  in.  Send  for  booklet  "Teaching  as  a  Business."  Other  Otfices:- 
437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York         Symes  Building,  Denver         Peyton  Building   Spokane 


.. 


Mrs.  Mabel  Her  of  Artesia.  X.  Mex.. 
a  new  shorthand  teacher  with  the  Capi- 
tal City  Commercial  College,  Charles- 
ton. W.  Va. 


WRITTEN  CARDS 

One  Dozen,  35c. 
Ornamental    Letter,  75c. 


FOR    SALE 

Small  Business  School.  Ideal  location  for 
hustling  resourceful  man  and  wife.  Mississippi 
Valley  town  of  10,000.  Big  opportunity  for  ex- 
pansion. Needs  good  penman.  Now  earning 
$300  per  month,  very  low  expense.  Big  BAR* 
GAIN;  Cash,  Terms  or  per  cent  basis.  No 
lilt*  scholarships  to  assume.  Possession  June  1st. 
Ownar  entering  law  oractice.  Address  "P.  B. 
I.",   care    Business    Educator.    Columbus,    Ohio. 
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Mr.  Raymond  T.  Stough,  a  member  of 
the  Senior  Class  of  the  Indiana,  Pa., 
State  Normal  School,  lias  accepted  a 
position  to  teach  in  the  Hi;-sh  School  at 
Johnsonburg,  Pa.,  the  coming  year. 

Miss  Vera  Bowen,  a  member  of  this 
year's  graduating  class  of  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  University  at  Normal,  is 
to  teach  in  the  Coshocton,  Ohio,  Busi- 
ness  College. 

Miss  Engler  of  Simmons  College,  Bos- 
ton, has  been  elected  to  teach  account- 
ing in  the  School  of  Secretarial  Science 
of  Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.   V. 

Rodney  P.  Wing,  recently  with  the 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Business  College,  and 
Mrs.  Wing  are  planning  to  enter  Cum- 
berland University.  Lebanon,  Tenn., 
this  summer.  During  Mr.  Wing's  en- 
gagement in  Lincoln  they  have  been 
studying  law.  and  they  hope  to  receive 
their  LL.B.  degrees  one  year  hence. 

Ernest  B.  McNitt,  a  member  of  the 
present  Senior  Class  of  the  Indiana, 
Pa.,  State  Normal  School,  has  accepted 
a  position  to  teach  in  the  Brighton,  Pa., 
High  School. 


Teachers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial.        Fine  Salaries. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Pitt. burgh.  Pa.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WE  SPECIALIZE  in  placing  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teach- 
ers.    Send   your    application   in 
now.     Registration  FREE. 

The  Commercial  Service  Agency, 

P.  0.  Box  618  ST.  LOUIS,   MO. 


TEACHERS 
Make  Money 

If  They   Know  Where 

to  go  for  assistance  in  securing  positions. 
Many  superior  teachers  are  receiving  much 
less  than  they  need  to  accept. 

The    Ohio   Teacher's   Bureau 

is  an  organization  licensed  by  the  State  of 
Ohio  to  render  professional  service  to 
teachers  in  every  state  and  secure  positions 
for  them  by  bringing  together  worthy 
teachers  and  superintendents  who  are  in 
search  of  each  other. 

If  We  Do  not  Secure 

for  you  a  position  at  more  money  than  you 
can  secure  for  yourself,  you  will  be  under 
no  obligation  to  us. 

Send  for  Our  Booklet 

and  decide  the  matter  for  yourself.  We 
had   10,000  calls  for  teachers  last  year. 

THE  OHIO  TEACHER'S  BUREAU 

71  East  State  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
HENRY    G.    WILLIAMS,    Director 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  QUITS--WE  DON'T 


Bported  daily.     May 


jsineas  Educator  wisely  relaxes- we  can't,  ao  we  don't;  we  do,  in 
uousand  effective  work  for  commercial  teachers,  more  than  600 
January  1st  about  chanpring-  positions.     New  positions  are  being 


The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist)  Prospect  Hill.  Beverly,  Mass. 


E.  E.  CAYLORD.  Ma 


Teachers  We  Place  You  in  the  Better  Positions 


K0CKrMr-7EACHERS 

AGETNCY 

410  U.S.  Nat.  Bank  Blpc.Denver.Colo. 


WM.    RUFFER.   PH.   D.    Ha 


FREE  REGISTRATION 
UNEXCELLED  SERVICE 


BRANCH  OFFICES  i  

Portland,  Ore.     Minneapolis,  Minn.       Kansas  City,  Mo. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED 


THE 


BOYER 


Teachers'  Agency 

CLEVELAND,  0. 


32  7  The  Arcade 
Tel.  —   Cherry  2739 


Distance  No  Barrier 


Send  photo  and  Full  Information  First  Letter. 


Co-Operate  With  Us  and  Get  Results 


POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS- 
BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 

Splendid  sa'aries.    choice   positions,  beginning  and  experienced  teachers  wanted. 
Write  for  free    literature:    state    qualifications  briefly.      Money  making  business 
colleges  for  sale.     Write  for  particulars — no  charge. 
Address  M.  S.  COLE,  Secy. 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSN.,  41  Cole  Bldg.,  MARION,  IND 


"YOUR  SERVICE  IS  THE 

ESSENCE  OF  EFFICIENCY" 

(This    comment    relative    to    our   service    is    the   unsoli- 
cited  expression   of   gratitude   from   one   of  our  clients) 

We  already    have    on   file    many    commercial    teaching   vacancies 
for  September. 

Let  us  make    Your  Employment  Interests  Ours! 

CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

BOWLING  GREEN  KENTUCKY 


Sell  Your  Services! 

The  best  article  in  the  world  would  be  a  failure 
financially  without  good  salesmanship.  So  it  is 
with  teachers.  We  help  you  SELL  YOUR  SER- 
VICES, and  will  put  you  in  just  the  position  you 
want,  with  satisfactory  salary,  or  there  is  nothing 
to  pay.  Confidential  service.  Good  September  openings.  No 
obligation  to  accept  any  place.      Write  for  details  NOW. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President,  ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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NO  MONEY  NEEDED 

IN  ADVANCE 

I  am  willing  to  send  in  commission  lovely  goods 
for  collectors,  dealers  or  speculators.  I  possess  a 
very  big  stock  in  novelties,  European  and  overseas, 
war  stamps,  etc.,  etc.  I  am  selling  off  this  kind  of 
goods  at  any  price.  I  wish  to  know  if  wholesale 
or  retail  goods  are  wanted. 

MONEY  NEEDED 

for  one  of  the  finest  and  biggest  stocks  of  classical 
goods  in  Europe  and  overseas.  Large  stock  in 
English  and  French  Colonies.  The  finest  of  the 
fine  in  blocks,  strips,  single  pieces,  couples,  stamps 
in  covers.  Whoever  is  a  connoisseur  and  wants 
these  luxury  articles  can  apply  for  them  without 
any  obligation  whatever.  Will  forward  them  at  my 
lowest  cash  prices. 

References  Required  for  Unknown  Firms. 

GEZA  SEKULA 


LUCERNE,  SWITZERLAND, 


Dreilindens  t  rasse    1  7 


/? 


AS  EXEMPLIFIED  IN 

Plain  Penmanship 

Ornamental  Penmanship 
Lettering 

Card  Writing  and 

Engraver's  Script 

Will  be   offered  in  a  Resident 

SUMMER  SESSION 

AT  EMPORIA  KANSAS 

June  2  to  July  26,  1924 

Enroll  for  two  weeks  or  more 
Write  for  free  information 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Penmanship 
Pedagogy  Applicable  to  any  Modern  System  of 
Penmanship,  will  be  given  by  the  Author. 

Address 

THE  HAUSAM  SCHOOL  OF  PENMANSHIP 

Box  537  EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


Pcntr.en  of  today  can  well  afford  to  study  the  beautiful  specimen  above.      It  was  reproduced  from  Lewis  F.  Da 
and  18th  Centuries,"  by  permission  of  the  publishers.   B.  T.   Batsford,  Ltd.,  94,   High   Holborn,   London,  W.  C. 
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PASSING    OF   W.    E     DENNIS 
Just  before  going  to  press  with  this 
issue  of  tin-  Educator,  we  received  the 
sad  news  that  W  E.  Dennis,  Brooklyn. 

N.     V..    passed    away    .it    thi'    Brooklyn 

Heights   Hospital  of  pneumonia. 

Mr.  Dennis  was  born  in  Chester,  X. 
H..  in  1860.  At  the  age  of  15  he  be- 
came interested  in  penmanship  through 
Gaskell's  Compendium  and  at  17  he 
entered  Gaskell's  Business  College, 
Manchester.  X.  H..  and  later  took  work 
under  A.  R.  Dunton,  both  hading  pen- 
men  of   their  day. 

Mr.  Dennis  taught  penmanship  tor 
several  years  in  Wright's  College  in 
Brooklyn  and  in  Peiree  College.  Phila- 
delphia. Having  a  great  desire  to  do 
fine  pen  work  and  engrossing  he  estab- 
lished an  engrossing  studio  in  Brook- 
lyn, where  he  spent  more  than  forty 
years  of  his  life  executing  much  of  the 
finest  penmanship  and  engrossing  that 
has  been  executed  in  this  country. 

Probably  no  other  penman  executed 
more  or  finer  work  in  his  line,  and  few 
have  done  more  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  profession.  He  was  always 
glad  to  show   others  and  to  help  them 


m$d, 


over    the    rough    places.       Many    of    his 
characteristic,     encouraging,      pi 

ire  preserved  an  1  will  In-  cher- 
ishe  1  for  j  car-  ti  i  i  om< 

Mr.  Dennis  product  1  ..  surprisingly 
large  number  of  spe<  imens  o(  A< 
ing  which  rank  among  the  finest  ever 
produced.  His  work-  in  lettering,  en- 
grossing and  illuminating  was  ol 
a  high  quality  that  it  has  been  imitated 
by  a  large  number  of  students  and  pro- 
fessional engrossers;  in  fact,  Mr.  Den- 
nis was  one  of  the  leaders  in  his  work 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  Dennis  was  a  close  student  of 
art  and  designing,  and  every  specimen 
contained  characteristics  which  made- 
it  easv  to  distinguish  his  work  from 
that   of  other   penmen. 

While  he  developed  a  very  profitable 
engrossing  business,  usually  employing 
three  or  four  assistants,  his  greatest 
accomplishment  was  the  service  ren- 
dered in  developing  his  profession  to 
which  he  gave  whole  heartedly  and 
often. 

The  penmanship  profession  has  lost 
a  truly  great  penman  and  friend. 

E.  A,  Lupfer. 


A  characteristic   Dennis  flourish. 
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STUDENTS    FROM    THIRTY-ONE    STATES 

Special  Summer  School  for  Commercial  Teachers 

Inspiration,  Recreation,  Rest,  Sightseeing,  Work,  Credit,  Positions.  Eleventh  annual  session.  Larger 
and  stronger  faculty  than  usual.  Students  have  come  to  us  from  all  the  states  and  we  have  sent  them  to 
all  except  one.  Within  five  years,  our  organization  has  placed  direct  two  thousand  one  hundred  commercial 
teachers.  Hundreds  of  others  have  secured  places  through  thier  own  efforts.  Within  about  nine  months 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  teaching  positions  were  reported  direct  to  us. 

Term  begins  July  1;  closes  August  8.  Bookkeeping,  Typewriting,  Shorthand,  Accounting,  Teacher  Train- 
ing, History  of  Education,  Reviews,  and  Methods. 

Accredited  by  University    of   Kentucky. 

Accredited  by  National  Association  of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools. 
On  accredited  list  twenty  state  departments  of  education. 
Member  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges. 
The  strong  features  we  have  developed  by  ten  years'  experience  in  the   Special   Summer   School   and  fifty 
years  in  the  Business  University  proper  will  be  maintained  and   the  work  of  College   Rank  especially  empha- 
sized.    A  part  of  this  can  be  taken  each  summer  until  the  entire  course  is  completed. 

If  you  want  a  position,  or  a  better  position,  or  a  becter  salary,  or  more  presonal  and  general  power,  and 
a  happy  time  while  you  are  getting  them,  let  us  tell  you  how  such  ends  may  be  acheived.  Our  attractive 
bulletin  will  do  it.     It  is  free. 

BOWLING  GREEN  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 

Near  Mammoth  Cave  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  Expenses  Low 


Two-Thirds  Pictures 


U£ 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
or  Money 
Refunded 


The  PICTURE  Magazine 

Beautiful  reproductions  of  famous  paintings,  statuary,  fine 
photos  and  drawings  of  the  human  figure,  animals,  birds. 
scenery,    decorative    designs,    etc.      Also    special    department    on 

cartooning  and  comic  drawings.  (We  pay  for  comics,  also  For 
good  photographs.)  Stands  for  the  Body  Beautiful,  the  Mind 
Intellectual,  the  Soul  Intuitional.  Fine  art,  inspiring  articles. 
clean  wit  and  comics,  monthly  cartoon  review — a  magazine  of 
real  art  and  inspiration. 


Commendation  Letters 


nuJ   Art  and  Life.     It  is  the  greatest  single 

..I   any    magazine    I    have   ever   read,   a   gem   of    pricel  ss 

lyone  seeking  the  gnat  things  of   life. — K.   \V..   Pa. 


to  anyone 


CUT  THIS 
OUT  NOW 


ind  send  with  $1.00  for 

a  5  months  trial 

subscription. 


I    am    the    foreman    of    the    Art    and    Engraving     Dept 

I    have   been    reading    your    magazine    i"i    t\\ 


the 

years,    am    now    having    it    sent    to    the    department    and    win 

nil    be   satisfied    until   all    of   the  Co..   branch   offices 

have  it.  We  also  have  your  m.st  valuable  art  olati 
which  I  assure  you  are  a  great  help  m  our  work.-  I  I 
T.,   Omaha,   Neb. 

It   is   the  b-.-st   magazine  published.      I   am   getting    12  other 
magazines    so    you    see    I    .on    not    judging    without 
\V.    W.    R.,   Mo. 


ART    AND    LIFE,    Department    919,     KALAMAZOO,    MICH. 
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Zanerian  Summer  School 

July  7th  to  August  15th,  1924 

Students  may  enroll  earlier  than  July  7 

Our  Special  Six  Weeks  Course 

Is  for  teachers,  supervisors  of  writing,  and  all  interested  in  better  handwriting.  The  Zanerian  Summer  School 
fires  its  pupils  with  penmanship  enthusiasm,  and  trains  them  in  all  phases  of  modern  methods  of  teaching 
and  supervising  penmanship.     Six  hours  normal  credit  is  allowed  for  our  six  weeks  course. 

Special  Instructors 

A.  M.  Hinds,  supervisor  of  writing,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Alma  E.  Dorst,  supervisor  of  writing,  Oak  Park,  111., 
both  teachers  and  supervisors  of  exceptional  ability  and  experience,  will  assist  our  regular  instructors. 


Normal  Training  Course 

All  work  done  this  summer  from  May  to  September, 
in  addition  to  the  special  six  weeks  course,  will  be 
applied  on  our  Normal  Training  Penmanship  Course, 
which  is  approved  by  the  Ohio  State  Department  of 
Education,  and  which  leads  to  an  Ohio  Special  Four 
Year  Teacher's  Certificate  in  Penmanship — a  certifi- 
cate all  teachers  and  supervisors  of  penmanship 
should  win. 


Zanerians  Everywhere 

Zanerian-trained  penmen  and  teachers  fill  the  chois- 
est  positions,  and  are  to  be  found  in  every  important 
city  of  the  United  States. 

Remember  our  employment  department  not  only 
helps  students  to  secure  their  first  position,  but  is 
ever  ready  to  assist  pupils  in  securing  better  positions. 


SI 
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Zanerian    College    of    Penmanship 

612  North  Park  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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THIS  IS  THE  BOOK 

that  is  REVOLUTIONIZING  ALL  PAST  ACHIEVEMENTS  in  the  stenographic  field. 


ROWE 
SHORTHAND 


Teachers  are  being  impressed  BY  WHAT  IT  IS  ACCOMPLISHING  and  not  by  what 
we  say  about  it.  THE  RELATIVE  PROGRESS  WHICH  AVERAGE  STUDENTS 
OF  SHORTHAND  CAN  MAKE  IN  DIFFERENT  SYSTEMS  IS  WHAT  COUNTS. 

ROWE  SHORTHAND  IS  THE  SYSTEM  progressive  school  men  are  adopting  because 
they  realize  that  to  build  up  their  schools  they  must  turn  out  qualified  STENOGRAPH- 
ERS WHO  CAN  DO  THE  BEST  WORK,  AND  GIVE  THE  GREATEST  SATIS- 
FACTION IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE. 

ROWE  SHORTHAND  is  backed  by  a  COMPLETE  SERIES  OF  SUPPLEMENT- 
ARY TEXTS. 

THERE  IS  NO  GUESS  WORK  IN  TRANSCRIBING  ROWE  SHORTHAND. 
EVERY  SOUND  NEEDED  FOR  THE  CORRECT  TRANSCRIPTION  OF  THE 
WORD   IS  IN  THE  OUTLINE. 

LET  ANY  ONE  IN  DOUBT  AS  TO  THE  superior  quality  of  our  system  take  our 
correspondence  course  and  be  convinced. 

WRITE  US  FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS. 


~7#W  /-f.}rzsJvZ>usL/&o. 


CHICAGO 


BALTIMORE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


